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Akong  the  numerous  military  historical  works  which 
have  been  published  in  France  since  the  termination  of  the 
late  war,  it  has  been  matter  of  surprise  that  no  general 
and  complete  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  has  yet 
appealed.  The  subject,  however,  is  oiia  which  French 
military  writers  may  be  supposed  to  approach  with  some 
degree  of  reluctance.  The  consciousness  of  the  unprinci- 
pled causes  of  its  origin,  and  of  the  treachery,  cruelty,  and 
atrocity,  which  signalized  its  commencement  and  progress, 
added  to  the  drcumistance  of  its  having  been  the  first  and 
main  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  that  government,  Which  had 
devated  their  nation  to  the  supremacy  of  Europe^  are  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  this  reluctance.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, however,  but  that  from  their  situation  and  opportuni- 
ties the  French  officers  were  in  some  respects  much  better 
enabled  than  their  adversaries  to  supply  that  desideratum 
which  still  exists,  having  as  yet  been  only  partially  sup- 
plied by  the  work  at  our  own  distinguished  writer.  Dr. 
Southey. 

The  work  of  General  Foy,  of  which  a  translation  is  now 
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submitted  to  the  English  public,  supplies  this  desideratum 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  nine  books  which  properly 
form  the  History  (included  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
translation)  only  embrace  the  period  from  the  first  inva^ 
sion  of  Portugal  by  Junot,  to  its  evacuation  by  the  French 
army,  with  the  contemporaneous  events  in  Spain. 

With  the  exception  of  some  ebullitions  of  national  feel- 
ing at  the  expense  of  our  own  country,  (upon  which  some 
observations  will  be  made  presently,)  the  work  in  its  pre- 
liminary view  presents  such  a  body  of  acute  remark  and 
valuable  information,  and  in  the  narrative  part  is  charac- 
terised by  such  general  fairness  and  clear  details  of  the 
extraordinary  events  of  the  period,  as  to  make  it  matter 
of  regret  that  the  author  did  not  prosecute  his  task  to  a 
conclubioa. 

As  the  reader  may  feel  some  curiosity  respecting  the 
leading  circumstances  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man, 
whose  celebrity  sb  a  popular  orator  in  his  latter  days  has 
thrown  his  previous  military  career  almost  entirely  into 
the  shade,  the  following  short  notice  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
acceptable. 

Maximilian  Sebastian  Foy  was  a  native  of  Ham  in  Pi- 
cardy,  and  bom  in  1775.  He  received  the  first  part  of  his 
education  at  the  College  of  Soissons ;  entered  in  1790,  into 
the  artillery  school  of  La  F^re,  and  was  appointed  in  179S 
sub-lieutenant  in  the  third  regiment  of  foot  artillery.  En- 
tering with  ardour  into  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  he, 
at  the  end  of  that  year,  joined  the  national  army.  He  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Valmy  and  Jemappes,  and  in  1798» 
at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  had  already  attained  the  rank 
of  captain,  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery  and  military  talents. 
He  served  in  all  the  subsequent  campidgns  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, under  Dumoiuie?,  Pichegru,  Moreau,  Massena,  &c. 
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In  IWSy  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  5th  regiment  of  horse 
artillery.  Shortly  after,  he  refused  the  offer  of  being  made 
one  of  Bonaparte's  aid-de-camps,  when  the  latter  had  abjur* 
ed  his  republican  principles,  and  assumed  the  imperial  pur- 
ple ;  Foy,  however,  considered  himself  bound  to  sacrifice 
Ins  pohtical  opinions  to  the  interests  and  tranquillity  of  his 
country,  and  continued  his  services  for  its  defence.  In  the 
capacity  of  colonel  of  artillery  of  the  8d  corps,  he  shared 
in  the  short  but  brilliant  campaign  in  Germany,  in  1804. 
During  the  year  1806,  he  commanded  the  artillery  of  the 
French  army  stationed  in  the  Friuli^  for  the  purpose  of 
occupying  the  Venetian  territory,  which,  by  the  treaty  of 
Presbdrg,  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  1807,  he  was  sent  into  Turkey  by  Napoleon,  along 
with  a  body  of  French  troops,  principally  artiller]nnen, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  European  tactics  into 
the  Turkish  service,  and  enabling  that  government  to  co- 
operate in  the  Emperor^s  plans  for  humbling  the  power  of 
Russia.  But  the  revolution  which  overturned  the  throne 
of  Sultan  Selim,  and  the  determination  of  the  Janissaries  to 
resist  all  innovations  on  their  discipline,  compelled  him  and 
most  of  his  companions  to  return  to  France. 

The  French  expedition  against  Portugal  was  then  just 
commencing:  he  accepted  a  command  in  the  artillery 
under  General  Junot,  and  while  that  kingdom  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  Foy  filled  the  duties  of  inspector  of 
the  forts  and  fortresses.  After  the  landmg  of  the  EngUdi, 
he  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  reserve  at  the  battle  of 
Vnneiro,  in  which  the  French  were  completely  defeated, 
and  Vaf  was  severely  wounded.  '  He  returned  to  France 
with  the  army,  when  it  evacuated  Portugal  in  pursuance  of 
the  Convention  of  Cintra.  The  same  army  was  immedi- 
ately forwarded  to  Spain,  and  subsequently  fdaced  under 
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the  orders  of  Marshal  Soult,  ^hen  the  Fr^ndi  again 
entered  Portugal,  after  the  English  had  retreated  from 
Corunna.  Oporto  having  offered  a  vigorous  resistance  to 
Soult**s  attacks,  Foy  was  sent  by  that  officer  to  summon 
the  bishop  to  open  the  gates.  This  mission  had  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  He  was  seized  by  the  populace,  stripped 
c^  almost  all  his  clothes,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  from 
which  he  made  his  escape  with  great  difficulty.  On  the 
8d  of  November  1809,  he  was  appointed  general  of  bri- 
gade. • 

In  February,  1810,  at  the  head  of  500  foot  and  100 
horse,  he  made  a  skilful  retreat,  with  very  little  loss, 
across  the  Sierra  de  Cac^r^  in  Upper  Estremadura,  in 
the  face  o£  a  Spanish  corps  of  upwards  of  6000  infantry 
and  cavalry,  whom  be  completely  kept  at  bay.  The 
English  army  retreated  into  Portugal,  followed  by  Mas- 
sena,  and  only  halted  to  achieve  the  victory  of  Busaco ; 
Foy  was  at  the  bead  of  his  brigade  in  that  battle,  and  was 
agmn  severely  wounded. 

When  Lord  Wellington  took  up  his  memorable  stand 
on  the  lines  c^  Torres  Vedras,  from  which  all  Massena^s 
attempts  to  dispossess  him  were  unavailing,  the  situation 
of  the  French  army  became  so  critical  from  the  scarcity 
q(  provisions,  and  the  miserable  and  destitute  state  of  the 
troops,  that  Massena  felt  at  last  compelled  to  retreat.  *  He 
deemed  it  advisable,  however,  to  communicate  his  situa- 
tion to  the  Emperor,  and  to  solicit  from  him  reinforce- 
ments and  instructions.  He  selected  General  Foy  for  this 
mission,  which  was  one  attended  with  no  small  danger, 
from  his  having  to  traverse  a  country  in  a*state  of 
complete  insurrection..  He  succeeded,  however,  in  ac- 
compUshing  it ;  received  the  Emperor^s  instructions,  and 
returned  ia:sai|ety  to  Massena^s  army  in  February,  1811- 
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He  WB»  rewarded  for  his  services  on  this  oocanon  l^  the 
rank  of  genenal  of  cfivision. 

He  was  present  at  the  battfe  of  Sakmanca,  in  July 
ISli^  where  ids  efforts  to  rdieve  the  fortune  of  tlie  day 
were  wholly  unsuccessful.  When  the  Frendi  army  retreat- 
ed, he  commanded  tlie  rear^guard,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling the  attacks  made  upon  it  On  ike  10th  of  August 
he  was  sent  to  die  rdief  of  Astoiga,  then  besieged  by  tke 
GaHcnans ;  but  he  arrived  too  late^  the  pUoe  iMving  sur- 
rendered  the  day  before. 

When  Lord  WelUngtcm  radsed  the  si^e  of  Bul'gos^ 
and  agun  retreated  to  the  Douro,  General  Foy  was  one 
of  the  generals  who  hung  npoa  his  rear;  at  ViIlaho2  he 
made  100  prisoners,  and  captured  two  cannon  and  twenty 
artillery-waggons.  Some  days  after  this,  on  the  2Sd  at 
October,  he  had  neariy  fallen  a  victim  to  a  treadierous 
artifice  of  the  Galidan  soldiers  at  Valencia  del  Duero. 
Ttey  sent  him  a  message,  offering  to  open  thdr  gates  if 
he  would  present  himself:  he  sent  one  of  his  aid-de-camps, 
ptreceded  by  a  trumpeter,  but  as  soon  as  he  approached 
the  Spanidi  soldiers  disdiarged  their  muskets  at  hhn. 
Indignant  at  this  attempt,  Foy  swore  to  make  them  re-^ 
pent  it;  his  troops  with  their  hatchets  broke  down  the 
gates  whidi  had  been  barricadoed,  and  stormed  the  town. 

When  the  news  of  the  disasters  of  the  French  army 
in  Buaaia  reached  Napoleon's  commanders  in  Spain,  they 
anticipated  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  French 
army  in  that  country  would  be  obliged  to  effect  its 
zetreat,  in  consequence  of  the  offendve  movements  of 
Lord  Wellington.  General  Foy  was  then  sent  with  his 
division  and  some  other  troops  beyond  Vittoria,  to  keep 
the  difierent  parties  in  check,  which  infested  Biscay  mid 
tlnecatened  the  communications  with  France.    After  the 
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iofls  of  the  batde  of  Vittoria,  (a(  whieh  he  was  not 
present,)  he  collected  at  Bergara  20,000  troops  of  dtf- 
fefent  diyisions^  which  were  wandering  about  without 
direction,  and  beat  sucoesavely  the  different  Spanish 
corps  which  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  army. 
He  arrived  at  Tolosa  about  the  same  time  with  Gre- 
neral  Graham  (Lord  Lynedoch)  who  was  endeavouring 
to  cut  off  his  retreat.  After  a  sanguinary  contest  in 
that  town,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  retreat  upon 
Irun,  from  which  he  was  also  soon  dislodged.  After 
sending  part  of  his  army  to '  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
St.  Sebastian,  he  recrossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  entered  the 
French  territcnry.  The  English  army  followed  the  French 
divisions  in  their  retreat,  and  appeared  in  the  Pyrenees 
almost  as  soon  as  them.  Lord  Wellington  having  strictly 
blockaded  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian,  dnce  the  month 
of  June  1813,  determined  to  besiege  these  two  {daces,  the 
latter  of  which  was  extremely  important  to  him  to  possess, 
on  account  of  its  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Gascony.  Marshal 
Soult  being  shortly  after  appointed  by  Napoleon  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  armies  in  Spain,  with  unlimited  powers, 
determined  to  make  a  Ixdd  effort  to  compel  the  English 
to  raise  the  siege  of  these  two  places,  and  to  drive  them 
back  from  the  French  frontiers.  For  that  purpose  he  col- 
lected several  divbions  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  of  which  Gene- 
ral Foy's  formed  part  of  the  right  wing.  The  result  of 
these  operations  was  the  battle  of  Cubiry,  in  which  the 
French  were  again  discomfited  with  great  slaughter: 
and  the  fortresses  of  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian  were 
obliged  to  capitulate  shortly  after.  Lord  Wellington  then 
{[proceeded  to  attack  the  French  army  in  the  Pyrenees  with- 
in their  own  frontiers.  On  the  10th  of  November  he  at- 
tacked the  Frendi  troops  in  their  lines,  and  after  a  san- 
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guinary  action,  in  which  Foj'b  diyision  had  for  a  moment 
the  aacendancj,  gained  a  complete  victory.  In  the  aAdr 
of  the  passage  of  the  NiTe,  on  the  9th  of  December,  and 
ihe  battle  of  St.  Pierre  dlrrube  on  the  ISth,  in  which  the 
E^lish  were  again  the  victors,  Foy  greatly  distinguiafaed 
himself.  In  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Orthez,  on  the  S7tfi 
of  February,  1814,  Foy  was  again  at  the  head  at  his  divi- 
sion, and  received  a  wound  so  severe  that  it  was  at  first 
judged  to  be  mortal. 

He  had  been  created  Count  of  the  Empire  by  Napoleon, 
and  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  After  the 
restcMation  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was,  in  March  1815,  ap- 
pointed Inspector-general  of  Infantry  in  the  14th  Mili- 
tary Division.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon,  during  the 
hundred  days,  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Fimperor, 
and  commanded  one  of  the  infantry  divisions  at  the  bat- 
tles f^  Ligny  and  Waterloo;  at  the  last  of  which  he 
received  his  fifteenth  wound.  This  closed  his  military 
career. 

In  1819  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and 
was  in  that  year  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  for  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  the  duties  o{ 
which  he  continued  to  discharge  till  his  death  in  Novem- 
ber, 18i6*  From  his  very  first  enta*ande  into  the  Cham- 
ber, his  powers  as  an  orator  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
liberal  oppoation,  and  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  no  man  has  ever  acquired  a  stronger  ascen- 
dancy over  public  opinion  in  France.  No  one  certainly 
ever  died  more  regretted ;  and  the  manner  in  which  our 
neighbours  have  expressed  their  sense  of  his  merits  and 
public  services,  by  the  liberal  provision  they  have  mad« 
for  his  destitute  family,  does  equal  honour  to  their  na« 
tknal  feelings  and  to  the  memory  of  the  patriotic  orator. 
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General  Foy  himself  intendefd  to  have  published  an 
Ei^li^  translation  of  his  work  at  the  same  time  with 
the  original ;  he  employed  a  gendeman  for  that  purpose,* 
who  translated  the  first  three  books  (of  the  History)  in 
1817,  and  the  fourth  book  in  the  beginning  of  1818.  His 
intention  appears  originally  to  have  published  the  work  in 
volumes,  in  order  to  anticipate  Dr.  Southey's  History, 
then  known  to  be  preparing ;  but  the  circumstances  stated 
in  Madame  Foy^s  Preface  led  to  its  suspension^  and  finally 
to  its  aba[ndonment 

To  the  enquirer  afler  historical  truth,  it  is  at  all  times 
of  importance  to  be  acquainted  with  the  statements  given 
by  adverse  parties,  of  tran8l^:tions  in  which  they  were  both 
actors,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  oft  and  weigh 
their  conflicting  testimony,  and  fairly  state  the  result.  Ge- 
neral Foy  stood  in  a  different  situation  from  Dr.  Southey, 
the  first  having  been  an  actor  in,  while  the  other  is  only 
a  narrator  of  the  scenes  which  are  represented  in  their  re- 
spective pages.  The  difference  of  country  and  f»*ofes* 
sion  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their  different  manner 
of  viewing  the  same  events,  where  there  is  no  dis- 
pute about  the  facts.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  two  works,  which 
assuredly  afford  matter  for  very  interesting  comparison. 
The    cursory  examination   of  the   first  voliune  of  Dr. 

♦  Mr.  T.  O.  Churchill,  of  Ashby-street^  London  ;  from  whom  the 
information  has  been  derived.  It  is  right  to  state  that  no  part  of 
the  present  translation  has  been  made  by  him.  Mr.  Churchill  re- 
tomAb,  with  reference  to  what  the  Countess  says  of  the  work  never 
having  been  finally  revised  by  the  Greneral,  that  as  it  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  had  it  translated  into  EngUsh  before  the 
Frendi  had  undergone  a  final  revision  for  the  press^  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  oonadered  himself  as  having  put  the  last  hand  to 
these  four  .books  at  least. 
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Southey's  History,  whidi  the  translator  was  led  to  make 
during  the  progress  of  the  pres«[it  work  through  the  press, 
has  produced  an  impression  in  the  highest  degree  favour- 
able, of  the  historian^s  general  accuracy  and  fidelity.  It 
is  the  more  necessary  to  state  this,  as  it  has  been  the 
fSa^ion  among  the  French  military  writers,  to  treat  hM 
work  as  a  mere  compound  of  romance  and  of  national 
and  political  prejudices. 

Independently  of  the  boast&il  ebullitions  of  national 
feeling,  which  are  more  conspicuous  in  the  first  part  of  the 
work  (especially  in  the  first  and  second  books,  treating  of 
the  French  and  English  armies,)  such  sentiments  appear 
so  inherent  in  every  French  military  work  of  the  present 
day,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  notice  or  refute 
them.  General  Foy  appears  to  have  drank  as  deeply  as 
most  of  his  countrymen  of  the  cup  of  such  illusions. 
But  there  are  two  points  in  his  book  to  which  all  English* 
men  must  take  strong  exception,  as  detracting  from  the 
gravity  and  impartiality  of  an  historian.  The  first  relates 
to  the  charge  which  General  Foy  has  brought  nakedly,  with* 
out  note  or  comment,  against  the  Government  of  England, 
of  having  in  one  instance  sent  hir^  assasans  into  France 
to  kill  Bonaparte ;  and,  in  another  of  having  paid  for  the 
assassination  of  Paul  I.  Such  grave  charges  as  these 
ought  never  to  be  brought  forward  against  any.  Govern- 
ment but  on  the  clearest  evidence.  When  they  were  first 
promulgated  by  Napoleon,  they  were  immediately  dis- 
avowed in  the  strongest  manner  by  Mr.  Addington,  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  Napoleon 
was  dared  to  the  proof:  but  as  no  such  proof  was  ever 
.given,  it  would  have  been  but  fair  in  the  historian  to 
give  the  Englidi  Ministry  the  benefit  of  their  disavowal 
Mr.  Addington'^s  words,  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Mor- 
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peth's  appeal  to  him,  on  the  subject  of  Drake^s  Correspon- 
dence, were,  "  I  thank  the  noble  lord  for  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  repel,  openly  and  courageously,  one  of  the 
most  gross  and  most  atrocious  calumnies  ever  fabricated 
in  one  civilized  nation  to  the  prejudice  of  another.  I 
affirm,  in  my  own  name,  as  well  as  that  of  my  colleagues, 
that  no  instructions  or  authority  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  independent  nations,  or  with  the  established 
laws  by  which  civilized  nations  are  bound,  have  been 
given  to  any  minister,  or  to  any  individual,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Grovernment.'' 

Such  calumnious  imputations  could  only  find  credence, 
in  times  when  the  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  both  countries  were  exceedingly  inflamed '  against 
each  other;  and  with  the  press  completely  enslaved, 
or  at  his  command,  all  over  the  Continent,  Bonaparte 
had  an  immense  advantage  over  his  English  adver- 
saries, and  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  French 
nation  believe  every  falsehood  which  it  suited  his  interest 
or  his  policy  to  give  currency  to.  The  remains  of  im- 
pressions communicated  at  that  time,  are  still  distinctly 
visible  in  the  productions  of  many  of  the  French  writers 
of  the  present  day.  If  General  Foy  had  been  alive,  we 
should  have  felt  inclined  to  address  him  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Fox  to  Bonaparte  himself  in  1802,  when  the  latter 
ventured  to  make  a  similar  charge  against  Mr.  Windham, 
— "  Clear  your  head  of  all  that  nonsense  !^ 

The  second  relates  to  the  criticisms  made  upon  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  system  of  tactics  and  military  reputation. 
Nothing  said  in  this  book  can,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
affect  either  the  one  or  the  other,  in  the  opinion  of  His 
Grace's  countrymen.  General  Foy's  remarks  savour  too 
much  of  the  time  they  were  written,  when  the  feelings  of 
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himself  and. his  Gomrades  were  still  8<M'e  and  rankling 
from  the  sense  of  recent  defeat  and  humbled  national 
pride.  In  their  exclusive  admiration  of  a  system  of  tactics 
which  so  long  a  course  of  success  as  that  of  Napoleon  na- 
turally inspired,  the  French  authors  can  see  no  merit  in 
that  o{  a  rival.  The  perfection  of  modem  war  with  them 
is  '*  to  collect  a  numerous  army  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time,  and  with  the  least  incumbrances,  to  fall  rapidly  upon 
the  enemy — intimidate  him  by  a  sudden  appearance — 
direaten  his  communications — attack  him  with  impetuosity 
—beat  him ;  pursue  him  without  relaxing,  or  giving  him 
time  to  recover  himself,  and  march  straight  to  his  capitaL^ 
But  they  forget  that  to  give  this  system  its  full  effect. 
Napoleon,  the  great  master  of  the  art,  from  whose  practice 
these  maxims  are  derived,  required  constantly  a  million  of 
men  at  his  beck,  the  sacrifice  of  whose  lives,  in  his  calcula- 
tions, was  regarded  with  as  much  indifference  as  the  con- 
sumption of  gunpowder ;  and  that,  with  all  these  means  at 
command,  with  the  ablest  commanders  and  the  most  de- 
voted followers  that  conqueror  ever  had,  the  system  failed, 
finc»n  being  tried  once  too  often.  To  this  system,  be  it 
ronembered.  Lord  Wellington'^s  tactics  gave  the  first  ef- 
fectual check,  as  well  as  its  death-blow.  In  less  than  six 
years^  time,  and  as  General  Foy  admits,  with  a  British 
army  which  never  exceeded  50,000  men.  Lord  Wellington 
successively  ba£9ed  and  defeated  all  the  French  generals 
that  were  sent  against  him,  drove  their  armies  out  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  only  closed  his  victorious  career  imder 
the  walls  of  Toulouse.  In  that  space  of  time,  also,  he 
roused  the  dormant  spirits  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
mards,  (who  had,  till  he  appeared,  been  driven  from  the 
field  by  the  French,  like  chaff  before  the  wind,)  inspired 
them  with  courage,  with  a  generous  emuladon  ol  his  own 
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troops^  with  confidence  in  him  as  th^  leader,  and  finally 
associated  them  as  partners  in  his  victories. 

Last  of  all,  when  it  was  his  fortune  to  measure  his  strength 
with  the  Great  Captain  of  the  age,  his  confidence  in  him- 
self and  his  troops,  and  theirs  in  him,  remained  unshaken. 
Greneral  Foy's  own  words  may  tell  the  tale  of  Waterloo-.— 
^  Death  was  before  them  and  in  their  ranks ;  disgrace  in 
their  rear.  In  this  terrible  situation,  neither  the  bullets 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  discharged  almost  point-blank,  nor 
the  victc^ous  cavalry  of  France,  could  make  the  least  im- 
pression on  the  immovable  British  infantry.  One  might 
have  been  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  it  had  rooted  itself 
in  the  ground,  but  for  the  majestic  movement  which  its 
battalions  commenced  some  minutes  after  sunset,  at  the 
moment  when  the  approach  of  the  Prussian  army  apprized 
Wellington,  that—thanks  to  numbers,  thanks  to  the  forte 
of  inert  resistance,  and  as  a  reward  for  having  contrived  to 
draw  up  brave  fellows  in  battle,— he  had  just  achieved  the 
most  decisive  victory  of  our  age.*" 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  indifference  to  the  present  gene- 
ration or  to  posterity,  by  what  name  our  andent  adversaries 
may  choose  to  designate  the  qtialities  which  have  ensui^ 
their  opponent's  triumph,  or  by  what  subterfuges  they  may 
seek  to  palliate  to  the  world  and  to  their  own  feelings  the 
sense  of  defeat  The  victories  themselves  cannot  be  gain- 
sayed  or  disputed.  Spain  and  PoaTUOAL,  and  Wa* 
TEBLOO,  are  the  columns — the  manumenta  peramiafacti 
— of  England's  and  of  Wellington  s  g\ory. 

It  is  satisfactory  also  to  know,  if  General  Foy^s  opinion 
be  considered  of  any  weight,  that  the  same  causes  which 
secured  the  triumphs  oi  England  under  Marlborou^  and 
Wellington  still  exist,  and  will  continue,  with  increased 
advantages,  (see  vol:  i.  p.  218,)  to  produce  similiur  effects 
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in  the  event  of  any  future  contest  between  the  two.coun- 
tries,  yhich  may  Grod  long  avert ! 

One  word  more.  Greneral  Foy,  in  his  eagerness  to  lay 
hold  of  any  circumstance  that  can  detract  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  merits,  has  conmiitted  a  strange  oversight 
in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Vimeiro,  which  it  is  rather 
dUfficult  to  account  for. .  Be  stales^  that  after  the  French 
had  been  defeated  in  all  their  attacks,  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
who  came  up  during  the  action,  approved  of  every  thing 
that  Sir  A.  Wellesley  had  done,  and  gave  him  full  powers 
to  improve  the  victory  as  he  thought  proper;  and  he  im- 
putes it  as  matter  of  blame  to  Sir  Arthur,  that  he  did  not 
immediately  commence  the  pursuit,  and  endeavour  to  cut 
off  the  French  retreat.  Now,  if  any  one  circumstance  con- 
nected with  that  battle  is  more  notorious  than  another,  it  b 
that  Sir  A.  Wellesley  did  actually  propose  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  and  that  Sir  Harry  Bultard,  conttdering  it  inex- 
pedient, from  his  deficiency  in  cavalry  and  the  enemy's  su- 
periority in  that  force,  overruled  it.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  Inquiry,  which  were  published  at  the  time, 
and  all  the  contemporary  and  subsequent  accounts,  afford 
the  clearest  evidence  of  the  fact,  so  that  it  appears  quite 
incoDcdvable  how  he  should  have  overlooked  it. 

LomdoB^  Sq^tember,  1827. 
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THE  INVASION  OF  PORTUGAL. 

Peace  was  signed  at  Tilsit,  between  France  and 
Rnssiay  and  between  France  and  Prussia.  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  re-entered  his  capital  in  triumph. 
Satiated  with  battles,  the  people  hailed  the  pacifica- 
tor with  grateful  acclamations.  But  England  was 
not  yet  subdued,  and  nothing  but  a  treaty  with 
England  could  ensure  the  duration  of  peace  on  the 
Continent. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year 
1807,  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  was 
assembled  at  Bayonne.  It  was  called  the  Corps  of 
Observation  of  the  Gironde.  Under  this  modest 
name,  and  with  this  defensive  semblance,  the  French 
troops  had  once  before,  in  1801,  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, traversed  Spain,  and  imposed  a  burthensome 
capitulation  on  Portugal.  The  Gironde  Corps  of 
Observation  was  not  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  armies  of  Germany,  Poland,  or  Italy.     It 
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was  made  up  of  troops  which  had  been  left  in  the 
interior  to  guard  the  Norman  and  Breton  coasts ; 
namely,  the  seventieth  and  eighty-sixth  regiments  of 
infantry,  two  regiments  which,  not  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  last  campaigns  of  the  Emperor,  con- 
tained a  great  number  of  old  soldiers ;  several  third 
battalions,  which  were  composed  only  of  raw  troops ; 
Swiss  battalions  ;  and  two  legions,  one  of  Piedmon- 
tese,  the  other  of  Hanoverians.  The  battalions  were 
from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  strong.  The 
cavalry  consisted  of  fourth  squadrons,  supplied  by 
the  conscription  of  the  current  year,  and  embodied 
in  temporary  regiments.  In  this  organization,  the 
men,  the  horses,  the  dresses,  the  equipments,  every 
thing  was  new,  except  the  officers,  non-commission- 
ed officers,  and  four  horsemen  in  each  company,  who 
were  the  only  persons  that  had  seen  actual  service. 
Fifty  pieces  of  field-artillery  were  assigned  to  this 
army.  As  the  battalions  of  the  artillery  train  were 
all  employed  on  foreign  service,  the  Government,  in 
order  to  provide  draught-horses,  had  recourse  to  a 
contractor,  whom  it  entrusted  with  soldiers,  and 
who  engaged  to  supply  horses  furnished  with  all 
that  was  necessary  to  take  the  field. 

France  had  no  longer  an  enemy  on  the  Continent, 
yet  an  army  was  assembling  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  If  there  could  have  been  any  doubt  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  destination  of  this  army, 
it  must  have  been  removed  on  hearing  the  name  of 
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the  general  to  whom  the  Emperor  bad  confided  the 
command. 

In  the  first  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  colonel  of 
artillery,  Bonaparte,  was  constructing  a  battery  be- 
fore Toulon^  which  treason  had  put  into  the  hands 
of  foreign  armies.  Having  occasion  to  give  on  the 
ground  orders  which  could  not  be  transmitted  ver- 
bally, a  young  serjeant,  of  the  second  battalion  of 
the  Cote  d'Or,  came  forward  to  write  from  his  dic- 
tation. The  ships  and  bomb-vessels  of  the  English 
and  Spaniards,  crowded  in  the  lesser  road  of  Toulon, 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire,  to  retard  the  establishing  of 
the  battery.  A  bomb  fell  near  enough  to  Bonaparte 
and  his  secretary  to  cover  them  with  earth  and  gra- 
vel "  That 's  just  the  thing,"  said  the  latter,  turning 
the  page ;  **  I  wanted  some  sand  to  dry  my  paper.*' 
The  secretary  of  Charles  XII.  did  not  exhibit  the 
same  calm  intrepidity  as  the  serjeant  of  the  C6te 
d'Or.*     Bonaparte  asked  him  his  name.     It  was 

*  One  day  as  Cliarles  XII.,  while  besieged  in  Stralsund, 
was  dictating  to  a  secretary  letters  to  be  sent  to  Sweden,  a 
bomb  fell  on  the  house,  penetrated  through  the  roof,  and  burst 
close  to  the  king's  room.  Half  the  ceiling  was  broken  in ;  but 
the  closet,  in  which  the  king  was  dictating,  being  partly  formed 
in  a  thidc  wall,  was  not  injured,  nor  did  any  of  the  splinters  fly 
in,  though  the  door  was  open.  On  hearing  the  explosion  of  the 
branb,  and  the  crash  of  the  house,  which  seemed  to  be  coming 
down  upon  them,  the  pen  dropped  from  the  hand  t»f  the  secre- 
tary. *'  Wbat  is  the  matter?*'  said  the  King  coolly,  "why  don't 
you  write  on  ?"     He  could  only  reply — "  Oh  !  Sire,  the  bomb  !" 
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Junot.  He  had  received  a  Uberal  educatioii.  After 
the  capture  of  Toulon,  Bonaparte  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  Junot,  whom  he  made 
his  aid-de-camp,  fought,  prospered,  and  grew  great, 
hj  the  side  of  the  man  with  whom  he  first  became 
acquainted  amidst  the  shower  of  shot  and  shells. 
Colonel-general  of  hussars,  grand-officer  of  the  em- 
pire, governor  of  Paris,  he  was  likewise  aid-de-camp 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  he  was  much  prouder 
of  that  title  than  of  all  his  other  employments  and 
dignities. 

In  the  beginning  of  1805,  Junot  was  sent  am- 
bassador to  Portugal :  but  a  few  months,  however, 
elapsed  subsequent  to  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  when 
war  broke  out  between  Austria  and  France.  The 
aid-de-camp  ambassador  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  quit  for  a  time  his  pacific  mission,  and 
flew  to  resume  his  warlike  occupation.  He  travelled 
seven  hundred  leagues  in  less  than  twenty  days, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  bivouac  of 
Austerlitz  the  night  before  the  battle.  After  the 
peace  of  Presburg  he  did  not  return  to  Portugal, 
though  he  continued  to  be  ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  Lisbon.  The  Emperor  nominated  General  Junot 
to  the  command-in-chief  of  the  Corps  of  Observa- 
tion of  the  Oironde,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  his 

"  Well  I"  said  the  monarch,  ''  What  has  the  bomb  to  do  with 
the  letter  that  I  am  dictating  ?  Proceed."— FoUaire*t  Hisiaiy 
of  Charles  XII. 
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iteff  Briptdiar-geiiend  Thiebaiilt»  aathw  of  soBie 
▼lAiaUe  works  on  the  semce  of  the  general  aod 
diYistonal  staffs. 

Junoi  joined  the  army  early  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  reviewed  the  troops.    The  first  di- 
visioo  of  in&ntrj,  nnder  General  Delab(»rde»  was  at 
Bayonne.     The  second  division,  which  was  to  be 
led  by  General  Loison,  occupied  St.  Jean  de  Luz 
wad  the  ne^bouring  villages  on  the  Spanish  fron* 
tier.     The  corps  composing  the  third  division,  under 
Goieral  Travot,  arrived  at  Navarreins  and  St.  Jean 
de  Pied  de  Port.    The  cavahry,  commanded  by  the 
general  of  division,  Kellerman,  was  cantoned  on 
the  Gaves,  towards  Pau  and  Oleron,  and  on  the 
Adour,  towards  Aire  and  Castelnau.     The  general- 
officers  and  the  commanders  of  corps  disciplined  the 
young  soldiers^  exercised  the  old,  and  were  actively 
engaged  in  collecting  the  means  of  marching  and 
of  fighting.     The  artillery,  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  Brigadier-general  Taviel,  was  brought 
into  order,  and  rendered  fit  for  rapid  service.    Co* 
lonel  Vincent,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  engi- 
neers at  Bayonne,  was  attached  to  the  army,  toge- 
ther with  other  officers  of  his  corps,  drawn  from  the 
garrisons  of  this  frontier.     Trousset,  the  intendant- 
commismry,  was  made  commissary-in-chief.      No 
magazines,  or  convoys  of  provisions  were  formed, 
but  a  train  of  military  equipages,  and  a  certain 
number  of  military  commissaries  were  appointed  to 
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TtiBtch  with  the  troops,  to  establish  an  administra-* 
tive  system  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive. 
Merchants,  the  major  part  of  them  of  that  class  of 
speculators  who  carry  on  commerce  with  more  in- 
dustry than  capital,  flocked  from  all  quarters,  to  fol- 
low an  army  destined  to  invade  the  country  of  dia- 
monds and  of  gold. 

While  the  titular  ambassador  from  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  was 
getting  every  thing  in  readiness  at  Bayonne,  for  a 
military  agression  upon  that  kingdom,  the  chief 
secretary  of  the  embassy,  M.  de  Rayneval,  who  was 
charg^-d'affaires  in  his  absence,  began  the  diplo- 
matic attack  at  Lisbon.  *  On  the  12th  of  August 
he  delivered  to  the  Portuguese  government  the  in- 
junction to  declare  immediate  war  against  England, 
to  confiscate  English  property,  and  to  arrest,  as  hos- 
tages, such  British  subjects  as  were  settled  in  Por- 
tugal.* The  Count  del  Campo-de-Alange,  ambas- 
sador from  the  King  of  Spain,  presented  at  the  same 
time  a  note,  which,  though  less  imperative  in  its 
manner,  was  equally  threatening  in  its  matter.  The 
representatives  of  the  two  great  powers  declared, 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  Court  of  Portugal  refusing 
to  enter  heartily  and  thoroughly  into  the  Continental 
league  against  the  oppressors  of  the  sea,  they  had 

•  See  Notes  and  Illustrations^  No.  I.  at  the  end  of  this 
Volume. 
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drders  to  demand  their  passports,  and  to  depart, 
after  having  declared  war. 

Such  were  the  conditions  dictated  by  force,  in 
contempt  of  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  which,  six  years 
before,  had  been  deariy  bought  by  weakness.  In 
days  of  yore,  the  Sophi  of  Persia  sent  to  require  tri- 
bute from  the  governor  of  Portuguese  India.  Al- 
phonso  d' Albuquerque  ordered  powder,  bullets,  and 
halberds  to  be  brought  to  the  Persian  envoy :  "  This,** 
said  he,  "  is  the  money  in  which  the  Portuguese  pay 
tribute" 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  time  was  gone  by, 
when  a  small  state  could  hold  this  lofty  language. 
Yet  Portugal  had  still  its  fiery-spirited  population, 
the  ramparts  of  its  fortresses,  its   mountains,  its 
rocks,  and  its  remote  position  at  the  extremity  of 
Europe.     Its  army  was  disciplined,  and  the  supplies 
from  Brazil  continued  to  enrich  private  fortunes 
and  the  pubKc  treasury.     A  smaU  number  of  pa- 
triots, among  whom  was  the  Marqius  d*Alome,  did 
not  despair  of  their  country.      They  said  to  the 
government : — "  Let  us   arm   our  coasts  ;    let   us 
exclude  firom  our  ports  the  British  navy;  and,  if 
it  must  be  so,  their  trading  vessels.     Let  us  defend 
our  fortresses  and  frontiers  against  the  French  and 
Spanish  armies.     Let  us  cease  to  be  English ;  let 
us  not  become  French ;  and  we  shall  remain  Por- 
tuguese.*' 

This  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.     The 
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Cabinet  of  Lisbon  had  long  been  divided  between  two 
diametricallj  opposite  opinions ;  and  those  persons 
who  were  summoned  to  counsel  it  were  classed  under 
the  denominations  of  the  French  party  and  the  Eng- 
lish party,  though  both  professed  an  equal  devoted^- 
ness  to  their  prince  and  their  country.     The  Com- 
mander d'Araujo,  then  prime  minister,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  leader  of  the  French  party.     He  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  ambassador  at  Paris ; 
his  policy,  formed  and  expanded  in  the  atmosphere  of 
French  glory,  did  not  allow  him  to  think  that  the 
house  of  Braganza  could  maintain  itself  on  the  con- 
tinent in  any  other  way  than  by  a  ready  obsequious- 
ness to  the  will  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.    Don 
Loren9o  de  Lima  and  Ayres  de  Saldanha,  ambas- 
sadors at  Paris  and  Madrid,  confirmed  him  in  this 
manner  of  thinking,  by  dwelling,  in  their  despatches, 
the  one  on  the  gigantic  power  of  France,  the  other 
on  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  Court  of  Madrid  to 
that  of  the  Tuilleries.     The  opposite  system  was 
vehemently  espoused  by  the  counsellor  of  state,  Don 
Rodrigo  de  Souza  Coutinho,  the  leader  of  the  last 
ministry,  which  had  been  overthrown  by  French 
influence.     His  father,  Don  Domingos  Antonio  de 
Souza  Coutinho,   was  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
London.     The  two  brothers,  Don  loao  de  Almeida, 
the  late  war  minister,  and  with  them  the  majority 
of  the  Cabinet,  were  convinced  that  Portugal  must 
die  of  poverty  if  she  were  at  once  to  lose   her 
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sMuitime  commerce  and  colonies.  From  this  they 
coDdudedy  that,  at  all  risks,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
main the  vassals  of  Grreat  Britain.  **  As  soon  as  the 
foreign  armies,''  said  they,  ^  appear  on  the  frontiers, 
we  must  retire  on  board  our  ships,  and  take  refuge 
in  BnudL  There  we  may  still  reign  and  govem." 
On  one  point  the  two  parties  were  perfectly  agreed ; 
namely,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  the 
employment  of  the  national  forces,  conld  not  be 
opposed,  with  even  a  shadow  of  success,  against 
the  enormous  means  which  the  conqueror  of  Europe 
would  not  &il  to  bring  into  action  against  PortugaL 
In  no  case,  therefore,  were  any  defensive  measures 
ever  seriously  contemplated. 

In  reply  to  the  notes  transmitted  to  his  minister  of 
the  foreign  department,  the  Prince  R^ent  declared, 
that,  to  gratify  his  powerful  allies,  the  Emperor  of 
France  and  the  King  of  Spain,  he  was  ready  to  ex- 
chide  the  ships  of  Great  Britain  from  his  ports ;  but 
that  the  moderation  of  his  government,  and  his 
religious  principles,  would  not  suffer  him  to  adopt 
such  a  rigorous  and  unjust  measure,  in  the  midst 
of  peace,  as  the  confiscation  of  EngUsh  property, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  merchants,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  political  affairs,  and  resided  in 
the  country  imder  the  guarantee  of  his  royal  word. 

This  rejdy  had  been  settled  in  concert  with  Eng- 
land, and  it  also  expressed  the  personal  opinions  of 
the  Prince.     Emigration  to  Brazil  was  a  thing  quite 
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repugnant  to  his  indolent  habits.  Preparations  for 
that  step  were  at  that  moment  actually  making, 
not,  indeed,  without  his  knowledge,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  resolutions  which  originated  with  others, 
and  not  with  him.  His  will,  if  he  had  had  enei^ 
enough  to  express  any,  would  have  been,  to  continue 
to  live  peaceably  and  piously  in  his  monastic  palace 
of  Mafra.  He  would  have  thought  no  sacrifice  too 
great,  to  resolve  the  insoluble  problem  of  giving  sa- 
tisfaction to  both  England  and  France. 

On  the  80th  of  September,  the  French  charg^ 
d'affaires  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  quitted  Lis- 
bon. The  inhabitants  of  that  capital  learned  on 
the  same  day,  that  the  ships,  and  commercial  pro- 
perty of  the  Portuguese  had  been  seized  in  the  ports 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Though  this  blow  had  been  foreseen,  it  was  not  the 
less  terrible.  Some  sanguine  minds,  however,  wish- 
ed to  believe,  that  the  harsh  proceedings  of  the 
French  government  were  only  meant  to  obtain  from 
Portugal  a  more  effective  adherence  to  the  Conti- 
nental system.  The  Prince  Regent  clung  to  this 
consolatory  idea.  Spain  also  appeared  to  him  to 
afford  a  prop  to  his  equivocal  policy.  He  reckoned 
upon  the  ties  of  relationship,  which  connected  him 
with  the  family  of  Charles  IV.,  and  still  more  upon 
the  common  interest  which  that  monarch  had  with 
him,  not  to  allow  the  French  to  obtain  a  footing  in 
the   peninsula ;   an   interest  to  which  he   had  not 
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appealed  in  vain  during  the  distress  of  Portugal  in 
1797  and  1801. 

But  times  were  changed.  The  ruin  of  the  house 
of  Braganza  was  now  plotted  at  Madrid  as  well 
as  at  Paris.  Prince  Masserano,  a  grandee  of  the 
first  class,  bad  in  France  the  title  and  honours 
of  Spanish  Ambassador.  But  a  man  without  any 
public  character  had,  for  a  jear  past,  been  the  real 
Ambassador  of  Spain.  Invested  with  the  private 
confidence  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  Don  Eugenio 
Izquierdo  had,  unknown  to  Masserano  and  the 
Spanish  Minister  for  the  foreign  department,  full 
powers  from  the  King  to  discuss  the  highest  con- 
cerns of  the  monarchy,  and  even  to  sign  treaties. 
As  he  had  grown  old  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
cabinet  of  natural  history  at  Madrid,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  his  love  of  science  had  drawn  him  to  the 
metropolis  of  human  knowledge ;  and  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  cloak  of  the  man  of  learning 
served  as  a  cover  to  political  intrigues.  When  the 
unseasonable  riiodomontade  of  Oodoy  took  place,  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  it  was  Izquierdo  who 
hurried  to  the  Emperor's  head-quarters  at  Berlin  ; 
it  was  he  who  explained,  justified,  oflTered  and  pro- 
mised every  thing.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  con- 
sidered himself  to  have  been  saved  by  him  from  the 
wrath  of  Napoleon  ;  he  was  at  least  indebted  to  his 
active  agent  for  the  powerful  friend  who  afterwards 
stood  him  in  so  much  stead  in  his  day  of  adversity. 
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When  he  despatched  this  secret  agent  to  Paris, 
Charles  IV.  said  to  him,  **  Manuel  Godoy  is  thy 
protector.  Do  what  he  orders  thee.  It  is  through 
him  that  thou  must  serve  me.''  *  Izquierdo  did  so. 
His  conduct  would  be  irreproachable,  were  there 
not  in  morality  a  more  sacred  duty  than  that  of 
Mindly  obeying  the  caprices  of  kings. 

General  Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  the  Emperor's 
palace,  was  chosen  to  treat  with  Don  Eugenic 
Izquierdo.  He  had  married  a  Spanish  lady.  No 
other  person  was  entrusted  with  so  many  and  such 
important  political  secrets.  The  turn  of  his  mind, 
which  had  more  of  correctness  than  of  profundity, 
his  perfect  steadiness,  and,  more  than  all,  the  empire 
of  habit,  had  placed  him  upon  the  footing  of  a  privy 
confidant.  Another  name  would  have  been  given 
to  the  connexion  of  Duroc  with  Napoleon,  if  a 
prince  of  his  disposition  could  ever  have  a  favourite. 

The  negotiation  was  carried  on  in  secrecy.  Duroc 
gave  an  accoimt  of  its  progress  to  the  Emperor  alone ; 
on  his  side  Izquierdo  corresponded  with  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  and  with  him  only.  The  two  negotia* 
tors  concluded,  at  Fontainebleau,  on  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1807,  a  treaty  by  which  Portugal  was  obli- 

♦  **  Manuel  es  tu  protector  /  tras  quando  te  diga  ;  por  medio 
iuyo  dehes  servir  me.*'  These  are  the  very  words  used  by  Charles 
IV.  and  quoted  in  the  correspondence  of  Izquierdo.  iMemorias 
recogidoi  y  compilados  por  Dom  Juan  NMrto.) 
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tmited  fimn  the  list  o[  independent  states.*  Of  the 
six  provinces  composing  that  kingdom,  the  most 
northern^  called  Entre  Douro  e  Minho»  was  given  in 
fiill  property  and  soveroignty,  comprehending  the  city 
of  Oporto,  to  the  King  of  Etruria,  and  was  to  consti- 
tute a  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Northern  Lusi- 
tania.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  acquired  the  pro* 
perty  and  sovereignty  of  the  Algarves  and  Alemtejo, 
with  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Algarves.  The  king- 
dom of  Lusitania  and  the  principality  of  the  Algarves 
acknowledged  the  King  of  Spain  as  protector.  The 
remainder  of  Portugal,  that  is  to  say,  the  provinces 
(^Tras-ofi-Montes,  Beira^  and  Estremadura,  was  to 
be  sequestrated,  in  order,  at  a  general  peace,  to  be 
restored  to  the  house  of  Braganza,  in  exchange  for 
Gibraltar,  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  other  mari- 
time possessions  wrested  from  the  Spaniards  by 
the  English.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  to 
receive  immediately  the  kingdom  of  Etruria;  he 
agreed  to  adcnowledge  the  King  of  Spain  as  Empe- 
ror of  the  two  Americas,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
had  not  loi^  before  allowed  the  former  Emperor  of 
Germany  to  assume  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria. 
A  convention,!  supplementary  to  the  treaty  of 
FontaineUeau,  and  concluded  on  the  same  day,  ro- 

*  See  Notes  and  Illu8tratioii8>  No.  II.  at  the  end  of  this 
Volnme. 

t  See  Notes  and  lUostrations^  No.  III.  at  the  end  of  this 
Vdume. 
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gulated  the  details  respecting  the  occupation  of  Por- 
tugaly  and  the  mode  of  its  administration  after  the 
conquest.      It  was  settled  that  the  sequestered  pro- 
vinces should  be  governed  by  France.     A  French 
corps,  consisting  of  twenty-five  thousand  infantry, 
three  thousand  cavalry,  and  an  artillery  establish- 
ment proportioned  to  this  number  of  troops,  was  to 
receive  orders  to  march  through  Spain,  and,  on  its 
route,  was  to  be  supplied  from  the  magazines  of 
that  kingdom.     It  was  to  be  joined  by  an  auxiliary 
Spanish  corps  of  eight  thousand  foot,  three  thousand 
horse,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  the  conjunct 
force  was  to  march  direct  upon  Lisbon.     A  division 
of  ten  thousand  Spaniards  was  to  take  possession  of 
the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho ;    while  ano- 
ther division,  six  thousand  strong,  of  the  same  na- 
tion, was  to  occupy  Alemtejo  and  the  Algarves.     It 
was  agreed,  that  the  generals  in  chief  of  the  two 
powers  should  govern  the  country,  and  levy  taxes 
for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  sovereigns.     The 
Spanish  generals  who  were  placed  over  the  northern 
and  southern  provinces  of  Portugal,  were  to  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  general  who  commanded  the 
French  troops ;  the  latter  was  even  to  obey  the  King 
of  Spain  or  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  in  case  of  either 
of  them  coniing  to  the  army.     The  sixth  article  of 
the  Convention  stipulated  that  there  should  be  ash 
sembled,  at  Bayonne,  an  army,  of  forty  thousand 
men,  in  readiness  to  enter  Portugal  as  a  reinforce- 
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ment ;  after,  howera*,  the  high  contractiiig  powers 
should  have  made  arraDgements  on  thk  score. 

While  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  was  thus  eagerly  bb^ 
sisting  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries  in  plundering  an 
inoffensive  neighbour,  the  two  houses  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  might  be  considered  as  forming  only  one 
&mily,  so  completely  were  they  Mended  by  mar- 
riages;* the  omnipotent  favourite,  a  grandee  of 
Portugal,  under  the  title  of  Count  of  Evoramonte, 
received  a  pension,  which  had  been  granted  to  him 
by  the  Queen.  The  profit  which  Spain  was  to  derive 
from  this  ignoble  pairtition  treaty  was  dependant 
on  an  uncertain  futurity,  while  to  Napoleon  the 
immediate  fruit  of  it  was,  the  advantage  of  pene- 
trating unresisted  through  the  Pyrenees,  and  a  plau- 
sible iH'etence  for  spreading  his  battalions  over  the 
Spanish  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  EIh*o  and  the 
Douro.  While  the  feeble  army  of  Charles  IV.  was 
carrying  the  war  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  real  danger  of  Spain  existed,  the  throne 

*  The  mother  of  the  Queen  of  PorCi^;al  was  sister  of  Charles 
m.  King  of  Spain.  The  wife  of  the  Prince  Regent  was  the 
daughter  of  Charles  IV.  The  only  infanta  of  Portugal  who  in 
the  course  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years  had  married  abroad, 
was  united  to  a  Spanish  prince,  the  brother  of  Charles  IV. 
From  this  union  sprang  the  infant  Don  Pedro  Carlos  de  Borbone 
y  Braganza,  who  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and 
who  was  meant  to  be  the  husband  of  the  Prince  Event's  eldest 
daughter. 

VOL.  If.  C 
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was  left  defenceless,  ctnd  the  loye  of  the  peofde  waa 
withdrawn  from  the  monarch,  who,  in  mere  wanton* 
Bess  of  heart,  had  introduced  foreign  armies  into  the 
twj  centre  of  his  kingdom. 

The  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  waa 
not  waited  for  as  a  signal  to  the  French  troops  to 
cross  the  Pyretaees  :  they  were  put  in  motion  as  soon 
as  the  fundamental  bases  of  the  n^otiation  were  set- 
tled. On  the  17th  of  October,  1807,  Junot  received 
orders  to  enter  Spain  within  twenty-four  hours.  On 
the  18th,  the  van  of  the  first  division  of  the  army  of 
observation  of  the  Oironde  passed  the  Bidassoa.  It 
was  fi^owed  by  the  second  and  third  divisions,  the 
park  of  artillery,  and  the  cavalry.  The  colunms^ 
sixteen  in  number,  marched  at  a  day's  distance  from 
each  other,  and  bent  their  course  by  the  high  road 
of  Burgos  and  Valladolid,  towards  Salamanca.  Don 
Cerarco  Gardoqui,  intendant  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
had  been  appointed  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
troops.  Lieutenant-general  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez* 
de  la  Buria  received  General  Junot  at  Irun,  and 
complimented  him  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace.  He  had  executed  the  same  mission  before, 
in  1801,  with  respect  to  General  Leclerc. 

The  forces  of  Spain  took  the  field  at  the  same 
time,  to  anticipate  the  execution  of  a  treaty  which 
was  not  yet  signed.  All  the  regiments  in  the  Pen- 
insula, with  the  exception  of  the  Catalonian  garri- 
sons and  the  troops  in  the  camp  of  Saint  Roch,  took 
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the  road  to  Porti^.  The  covpt  whidi  wei«  haU^ 
tnallj  stationed  at  Madrid,  and  eren  the  king's 
bousehidd  troops,  fumidied  dttachments.  In  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom  there  remained  onlj  the 
skefetons  of  battalions  and  squadrons,  which  had 
been  stripped,  to  bring  the  field-battalions  and  squa- 
drons up  to  their  full  complement ;  the  one,  of  seven 
hundred  men ;  the  other,  of  a  hundred  and  seventy 
horse. 

The  Spanish  corps,  which  was  to  act  under  the 
cNxlers  of  General  Junot,  was  assemUed  at  Alcantara, 
(m  the  Tagus.  Its  strength  was  eight  battalions, 
fimr  squaihrons,  a  companj  of  horse  artiJleiy,  and 
two  companies  of  sappers  and  miners.  The  fine 
diriskms  of  provincial  grenadiers  of  (Hd  and  New 
Castile  formed  a  part  of  the  infiintry.  It  was  com« 
manded  by  Lieutenant-general  Don  Juan  Caraffa, 
Captain-general  of  Estremadura. 

The  tnx^  which  were  to  occupy  the  pngected 
kingdom  of  Northern  Lusitania,  were  drawn  finm 
Oalicia,  Asturias,  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and 
were  concentered  at  Tuj,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ifinho.  They  composed  a  corps  of  fourteen  bat- 
talions, six  squadrons,  and  a  company  of  foot  artiU 
lery,  under  the  onkrs  of  lieutenant-colonel  Fnm- 
mco  Taranco  y  Piano,  Cqitain-Gaieral  of  Galicia. 

Lieutenant-general  Don  Francisco  Solano,  Mar- 
qim  del  S<x:orro,  Captain-general  of  Andalusia^ 
ooUecfted  at  Badigoz  e^t  battalions,  five  squaAreas, 

c  a 
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and  a  companj  of  horse  artillery,  to  take  possession 
of  the  provinces  which  were  allotted  to  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau. 

The  Spanish  officers  and  soldiers  marched  with 
regret  to  an  inglorious  conquest.  A  vague  uneasi- 
ness, with  respect  to  the  projects  of  the  Emperor, 
l^gan  to  be  felt  among  the  enlightened  classes. 

Everywhere  on  its  route  the  French  army  met 
with  a  favourable  reception.  The  cities'of  Vittoria, 
Burgos,  and  Valladolid,  gave  entertainments  to  the 
General-in-chief  and  the  principal  officers.  The 
horror  which,  but  a  few  years  before,  the  Spaniards 
had.  manifested  towards  a  people  who  had  been  re- 
presented to  them  as  heretics  and  enemies  of  social 
order,  had  given  place  to  feelings  of  hospitable 
kindness.  The  heads  of  the  clei^  came  to  meet 
the  columns.  The  peasants  ran  to  the  high  road  to 
see  the  marching  by  of  the  soldiers,  who  were 
Christians  like  themselves ;  it  was  obvious,  that  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  had  entirely  effaced  the  antipathy 
of  pre-eminently  Catholic  Spain  to  new  France.  - 

The  troops  were  twenty-five  days  in  reaching 
Salamanca.  Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  their 
being  put  into  cantonments  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that,  city,  when  Junot  received  orders  to  enter 
Portugal,  and  not  to  lose  a  moment,  lest  the  Eng- 
hah  should  anticipate  him  at  Lisbon.  The  Em- 
peror did  not  point  out  what  road  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed, but  he  gave  peremptory  orders  that  the  march 
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^  the  army  shauid  mt  be  delayed  for  a  single  day^ 
under  pretefwe  (f  procuring  subsistence.  Twenty 
4kousand  men,  said  he,  can  live  anywhere,  even  in  a 
desert.* 

*  The  Duke  of  Berwick>  general  of  Philip  V.>  was  teught, 
in  the  campaign  of  1704>  the  fate  that  threatens  an  army 
inyading  Portugal  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Zezere.  The  com* 
bined  forces  of  France  and  Spain  were  palsied  in  the  midst  of 
their  success  by  topographical  obstacles  and  the  want  of  provi- 
Bums.  In  17^%  on  the  same  ground,  the  same  obstacles  stopped 
the  Spanish  army  under  the  orders  of  Count  d*Aranda,  and  the 
auxiliary  corps,  commanded  by  the  Prince  de  Beauvau>  and 
compelled  them  to  retreat  before  troops  inferior  both  in  quality 
and  numbers.  But^  subsequently  to  the  Revolution^  the  French 
were  accustomed  to  laugh  at  dangers  and  local  difficulties>  which 
would  hare  brightened  their  predecessors.  Without  laying 
himself  open  to  a  charge  of  temerity^  a  general  might,  with 
Napoleon's  worst  soldiers,  undertake  strategical  enterprises,  in 
which  the  armies  of  the  old  monarchy  would  have  failed.  This 
assertion  will  not  appear  too  bold  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
internal  management  of  the  great  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.  The  men  of  that  period  were  as  fit  as  those  of  the 
Revolution  for  daring  attempts ;  but  the  science  of  making  men 
march  was  not  known.  Little  knowledge  was  possessed  of  this 
e^ential  branch  of  the  art  of  war,  which  consists  in  moving 
masses  of  troops  rapidly  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  an  enemy  on  his  weak  point  with  superior 
forces,  or  striking  an  unexpected  blow  at  him  in  the  very  heart 
of  his  power.  The  prejudices  and  luxurious  habits  of  the  lead- 
ers then  palsied  and  stifled  the  good  dispositions  of  the  French 
soldier. 

In  the  month,  of  December  1703,  Louis  XIV.  sent  Major-^ 
general  Puysegur  to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  to  prepare  for  th^ 
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Of  the  difficnlty  <tf  invadiiig  Portugal  a  reij 
erroneous  idea  will  be  finrmed  from  the  aipect  whidi 
the  configuratioii  of  that  country  presents  on  geo- 
graphical maps.  It  would  seem  as  if,  being  onee 
^tablished  in  Spain,  there  was  only  a  step  to  make, 
to  sever  in  the  middle  that  sUp  of  land  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  sea,  in  a  length  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  leagues,  and  a  breadth  of  fifty  at  the  utmost. 
The  operation  appears  to  be  the  more  easy,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  the  two 
great  rivers  of  the  country,  flowing  through  Spain 
for  the  greatest  part  of  their  course ;  and  our  being 
taught  by  physical  geography  that,  as  rivers  ap- 

invasion  of  that  kingdom,  which  was  to  he  accomplished  in  the 
foUowiifg  year  hj  the  French  and  Spanish  annj,  under  the 
Dnke  of  Berwick.  After  haying  inquired  and  explored,  l^uy- 
aegur  took  it  into  his  head  to  construct  provision  wagons,  like 
those  used  by  the  armies  in  Flanders  and  the  Low  Countries ; 
and  these  were  to  be  employed  on  roads  in  which  every  thing 
is  uniformly  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  mules  f  He  settled  that 
the  waggons  laden  with  the  pontoons  and  beams  for  making 
Mdges,  and  with  the  long  scaling  ladders,  should  march  with  the 
ttwpB.  To  the  soldiers  he  proposed  to  give  wadded  and  quilted 
«yverlets  of  wool,  that  they  might  undress  themselves  when  they 
were  in  their  tents.  The  campaign  of  1704  was  opened ;  the 
tents,  the  bridge  equipages,  and  all  the  baggage  which  had  been 
considered  absolutely  necessary,  remained  behind;  the  con- 
quest of  Portugal  was  obliged  to  be  relinquished.  Yet  Puyse- 
gur  was  the  officer  of  that  age  who  was  the  most  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  science  of  the  marching  of  armies ;  he  has  taken 
eare  to  tell  us  so  himself,  and  his  contemporaries  did  not  contra- 
diet  him. 
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froaA  tiieir  luontfas,  tlie  nKmntairo  dip  and  the 
Talleyg  widen.   Here  it  is  just  the  contrary,  and  thi^t 
is  the  reasMm  why  Portugal  has  remained  a  kingr 
dom    UMiependent  of   8pain«      The    prorinces    of 
Entre  Douro   e    Minho    and  Trastos-Montes,   to 
the  south  of  tte  lower  Douro,  are  more  mouur 
tainous  and  difficult   than  the  bordering  Spanish 
provinces  of  Gralicia,  and  especially  of  Leon  and 
Zamonu    Between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  the 
jdains  of  Salamanca  and  the  valley  of  Plazenda 
terminate  in  Spain.     The  Siara  de  Gata,  by  which 
they  are  separated,  sinks  in  passing  the  Galidan  fron- 
tier, and  then  suddenly  rises,  at  the  distance  of  fiour 
leagues,  to  form  the  Estrelku     The  mass  and  the 
branches  of  the  Estrella  cover  the  central  region  of 
Portugal,  which  bears  the  ntone  of  Beira«     The  prin- 
cipal summit  of  this  vast  mountain  is  three  leagues 
to  the  south-east  of  Guarda.     It  towers  eight  hun*- 
dred  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  crown- 
ed with  snow  throughout  the  year.  From  its  granite 
sides  flow  the  Zezere,  the  Mond^^o,  the  Alva,  and 
thirty  other  tributaries  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro. 
Its  ramifications   are   sometimes  formed   in  steep 
angles,  sometimes  in  terraces  of  freestone  blocks, 
heaped  together  in  disorder.     Nature  and  state- 
policy  have  conspired  tc^ether  to  prevent  any  roads 
of  communication  being  made,  between  Portugal 
and  Spain,  across  the  rocks  of  Beira.     The  high  road 
from  Bayonne  to  Lisbon,  that  which  is  cdmmonly 
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used  by  carriages,  passes  by  Madrid,  crosses  the  Ta^ 
gus  at  the  bridge  of  Almaraz  in  Spanish  Estremar 
dura,  and  a  second  time  in  front  of  Lisbon,  where 
the  river  is  three  leagues  wide.  Military  for^ 
sight  did  not  allow  the  Fr^ich  to  take  a  road,  at 
the  end  of  which,  after  having  overcome  many  ob- 
stacles, they  would  still  have  to  force  the  passage  of 
an  enormous  river,  or  rather  arm  of  the  sea,  before 
they  could  arrive  at  the  object  of  their  expediiiom 
Besides,  the  auxiliary  Spanish  corps  being  charged 
to  occupy  the  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Douro,  and  the  Idft  bank  of  the  Tagus,  it  appeared 
that  the  operations  of  the  principal  army  ought  to 
be  central,  and  exclusively  applied  to  the  country 
comprehended  between  the  two  great  rivers  of  Por- 
tugal. 

A  struggle  with  the  diflBkniities  of  the  Estrella 
was,  therefore,  inevitable.  On  this  side  there  are 
two  roads  which  lead  to  Lisbon.  The  one  is  to  the 
north,  the  other  to  the  south,  of  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  The  first  goes  by  Almeida,  Celorico, 
Ponte  Murcella  and  Thomar.  The  narrow  carts  of 
the  country,  drawn  by  oxen,*  travel  it  with  ease. 

*  Agricultural  produce^  in  Portugal^  is  conveyed  in  low  carts, 
of  a  clumsy  construction^  similar  to  those  which  are  used  in  the 
other  mountainous  regions  of  the  Spanish  peninsula^  in  Turkey, 
and  in  northern  Africa ;  they  are  generally  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide  froiq  wheel  to  wheel.  There  is  very  little  iron  in  them ; 
in  some  there  is  none  at  all.  The  wheels  are  either  solid  or 
their  felloes  have  tires  of  green  oak.     They  are  fixed  to  the 
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Mb  con^endUe  obstacles  exist  to  the  march  of  ar- 
tiHeiy,  except  the  descent  from  the  slaty  tebk-land 
ef  Bdra-Alta*  into  the  yalley  of  the  Mondego. 
There  are  few  torrents  which  require  to  be  forded. 
Ob  the  principal  river,  such  as  the  Mondago,  the 
Aha^  and  the  Cdra,  there  are  tnidges.  The  coun- 
try is  pofmlotts  and  fertile.  The  second  road  goes 
by  Castdlo  Branoo  and  Ahrantes.  For  a  space  of 
thirty  leagues,  it  traverses  a  pile  of  rocks,  a  desert 
in  If hich  industry  has  contrived  here  and  there  to 
render  productive  some  nooks  of  a  wretched  soil. 
The  steep  ramifications  from  the  Sierra  de  Estrellaf 

%xletree>*  which  revolves  with  them ;  and^  as  they  are  never 
greased,  the  rotation  produces  a  continued  creaking,  which,  be- 
ing heard  a  long  way  off,  serves  to  give  notice  to  other  carts^ 
that  are  coming  along  the  narrow  mountain  road  in  an  opposite 
directiiHi. 

In  the  Visage  en  Potiugal,  by  Professor  link  and  Count  Hoff- 
mannsegg,  is  to  be  found  the  most  fiedthful  picture  which  has 
yet  been  traced  of  men  and  things  in  that  country. 

*  Beira  is  divided  into  several  parts,  namely  :  Beira  Alta, 
Upper  Beira,  which  comprehends  from  the  Serra  de  Estrella  to 
the  Donro,  and  from  the  Spanish  frontier  to  the  river  Orda; 
Beira  Baixa^  Lower  Beira,  which  comprises  the  country  between 
the  Serra  de  Estrella  and  the  Tagus ;  Beira  Mar,  which  in- 
cludes the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  The  name  of 
Cava  de  Beira  is  given  to  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Zezere  and 
Meimao,  between  Belmonte,  Covilham,  and  Fundas. 

t  In  Spanish,  a  chain  of  mountains  is  called  Sierra,  and  in 
Portuguese,  Serra,  which  means  a  saw.  The  natives  of  the 
Peninsula  think  that  the  indented.peaks,  with  which  the  sum- 
mits of  the  chains  are  thickly  set,  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  teeth 
lOf  a  saw. 
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ran  perpendiailaiiy  to  the  directioD  of  the  marcll. 
Every  two  leagues  tha«  are  rivers  which  have  aei- 
ther  bridges  nor  boats,  and  which  in  winter,  or  after 
rains,  cannot  be  paired  without  extreme  danger.  In 
such  excessively  difficult  ground,  even  the  most  fiee* 
tde  defence  may  disconcert  the  most  experienced 
army.  When,  after  having  triumphed  over  men 
and  nature,  that  army  reaches  Abrantes,  and  seems 
within  sight  of  the  con^immation  of  its  labours,  the 
Tagus  and  the  Zezere  shut  it  out  from  the  land  of 
promise,  and  oppose  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
invaders  who  have  not  been  able  to  bring  with  them 
either  artillery  or  a  bridge  equipage. 

The  army  was  in  ignorance  of  these  local  details, 
for  the  geographical  maps  are  so  inaccurate,  that 
they  do  not  even  give  the  names  of  the  rivers  that 
are  to  be  crossed.  The  Portuguese  themselves  are 
better  acquainted  with  India  and  Brazil  than  they 
are  with  the  valleys  of  Tras-os-Montes  and  Beinu 
All  the  information  that  the  French  could  obtain  at 
Salamanca,  was  picked  up  from  ignorant  muleteers. 
OeneralJunot  determined  to  take  the  road  to  Abran- 
tes, because  it  was  shorter  than  that  of  Ponte  M ur- 
cella.  By  doing  this  he  would  also  gain  several  ad- 
vantages, such  as  that  of  avoiding  the  fortress  of  Al- 
meida, which  probably  would  not  have  opened  its 
gates,  and  of  procuring  a  fresh  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion  and  provisions  at   Alcantara   on    the  Tagus, 
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wbere  tbe  Spaa^  diviaion  of  Geaeral  Caraffist  was 
sow  assemUing. 

The  army  left  Salamanca  on  the  12th  of  No- 
rember.  It  marched  by  brigades,  at  intervals  of  a 
days  distance  from  each  other:  the  troops  had 
orders  to  go  over  the  space  of  fifty  leagues,  between 
Salamanca  and  Alcantara,  in  five  days*  The  artil* 
lery  and  the  ba^^age  were  to  accompany  the  co^ 
himns  of  infantry ;  the  line  of  march  that  was  fixed 
CD  was  that  by  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  Puerto^  de  Pe- 
laks,  and  Moraleja.  The  weathar  was  horrible;  the 
rain  fdl  in  torrents.  Several  carriages  dropped  be- 
hind, finnn  the  time  of  passing  the  Yeltes,  before 
reaching  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  In  advancing,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  march  continued  to  increase.  As 
ndther  the  rapidity  nor  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment had  been  foreseen  at  Madrid,  provisions  had 
not  been  got  together,  and  it  was  impossible  to  col- 
lect them  promptly  on  a  frontier  depopulated  by 
former  wars  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  sd- 
dien,  having  nothing  to  eat,  roamed  about  in  the 
sear  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  columns,  lost  them- 
sdves  in  the  woods,  and  alarmed  the  peasants.  Se- 
veral periflbed  in  fording  the  aqueduct  between  Fu- 
ente  Oinnaldo  and  Pena  Parda.  The  van  of  the 
army  arrived  on  the  Tagus  in  a  state  of  wretched- 

*  Puerto,  in  Spanish^  and  Porto  or  Portella,  in  Portuguese^  (a 
^l  or  gate)  is  the  name  giren  to  the  mountain  passes. 
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ness  and  confiision,  which  was  the  foreruDner  of  still 
greater  wretchedness  and  conAision. 

Greneral  Junot  reached  Alcantara  two  days  before 
the  troops.  This  city,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tagns,  is  famous  for  its  bri<]^,  a  magnificent 
work  of  the  Romans.  It  was  formerly  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  principal  Spanish  frontier  fortresses 
against  Portugal,  though  its  fortifications  consist  of 
nothing  more  than  a  miserable  envelope,  with  sa- 
liant  and  re-entering  angles,  without  a  covered  way, 
and  without  a  moat.  No  military  establishments 
were  found  there.  General  Carafla  had  been  a  week 
in  the  city.  The  depopulation  of  the  circumjacent 
country  had  not  admitted  of  replacing  in  the  maga* 
zines  and  in  the  depdts  of  cattle,  the  bread  and 
meat  which  his  division  had  consumed.  Hardly 
one  or  two  rations  per  man  could  be  given  to  the 
French.  Their  damaged  cartridges  were  exchanged 
for  fresh  ammunition.  By  coming  to  Alcantara  the 
troops  had  lengthened  their  march  four  leagues. 
The  general-in-chief,  therefore,  ordered  that  those 
who  had  not  arrived,  and  the  whole  of  the  car« 
riages,  should  not  advance  farther  on  this  route  than 
Zarza-l&-Major.  In  spite  of  famine,  theirain,  igno- 
rance as  to  the  roads,  and  the  uncertainty  what  ene- 
mies there  would  be  to  encounter,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken.  In  his  situa- 
tion, to  march  was  to  fight,  and  to  arrive  would 
be  to  conquer.     By  the  order  of  the  day  of  the 
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ITlh  of  November,  the  corps  of  observation  of  the 
Gironde  was  informed,  that  it  would  enter  Por- 
ta^ before  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours. 
A  proclamation,*  issued  on  the  same  day  from  the 
hetd-quarters  at  Alcantara,  informed  the  Portu* 
gnese  that  the  armies  of  Napoleon  were  entering  their 
ooontry,  in  order  to  make  common  cause  with  their 
bdoved  sovereign  against  the  tyrant  of  the  seas.  As 
usual,  the  kihabitants  were  invited  to  remain  quiet  in 
their  towns  and  villages,  and  were  threatened  with 
the  custouMury  penalties,  in*«ase  of  their  taking  arms 
against  their  allies  the  French.  As  a  great  number 
of  soldiers,  a  part  of  the  artillery,  and  all  the  bag- 
gage, had  fallen  behind.  Adjutant-commandant  Bag- 
aeris  received  orders  to  wait  at  2iarza-la-Major  for 
Hbe  detachments,  stra^lers,  and  carriages,  which 
mocessively  arrived,  and  to  form  the  whole  into  a 
column,  with  which  he  was  to  follow  the  last  divi« 
sion  of  the  army. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  a  company,  of  light 
troops  took  post  at  Segura,  a  Portuguese  village, 
of  wboae  ancient  castle,  demolished  in  former  wars, 
mly  a  half-ruined  tower  is  now  standing.  On 
the  same  d»y,  the  vanguard,  consisting  of  the  seven- 
tieth raiment  of  infantry,  two  companies  of  Cata* 
kmian  sai^iers  and  miners,  and  the  Spanish  hussar 

^  Bee  Notes  and  Illnttnitioiit,  No^  IV.  st  the  end  of  this 
Tolame. 
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regiment  of  Maria  Louisa,  under  the  orders  c^  Bri» 
gadier-general  Maurin,  began  the  inarch  of  the 
army.  It  was  followed,  next  day,  by  the  first  and 
second  divisions  of  infantry,  and  by  that  of  General 
Caraffa.  These  forces  entered  Portugal  by  the 
bridge  of  Segura,  on  the  Erjas,  and  called  in  the 
company  of  light  troops  which  had  been  pushed  for^ 
ward.  The  rest  of  the  army  set  out,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding days,  and  forded  the  Erjas,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  on  which  are  the  remains  of  the  dis- 
mantled fortress  of  Salvatierra  do  Estremo. 

The  march  was  directed  on  Castello  Branco!  The 
advanced  guard  took  the  best  but  longest  road, 
which  goes  through  the  small  town  of  Idanha  a 
Nova.  The  other  part  of  the  army  proceeded  in 
two  columns;  the  one  by  Zitoeira  and  Ledoviro; 
the  other,  by  Rosmarinhal  and  Monforte.  Both  of 
them  forded  the  Aravil  and  the  Poncul,  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Tagus. 

Castello  Branco  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and 
is  overlooked  by  an  old  castle.  In  1704  Marshal 
Berwick  ordered  a  part  of  its  walls  to  be  blown  up. 
The  Spanish  army,  under  Count  d'Aranda,  and  the 
auxiliary  corps,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Beau- 
vau,  were  not  aUe  to  penetrate  farther  than  this 
town  in  1762.  It  is  a  bishopric,  and  the  principal 
town  of  a  comarca.  It  has  a  population  of  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  which  in  such  a  country  is  a  con- 
siderable number. 
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The  troops  spent  bnt  one  night  at  Castello  Branco^ 
aid  contiiiued  their  progress  in  two  columns.  The 
advanced  guard  and  the  second  division  proceeded 
by  Perdigao  and  Macao ;  the  road  is  practicable  for 
man  and  horse,  and  there  are  but  few  torrents.  At 
the  Portdla  da  Milharica  this  road  crosses  the  steep 
mountains  which  run  perpendicularly  to  the  Tagus, 
from  the  summit  of  the  Moradal  to  behind  Villa- 
Velha,  and  which,  after  having  contracted  the  stream 
between  two  rocks,  stretch  out  towards  Niza,  in  the 
Alemtejo*  This  difficult  chain  is  traversed,  or  ra- 
ther  rent  Cfpexk^  hj  the  river  Ocreza,  which  is  not 
fordahle  anywhere  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Tagus.  The  troops  passed  it  in  fVont  of  Vendas 
Novas  by  a  ferryJxmt,  which  could  not  omtain 
more  than  twdve  men,  or  four  horses*  It  was 
with  extreme  slowness,  and  not  without  the  loss  of 
some  soldiers,  that  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  and 
eight  or  nine  hundred  horses,  were  conveyed  from 
the  one  bank  to  the  other. 

The  general  staff,  the  first  division,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  columns  of  the  itear-guard,  and  whatever 
artfflery-waggons  they  could  carry  with  them,  took 
the  upper  road,  which  is  wider  than  the  other,  but 
thickly  set  with  blocks  of  quartz  and  rocky  aspe* 
rities.  At  every  step  swollen  and  rapid  rivers  tried 
the  patience  of  the  troops,  and  swept  some  of  them 
away.  Besides  several  torrents  of  less  magnitude, 
they  were  obliged  successively  to  ford  the  Liria,  the 
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Ocreza,  which  was  then  four  feet  in  depth;  the 
Alvito,  still  wider^  and  nearly  as  deep;  and  the 
Troy  a,  the  passage  of  which  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  very  dangerous,  if  the  Alvito  and  the  Ocreza 
had  not  previously  been  crossed.  On  the  right  bank 
of  the  Alvito  rises  perpendicularly  the  chain  which 
comes  from  Moradal.  The  pass  which  leads  through 
this  chain  is  called  Portella  das  Thalhadas.  On  the 
right  and  left  of  the  road,  the  army  saw  the  remains 
of  the  redoubts  which  were  constructed  by  the  Count 
de  Lippe,  when,  in  the  campaign  of  1762,  he  wished 
to  add  to  the  strength  of  this  strong  position.  After 
a  fifteen  hours'  march  the  stoutest  and  nimblest  of 
the  men  reached  Sobreira  Formoza.  The  French 
stopped  but  a  night  in  that  village.  Other  torrents, 
other  mountains  awaited  them,  aknost.all  the  way 
to  Abrantes.  Old  soldiers,  who  had  served  in  the 
Swiss  and  Tyrolese  Alps,  were  astonished  when 
they  found  it  necessary  to  descend  aknost  vertically 
into  the  bed  of  the  Codes,  and  then  scale  the  wall  of 
rocks  on  the  left  bank  of  that  tributary  stream  of  the 
Zezere. 

During  five  deadly  days,  cheerless  eminences  of 
free-stone  succeed  wastes  of  sharp  slaty  rocks,  and 
are  followed  by  enormous  mountains  of  granite. 
Here,  wherever  the  stone  does  not  appear  on  the 
surface,  the  eye  wanders  till  it  is  lost  over  wastes 
uniformly  strewed  with  heath  and  cistus.  The  only 
flocks  of  the  inhabitants  are  lean  goats,  so  timid  that 
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they  are  alwajrs  readj  to  fly  to  the  mouDtains.  To 
find  the  traces  of  human  beings,  they  must'  be 
sought  for  at  the  bottom  of  some  ravines,  which 
retain  water  in  summer*  There,  near  a  hamlet, 
which,  in  the  colour  and  the  shape  of  its  houses,  re- 
sembles a  continuation  of  the  eternal  rock,  some  en- 
closures are  planted  with  olives,  and  a  little  rye  and 
maize  is  sown.  The  monotony  of  the  landscape  is 
relieved  by  nothing  but  insulated  chesnut-trees, 
which  were  then  leafless,  the  pale  cork-trees,  and 
the  stunted  green  oaks,  the  appearance  of  which 
has,  at  all  seasons,  a  melancholy  effect. 

The  army  suffered  incessantly  from  the  bad  wea- 
ther. In  Portugal,  the  autumnal  rains  are  a  posi- 
tive deluge,  which  reminds  us  of  the  winter  of  the 
Antilles.  Twenty  times  a  day  the  columns  of 
infantry  were  broken  in  fording  the  swollen  and 
overflown  rivers.  The  soldiers  straggled  along  at 
random ;  and,  ceasing  to  be  restrained  by  the  ties 
of  discipline  and  the  presence  of  their  leaders,  they 
had  no  longer  the  appearance  of  an  army,  but  rather 
of  a  medley  of  individuals  exasperated  by  distress. 
The  day's  march  was  a  very  long  one.  The  narrow 
paths  often  obliged  them  to  proceed  one  by  one.  In 
a  country  where  the  mountains  are  so  lofty,  the  sun 
is  scarcely  eight  hours  above  the  horizon.  It  was 
not  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night  that  they  could  reach 
their  resting-place.  And  what  a  resting-place  t 
almost   always  the  naked  rock.      In  the  German 
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wars,  a  smoking  stove  and  kind  hosts  made  ^0 
French  forget  the  Unh  of  a  forced  maoch*  In  Poiv 
tugal,  it  waa  a  6od*send  when,  after  having  endured 
the  most  terrible  fatigues,  they  could  obtain  the  shel*- 
ter  of  a  green  oak ;  when,  from  the  scrubby  olive 
trees,  they  could  p]x>cure  fuel  enough  to  make  a  fire» 
which,  after  all,  had  not  heat  enough  to  dry  their 
body  and  their  clothes,  drenched  as  they  were  by 
the  rains  of  heaven  and  the  streams* 

The  French  were  not  expected  in  Portugal;  no 
preparation  had  been  made  to  receive  them,  either 
as  friends  or  as  enemies.  It  was  known  in  Beira 
that  they  were  coasting  along  the  frontier.  As  the 
magistrates  received  from  Lisbon  neither  orders  nor 
advice,  as  to  the  conduct  that  was  to  be  observed 
towards  them,  it  was  sui^)osed  that  the  French 
army  would  pass  the  Tagus,  in  the  Spanish  terrii-^ 
tory,  to  proceed  to  Gibraltar.  This  opinion  gained' 
ground  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  first  columns 
had  taken  the  direction  of  Alcantara.  Yet,  all  at 
once,  behold  them  entering  Portugal,  with  no  pro- 
visions, no  means  of  transport,  and  pushing  on  with* 
out  stop  through  a  country  in  which  a  prudent  tra«- 
veller  never  quits  the  place  where  he  has.  slept  with^- 
out  providing  subsistence  for  the  day. 

Accordingly,  no  distribution  of  provisions  was 
made.  Castello  Branco,  the  only  place  on  the  road 
wMch  ooidd  have  furnished  bread,  meat,  and  wine» 
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W86  taken  at  unawares,  and  was,  in  a  manner, 
stanmed  bj  the  irruption  of  the  foreign  troops.    Not- 
withstanding several  examples  of  severit j,  which  the  * 
commander-in-cluef  exercised  on  offending  French 
and  Spaniards,  less  as  a  punishment  for  unavoidaUe 
fimlts,  than  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  disorder  at 
a  time  when  it  would  not  be  so  excusable,  the  plun- 
dering which  tidok  place  hindered  the  inhabitants 
from  applying  to^  the  use  of  the  army  the  scanty 
resources  which  they  might  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect together  under  ordinary  circumstances.   Pressed 
by  want,  the  soldiers  betook  themselves  to  the  com- 
mons, and  ate  the  honey  from  the  liives  which  are 
scattered  about  in  those  situations.    Some  discovered 
and  devoured  the  frugal  hoard  of  mai^e,  olives,  and 
chesnuts,  which  the  poor  peasant  had  put  by  tb  feed^ 
his  family  during  the  winter ;  others  lived  on  tUe 
deoms,  beliotas,  with  which  cattle  are  fattened  in  the 
Peninsula.    Woe  to  the  humble  cottage  that  fell  in' 
the  way  of  thes^  fkmished  marauders !     The  terri- 
fied ikmilies  immediate!^  took  flight'.     Many  soldier^ 
of  the  inrfhntry  we^e  killed  by  the  peasants,  who 
were  driven  to  despair.     The  davalry  lost  a  still' 
greater  number  of  horses ;  even  tRe  strongest'  were 
unshod,  meagre,  and  worn  out.     Prom  the  first  day 
after  the  passing  of  the  Erjas,  the  artillery  fell  into 
the  rear,  though  twelve  oxen  or  horses  were  har- 
nessed to  each  field-piece;  and  though;  in  scaling  the 
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mountains,  they  were  rather  carried  than  drawn  up 
by  the  artillerymen  and  the  soldiers  assigned  for  the 
service  of  the  park. 

Greneral  Junot  arrived  at  Abrantes  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th.  His  advanced  guard  had  entered 
that  town  the  evening  before.  His  first  care  was  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  Zezere.  The  occupation 
of  Abrantes  was  to  be  completed,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  by  taking  possession  of  Punhete,*  a  small 
town,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Zezere,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Tagus.  Mezeur,  captain  of 
engineers,  the  Catalan  sappers  and  miners,  and  a 
detachment  of  French  infantry,  were  accordingly 
dispatched  to  Punhete  to  re-establish  a  bridge, 
formed  of  boats,  which,  after  having  been  used  for 
that  purpose  in  1801,  were  now  scattered  about  in 
various  parts  of  the  river.  Abrantes  is  a  consider- 
able city.  It  is  built  on  the  southern  slope  of  an 
eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Tagus. 
The  entrance  to  it  is  by  narrow  and  difficult  roads ; 
the  upper  part  has  old  walls  and  a  ruined  castle. 
There  is  a  permanent  bridge  of  boats  a  quarter  of  a 
league  below  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  is  the  last  on 
the  road  to  Lisbon.  Not  far  from  here,  the  Tagus^ 
enlarged  by  the  Zezere,  ceases  to  flow  in  an  abyss^ 
and  descends  to  the  sea,  majestic,  immense,  and 


•  At  Punhete  boats  are  built  so  expeditiously,  that  they  seem 
to  descend  Mm  the  forests  into  the  river. 
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watering  the  fertile  plains  which  are  situated  at  the 
termination  of  the  desert,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
Alemtejo,  on  one  side,  and  of  Estremadura  on  the 
other.  The  fortress  of  Abrantes  might  be  made  to 
have  a  great  influence  upon  military  operations.  It 
only  wants  to  be  better  fortified  to  be  the  key  of 
Portugal. 

At  Abrantes  the  sufierings  of  the  army  terminated* 
Provisions  and  shoes  were  given  out  to  the  soldiers. 
The  doubts  which  had  hitherto  been  felt  as  to  the 
stepst  which  the  Court  of  Lisbon  would  take,  and  the 
jmt  fears  of  the  English  effecting  a  landing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  now  vanished  before  consola- 
tory hopes.  If  the  Prince  Regent  had  intended  to 
resort  to  force  of  arms  to  prevent  foreigners  entering 
his  kingdom,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  him  from 
opposing  the  French  with  more  than  ten  thousand 
troops,  collected  beforehand  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
capital.  The  regulars  and  the  militia  would  have 
garrisoned  Abrantes,  or,  at  least,  they  would  have 
occupied  the  entrenchments  which  still  existed  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Zezere,  opposite  Punhete. 
On  the  contrary,  the  moral  aspect  of  the  country 
was  quiet  and  peaceable.  The  success  of  the  expe- 
dition was  no  longer  problematical.  With  a  sort  of 
openness  of  heart,  which,  however,  was  not  wholly 
without  calculation,  the  French  General  himself 
announced  to  the  Portuguese  Prime  Minister  his 
arrival   at  Abrantes.      **  I  shall  be  at    Lisbon    in 
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faar  days/'  said  he.  **  My  soldiers  are  quite  dis- 
consolate that  they  have  not  yet  fired  a  shot  Do 
iiot  compel  them  to  do  it  I  think  you  will  be  in 
the  wrong  if  you  do." 

Portugal  was  conquered,  and  the  Prince  Regent 
did  not  even  know  that  foreign  troops  had  set  foot 
in  his  kingdom.  After  the  departure  of  the  French 
legation  and  the  Spanish  embassy  from  Lisbon,  the 
government  had  advised  the  merchants  of  the 
English  factory  not  to  wait  the  issue  of  a  quarrel 
which,  whatever  might  be  its  result,  could  not  £^l 
to  terminate  to  their  prejudice  ;  to  hasten  their  ve- 
moval,  it  relinquished  the  custom-house  duties  pay- 
able upon  exported  merchandize.  Three  hundred 
English  figunilies,  almost  denationalised  by  their  long 
residence  in  those  cities,  immediately  left  Lisbon 
and  Oporto  with  their  property.  A  promise  was 
given  to  respect  the  persons  and  prc^)erty  of  those 
who  stayed.  On  this  condition,  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  French  and  Spaniards  should 
^ot  enter  Portugal,  England  allowed  the  Court  of 
Lisbon  to  yield  an  ostensible  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Encouraged  by  this  permission,  the  government 
wrote  to  Paris,  that  it  would  take  part,  fiiUy  and 
absolutely,  in  the  continental  system,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  declare  war  against  England;  but  it 
pleaded  that  the  particular  situation  of  the  country 
and  its  noaritime  and  commercial  interests,  rendered 
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extreme  pradence  necessary.    Richly  laden  vessels 
were    expected    from    America.      A    Portuguese 
squadron  was  then    cruising    before    Algiers,  and 
would  infalliUy  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  if 
hostilities  were  commenced  before  it  had  time  to  re- 
turn to  the  Tagus.   Brazil  was  destitute  of  fortifica- 
tions and  troops.   It  was  of  importance  to  the  powers 
that  had  united  against  the  supremacy  of  a  single 
state,  that  it  should  not  add  this  rich  portion  of  the 
American   Continent  to  its   already  too  numerous 
possessions.     To  prevent  Brazil  from  becoming  an 
EngH^  colony,  the  Prince  Regent  offered  to  send 
bis  eldest  son  with  the  title  of  Constable,  to  revive 
in  his  subjects  of  the  New  World  their  affection  for 
the  mother  country.     The  Prince  of  Beira  was  then 
only  nine  years  old,  but  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Brazil,  the  Queen's  sister,  who  was  beloved  by  the 
people,  and  was  considered  as  the  strongest  minded 
individual  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  should  accom- 
pany the  Prince  and  govern  in  his  name,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  late  Viceroy,  Don   Fernando  de 
Portugal.     It  was  hoped  at  Lisbon  that  this  resolu- 
tion, which  was  notified  at  the  same  time  to  the 
nation  and  to  foreign  courts,  would   be  in  unison 
with  the  political  views  <rf  France.     If,  however, 
the  hope  of  the  Prince  should  be  disappointed,  be 
must,  as  he  had  often  (feclared,  adopt,  though  with 
reluctance,  the  measure   of  withdrawing  with  his 
family  from  his  European  dominions. 
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Notwithstanding  this,  the  intelligence  receired 
from  Paris  did  not  cease  to  be  alarming.  The 
Portuguese  Ambassador  had  only  vague  suspicions 
with  respect  to  the  machinations  and  intrigues 
which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  ;  but  he 
saw  the  troops  assembling  at  Bayonne.  His  letters, 
which  grew  every  day  more  pressing,  at  last  decid- 
ed the  Cabinet  of  Lisbon  tp  issue  an  official  dedara* 
tion  of  war  against  England.  By  his  edict  of  the 
20th  of  October,*  the  Prince  Regent  announced 
that,  finding  it  impossible  to  preserve  any  longer 
a  neutrality  which  was  so  advantageous  to  his  sub- 
jects, he  had  determined  to  join  the  cause  of  the 
Continent,  and  to  shut  his  ports  against  British 
vessels,  commercial  as  well  as  warlike.  On  the 
twenty  second  of  October,  the  Portuguese  Ambas- 
sador in  England  signed,  in  the  name  of  the  same 
Prince,  an  eventual  Convention,  by  which  the  Court 
of  London  agreed  to  tolerate  the  closing  of  the 
Lusitanian  ports,  provided  Fance  did  not  require 
any  thing  further;  and  engaged  to  furnish  active 
assistance  to  convey  the  Court  of  Lisbon  to  Brazil, 
in  case  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  common 
enemy  should  render  that  measure  necessary. 

The  more  hesitation^  and  difficulty  there  was  in 
the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Portuguese 
government,  the  more  it  strove  to  induce  a  bdief 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations^  No.  V.  at  the  end  of  this 
Volume. 
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that  it  had  entered  sincerely  into  the  new'  system  of 

p(ditical  ideas.     A  levy  of  recruits  was  ordered,  to 

raise  to  twelve  hundred  men  the  raiments  of  in- 

&ntry,  which  were  all  incomidete.     On  the  same 

day,  the  Prince  R^ent  decreed  the  putting  on  foot 

of  two  militia  laments  of  Eastern  and  Western 

Lisbon,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  corps  of  cavalry, 

under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Horse  Volunteers. 

Officers  of  the  engineers  and  artillery  were  sent 

to  the  Peninsula  of  Peniche,  and  the  maritime 

forts,  to  repair  and  arm  them»  and  increase  their 

means  of  attack  and  defence.     Batteries,  intended 

to  produce  a  cross  fire  with  those  on  the  right  bank, 

were  marked  out  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus. 

Moveable  batteries  were  organized  on  the  coast.    8e- 

varal  corps,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  army,  had 

never   before   stirred    from    their   usual   garrisons, 

were  dow  removed.     A  brigade,  composed  of  two 

regiments  stationed  in  the  capital,  the  fourth  and 

the  tenth  of  infantry,  were  cantoned  at  Carcabelos, 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  with  orders  to  oppose 

any  landing  which  the  enemy  might  attempt,  and, 

in  case  of  need,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  forts* 

The  thirteenth  regiment   of  infantry  also  quitted 

Lisbon  to  garrison  Peniche,  which  had  hitherto  been 

guarded  only  by  invalide  soldiers.     The  light  l^on 

reinforced   the  garrison  of  Setubal.     Camps  were 

jmjected  at  Barcellos,  to  the  north  of  the  Douro ; 

atSoura,  near  Coimbre;  at  Mafra;  and  at  Alcacer 
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do  Sal,  to  the  south  of  the  Tagos.  In  <ihe  mean 
while,  till  these  oould  be  formed,  there  appeared 
to  be  estaUished  a  sufficient  line  of  obsa^ation  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  coast 

Still  more  animation  was  manifested  in  the  naval 
service.  Squadrons  were  required  to  defend  the 
entrance  of  the  Tagus  gainst  the  English  fleet. 
Viscount  Anadia,  the  secretary  of  state  for  this 
department,  was  seen  to  tear  himself  all  at  ouce 
from  his  mild  and  indolent  habits,  hurry  to  the 
arsenal  at  day-break,  and  spend  his  time  wholly  on 
board  the  ships.  Every  vessel  in  the  navy,  that 
was  thought  sea-worthy,  was  refitted,  equipped,  and 
provisioned,  without  a  moment's  delay. 

The  royal  treasury  was  exhausted;  money  be- 
came daily  more  scarce.  Yet  an  increase  in  the 
receipts  was  necessary,  to  cover  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  augmenting  and  putting  in  motion  the 
land  and  sea  forces.  Individuals  were  invited,  by  a 
royal  decree,  to  bring  their  plate  to  tiie  mint,  eidier 
as  a  gift  or  a  loan,  or  to  be  coined  on  their  own 
account  The  Prince  Regent  set  the  example,  and 
converted  a  part  of  the  crown  plate  into  new 
^lifuzadoes. 

Even  those  persons,  however,  who  were  the  least 
dear-sighted,  remarked,  that  there  was  more  of 
show  than  reality  in  all  this  parade  of  defensive  pre- 
parations ;  and  that  those  means  of  which  the  efficacy 
was  most  obvious,  might  be  applied  to  uses  quite 
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diffierent  from  4;hat  which  was  avowed.  Thus,  the 
fleet  being  provisioned  for  several  months,  there 
'was  notiiing  to  prevent  it  from  being  employed  in 
oonveymg  to  Bnsdl  the  royul  family  and  the  gran- 
dees of  tlie  kingdom.  The  plate,  by  being  con- 
verted into  coin,  coidd  be  removed  with  more  ease. 
The  regiments  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon 
aiigbt  serve  to  protect  the  departure  of  the  Prince 
against  a  popular  insurrection,  which  was  naturally 
to  be  expected ;  and,  in  case  of  being  pressed  by 
foreign  troops,  the  forts,  made  tenable  and  furnished 
with  artillery,  and  especially  the  fort  of  Peniche, 
might,  by  their  resistance,  gain  the  time  which  was 
requisite  for  effecting  the  embarkation  regularly 
and  without  disorder. 

It  was  -not  without  reason  that  tJie  Court  of 
Lisbon  was  suspicious  of  its  new  allies.  The  storm 
which  was  brewing  against  it  was  gathering  with 
frightful  rapidity.  The  Ambassadors  of  Portugal 
were  dismissed  from  Paris  and  Madrid.  By  his 
presence  at  Lisbon,  Don  Lorenzo  de  Lima  gave 
additional  wd^  to  the  arguments  with  which 
he  hmi  filled  his  correspondence.  He  had  seen  the 
corps  of  observation  of  the  Gironde  in  full  march 
through  Spain.  Regret  was  now  felt  that  recourse 
bad  been  had  to  temporising.  Notwithstanding 
die  promises  made  to  England,  the  Prince  Regent, 
00  the  Bth  of  November,  signed  an  order  to  place 
guards  over  the  few  British  subjects  who  had  re- 
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mained  at  Lisbon,  and  to  sequestrate  their  property. 
He  quieted  his  scrupulous  conscience  by  reflecting 
on  the  facilities  and  delays  which  he  had  granted,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  place  their  persons  and 
properties  in  security. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Above  all  things 
it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  march  of  the  French 
army,  and  appease  Napoleon.  Don  Pedro-Jose- 
Joaquim  Vito  de  Menezes,  Marquis  of  Marialva,  one 
of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  who  was  most  qualified 
by  birth,  and  most  distinguished  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind,  was  dispatched  to  the  Emperor.  He 
was  instructed  to  offer  pecuniary  sacrifices,  and,  as 
a  mark  of  personal  respect  to  the  Emperor,  he  was 
to  propose  a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Beira, 
the  future  heir  to  the  throne,  and  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg. 

The  events  of  the  war  prevented  M.  de  Marialva 
from  going  further  than  Madrid.  But  had  he 
reached  Paris,  his  mission  would  have  had  no  better 
success.  .  It  was  not  merely  to  occupy  two  great 
ports  on  the  ocean  that  the  Emperor  had  sent  his 
troops  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  The  whole  of  the 
Peninsula  was  included  within  the  scope  of  his 
gigantic  projects.  The  secret  collusion  between 
Portugal  and  England  had  not  eluded  his  vigUance^ 
and  it  ministered  to  his  policy  in  the  system  which 
was  then  protected  by  victory :  since  the  house  of 
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Braganza  chose  to  betray  the  cause  of  the  Conti- 
oent,  it  must  cease  to  reign.* 

In  the  day  when  her  ally  of  a  century  old  was  in 
distress,  En^nd  did  not  attempt  to  commit  her  ar- 
mies in  an  unequal  contest  with  the  combined  forces 
of  France  and  Spain.  But,  though  unable  to  defend 
the  Portuguese,  she  wished  at  least  to  share  in  their 
spoils.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  famous  for  having  at  St. 
John  of  Acre,  given  a  slight  check  to  the  fortunate 
career  of  Napoleon,  sailed  from  England,  early  in 
November,  with  a  squadron,  to  escort  the  Prince  Re- 
gent to  Brazil,  or,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  fleet.  As  there  might  be  some  obsta. 
cles  in  the  way  of  this  operation,  instructions  Were 
sent  to  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Moore,  who 
was  then  proceeding  with  seven  thousand  men  from 
Sicily  to  the  Baltic,  to  call  at  Lisbon,  and  concur  in 
carrying  the  plan  into  effect.  Another  corps  of 
troops,  which  was  assembled  at  Portsmouth,  under 
the  orders  of  Major-general  Sir  Brent  Spencer,  was 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  same  country,  should  there 
i^pear  to  be  a  likelihood  of  meeting  with  any  resist- 
ance. General  Beresford  was  dispatched  with  a  re- 
giment to  occupy  the  island  of  Madeira.  Orders 
were  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  to  seize  Goa  and  the 
other  Portuguese  establishments.  English  foresight 
did  not  forget  even  the  factory  of  Macao  in  China. 

•  See  the  Monkeur,  Nov.  13. 1807. 
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Lord  Strangford,  a  man  l^s  known  at  the  time  by 
his  diplomatic  services  than  by  his  success  in  el^ant 
literature,  was  the  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
his  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  Prince  R^nt.  Not- 
withstanding the  official  declaration  of  th&  20tb  of 
October,  he  had  continued  to  reside  at  Lisbon,  and 
to  negotiate  with  the  ministers.  He  announced  to 
them  that,  ^^  in  consenting  to  overlook  the  inisult  of 
exclusion  from  the  Portuguese  ports,  the  King  of 
England  granted  every  thing  that  the  difficulty  of 
circumstances  and  the  recollection  of  an  ancient  alli- 
ance could  justly  require ;  but  that  a  single  instance 
more  of  subserviency  to  France  would  inevitably 
draw  down  reprisals."  The  effect  followed  dose 
upon  the  threat.  As  soon  as  Viscount  Strangford 
was  informed  of  the  order  issued  for  detaining  his 
countrymen,  he  took  down  the  arms  of  England- 
from  over  the  gate  of  his  hotel,  and  demanded  his* 
passports.  A  few  days  after  he  removed  on  board 
the  Hiberoia,  the  Admiral's  ship  of  tiie  English  fleet, 
which  had  arrived  off  the  bar  of  Lisbon.  In  obe*- 
dience  to  his  instructions  from  the  ministry.  Rear-ad- 
miral Sir  Sidney  Smith  declared  the  Tagus  and  the 
Portuguese  coast  in  a  state  of  Mdckade.* 

From   the  windows  of  his  palace  of  Mafra,  the 

\  See  Notes  and  Illustnitiims,  No«  VI.,  at  the  end  of  tlut. 
Volume. 
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FHnce  R^ent  saw  the  vesseb  of  Great  Britain  giv- 
ing chace  to  the  ships  of  his  snbjects.  By  land  as 
by  sea,  every  thing  around  him  was  hostile.  In  con- 
sequence of  having  endeavoured  to  keep  well  with 
two  rival  powers,  he  was  on  the  point  of  losing  all; 
without  even  the  consolation  of  having  saved  his  ho- 
nour. W(rful  condition  fbr  a  sovereign,  whose  cour^ 
tiers  could  not  believe  in  the  patriotimi  and  devoted- 
ness  of  the  nation,  because  there  was  nothing  in  their 
own  hearts  but  selfishness^  and  pusillanimity ! 

The  merchant  ships  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto  were 
seized  and  taken  into  the  English  ports  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  French,  passing  the  Erjas,  began 
to  piUage   the  cottages  of  the  peasants  of  Beira. 
The  want  of  posts  and  roads,  and  the  negligence  of 
the  Administration^  caused  their  march  to  remain 
unknown.  They  were  supposed  to  have  stopped  at  8a« 
lamanca,  or,  at  the  utmost,  advanced  only  as  far  as 
Alcantara,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  S4th  of  No- 
rembmr,  the  government  received  the,  letter,  dated 
at  Abrantes,  from  tiieir  general4n-chief.     By  a  sin- 
gular coincidence  it  happened  that,  on  the  same  day, 
the  24th  of  November,  there  arrived  at  the  English 
fleet  a  messenger  from  London,  who  brought  the 
number  of  the  M oniteur,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  bouse  of  Braganza   had  ceased  to  reign,  and 
brought  also  an  assurance  that,  forgetting  the  past, 
England  was  ready  to  restore  its  friendship  to  the 
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Prince  Regent,  if  he  would  consent  to  depart  to 
Brazil,  but  that  it  would  never  suffer  the  Portu- 
guese navy  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  France. 

The  surest  way  of  preventing  this,  would  have 
beep  to  seize  it  But  this  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  taking  the  forts  on  the  Tagus,  and  the 
troops  under  Generals  Moore  and  Spencer  were  not 
yet  arrived.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  sent  a  message  on 
shore,  and  backed  it  by  pressing  letters.  Lord 
Strangford  landed :  an  extraordinary  council  of  state 
was  convoked,  and  the  situation  of  the  house  of 
Braganza  and  of  the  monarchy  was  discussed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prince.  England  guaranteed  the 
colonial  possessions. 

From  France,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  expected  but  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  terrible  Moniteur.  After  all,  it 
was  better  to  reign  in  America  than  to  be  a  prisoner 
in  Europe.  To  make  such  an  evident  fact  as  this 
clear  to  the  dullest  understanding,  did  not  require 
the  vehemence  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  or  the  rhetoric 
of  Lord  Strangford.  It  was  a  more  eloquent  coun- 
sellor than  the  two  Englishmen,  it  was  fear,  that  at 
last  overcame  the  perpetual  fluctuation  of  the  Prince 
Regent :  he  resolved  to  embark. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  the  royal  fa- 
mily went  to  the  castle  of  Queluz,  two  leagues  from 
Lisbon,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  the  quay  of  Belena, 
where  the  preparations  to  embark  were  to  be  made» 
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The  result  of  the  ddiberatioii  wa3  communicated  to 
the  principal  persons  of  the  government  and  the 
court,  and  to  those  whom  the  Prince  Regent  him* 
self  selected  to  accompany  him  to  BraziL  The  ma- 
rine brigade  went  on  board  the  ships.  The  captains 
of  the  royal  and  commercial  vessels  were  authorised 
to  receive,  in  those  births  which  were  not  appropri- 
ated by  authority,  all  such  faithful  subjects  as  were 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  emigrating,  and,  among 
these,  the  preference  was  to  be  given  to  naval  and 
military  officers.  The  custom-house  was  ordered 
not  to  claim  the  export  duties  on  the  luggage  and 
goods  of  the  emigrants.  The  major  part  of  the  per- 
sons emfdoyed  in  the  government  offices  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Prince,  and 
many  were  refused.  There  was  not  room  enough 
in  the  vessels  for  all  those  whom  the  fear  of  foreign 
troops  induced  to  share  the  fate  of  their  sovereign. 
The  moveables  of  the  court  and  of  individuals  were 
8hq>ped  in  the  utmost  disorder.*  For  three  days, 
Belem  quay  was  blocked  up  with  carriages,  precious 
effects,  and  heavy  bales  and  chests,  which  were  in  a 
manner  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  first  comer. 

The  twenly-fiflh  of  November  was  spent  by  the 
government  in  devising  means  to  diminish  the  con- 

*  The  emigration  which  took  place  under  these  circumstances 
has  been  estimated  at  as  many  as  fifteen  thousand  persons, 
reekoning  those  la  the  fleet  and  in  the  Portuguese  and  foreign 
merchantmen. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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fusion  and  collision  which  could  not  fail  to  arise 
from  the  unforeseen  march  of  foreign  armies.  An 
order  was  sent  to  the  dvil  magistrates,  and  to  the 
governors  of  fortresses  and  provinces,  to  receive  the 
French  and  Spanish  troops.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
Chevalier  d'Araujo  despatched  a  Portuguese  mer- 
chant,  Jos6  Oliviera  de  Barreto,  a  part  of  whose 
&mily  was  settled  in  France,  to  meet  General 
Junot,  for  the  purpose  of  parle}ring  with  him  and 
gaining  time. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  a  decree,*  which  was  pub- 
lished and  posted  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  announced 
to  the  Portuguese  people  that  the  Prince  had  re- 
solved to  remove  to  the  American  provinces,  with 
the  queen,  his  fiEunily,  and  the  court,  and  to  fix  his 
residence  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  till  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace.  ^'  Notwithstanding  he  had  exhaust- 
ed the  public  treasury,  and  had  made  continually 
repeated  sacrifices,  he  had  not,"  he  said,  ^^  been  able 
to  succeed  in  preserving  the  Messings  of  peace  to  his 
beloved  subjects.  The  French  troops  were  on  their 
march  towards  the  capital :  to  resist  would  be  to 
shed  the  blood  of  brave  men,  without  any  benefit  to 
their  native  land.  Being  himself  more  particularly 
the  object  of  the  unprovoked  hatred  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  he  departed  with  those  belonging  to  him, 

*  See  Notes  and  Ulastrations,  No.  VII.  at  the  end  of  tins 
volame« 
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tfaat  he  might  lighten  the  burthen  of  calamity  which 
pressed  on  the  comitrj." 

In  imitation  of  what  was  done  in  1574,  when 
King  Sebastian  set  out  on  the  African  expedition, 
the  Prince  Regent  conmiittedthe  reins  of  government, 
during  his  absence,  to  a  council  of  five  members, 
chosen  from  among  the  most  eminent  individuals  of 
the  monarchy.  The  Marquis  of  Abrantes,  allied  to 
the  rdgning  house,  as  being  descended  from  a  na- 
tural son  of  King  John  II.,  was  the  president.  It 
was  recommended  to  the  governors  of  the  kingdom 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  French 
army  from  having  any  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  preserve  a  good  understand- 
ing between  the  two  nations,  which,  though  the  one 
was  traversing  in  arms  the  territory  of  the  other, 
did  not,  therefore,  cease  to  be  allies  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  compassionate 
tenderness  and  the  affectionate  disposition  ci  the 
Pwtoguese,  nuty  form  an  idea  of  the  consternation 
fato  whidi  lisbon  was  {dunged,  when  it  became 
kaown  that  the  departure  to  Brazil  was  irrevocably 
decided  upon.  Never  did  a  great  dty  bear  so  close 
a  resemblance  to  a  single  family.  The  inhabitants, 
when  they  met,  squeezed  each  other's  hands,  and 
sought  and  received  pity,  as  if  every  one  was  about 
to  lose  his  child  or  his  £Either.  The  princes  g£  the 
bowe  of  Braganza  were  kindly^  unaffiscted,  and  po- 

£  a 
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puJar.     They  were  beloved,  if  not  from  reflection,  at 
least  from  habit. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  streets  and 
squares  were  thronged  with  weeping  citizens.  The 
royal  family  'set  out  from  Queluz  sooner  than  had 
been  expected,  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion. Guards  had  been  forgotten  to  be  stationed  on 
the  shore  at  Belem.  The  multitude  crowded  round 
the  carriages.  The  coach  of  the  old  Queen  was  at 
the  head  of  the  mournful  procession.  Sixteen  years 
had  passed  by,  since  she  had  been  seen  by  the 
people.  Doomed  during  that  long  period  to  outlive 
herself,  she  had  recently  recovered,  together  with  a 
gleam  of  reason  sufficient  to  show  her  the  calamities 
of  her  country,  the  noble  feelings  of  a  Portuguese 
and  a  Queen.  She  was  repeatedly  heard  to  exclaim, 
**  What !  shall  we  quit  the  kingdom  without  having 
fought !"  When  her  coachman  strove  to  quicken  the 
pace  of  his  horses,  that  he  might  get  rid  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  crowd,  "  Not  so  fast,"  said  she ;  **  it  will 
be  thought  wef  are  running  away.**  "The  Princess 
of  Brazil  met  the  blows  of  misfortune  with  equal 
firmness.  Her  numerous  children,  so  lately  the  hcpe 
of  the  nation,  burst  into  tears  by  the  side  of  their 
mother.  The  Prince  Regent  came  last.  When  he 
stepped  from  the  carriage,  he  could  hardly  walk; 
his  limbs  trembled  under  him.  With  his  hand  he 
put  aside  the  people  who  dung  round  his  knees. 
Tears  trickled  from  his  eyes,  and  his  countenance  t<dd 
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jUgaiy  enough  how  woe-begone  and  perjdexed  was 
his  heart.  In  abandoning  the  spot  where  the  ashes 
of  his  forefaUiers  repoaed,  his  .disturbed  .imagina- 
tion depicted  to  him  a  futurity  as  glocuny  and  terrible 
as  the  tempest  which  rends  the  ocean,  to  which  he 
was  now  for  the  first  time  ffnog  to  commit  himself. 

When  the  wind  is  in  some  pdnts  of  the  compass, 
ships  cannot  get  out  of  the  Tagus.  For  forty  hours 
contnury  weathn  prevented  the  fleet  from  sailing. 
These  forty  hours  were  an  age  to  the  embarked 
court.  The  French,  who  seemed  to  have  fallen  firom 
the  douds  into  Abrantes,  might,  without  any  mira- 
de,  have  quitted  that  dty  after  having  rested  two 
days,  and  might  appear  all  at  once  in  the  middle  of 
Lisbon.  Apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  a 
prolonged  delay,  the  Prince.  .B^g$^  ordered  the 
wetiSkxj  to  be  removed  from  8pmei0ffltb«  ftM&  jv2iio|^ 
could  cannonade  the  fleet,  and  the  gnncCoS  the  Itttr 
teries  were  begun  to  be  4pfthM4r.. 

Durii^'the  whde  of  lhe;3Sth,,gr0ilp6  of  citizens, 
and  of  the  peasants  of  the  enviroti^^  thronged  the 
snmnuts  of  the  hills  which  are  near.tiie  mouth  of 
the  Tagus.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  squadron. 
Bat  the  public  grief  had  now  assumed  another  cha- 
racter. That  which  had  rendered  it  so  expansive 
on  the  preceding  evening  was,  that  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  had  been  disposed  to  melancholy  by  the 
terrific  perspective  of  the  future.  Each,  while  he 
shed  tears  for  the  royal  family,  had  first  wept  his 
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ofwn  &te«  Other  reflectioiiB  nmr  took  their  place : 
the  Prince  no  longer  made  common  cause  with  his 
people ;  the  nation,  was  conqueved  without  having 
heeaoL  vanquished.  Priests,  nobles^  soldiers,  plebeians^ 
all  turned  their  thoughts  sadly  inwards ;  all  b^;an 
to  think  of  their  own  safety.  Many  fled  from  the 
capital,  which  was  soon  to  be  polluted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  tnx>ps. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Sl9th,  a  favourable 
wind  sprang  up  from  the  land.  The  Portuguese 
fleet  weighed  anchor.  It  consisted  of  eight  sail  of 
the  line,  three  fr^tes,  three  brigs,  and  a  considara- 
ble  number  of  merchantmen.  On  leaving  the  bar, 
it  jmssed  through  the  English  squadron,  which  was 
under  sail,  and  which  received  it  with  the  customary 
honours.  At  the  moment  when  the  twenty-one 
guns  of  the  royal  salute  were  heard  at  Lisbon,  there 
was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Some  superstitious 
Portuguese  then  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the 
Parisian  Moniteur,  **  The  House  of  Braganza  has 
ceased  to  reign  I** 

While  the  royal  family  remained  in  sight,  Lisbon 
seemed  to  be  sunk  in  a  deadly  stupor.  As  soon 
as  it  was  gone,  fear  and  despair  produced  confusion* 
The  whole  thirteenth  regiment  of  infantry  hurried  to 
Peniche,  without  orders,  on  hearing  of  the  Prince's 
embarkation.  The  city  was  full  of  soldiers  who 
quitted  their  coloiu*s  in  parties.  The  English  wer* 
still  seen  ofi*  the  bar ;   ibr  when  he  departed  with 
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four  sail  to  oonvoj  the  Portuguese  fleet  to  Brazil, 
ReQr-4idmiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith  left  the  remainder 
of  his  squadron  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the 
Tagus.  A  report  was  spread  that  the  En§^h  were 
about  to  effect  a  landing ;  and  it  was  next  affirmed 
that  they  were  already  masters  of  Peniche.  Swarms 
of  robbers  and  vagabonds,  such  as  exist  in  great 
numbers  in  aU  capitals,  now  flocked  from  their 
hiding  hcies,  and  Lisbon  was  on  the  eve  of  witness- 
ing scenes  of  disorder  like  those  of  which  it  was 
the  theatre  after  the  earthquake  of  1755.  The 
royal  police  guard  was  not  strong  enough  to  dis«- 
perse  the  groups,  collected  by  the  curiosity  of  some, 
and  the  evil  designs  of  others.  The  agitation  and 
turbulence  of  the  populace  increased  every  hour. 
People  of  property,  merchants,  and  even  those  who 
most  hated  the  French,  wished  for  the  speedy  ar*. 
rival  of  their  army,  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  this 
state  of  disturbance  and  anxiety. 

TTie  French  were  not  far  distant,  for  their  General 
had  not  been  idle  at  Abrantes.  While  the  extra- 
ordinary rise  o£  the  waters  and  the  violence  of  the 
current  retarded  the  establishment  of  the  bridge  at 
Pnnhete,  he  assembled  the  first  troops  of  his  army, 
and  gave  a  new  organization  to  his  advanced  guard. 
The  grenadier  and  light  companies  of  the  first  and 
second  divisions  were  united  in  battalions.  General 
Caraffa,  with  a  part  of  his  Spanish  corps,  occupied 
Thomar,  to  collect  provisions.     Large  boats   were 
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got  ready  on  the  Tagus,  to  oonvey  to  Lisbon  the 
sick  and  the  cannon,  on  their  arrival  at  Abrantes* 
Three  hundred  infantry,  to  escort  this  convoy,  were 
embarked  in  smaller  boats,  from  which  they  could 
easily  land  on  either  bank.  It  was  resolved,  that 
the  artillery  horses  should  march  separately  from 
the  carriages,  and  should  follow  by  land  the  move- 
ment of  that  part  which  went  by  water.  To  the 
reserves  of  artillery  and  the  column  of  equipages, 
which  had  halted  at  Zarza  la  Mayor,  instructions 
were  sent  to  enter  Portugal  by  the  route  of  Alcan- 
tara and  Badajoz.  As  soon  as  the  General  had  got 
together  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  he  did  not  wait 
for  the  rest:  orders  were  issued  for  the  troops  to 
begin  their  march  towards  Lisbon. 

On  the  26th,  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of 
four  picked  battalions,*  commanded  by  Cokmd 
Grandsaigne,  the  principal  aid-de-camp  of  the  generalr 
in-chief,  and  also  of  the  regiment  of  Spanish  hussars, 
proceeded  to  Punhete.  On  the  following  day,  it 
passed  the  Zezere  in  boats.  The  other  troops 
followed  at  a  distance.  The  bridge  could  not  be 
completed  before  one  half  of  the  army  had  reached' 
the  opposite  bank.  Junot  was  at  the  head  of  his 
van-guard ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  he  found 

^  In  the  republican  and  imperial  armies^  the  name  of  6a//a- 
Uons  d^iltie  was  given  to  battalions  fonned  for  a  ooup  de^main^  a 
march>  and  sometimes  for  a  campaign^  oat  of  the  grenadier  and 
light  companies  of  various  regiments. 
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Jm6  OKreiiB  de  Borreto^  who  had  arriTed  from 
Lisbon.  The  CommaDder  d'Araujo  intreated  the 
General-in-chief  to  suspend  the  prepress  of  the 
armj,  and  to  send  forward  a  confidential  person, 
with  whom  the  details  respecting  the  occupation 
of  the  territory  might  be  settled  advantageouslj  for 
both  nations.  From  this  envoy  the  Frendi  general 
kamed  the  resolution  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  trans- 
fier  his  government  and  court  to  America. 

Junot  in  his  heart  rfjoiced  at  the  Prince  R^ent  s 
determination.  The  presence  of  the  sovereign,  whom 
he  must  either  have  treated  with  respect,  or  oppressed, 
could  have  tended  only  to  embarrass  the  establishment 
€i  the  French  in  Portugal.  He,  however,  continued 
his  march,  not  in  the  hope  of  arriving  time  enough 
to  seize  the  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  but  because  it  was 
imposaUe,  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  to  stop 
an  army  which  was  irritated  by  long  privations. 
Herman,  the  late  French  consul  in  Portugal,  was 
despatdied  from  the  head-quarters  at  Punhete,  to 
concert  measures  with  the  Commander  d'Araujo. 
When  he  entered  Lisbon,  the  R^;ent  and  his  minis- 
ters, who  had  been  six-and-thirty  hours  on  board, 
were  anxiously  waiting  for  a  wind  to  carry  them 
out  to  sea. 

The  distance  between  Abrantes  and  Lisbon  is 
five-and-twenty  leagues.  The  road  is  a  good  one 
for  carriages.  It  passes  through  the  fertile  fields 
on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Tagus.    The  continuance 
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of  the  autumiMl  nans  had  made  the  riyer  and  ita 
trttiutary  streams  overflow.  The  advanced  guard 
and  a  part  of  the  first  division,  crossed  the  plain  of 
Oolegao  with  the  water  up  to  their  knees.  The  other 
troops  took  a  circuitous  route  by  Torres  Novas  and 
Femes.  They  thus  avoided  the  inundations  of  the 
Alviela  and  the  Almonda,  as  they  passed  those  rivers 
at  points  more  distant  from  their  confluence  with  the 
Tagus.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  did  not 
quit  their  houses  on  the  approach  of  the  French. 
Frovisions  were  found  at  Santarem,  a  dty  which 
ccmtains  a  population  of  ten  thousand,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  situated  in  the  kingdom.  The 
atra^lers,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  weather 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  road,  were  still  numerous, 
carried  terror  into  the  insulated  farm-^houses,  and 
into  those  charming  quintas,  whidi  are  ^e  ornament 
of  the  Fortuguese  valleys ;  so  rooted  in  the  troops 
had  become  the  habit  of  pillage  which  they  had 
acquired  during  their  suffanngs  in  Beira ! 

The  van  of  the  army  reached  Sacavrai  at  tea 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  29th.  Sacavem,  which 
is  a  village  two  leagues  from  Lisbon,  is  joined  to  that 
capital  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  country  houses. 
It  was  a  post  which  it  was  important  to  occupy,  in 
consequence  of  its  defence  being  rendered  easy  by  a 
lengthened  bay,  which  is  there  crossed  on  a  flying 
biidge.  On  the  road,  the  French  general  met  Lieu- 
tenant-general Martinho  de  Souza  e  Albuquerque 
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ud  ftigadkr  Fmndsco  de  Bcnja  Gter^  Stodder, 
who  were  sent  by  the  Comicil  of  Govenunent  to 
craipiimeiit  him.    Next  arrived  deputations  from  the 
city  and  the  commercial  part  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
had  been  spontaneously  ftrmed  from  among  persons 
of  the  middle  dass,  to  whom  either  their  situa- 
tion or  their  qnaions  gave  an  interest  in  winning  the 
good-will  of  the  new  government.    They  both  an« 
nomiced  tl^  depertare  of  the  royal  family.    They  also 
described  the  agitated  state  of  the  people,  and  assert- 
ed that  the  Ei^lirii  fleet  had  land  forces  on  board,  and 
that  it  seemed  to  be  manoeuvring  to  force  the  passage 
of  tibe  bar.    The  General-in-chief  desired  the  general 
officam  to  return  to  LisAxm,  and  to  notify  to  the 
governors  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  should  bold  them 
responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 
To  the  oUwr  deputies  he  recommended,  to  calm  the 
minds  of  their  £dlow-citizens,  and  to  tell  them  that, 
for  the  second  time,  Portugal  was  about  to  be  in- 
debted to  France  for  her  independence.    A  proda- 
motion,^  speaking  the  same  sentiments  as  he  now 
verbally  expressed,  was  given  to  tbeni,  to  be  imme-^ 
diately  translated  into  Portuguese,  printed  in  the 
two  languages,  and  profusely  distributed  and  posted. 
Yet,    even    while   thus  affecting   calmness   and 
confidence,  Junot  was  overwhelmed  with  anxious 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations^  No.  VIII.  at  the  end  of  thiR 
▼olmne. 
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cares ;  he  was  perfectfy  aware,  tluit,  hi  the  {Nresent 
situation  of  his  army,  there  was  no  medtum  for  it 
between  success  and  utter  ruin.  The  rain  was  rtitt 
falling  in  torrents ;  the  west  wind,  which  had  Uown 
continually  for  a  month,  might  Imng  the  English 
fleet  in  an  hour's  time  before  the  quays  o£  Lisbon. 
Ten  thousand  soldiers,  and  thirty  thousand  inhdbi' 
tants  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  brought  in  con-* 
tact  with  ^ach  other,  and  mutually  communicated 
their  grief  and  their  enthusiastic  feelings.  The  co^ 
lumns  of  the  French  army,  meanwhile,  marched 
slowly,  and  almost  at  random,  separated  from  each 
other  by  torrents  and  inundated  plains.  The  near* 
est  of  them  had  halted  at  Santarem,  because  General 
Delaborde,  who  was  at  its  head,  wished  to  get  toge* 
ther  at  least  a  tturd  of  his  troops.  The  succeeding 
division  was  two  marches  behind.  There  was  no 
news  of  General  Travot,  or  his  cavalry,  or  a£  the 
artillery.  It  was  not  known  whether  the  Spanish 
armies^  which  were  to  invade  Alemtejo  and  Entre 
Douro  e  Minho,  had  even  begun  to  move.  If  the 
General-in-chief  had  fifteen  hundred  men  with  him 
at  Sacavem,  that  was  the  utmost ;  and  they  were  in 
bad  order  and  worn  out  with  fiitigue. 
.  At  particular  moments  men  are  acted  upon,  are 
smitten  with  astonishment,  are  subjugated,  much 
oftener  by  moral  force,  which  is  in  its  nature  indefinite, 
than  by  physical  force,  the  probable  effects  of  which 
are  within  the  scope  of  calculation.    Junot  resolved 
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aot  to  idlDW  the  PcMrtuguese  tiine  to  team  from 
knkile  reports  the  disorder  of  his  mardi,  and  the 
KSBstj  Bumber  of  his  soldiers.  He  entered  the  capi- 
tal  of  Portugal  at  the  head  of  the  sketetons  or  rather 
tiie  wrecks  of  his  four  picked  battalions,  on  the 
aOth  of  November,  1807f  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years,  exactly  to  a  day,  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  tyranny  by  the  Portuguese.  The  French 
gaoeral  hastened  to  Belem,  ordered  the  Prince  Re«> 
gent's  cannoneers  to  fire  on  some  vessels  ;of  the  royal 
fleet,  which  had  remained  behind,  and  were  endea* 
vooring  to  join  the  cpnvoy,  corapdled  them  to  put 
back  into  the  port,  garrisoned  with  his  infantry  the 
dosed  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  Tagus,  and 
letumed  to  the  city  with  the  officers  of  his  stafl^ 
having  no  other  escort  than  thirty  Portuguese  horsei- 
men. 

The  signs  prelusive  of  a  tempest  vanished  4ud« 
denly.  The  public  tranquillity  was  not  disturbed. 
The  usual  labours  of  the  day  were  not  suspended. 
Pickets  of  the  Portuguese  royal  police-guard  served 
as  guides  to  the  French  troops,  and  conducted  them 
to  their  allotted  barracks.  They  had  at  last  made 
their  entrance,  those  formidable  warriors  before 
whom  Europe  was  dumb,  and  whose  looks  the 
Prince  Regent  had  not  dared  to  encounter.  A  peo- 
jde  possessed  of  a  lively  imagination  had  expected  to 
see  heroes  of  a  superior  species,  colossuses,  demigods. 
The  French  were  nothing  but  men.  A  forced  march 
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of  eighteen  days,  famine,  torrents,  inundated  valleys, 
and  beating  rain,  had  debilitated  their  bodies,  and 
destroyed  their  clothing.  They  had  hardly  strength 
enough  left  to  keep  the  step  to  the  sound  of  the 
drum.  A  long  file  of  lean,  limping,  and  mostly 
beardless  soldiers,  followed  with  lagging  pace  the 
scantily  filled  masses  of  the  battalions.  The  officers, 
the  generals  themselves,  were  worn  out,  and  it  may 
be  said  disfigured,  by  long  and  excessive  fatigue. 
The  artillery,  which  is  called  ultima  ratio  regum, 
did  not  even  march  with  the  column  of  infantry. 
For  the  purposes  of  attack  and  defiance,  the  troops 
had  nothing  but  rusted  firelocks,  and  cartridges  im- 
bued  with  water.  The  Portuguese  had  been  pre^ 
pared  to  feel  terror;  the  only  feeling  which  they 
now  experienced  was  that  of  vexation,  at  having 
been  astounded  and  brought  under  the  yoke  by  a 
handftd  of  foreigners.  This  contemptuous  estimate 
of  the  French  forces,  in  which  every  one  indulged  in 
proportion  to  the  fear  that  he  had  fielt,  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  seeds  of  revolt,  which  were 
soon  ripened  into  vigorous  existence  by  the  course 
of  events. 
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On  the  morrow  after  the  entrance  of  the  JVench, 
there  was  at  Lisbon  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
which  made  the  sea  flow  upon  the  quays.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  the  6enerd-in<>chief  was  giving 
an  account  of  his  expedition  to  Claike,  the  mhiistar 
at  war.  **  The  gods  are  favourable  to  us,**  wrote  he; 
**  I  draw  the  omen  of  it  from  the  drcurastance  of 
the  earthquake  having  only  manifested  their  powet^, 
without  doing  us  any  injury.**  ' 

It  was  the  joy  inspired  by  s^ccess  that  prompt- 
ed these  wordi,  and  Junot  felt  that  joy  the  moi*e 
strongly,  from  his  having  been  so  iiear  failing  in  his 
enterprise.  The  army  joined  its  General  gradually 
and  by  scraps.  The  stragglers  had  quartered  them^ 
sdres,  twenty  or  thirty  together,  in  the  lone  houses, 
and  in  the  hamlets  by  the  road  side.  A  month 
elapsed  before  they  rejoined  their  battalions.  Some 
Borived  in  boats  on  the  Tagus,  others  on  asses ;  nor 
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did  the  whole  of  them  return.  Between  Bayonne 
and  Lisbon,  the  army  lost  seventeen  hundred  men, 
who  sank  under  fatigue  and  famine,  or  were  drowned 
in  crossing  the  torrents. 

The  Portuguese  troops  were  sent  away  from  Lis- 
bon. The  first .  division  of  infantry  was  quartered 
there,  not  in  the  wretched  barracks  in  which  the 
native  troops  were  lodged,  but  in  the  convents  of 
the  monks.  The  general  of  division,  Delaborde,  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  capital. 

The  second  division,  under  the  orders  of  General 
Loison^  occupied  Cintra,  Mafra,  and  the  coast  as  far 
as  the  mouthof  the  Mondego.  The  brigade  of  Ge<- 
neral  Thomi^es  was  established  in  the  fort  and  pe- 
ninsula of  Peniche,  which  is  connected  with  the  con- 
tinent only  by  a  slip  of  land  that  at  high  tides  is 
covered  with  water. 

The  third  division  was  appropriated  to  guard  the 
entrance  of  the  Tagus.  The  head^quarters  of  Ge^ 
neral  Travot  were  at  Oyras :  he  garrisoned  the  forts 
of  Saint  Julien  and  Cascaes  on  the  right  bank,  and 
extended  his  force  from  this  side  to  Cabo  da  Roca» 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe.  Twp  battalions 
were  encamped  on  the  left  bank,  on  the  heights  of 
Morfacem,  which  comnmnd  the  fort  of  TrafiEiria  and 
the  tower  of  Bugio.  This  tower  is  built  in  the  sea, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  saod-bank,  which  is  connected 
with  the  fortress  of  Costa.  It  was  the  olgect  of  very 
active  vigilance,  because  its  fire,  which  crosses  that 
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€f  Fart  Saint  Julien^  is  the  main  obstacle  to  any 
squadron  which  should  attempt  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  bar  of  Lisbon. 

The  cavahy  and  artillery  remained  at  Lisbon. 
Santarem  and  Abrantes  were  occujned,  as  being 
points  proper  to  secure  arrivals  from  ^e  interior  by 
the  river.  A  Swiss  battalion  was  placed  in  garrison 
at  Almeida. 

The  General*in-chief  distributed  in  cantonments, 
in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Tagus,  the  Spa- 
nish division  under  General  Caraffa,  taking  care  to 
intermix  the  regiments  among  the  regiments  of  his 
own  army.  The  two  corps  of  that  nation,  which 
had  not  been  put  under  his  orders,  entered  Portugal 
in  the  b^inning  of  December.* 

Don  Francisco  Maria  Solano,  Marquis  del  Socorro, 
presented  himself  on  the  2d  of  the  month,  heSote 
JBlvas.  This  place,  the  bulwark  of  Alemtejo,  was 
in  a  state  to  hold  out  a  long  si^e.  The  Portuguese 
Heotenant-general,  the  Marquis  d'Alome,  had  thrown 
himself  into  it,  after  having  conveyed  in  provisions, 
and  reinforced  the  garrison  with  three  thousand 
volunteers  from  the  militia.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  first  to  learn  the  entrance  of  the  French  into 
Beira ;  and  before  Scdano  had  assemUed  his  troops, 
he  hastened  to  send  to  the  Prince  R^ent,  who 
had  not  yet  quitted  Lisbon,  important  informa* 
tion  and    honourable    advice.      His    aide-decamp, 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations^  No.  IX.  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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Lecor,  whom  he  selected  to  bear  this  last  homage 
of  fidelity,  returned  with  an  order  to  throw  open 
the  gates  of  the  fortress  to  the  foreign  troops. 
The  Spanish  general  stationed  three  battalions  in 
Ehras  and  its  dependent  forts.  He  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Setubal,*  a  sea-port,  five  leagues 
south  of  Lisbon,  and  from  thence  he  sent  detach- 
ments to  occupy  the  forts  and  castles  of  Alemtejo 
And  the  Algarves. 

The  Spaniards  were  still  more  tardy  in  their  in- 
vasion of  the  northern  provinces.  They  passed  the 
Minho  peaceably  in  boats,  under  the  cannon  of  Va- 
kn<;^.  This  fortress,  though  out  of  repair  and  badly 
provided  with  artillery,  is  important  from  its  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  Galician  corps  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  choose  another  debouch^^  had  the  Portuguese 
government  manifested  the  slightest  demonstration 
of  hostility.  The  governor  of  Valen^a  was  Major- 
general  Miron,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  formerly  re- 
puted one  of  the  most  able  of  the  military  adven* 

*  Setubal,  though  situated  south  of  the  Tagus,  makes  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Estremadura.  This  city  has  a  population  of 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  port>  which^  next  to  that  of 
Lisbon,  is  the  best  in  Portugal,  would  be  more  frequented,  if 
the  capital  had  not  monopolized  almost  all  the  commerce  of*  the 
country.  The  old  enceinte  of  Setubal  was  restored  under  the 
reign  of  John  IV.  The  fortifications  of  the  body  of  the  place 
have  been  neglected,  but  the  detached  forts  are  in  a  good  state, 
and  ft-om  their  situation  on  the  heights  they  command  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour. 
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tarers  w1k>  came,  in  the  time  of  Pombal  and  De 
lippe,  to  seek  their  fortune  in  Portugal.  In  order 
to  remain  master  of  the  passages  over  the  Minho 
and  the  Lima,  General  Taranco  garrisoned  Valen^a^ 
and  the  strong  castle  of  Sant-Jago,  which  commands 
the  port  of  Vianna.  On  the  18th  of  December  he 
entered  Oporto,  a  great  commercial  city,  the  second 
in  Portugal. 

It  chanced  that  General  Junot  had  fixed  on  that 
▼ery  day  for  hoisting  the  French  tri-coloured  flag  at 
Lisbon  with  great  pomp.  It  was  Sunday.  Six  tliou* 
sand  inSantty,  cavalry,  and  artillery  were  assembled, 
with  much  parade,  in  the  extensive  square  of  the  Ro- 
cio,  to  be  reviewed  by  the  general-in-chief.  The  po- 
pulace thronged  about  them  as  they  marched  along, 
and  were  astonished  to  see  them,  after  so  short  a 
rest,  animated  with  that  warlike  gaiety  which  is  the 
consciousness  of  courage.  When  the  hour  of  twelve 
struck,  a  volley  of  cannon  was  fired  from  the  Moor's 
Castle ;  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  those  old  walls, 
which  look  down  on  the  Rocio,  and  command  the 
city.  In  an  instant,  the  standard  with  the  arms 
of  Portugal,  which  waved  on  the  highest  of  the 
towers,  was  pulled  down,  and  in  its  place  arose 
foreign  colours  surmounted  by  the  imperial  eagle. 
If  there  be  any  veteran  warriors,  who,  after  their 
Kves  have  been  spared  by  war,  have  dragged  out  ex- 
istence long  enough  to  see  the  banner  under  which 
their  blood  was  shed,  insulted  by  hostile  hands,  they 
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can  imagine  the  anguish  whidi  was  now  tdt  by 
the  faithful  sons  of  Lusitania.  Theu-  hearts  were 
overwhelmed  with  the  bitterest  affliction.  The 
Mien  standard  was  consecrated  by  every  remem- 
brance of  religion  and  of  glory.  In  his  invariable 
partiality  for  the  Portuguese^  Jesus  Christ  had  given 
it  to  Alphonso-Henriquez,  their  first  king,  had  im- 
pressed on  it  the  marks  of  his  passion,  and,  while 
confiding  this  second  labarum  to  the  new  Constan- 
tine,  had  said  to  him,  ^^  Behold  the  sign  under  which 
thou  shalt  conquer!"* 

When  the  review  was  over,  the  troops  returned  to 
their  quarters ;  the  populace  remained  in  the  square. 
To  the  melancholy  stupor  with  which  the  appear- 
ance of  the  foreign  flag  had  smitten  the  minds  of  the 
people,  succeeded,  at  first,  confused  murmurs  as  to 
the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  the  national 
honour,  and,  next,  imprecations  against  the  French. 
The  Marquis  d'Alome,  who  had  arrived  from  Elva^ 
and  who  was  probably  the  only  one  of  the  cour- 
tiers who  was  dear  to  the  nation,  happened  to  pass 
the  Rocio :  his  name  repeated,  he  was  loudly  cheered 
and  eagerly  followed.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  escaped  from  the  warm  demonstrations  of  a  po- 
pularity which  was  not  without  danger. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  immense 
concourse  of  the  people  in  this  city,  of  two  hun- 

^  See  Note,  p.  85. 
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dred  dunumd  inhahitants,  resemUed  the  billows 
of  43ie  ocean  when  big  with  a  storm.  Some 
Frenchmen  were  insulted,  others  were  seriouidj  ill 
Seated.  The  gaai:ds  ran  to  arms,  and  fired  some 
mnsket-shots.  Among  the  crowd  was  heard  the 
cry  of  "  Portugal  for  ever !  Death  to  the  French !" 
At  this  moment  the  members  of  the  government* 
and  the  principal  persons  of  the  kingdom,  were 
assembled  together  at  the  house  of  the  General-in* 
chief.  "  Woe  be  to  you,**  said  he,  "  if  you  dare  to 
conspire  against  the  army  of  the  great  Napoleon ; 
your  heads  shall  be  responsible  to  me  for  the  good 
bdiaviour  of  the  people." 

The  opportunity  was  a  favourable  one  to  sub- 
stitute feelings  of  terror,  instead  of  the  impression 
wfaicfa  had  at  first  been  made  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Lisbon  by  the  pitiable  state  of  the  French  army. 
The  infimtry  was  fcnmed  into  masses  of  battalions 
in  the  open  spaces  of  the  New  Town.  The  cavalry 
moved  at  a  brisk  trot  along  the  line  of  quays  which 
bcM^ers  the  Tagus.  The  trains  of  artillery,  as  they 
rdled  along,  frightened  the  citizens  by  the  clattering 
<tf  their  equipage.  The  18th  of  December  may  be 
said  to  be  the  day  on  which  possession  was  really 
taken  of  the  country.*  Thus,  in  the  Italian  Repub- 
lics of  the  middle  age,  adventurous  warriors  at  the 
bead  of  their  iron-cased  men  at  arms,  rushed  through 

•  See  N<»te8  and  lUustraiions,  No.  X.  at  the  end  of  tliis 
▼olome. 
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the  gates  into  a  dty,  and,  by  the  CQmmanding  spec^ 
tade  of  strength  and  rapidity  united,  beat  the  timid 
citizens  under  the  yoke.* 

The  English  were  in  si^t  of  Lisbon.  On  the 
departure  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  for  Brazil,  he  left 
only  fire  sail  of  the  line  on  this^  station.  But,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  a  reinforcement  of  three  ships 
of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  several  smaller  ves* 
sels,  arrived  from  England,  under  Vice-admiral  Sir 
Charles  Cotton,  who  assumed  the  command  of  the 
blockade  of  the  Tagus.  "Die  constant  presence  of 
this  naval  force  drew  the  attention  of  the  fVench. 
and  all  their  preparations  for  defence  were  exdn* 
sively  made  on  the  sea-coast. 

After  having  formed  a  sort  of  lake,  twelve  or 
fourteen  leagues  in  drcumfisrence,  in  whidi  fleets 
may  anchor  and  sail  without  being  exposed  to  the 
cannon  on  the  shore,  the  Tagus  abruptly  contracts 
before  the  western  part  of  the  city  of  Lisbon,  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  but  eight  hundred  and  six 
fathoms  wide  between  the  Tower  of  Belem  and  the 
Old  Tower,  {Torre  Velha,)  which  is  built  on  the  left 
bank,  at  the  foot  of  the  fortified  eminence  of  Almada. 
From  this  spot  to  its  influx  into  the  sea,  the  rivor 
flows  between  two  calcareous  chains,  of  similar  form> 


•  To  run  a  city^  was  the  technical  expression  which  desig- 
nated this  mode  of  establishing  power,  bj  striking  the  minda  of 
the  multitude. 
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bttt  of  which  the  northern  chain  extends  beyond 
nd  to  the  west  of  Ae  southern  chain.  The  chan- 
nd  is  three  leagues  long ;  its  average  width  is  four- 
teen hundred  fathoms.  Both  banks  are  lined  with 
batteries  and  forts.  At  the  mouth  of  the  channel 
is  the  bar  of  Lisbon,  intersected  by  a  shelf  of  subma- 
rine rocks,  called  os  cachopos.  Of  the  two  passes 
by  which  idiips  of  the  line  enter  the  Tagus,  the  best 
is  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  right  bank. 

The  French  were  not  ill  supplied  with  mate- 
rials for  the  defence  of  the  banks  of  the  Tagus. 
They  had  at  their  disposal  the  Fundicao  of  Lisbon, 
an  immense  arsenal,  in  which  is  fabricated  every 
thing  that  an  army  can  want,  from  a  cavalry  sad- 
dle to  a  four-and-twenty  pounder.  The  engineers 
repaired  the  dilapidated  fortifications  of  the  castles, 
raised  and  thickened  the  parapets,  and  constructed 
traverses  in  the  works,  and  closed  redoubts  on  the 
most  commanding  external  points.  In  all  the  forts, 
fortlets,  and  batteries,  ^hich  bore  upon  the  passes, 
the  officers  of  the  artillery  renewed  all  the  necessary 
apparatus.  Worm-eaten  platforms  and  gun-car- 
riages, which  had  been  in  use  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, were  replaced  by  new  and  solid  ones.  Mor- 
tars of  a  long  range,  which  the  General  had  ordered 
to  be  cast  at  the  Fundicao,  were  placed  in  the  en- 
trenchments, and  furnaces  were  also  constructed  for 
heating  shot.  With  red-hot  shot  vessels  might  be 
destroyed ;   with  shells  they  might  be  harassed  at 
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their  anchorage.  These  instruments  for  the  de- 
struction of  naval  forces,  were  unusual  among  a 
people  accustomed  to  live  under  the  protection  c£ 
England. 

The  marine  likewise  furnished  its  contingent  to- 
wards defence.  The  late  government  had  exhausted 
the  ars^ials  to  fit  out  the  fleet  which  carried  out  the 
Court  of  BraziL  In  the  interval  between  the  de- 
parture of  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  the  magazines  had,  in  a  manner,  been  given 
up  to  be  plundered.  The  vivifying  principle  of  the 
naval  force  no  longer  existed,  for  the  officers  and  the 
major  part  of  the  sailors  had  departed  with  the  emi- 
grating squadron.  The  command  <£  the  maritime 
fiirces  was  given  to  the  naval  captain,  Majendie, 
who  accompanied  General  Junot  to  Lisbon,  and  who 
brought  with  him  some  French  officers.  He  em- 
ployed such  Portuguese  as  were  willing  to  continue 
in  their  civil  and  military  functions.  There  were 
still  in  the  Tagus  twenty  ships  of  war  of  various 
rates,  some  unserviceable,  others  left,  because  sailors 
could  not  be  found  to  man  them.  Majendie  soon 
fitted  out  the  Vasco  de  Gkuna,  and  the  Maria  the 
First,  both  seventy-fi>urs,  three  frigates,  and  seven 
lesser  vessds.  In  less  than  a  month  the  French 
were  able  to  oppose  to  their  enemies  a  small 
squadron,  which,  though  not  capable  of  venturing 
to  sea,  assisted  in  preventing  the  English  from  for- 
cing the  bar  of  Lisbon. 
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Bj  the  side  of  the  fanperial  flag  (tf  France,  in  the 
Tagos,  waved  the  imperial  Russian  fli^.  Oneoftiie 
fleets  of  that  power,  having  on  board  six  thousand 
five  hundred  troops  and  sailors,  had  quitted,  during 
the  conferences  at  Tilsit,  the  station  of  Tenedos, 
before  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles.  After  having 
stopped  some  time  at  Corfii,  it  was  returning  to  the 
Baltic,  when  the  news  of  the  impending  rupture  be- 
tween England  and  Russia  surprised  it  on  its  way. 
Vice*admiral  Siniavin,  its  commander,  succeeded  in 
.  reachiiig  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  before  the  Eng- 
lish had  taken  their  station  thare.  On  the  11th  and 
12th  of  November  his  ships  entered  the  harbour  of 
Lisbon  ;  and  when  General  Junot  arrived,  a  few 
days  subsequently,  they  were  moored  in  order  of 
battle  bdiind  the  bar. 

Between  the  French  and  the  Russians  there 
was  a  point  of  contact,  but  no  community  of  in- 
terest and  of  glory.  Siniavin  was  a  Muscovite  of 
the  old  stamp,  who  spoke  no  language  but  that  of 
his  country.  His  officers  loudly  censiured  what  they 
called  the  infatuation  of  their  Emperor  for  Napoleon. 
In  their  opinion  the  rupture  with  England  was  only 
a  slight  doud,  which  a  wiser  policy  would  soon  dis- 
sipate. From  all  this,  Junot  might  easily  foresee 
what  reliance,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  could  be  placed 
on  the  fidelity  of  such  allies.  The  coincidence  of 
the  appearance  of  a  Russian  fleet  with  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  French,  was,  however  advantageous  to 
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the  latter  in  several  respects.  It  was  for  a  long 
while  believed,  even  in  Portugal,  that  Admiral 
Siniavin  had  come  to  aid  the  projects  of  Napoleon. 

A  few  days  before  the  invasion  took  place,  the 
Portuguese  regular  troops,  and  the  militia  whidi 
the  generals  had  raised  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  amounted  to  an  effective  force  of  six  and 
thirty  thousand  men  ready  for  action.  In  less  than 
a  month,  this  number  was  reduced  more  than  one 
half,  at  first  by  desertion,  and  afterwards  by  the 
disbanding  of  the  militia,  and  the  profusion  with 
which  furloughs  were  granted  to  the  troops  of  the 
Kne.  There  was  no  part  of  it  preserved  entire 
except  the  police  guard,  which,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Count  de  Novion,  a  French  emigrant,  continued 
to  do  the  duty  of  the  city  of  Lisbon.  What  re- 
mained of  the  r^ments  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
was  dispersed  in  the  provinces.  The  Portuguese 
horses  were  given  to  the  French  dragoons  to  re- 
mount them.  The  artillery  reoi^nized  its  train 
and  equipments.  The  equipments  and  arming  of 
the  troops  were  renewed.  The  pay  was  provided 
for  by  a  loan  of  two  millions  of  cruzados  (five  mil- 
lions of  francs),  which  was  raised  by  the  council  of 
the  government.  Ten  thousand  barrels  of  flour 
were  purchased  at  Cadiz,  to  provision  the  forts  on 
the  Tagus  and  the  vessels,  and  to  make  a  reserve  of 
five  hundred  thousand  rations  of  biscuit.  The  daily 
subsistence  was  secured,  without  its  being  necessary 
to  resort  to  any  extraordinary  measure. 
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At  thb  epoch  the  ties  which  had  existed  between 
Ihe  house  of  Braganza  and  Portugal  were  broken. 
The  fidelity  of  the  subjects  bad  not  failed  to  the 
blood  of  their  Prince ;  it  was  quite  the  contrary.  The 
loyal  family  had  deserted^  and  left  them  defenceless, 
in  the  midst  of  the  danger.  The  CQurt,  and  the 
fifteen  thousand  emigrants  who  followed  it,  had 
carried  off  with  them  more  than  half  the  circulating 
specie  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  every  one,  in  departhig 
never  to  return,  converted  every  thing  that  he  possi-^ 
bly  could  into  money.  It  was  the  general  belief, 
that  the  counsellors  of  the  government,  foreseeing 
the  catastrqibe,  had  for  many  years  been  amassing 
specie  in  the  private  coffers  of  the  Regent.  On  the 
day  that  he  departed,  there  was  no  more  than  ten 
thousand  cruzadoes  in  the  public  treasury.  The 
paper  money  was  depreciated  thirty  per  cent ;  the 
officers  of  the  army  had  not  received  any  pay  for 
three  months ;  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  was 
six  months  in  arrear,  and  more  than  a  year's  salary 
was  owing  to  the  civil  establishment,  clerks,  and 
judges. 

The  discontent  which  was  felt  against  the  fugitive 
government  might,  it  was  obvious,  be  turned  to  the^ 
advantage  of  the  new  power.  Cardinal  Mendo9a» 
the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon,*  was  the  first  to  celebrate 
the  man  wham  past  ages  vould  not  have  foreseen^  the 
man  of  prodigies,  the  great  Emperor  y  whom  God  had 

*  See  Notes  and  lUastrationt,  No.  XI.  at  the  end  of  this 
Toliune. 
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called  to  establish  the  happiness  of  nations.  Bespon- 
aive  to  the  revered  voice  of  this  ecclesiastical  prince;, 
the  bishops,  in  their  charges,  aod  the  magistrates,  in 
their  edicts,  vied  with  each  other  in  recommending, 
9S  a  dvil  and  religious  duty,  a  kind  reception  to  the 
French,  and  obedience  to  their  general.* 

At  the  outset,  this  was  not  a  difficult  dutj  to 
perform;  the  concentration  of  the  troops  witiiin 
a  circle  of  some  miles  round  Lisbon,  by  mddng 
it  more  easy  fear  the  officers  to  superintend  them, 
tended  to  diminish  the  effect  that  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  overbearing  habits  which  are  con« 
tracted  by  soldiers  ^rho  are  c(mstaBtly  victorious* 
Headstrong  and  erratic  while  in  the  mountains  of 
Beira,  the  army,  under  a  serene  sky  and  at  res^ 
recovered  that  mild  sociability  which  distinguishes 
the  French  beyond  all  other  people.  The  officers 
were  lodged  in   the  houses  of  liie  rich,  and  the 

*  Don  Jose  Maria  De  Mello,  late  Bishop  of  the  Algarves, 
and  Inquisitor-general  of  the  kingdom^  issued,  in  the  lattef  ca- 
pacity, a  charge,  drawn  up  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  Pa- 
triarch. This  language  was  the  more  remarkable  from  his  lips, 
because  he  had  always  been  heard  to  profess  principles  diame- 
trically opposite.  The  public  accused  this  bishop  of  having 
contributed  to  alienate  the  senses  of  the  queen,  whose  confessor 
he  was,  by  filling  her  head  with  fears  and  superstitions.  It 
was  not  his  fault  if  the  system  of  aufos  dafS  was  not  renewed 
under  the  reign  of  his  august  penitent.  At  the  b^iinaing 
of  the  revolution,  he  seriously  proposed  that  the  French  nation 
should  be  excommunicated  en  masse  by  the  dignified  clergy  ! 
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soldiers  Aaxed,  in  the  villages,  the  abode  of  the 
safastantial  peasant  Of  all  foreigners,  the  French 
are  those  with  whom  the  Portuguese  harmonise  the 
best  Besides,  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
weie  in  confbnnitj  to  the  will  of  God.  Bandarra, 
the  Nostradamus  of  the  Portuguese,  had  predicted 
them.  Was  there  not  to  be  read,  in  bis  prophetic 
quatrains,  the  triumph  of  the  imperial  ei^le  and  the 
exaltation  of  Napoleon  ?* 

*  Gon^alo  Annes  Bandarra  was  u  poor  cobler  of  the  little 
town  of  Trancozo,  in  the  bishopric  of  Ouarda,  in  Portugal. 
Abeat  the  year  1640^  he  compoeed  prophecies  which  were,  and 
Indeed  still  are,  in  grest  repute  in  the  country,  as  well  aonong 
the  literate  as  the  illiterate.  The  rhimed  quatrains  {trovat) 
of  Bandarra  have  been  often  printed;  the  last  time  was  at 
Barcelona,  in  1809.  As  in  all  other  writings  of  the  same  kind, 
almost  every  thing  you  please  may  be  discovered  in  them. 
Wlien  the  French  entered  Lisbon  in  1807,  credulous  people 
maintained  that  this  event  had  been  predicted  in  them ;  they 
even  found  the  predae  indication  of  the  imperial  power,  and 
of  the  first  letter,  N,  of  Napoleon's  name,  in  the  two  following 
quatrains,  which  are  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  of  the 
tinrd  projAetic  dream: — 

Ergue  se  a  Aguia  imperial 
Com  OS  sens  filhos  ao  rabo, 
E  com  as  unhos  no  cabo 
Fas  o  ninho  em  Portugal. 

Poe  um  A  pemas  acima, 
Tisa  Ihe  a  risco  de  meio» 
E  por  detraz  Iha  arrima, 
Saberas  quem  te  nomeio. 
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The  French  and  Spanish  commanders-in-chief 
were  ordered  by  their  governments  not  to  divulge 
the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  Don  Francisco  Ta- 
ranco^  however,  insinuated  to  the  magistrates  of 
Oporto,  that  their  province  was,  thenceforth,  to  con- 
sider itself  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy. At  Setubal,  Solano  went  still  farther :  in 
the  public  acts,  he  substituted  the  name  of  the  Eiog 
of  Spain  in  the  place  of  the  Prince  R^ent's :  he 
created  a  grand-judge  and  a  superintendent  of  fi- 
nances, and  these  two  offices  were  conferred  upop 
Spanish  subjects.  Solano  possessed  the  entire  cop- 
fidence  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace;  and  it  was  fach 
lieved,  that  he  would  not  have  made  these  precipitate 
innovations,  had  he  not  received  the  orders  of  his  su- 
periors. The  destined  sovereign  of  the  Algarves 
was  so  eager  to  reign  on  his  own  account,  that,  jf 
the  reports  of  the  time  may  be  credited,  full  piastres 
(pesos  duros)  were  coined  at  the  Madrid  mint,  bear- 
ing on  the  one  side  the  head  of  Godoy,  with  the 

See  the  imperial  eagle  rise  I 
With  his  eaglets  on  he  flies ; 
And,  by  iiis  talons'  powerful  aid, 
His  nest  in  Portugal  is  made. 

Invert  in  air  the  letter  A, 
Then  take  its  middle  bar  away ; 
Link  to  its  left  the  bar^  and,  io ! 
Whom  'tift  I  mean,  thou  then  wilt  know. 
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I^end^  Emmanuel  Primus  Algarviorum  Dux,  and 
on  the  other  the  arras  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Al- 
garves. 

At  Losbon,  on  the  contrary.  General   Junot  al* 
bwed  the  Council  of  govemorsr  of  the  kingdom  to 
continue  as  the  Prince  had  established  it ;  but  he 
gave  a  place  in  its  deliberations,  with  the  title  of 
Imperial  Conunissary  and  administrator^neral  of 
the  finances,  to  the  Consul  Herman,  whose  probity 
and  habits  of  business  made  him  esteemed  by  the 
Portuguese.      The  public  chests  were  not  seized; 
the  interest  of  the  debt  and  the  current  salaries  were 
paid ;  and  the  effect  of  this  was,  that  the  value  of 
the  paper-money  rose  twelve  per  cent.     There  was 
at  first  no  remarkable  variation  in  the  price  of 
commodities  ;  the  acts  relative  to  the  higher  police, 
the  omfiscaticm  of  EngKsh  property,  and  the  finan- 
cial administration  of  the  army,  were  the  only  ones 
which  emanated  directly  from  the  military  autho- 
rity ;  every  thing  else  was  done  by  the  civil  magis- 
trates.    The  tumult  of  the  18th  of  December  was 
nothing  more  than  a  transient  cloud,  and  the  hoist- 
ing of  the  French  flag  in  the  fortresses  was  looked 
upon  as  merely  a  conventional   sign,  intended  to 
assert  the   military  occupation.     The  internal  go- 
vernment of  the  country  had  not  undergone  any 
change  ;  and,  as  the  governors  of  the  kingdom  exer- 
cised an  authority  which  was  del^ated  to  them  by 
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the  natural  pfrince>  the  edifice  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchy  appeared  to  be  still  standing. 

This  state  of  things^  however,  was  not  to  last 
long.  Napoleon  had  received  the  news  of  the  en- 
trance of  his  army  into  Lisbon  while  he  was  in  the 
heart  of  Italy.  An  imperial  decree>  ksued  at  Milan, 
on  the  28rd  of  December,  1807,*  condemned  the 
Portuguese  to  pay  to  France  a  contribution  of  a 
hundred  million  of  francs  as  the  ransom  of  private 
property.  The  Greneral-in-chief  was  directed  to 
govern  the  kingdom  as  sole  ruler,  and  in  the  Em- 
peror's name.  He  was  also  ordered  to  despatch  the 
Portuguese  troops  to  France,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Corps  of  Obser- 
vation of  the  Gironde  took  the  name  of  the  Army  of 
Portugal. 

On  tlie  1st  of  February,  1808,  amidst  volleys 
of  artillery  on  sea  and  land,  and  with  almost  regal 
pomp,  Junot  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, where  the  council  of  governors  of  the  kingdom 
was  sitting.  The  whole  of  the  army  stationed  in 
Lisbon  was  under  arms,  to  preserve  the  public 
tranquillity,  as  well  as  to  render  the  solemnity  more 
splendid.  In  a  studied  harangue,  the  French  gene^ 
ral  informed  the  members  of  the  council  that  their 
flinctions  were  at  an  end,  and  that  to  him  alone 
would  thenceforth  belong  the  care  of  making  the 

*  See  Notes  and  Illastrations,  No.  XII.  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 
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Fbrtuguese  happy.  Some  of  the  suppressed  go- 
vernors were  nomhiated  to  fill  secondary  offices  irt 
the  adHiinistration :  Luuyt,  a  late  directing  com- 
missary of  the  French  armies,  was  appointed  secre- 
fery  of  state  in  the  war  and  naval  departments ; 
tiie  impmat  commissioner,  Herman,  had  the  home 
aettd  financial  departments ;  the  superintendence  of 
the  police,  which  Pombal's  legislation  had  made  of 
ifaore  consequence  than  any  other  branch  of  the  mi- 
nistry, was  reserved  for  Lagarde,  a  Frenchman, 
whom    the  Emperor  sent  from   Italy;*    Viennot 


*  As  soon  as  be  entered  on  his  office,  Lagarde  applied  him- 
self  to  securing  the  salubrity  of  the  city  of  Lisbon.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  the  removal  of  those  mountains  of 
filth  and  mud  with  which  the  streets  had  been  obstructed,  ever 
since  the  earthquake.  He  was  less  successful  when  he  undertook 
to  exterminate  the  troops  of  starved  and  wandering  dogs,  which 
gave  to  the  Portuguese  capital  the  aspect  of  an  oriental  city. 
The  war  against  the  dogs  was  superlatively  unpopular ;  and  the 
French  poHce  was  almost  as  hateful  to  the  Portuguese  for  the 
reforms  which  it  introduced,  as  for  the  persecution  with  which 
it  threatened  them.  The  new  intendant  of  police  gave  to  the 
government  of  Jnnot  a  prompt  and  vigorous  chai^cter,  which 
had  always  before  been  wanting  to  the  acts  of  the  civil  power. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  were  less  aAraid  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Geoend-in-^iief,  than  of  the  police  orders  which  explained  those 
decrees,  and  settled  the  mode  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  The 
palace  of  the  Inquisition,  where  the  police  ministry  sat,  wa» 
looked  on  by  them  with  more  terror  than  they  were  accustomed 
to  fed  at  the  period  when  religious  fitnaticism  heaped  together 
its  victims  in  that  edifice,     tf  the  sublimest  effort  of  polioe 
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Vaublanc,  inspector  df  reviews,  was  the  goverament 
secretary^  For  the  provinces  new  magistrates  were 
created,  under  the  title  of  corregidors  mors;  Pepin 
de  Belle-Isle,  Taboureau,  and  Lafont,  three  auditors 
of  the  council  of  state,  were  sent  in  this  capacity  to 
Abrantes,  Oporto,  and  Setubal;  Goguet,  another 
Frenchman,  was  placed  in  the  Algarves ;  Jos^  Pedro 
Quintella,  a  Portuguese,  wgs  chosen  to  hold  thk 
office  at  Coimbra.  Without  having  any  precisely 
defined  functions,  the  corregidors  mors  were  to  cen- 
tralize and  give  unity  of  action  to  the  administra^ 
tion. 

The  people  were  apprised  of  the  new  ord^  of 
things  by  a  verbose  proclamation  ;*  the  €teneral-in- 
chief  promised  high  roads,  canals,  a  better  system  of 
governing,  and  the  benefit  of  public  instruction  more 
widely  diffused.  **  Algarve  and  Upper  Beira,*'  said 
he,  "  will  also  one  day  have  their  Camoens ;  the  re- 
ligion of  your  forefathers,  the  same  which  we  pro- 
fess, will  be  protected  and  purified ;  justice  will  be 

genius  be  to  terrify  always  and  never  to  strike^  Lagarde  may 
pride  bimself  on  having  been  a  consummate  master  of  bis 
science ;  for  under  tbe  most  difficult  circumstances,  be  never 
ceased  to  be  indulgent  and  bumane ;  bis  dreadful  sway  was  con- 
fined to  arresting  and  detaining  some  public  disturbers  of  a 
contemptible  kind,  who  would  have  been  more  rigorously 
treated  bad  they  been  given  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  military 
authorities. 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XIII.  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 
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adnbdsteied  confonnably  to  the  interests  of  society ; 
an  active  police  will  deliver  the  citizens  from  evil- 
disposed  characters  and  vagabonds ;  the  Portuguese 
warriors  will  soon  form  only  one  family  with  the 
heroes  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena." 

The  ensigns  of  the  invaded  kingdmn  now  entirely 
disappeared;  the  eagles  of  Napoleon  assumed,  on  the 
public  monuments,  tlffi  place  of  the  Portuguese 
quinas  ;*  the  tribunals  performed  their  judicial  duties 

*  QfUnas  is  the  name  of  tlie  Portuguese  arms.  Their  origin 
dates  as  far  bock  as  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  :  that  is 
to  say,  fnmi  the  battle  of  Campo  de  Ourique. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  historian  Laclede 
narrates  the  miraculous  dreumstances  of  this  event,  which  ha 
drew  from  the  ancient  chronicles : — 

**  On  the  ere  of  the  battle  of  Ourique,  in  11S9,  Don  Alphonso 
Henriques,  then  Prince  of  Portugal,  who  had  to  fight  with  five 
Momsh  princes,  was  in  his  tent,  engaged  in  reading  the  Bible ; 
be  was  perusing  the  story  of  Gideon,  in  the  book  of  Judges, 
when  he  sank  into  a  slumber.  He  had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes 
before  he  thought  he  saw  a  venerable  old  man»  who  promised 
him  victory.  At  that  moment,  Don  Ferdinand  de  Souza,  his 
hi^-chamberlain»  entered  the  tent,  to  tell  him  that  an  extremely 
old  man  wished  to  speak  with  him.  Alphonso  ordered  him  to 
be  introduced,  and  at  the  sight  of  him  seemed  to  be  struck  with 
astonishment.  This  man  resembled  the  person  who  had  ap- 
peared to  him  in  his  dream. 

"  '  I  am,'  said  he,  as  he  approached, '  a  sinner,  who  have  done 
penance  for  sixty  years  on  the  neighbouring  mountain.  God 
has  commanded  me  to  announce  to  you  the  victory  which  awaits 
you  to-morrow.     Put  all  your  trust  in  him.     When  you  shall 
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in  the  Bmperar's  nan^.  Atf  the  natives  were  re- 
moved fxom  tte  higher  financial  situationa.  To  rais^ 
a  contribution  of  a  hundred  nullion$  of  frauo^  fron 
a  population  of  two  millions  of  souls,  stripped  of 
colonies  and  foreign  commerce,  its  only  sourpes  ^ 
wealth,  it  was  necessary  to  descend  to  the  husband- 
hear  a  bell,  then  quit  your  tent,  ai^l  you  will  see  what  Heaven 
will  do  far  you."  Having  ijius  8pokea>  he  departed,  leavisf 
Alphonso  disturbed  and  astonished. 

"  At  midnight  the  bell  sounded :  AlphuDSO  quitted  his  tent^ 
knelt  towards  the  east,  perceived  in  the  midst  of  a  dazsling  ligfat> 
a  large  cross,  with  these  words,  In  hoc  signo  vinces  ;  and  heard  a 
prophetic  voice,  which  promised  that  his  empire  should  last  un- 
til the  sixteenth  generation,  at  the  end  of  which  his  race  shovU 
be  nearly  extinct. 

**  On  the  morrow,  encouraged  by  this  miraculous  sign,  the 
troops  of  Alphonso  fought  so  bravely  in  the  plains  <^  Ourique, 
that  they  defeated  the  five  Moorish  Kings.  In  commemoration 
ef  this  success,  the  prince  took  for  his  arms  the  five  shields  •! 
these  princes,  of  which  he  composed  his  escutcheon,  arranginf 
them  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  shield  be 
|daced  five  silver  besants." 

The  people  discover  others  mysterious  allusions  in  tfaeae 
arms.  The  five  shields  are  also  an  emblem  of  the  five  wounds 
of  Christ,  and  the  twenty-five  besants,  added  to  the  five  shields, 
refer  to  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  at  which  the 
traitor  Judas  sold  Christ  to  his  enemies. 

The  seven  towers,  figured  round  the  escutcheon,  represent 
the  seven  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Algarves,  when  that 
state  was  united  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  by  the  marriage  of 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain,  with  Don  Alphonso  III. 
in  1253. 
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VBQ  mad  the  mechanic ;  it  was  neoessarjr  eren  to 
lay  bands  on  the  most  sacred  objects  of  public  veae* 
ration,  by  seizing  the  church  plate. 

The  Portuguese  were  deeply  afflicted :  n(Nr  were 
they  so  merdy  from  the  enormous  burden  which 
was  laid  upon  th^n ;  they  were  still  more  indignast 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  ransom  their  proper^ 
ties ;  they,  who  had  received  the  Preach  as  friends^ 
Some  began  to  regret  the  race  of  their  kings,  which 
they  believed  to  be  lost  for  ever.  All  wept  the  Por* 
tuguese  name,  which  seemed  to  be  destroyed.  The 
French  authority  could  obt^  nothing  more  than 
official  congratulations ;  in  vain  did  it  go  a  b^^ing 
f<Mr  the  external  signs  of  joy,  which  are  almost  al^ 
ways  to  be  easily  procured  from  the  corrupt  portions 
of  the  populace  of  a  great  city.  In  all  Lisbon  not 
more  than  three  inhabitants  could  be  found  who 
would  illuminate  the  fronts  of  their  houses,  to  cele- 
brate the  changes  which  were  brought  about  on  the 
1st  of  February. 

Out  of  the  capital,  the  new  government  was  in- 
augurated under  the  most  sinister  auspices.  A 
townsman  of  Mafra  was  condemned  to  death  by  a 
mititary  commission,  and  was  executed,  for  uttering 
invectives  against  the  Frendi  army.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  a  scuffle  which  took  place  in  the  small 
town  of  Caldas  da  Rainha,  between  a  detachment  of 
the  56tb  regiment  and  some  sddiers  of  the  second 
Oporto  re;giment,  was  ftilsely  represented  to  the  Ge- 
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neral-in-chief  as  a  premcfditated  reTolt,  in  wliichr  the 
country  people  had  taken  a  part.  The  regiment  of 
Oporto  was  broken  and  disbanded  in  a  disgraceful 
manner.  Six  inhabitants  of  Caldas  were  shot,  with 
a  solemnity  of  preparation  and  display,  which  had  a 
more  painful  effect  on  Portuguese  imaginations  than 
would  have  been  caused  by  the  tumultuous  massacre 
of  a  whole  district. 

This  was  a  warning  to  hasten  the  execution  of 
the  Emperor's  orders  with  respect  to  the  remains  of 
the  Portuguese  army,  and  also  to  remove  to  a  dis^ 
tance  those  individuals  who,  from  their  situation  in 
society,  could  have  the  most  influence  over  the  na- 
tion. The  latter  were  selected  to  proceed  to  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Emperor,  who,  it  was 
said,  was  soon  to  visit  Spain  and  Portugal 

The  thirty-seven  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  were 
reduced  to  six  regiments  of  infantry,  three  of  caval* 
ry,  and  a  light  battalion  and  squadron.  In  the  corps 
there  were  hardly  soldiers  enough  remaining  to  com- 
plete the  new  arrangements.  It  was  the  Marquis 
d^Alome  who  organized  this  small  army  of  eight  or 
ten  thousand  men,  and  to  him  also  was  given  the 
command  of  it.  The  finishing  of  this  task  was  not 
waited  for  to  put  the  columns  in  motion.  The  first 
of  them  set  off  at  the  beginning  of  March  for  Valla- 
doUd,  whence  their  march  was  directed  on  Bayonne. 
More  than  half  the  oflScers  of  the  old  army,  and  par- 
ticndarly  those  who  belonged  to  the  northern  pro- 
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fincn,  raturned  homt,  some  becmuae  they  could  not 
obtam  employment,  others,  because  they  would  not 
accept  it. 

Among  the  officers  who  marched  were  those 
whose  military  characters  stood  highest :  such  were 
Lieutenant-general  Gomez  Freyre,  Brigadiers  Pam- 
plona and  Manuel  de  Souza,  and  Colonel  Condido 
Jo86  Xavier.  The  Marquisses  of  Ponte  de  Lima, 
Valen^a,  and  Loul^,  the  Counts  of  Sabugal  and 
Saint  Michael,  and  many  other  fidalgoes  of  the  high- 
est rank,  were  superior  officers  of  the  regiments. 
Like  the  most  elevated  class  of  nobility  in  the  other 
continental  states,  they  were  ambitious  of  the  ho- 
nour of  serving  under  the  banners  of  the  Emperor 
Niqwleon.  The  soldiers  were  far  from  diqplajring  so 
much  zeal,  and  it  required  nothing  less  than  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  Marquis  d'Alome  to 
induce  them  to  set  out.  More  than  two  thousand  of 
them,  among  whom  were  some  of  even  the  inferior 
officers,  deserted  in  passing  through  Spain.* 

*  When  the  Portuguese  troops  began  their  march,  they  were 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  strong.  More  than  four  thou- 
sand^ among  whom  were  officers,  escaped  in  passing  through 
Spain,  and  returned  home.  Five  or  six  hundred  remained 
in  the  hospitals.  Smne  were  killed  at  the  first  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa.  Only  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  soldiers  ar- 
riTed  at  Bayonne.  Napoleon  reviewed  them,  and  said  to 
Prince  Wolkonski,  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  aide-de-camp,  who 
had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  him— ''These  are  natives  of  the 
tooth ;  they  have  energetic  feelings ;  I  shall  make  excellent  in- 
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The  EngUsh  carried  on  war  Against  the  Frencb 
army  in  Portugal,  rather  by  reGeiving  on  board  their 
ships,  and  encouraging  by  their  emissaries,  the  mat- 
contents  of  the  country,  than  by  the  use  of  open 
force.    Nevertheless,  in  the  be^nning  of  January^ 

fantry  of  them."  A  legion  was  formed  of  the  Portuguese  troopa. 
General  Junot  was  ordered  to  collect  the  deserters,  and  to  send 
soldiers  of  the  country,  to  complete  it.  This  order,  however, 
was  not  executed.  Natives  not  being  to  be  had,  the  legion  was 
made  up  from  the  depdts  of  Spanish  prisoners.  Repeated 
change  was  made  in  its  orgaBization,  till  the  month  of  Neveoi* 
ber,  1813,  when  an  imperial  decree  directed  the  disarming  of 
all  the  foreign  troops  who  were  in  the  Grand  Army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Poles. 

The  PcHTtuguese  legion  was  never  employed  altogether,  but  it 
served  by  detachments.  Two  battalions  covered  tbemselves 
with  glory  on  the  eve  and  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Wagram^ 
in  the  division  commanded  by  General  Oudinot.  A  regiment 
distinguished  itself  at  the  battle  of  Smolensko.  The  natives  of 
the  torrid  hills  of  Alemtejo  and  Estremadura  were  numerous 
among  those  unfortunate  beings  who  perished  frozen  amidst  the 
ices  of  Moscow.  These  foreigners,  thrown  by  chance  under  the 
standard  of  Napoleon,  took  as  their  motto — 

Vadimus  immixti  Danais,  hand  nutnine  tiostrp. 
Wherever  they  went,  however,  they  deserved  the  esteem  of  their 
comrades  in  arms.  The  Emperor  took  good  care  not  to  send 
them  to  the  Peninsula.  Only  a  few  officers  received  this  destL> 
nation,  and  it  was  without  its  having  been  sought  by  them ;  and 
they  did  all  in  their  power  to  mitigate  the  calamities  which 
war  inflicted  on  the  country.  The  French  generals  had  the 
delicacy  to  abstain  from  employing  thein,  on  occasions  in  which 
they  must  have  fought  against  their  countrymen. 
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}999,  AifaiUMl  CottoD  carried  off  a  detachment  of 
Portvguese  iny^Uds  which  garrisoned  the  Burlings^ 
w&fergX  fortified  islets^  wluch  lie  off  Penicfae,  at  four 
tragu^s  distfudce:  in  their  place  he  established  a 
ppst  of  miirines.  A  ^ort  time  after  this^  a  cut^ 
ter,  which  had  heard  that  the  Russian  fleet  intended 
(0  set  wil»  reconjioitred  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus. 
Under  cover  of  the  night  it  surprised  a  gun-boat, 
Wfaicb  the  French  had  fitted  out  for  the  protection 
of  tbe  fishery.  On  the  3d  of  March,  at  nine  in 
the  evening,  two  brigs  and  some  boats  filled  with 
soidieis,  made  an  attempt  to  cair)r  by  escalade  the 
FortofBugio;  they  were  discovered  in  time,  and 
the  cannon  of  the  fort  compelled  them  to  retreat. 
The  English  were  not  more  successful,  on  the 
wght  of  the  2Sd  of  April,  in  their  attack  on  the 
eorrette  La  Gavotte,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Leblond-Plassan.  Five  boats  endeavoured  to  carry 
the  corvette  by  boarding,  but  were  repulsed,  with 
tbe  loss  of  tiieir  commander  and  several  marines 
and  $eami^9  who  were  killed  in  the  rigging  and  on 
tbe  deck  of  the  coArette.*  Ever  after  that  period 
tbe«  French  ships  which  guarded  the  passes,  were 
snnonnded  at  night  by  ja  netting,  which  rose  eight 
feet  above  the  deck.  General  Junot  would  have 
been  delighted  to  repay  the  English  in  another  man- 

*  See  N4)tes  and  lUustralMns,  No.  XIV.  al  the  end  of  thit 
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ner.  More  than  once,  he  pressed  Admiral  l^iavin^ 
whose  fleet  was  stronger  than  that  of  Admiral  Cot- 
ton, to  quit  the  Tagus  with  some  ships ;  but  it  was 
all  in  vain.  Neither  for  the  purposes  of  attack  nor 
of  defence,  could  the  French  reckon  upon  the  aid  of 
any  force  but  their  own. 

The  Spaniards,  too,  were  in  reality  now  allies 
only  in  name.  We  shall  relate,  farther  on,  the 
events  which,  within  three  months,  had  happened 
in  Spain,  and  during  the  time  had  exercised  a  re- 
action on  Portugal.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient 
to  state,  that  early  in  the  month  of  March,  the 
Court  of  Madrid  recalled  the  divisions  of  its  anny 
which  were  stationed  in  that  country.  This  gave 
rise  to  some  displacement  of  the  French  troops. 
General  Quesnel  was  sent  from  the  head-quarters 
at  Lisbon  to  Oporto,  to  command  in  the  northern 
provinces,  but  took  no  troops  with  him.  The 
battalion  of  the  twenty-sixth  regiment  of  infantry, 
the  Piedmontese  legion  of  the  south,  a  company  of 
artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  marched,  un-* 
der  Brigadier-general  Maurin,  to  guard  the  coasts 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Algarves.  A  Swiss  battalion 
was  despatched  to  Elvas,  and  Colonel  Miguel  was 
appointed  governor  of  that  fortress.  Other  French 
troops  were  distributed  in  Alemtcgo,  and  in  that  part 
of  Portuguese  Estremadura,  which  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tagus.  General  Kellerman  took  the 
command  of  them,  and  fixed  himself  at  Setubal. 
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Before  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  the  Spa- 
nish troops  received  counter-orders.  Those  which 
had  moved  on  GaUcia  from  the  north  of  Portugal, 
had  ahreadj  b^un  to  pass  the  Minho ;  they  returned 
to  Oporto ;  and  as  their  general,  Don  Francisco  de 
Taranco,  died  on  the  18th  of  January,  Junot  did  not 
liesitate  to  place  General  Quesnel  at  the  head  of  this 
annj  of  ten  thousand  foreigners.  He  gave  him  in- 
structions to  keep  down  the  Portuguese  population 
by  means  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  and,  in  case  of 
need,  to  make  use  of  that  population  against  the 
Spanish  troops. 

The  division  of  Don  Juan  CarafTa  had  net  yet 
stirred  from  its  cantonments  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lisbon,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  corps  of  So- 
lano had  already  withdrawn  into  Spanish  Estrema^ 
dura.  The  latter  general  wrote  from  Badajoz  that 
he  was  ready  to  return ;  Junot,  however,  dispensed 
with  his  doing  so,  and  merely  asked  him  for  four 
battalions,  which  he  stationed  at  Setubal,  under  the 
French  Brigadier-general  Graindorge.  Kellerman 
was  ordered  to  remove  his  head-quarters  to  Elvas, 
that  he  might  there  keep  an  unsuspected  watch  on 
the  measures  of  Solano,  and  the  movements  of  his 
division.  This  distrust  of  the  Spanish  generals  and 
soldiers,  which  was  felt  by  the  French,  continued  to 
increase  throughout  the  months  of  April  and  May. 

Pl^viously,  and  as  long  as  a  good  understanding 
appeared  to  be  kept  up  between  the  cabinets  of 
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Paris  and  Madrid,  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  was 
Mpposed  to  be  in  force;  and  though  the  ixiilitary 
leaders  Were  bound  to  keep  it  secret  till  its  entire 
accomplishment,  yet  enough  had  transpired  to  the 
public  to  render  it  no\rise  doubtful  what  was  the 
fete  reserved  for  Porti^al  by  France  and  Spain 
united ;  but  the  imperial  decree  of  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, 1807)  thoroughly  oppressive  as  it  was,  at 
kast  contained  within  it  a  reparatory  principle. 
From  the  government  of  the  kingdom  being  concan* 
trated  in  the  hands  of  the  French  general,  the  con- 
clusion was  hastily  drawn,  that  Portugal  would 
neither  be  rent  into  fragments,  nor  reduced  to  the 
humiliation  of  becoming  once  mote  a  I^NmiA 
prt)vince. 

A  report  was  soon  sfM-ead  atalong  the  Portuguese 
that  their  monarchy  was  about  to  revive,  under  a 
Qionarch  chosen  by  Napoleon.  Some  affirmed  that 
this  king  would  be  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  hiad 
gone  ^om  Rome  to  Mantua,  to  have  a  conference 
there  with  his  brother  the  Emperor,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  before  the  decree  was  issued  at  Milan; 
Others  designated  Prince  Eugene,  viceroy  of  Itatyi 
setei^al  of  whose  aided-de-camp  had  successiveljr 
visited  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  had  collected 
information  with  respect  to  the  statistics  of  the 
country  and  the  dispositions  of  its  inhabitants; 
General  Lannes  was  also  nanted,  in  consequence  of 
the  6clat  derived  from  his  embassy,  and  his  loi^ 
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fitti^luurity  wHh  the  Prince  Regent.  Lastly,  the 
Mine  of  JiuKTt  was  pronounced  by  some,  because 
he  was  ahready  governor-general,  because  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  Lisbon  towards  him  more 
nearly  resembled  kindness  than  hatred,  and,  espe- 
cially, because,  in  the  recent  distribution  of  imperial 
titles,  Napoleon  had  created  him  Dnke  of  Abrantes. 
The  title  was  Portuguese,  and  people  were  yet  far 
from  having  any  fixed  ideas  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  intended  to  canry  tiiis  luatitutkm  of 
new  duchies.  It  was  reported,  likewise,  that  the 
division  under  the  Marquis  d'Alome  would  retunl 
to  the  country  as  soon  as  the  sovereign  should  be 
proclaimed. 

These  .floating  and  uncertain  reports  received  a 
sort  of  official  confirmation.  The  deputation  sent 
from  Lisbon  to  compliment  the  Emperor,  was  pre- 
sented to  that  Prince  at  Bayonne.  "  Do  you  wish 
to  be  Spaniards?"  said  he  to  them,  and  instantly  the 
bhish  of  indignation  overspread  their  faces.  To 
this  unexpected  enquiry  succeeded  other  abrupt  , 
questions,  so  rapidly  put  that  there  was  no  time  to 
interpose  an  answer.*    The  subversion  of  Spain  was 

*  M.  de  Pradt,  who,  in  1808,  was  Bishop  of  Poitiera,  and  al- 
noner  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was  present  at  the  audience 
gi^en  to  the  Portuguese  deputies  by  that  prince.  In  his  His^ 
hrical  Memoirs  relative  ia  the  Spanish  Revolution,  he  has  de- 
scribed tome  partioulars  which  are  worthy  of  finding  a  place  here. 

''  The  Vanuffoeaa  deptUatioa  waited  for  the  Emperor  at 
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as  yet  only  $ketched  out.  Napoleon  had  not  at 
present  any  combinations   formed  relative  to  the 

Bajonne,  and  was  presented  to  him  a  few  hours  after  his  ar* 
riyal.  At  its  head  was  the  Count  de  Lima,  who  had  been  am* 
bassador  at  Poris^  and  had  gone  much  into  society.  Napoleon 
did  not  wait  for  this  president  to  pronounce  a  speech^  as  was  usual 
on  such  occasions;  but,  either  from  the  Count  delaying  to  speak 
what  he  had  prepared,  or  from  the  natural  impatience  of  Napo* 
leon,  be  opened  the  conference  in  a  very  singular  manner. 
After  some  of  the  common  forms  of  politeness,  he  said,  address* 
ing  himself  to  the  deputies,  *  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do 
with  you ;  that  will  depend  upon  what  is  about  to  take  place  in 
the  South.  Besides,  are  you  in  a  situation  to  constitute  a  peo* 
pie?  Have  you  sufficient  magnitude  for  that?  You  are  de« 
serted  by  your  prince ;  he  has  made  the  English  take  him  to 
Brazil.  He  has  committed  a  great  folly  in  doing  this,  and  he 
will  repent  it.'  Then,  turning  towards  me,  he  added,  very 
gaily,  '  It  is  the  same  with  princes  as  with  bishops,  they  ought 
to  be  resident/  Addressing  himself  next  to  the  Count  de  Lima, 
he  asked  him  what  was  the  population  of  Portugal,  and  joining 
instantly  the  reply  to  the  question,  as  was  often  the  case  with 
him,  and  is  the  case  with  all  persons  who  answer  their  own  ideas^ 
he  said  '  two  millions  ?* — '  More  than  three,*  replied  the  Count. 
'  Ah !  I  didn't  know  that,'  exclaimed  Napoleon.  '  And  Lisbon^ 
has  it  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  ?* — ^  More  than 
double  that,'  said  the  Count  de  Lima/—'  Ah  !  I  did  not  know 
that,'  again  exclaimed  Napoleon.  Other  questions  and  answen 
were  interchanged  with  the  same  difference  of  opinion  and  valua* 
tion ;  and,  after  one  *  I  didn't  know  that,'  had  followed  another 
for  some  time,  he  chanced  to  ask  the  Count  de  Lima,  '  What  is  it 
you  Portuguese  want  ?  Will  you  become  Spaniards  ?'  On  these 
words  being  spoken,  I  saw  the  Count  de  Lima  raising  himself 
to  ten  feet  high,  steadying  himself  firmly  in  his  position,  laying 
hit  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and,  with  a  yoioe  that  shook 
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peofrie  of  the  Penmrala;   it  tlierefore  did  not  suit 
hiin  to  enter  into  any  engagements. 

Men  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked* 
snatch  eagerly  at  the  weakest  plank»  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  from  ruin.  The  Emperor  had  been  affa- 
ble ;  his  affability  was  construed  into  kindness. 
He  had  allowed  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  war  contri- 
bution should  be  lessened.  His  abrupt  and  broken 
sentences  were  made  the  ground-work  of  an  address 
from  the  deputies  to  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Those  by  whom  this  letter  was  written  were  not 
obscure  or  ambiguous  characters.  It  was  signed  by 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  ci  the  kingdom^  by  the  Bishop 
of  CoimlH*a,  by  the  Marquis  of  Abrantes,  president 
of  the  government  which  the  Prince  Regent  institu- 
ted, by  Don  Nunho  Alvares  Pereyra  de  Mello,  allied 
in  blood  to  the  lumse  of  Braganza,  and  by  the  most 
considerable  personages  of  the  state.  They  and 
tiie  others  looked  upon  themselves  as  absolved 
from  their  oaths  to  their  late  sovereign.  They 
submitted  themselves  to  the  omnipotence  (tf  Napo- 
leon. Kings  and  Emperors  had  submitted  them- 
sdves  in  the  same  manner. 

The  address  of  the  Deputies  afforded  high  gra- 
tification, which  was  felt  even  more  strongly  in  the 

the  apartments,  replying,  *  No !'  The  ancient  Portuguese  he« 
roes  could  not  hare  said  it  better.^ 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XV.  at  the  end  of  this 
▼olame. 

VOL.    If.  H 
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provinces  than  at  Lisbon.  Every  body  immediately 
looked  upon  the  resurrection  of  Portugal  as  certain, 
and  nigh  at  hand.  Towns,  and  even  villages,  cele- 
brated it  by  illuminations  and  bonfires.  That  was  the 
moment  to  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  Portuguese^ 
and  attach  them  to  the  cause  of  France.  Then 
ought  to  have  been  obliterated  even  the  memory  of 
that  war  contribution,  which  was  to  produce  more 
hatred  than  profit ;  then  ought  to  have  been  raised 
once  more  the  banners  and  trophies  of  tiie  monarchy, 
which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  never  given  orders 
to  overthrow.  The  Portuguese  are  proud  of  their 
ancient  glory ;  they  blush  that  they  have  fSedlen  so 
low ;  and  they  are  convinced  that  their  country  still 
possesses  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  and  greatness. 
Then  they  ought  to  have  been  told,  and  it  would 
have  been  strictly  true,  that  they  had  not  been  van* 
quished ;  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent 
nation  only  because  a  series  of  worthless  kings  had 
allowed  the  ancient  laws  to  sink  into  desuetude,  and 
had  disowned  and  trodden  under  foot  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Then  ought  frankly  to  have  been  mtb^ 
nifested  the  intention  of  substituting,  in  every  pur- 
suit and  profession,  instead  of  the  oligarchy  of  the 
fidalgoes  and  monks,  the  influence  of  men  praise- 
worthy for  their  talents  and  the  nobleness  of  their 
sentiments.  In  a  word«  then  ought  an  appeal  to 
have  been  made  to  enlightened  reason  and  generous 
passions. 
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That  appeal  wouM  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 
ff  at  Lisbon .  and  Oporto  ^^ome  pecuniary  interests 
were  for  the  H^HAent  injured  by  the  Continental 
iystem,  at  least  th^  iigriciiltural  population  was  no 
stttferer  by  it.  There  was  a  dislike  to  becoming  a 
colony  to  Brazil.  The  provincial  nobility^  wedded  to 
the  soil»  held  the  emigrants  in  contempt,  and  claimed 
to  be  the  principal  column  of  the  state,  &r  more  than 
the  nobility  of  the  anti-chamber  and  the  court.  Phi- 
losophical ideas,  imperfectly  repressed  by  the  police, 
and  propagated  in  secret  societies,  were  fermenting 
in  the  heads  of  the  youth,  and  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cities.  There  does  not  exist  in  the 
peninsula  a  more  extensive  establishment  for  public 
instruction  than  the  University  of  Coimbra.  In  its 
sdKX^,  and  by  its  professors,  are  formed,  for  all 
Portugal,  the  judges,  the  administrators,  the  bar- 
risters, the  physicians,  the  men  of  learning.  The 
University  of  Coimbra  was  no  less  zealous  than  the 
German  universities,  against  the  superstition  which 
withers  the  soul,  against  the  despotism  which  de- 
stroys courage.  All  were  ripe  for  political  changes. 
The  seeds  of  improvement,  which  were  everywhere 
disseminated,  only  waited  for  the  vivifying  breath  to 
awaken  them  into  life. 

The  new  Duke  of  Abnmtes  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  this  general  feeling ;  but  he  had  not  dared 
to  encourage  it  without  the  express  orders  of  the 
Emperor.     It  was,  besides,  an  arduous  enterprise  to 
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•renovate  the  destinies  of  a  people*  Junot  was  boni 
with  a  talent  for  observation.  In  every  <iuestion  his 
piercing  glance  saw  instantaneously  where  the  dif- 
ficulty lay.  All  the  good  that  a  sudden  inspiration 
could  produce  might  be  expected  from  him;  but 
nothing  of  that  for  which  a  methodical  and  contt-^r 
nuous  system  of  conduct  is  required.  All  his  vala* 
able  qualities  were  stifled  by  a  fiery  temper,  habits 
of  dissipation,  and  such  an  obstinate  aversion  to 
labour,  that  it  palsied  the  exertions  of  those  to 
whom  he  delegated  some  portions  of  his  power. 

The  Emperor,  however,  although  he  occasioned  the 
letter  of  the  Portuguese  deputation,  had  not  let  fall  a 
word  which  could  give  an  idea  of  the  person  on  whose 
head  the  crown  of  Portugal  was  to  foil,  and,  con* 
sequently,  the  field  was  left  open  to  all  pretenders. 
In  the  management  of  political  affairs  Junot  some* 
times  took  the  advice  of  old  Jose  de  Scabra,  who  had 
been  a  minister  under  three  reigns,  and  who,  having 
been  a  pupil  of  PombaFs  school,  still  remained  the 
inveterate  enemy,  not  of  despotism,  but  of  ignoble 
and  clumsy  despots.  In  the  superannuated  insti- 
tutions of  the  monarchy,  Scabra  sought  for  forms 
which  might  be  resorted  to  under  the  present  dr* 
cumstances.  At  his  instigation  the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  the  desembargo  do  pafo^  which  was  the  high- 
est court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  senade 
da  camera^  or  municipal  council  of  Lisbon,  requesteil 
that  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  would  take  legal  steps  to 
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atoertaiii  the  wishes  of  the  Pwtugiiese  oatioou    The 
CDDVokiog  <tf  the  Cortes  would  have  produced  a  de- 
gree of  excitement  which  the  French  general  wished 
to  aroid.     In  their  {dace,  tiierefine,  the  junta  of  the 
three  estates  was  summoned.     This  is  an  admimU 
stratiTe  conunission,  which  the  Cortes  were  accus* 
tomed  to  choose  from  among  themselves,  to  control, 
during  the  interval  between  the  sessions,  the  expen* 
dtture  of  the  sums  which  they  had  voted     In  fact, 
the  conunivion  was  extinct,  there  having,  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  been  no  constituents ;  but  the 
name  had  been  preserved,  and  this  pretended  junta 
was  become  a  committee  of  sinecures,  of  which  the 
C^wn  disposed  in  favour  of  some  privileged  cour- 
tiers.    In  consequence  of  the  dispersion  of  the  higher 
^^eses  ci  nobility,  there  were  only  three  members  of 
tke  junta  remaining  at   Idsbon  in   the  month  of 
April  1806;  namely,  Don  Lauren9o,  Count  of  Al- 
mada,    Ayr6s   de   Saldanha,   Count  of  Ega,   and 
Pedro  de  Mdlo  da  Cunha,  Count  of  Castro  Marim, 
son  of  the  Great  Huntsman  of  the  kingdom.     The 
General-in-chief  directed  that  there  should  be  added 
to  them  twelve  deputies,  chosen  from  the  three  or- 
ders.    This  assembly  drew  up  a  humble  petition,  by 
which  they  sdicited  the  honour  of  being  included 
in  the  number  of  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  Empe^ 
ror  Najxdeon ;  declaring  that,  in  case  his  Imperial 
Mqjest^  should  think  that  their  geographical  situ- 
ation^  or  some  political  motives,  would  not  admit  qf 
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the  Portuguese  being  under  hie  immediate' ewa^,  the^ 
U)ould  venture  to  r^uestfrom  him  a  prince  of  hie  own 
choice,  to  whom  they  would,  with  eqtuil  respefd  mid 
confidence^  entrust  the  defence  o^  the  laws,  the  rights, 
the  religkmy  and  the  most  sacred  interests  of  the 
country.^ 

Both  the  form  and  the  substanoe  of  this  addresB 
excited  disgust  in  the  enlightened  pert  of  the  natimi. 
All  minds  were  not  prostrated  by  fear.  Napoleon 
had  recently  given  to  the  Grand  Diidiy  of  Warsaw  a 
government  founded  on  the  {nrineiples  of  liberty  and 
justice.  Some  Portuguese  patriots  thought  they 
were  justified  in  hoping  a  similar  braefit  for  thdr 
own  country.  Three  among  them,  the  desembar- 
cadorf  Francisco-Duarte  Codho,  Doctor  Ricardo- 
Raymundo  N(^eira,  rector  of  the  college  of  no- 
bles4  ftud  the  canon  ^m&o  de  Cord^  Brandao^  pto- 
fessor  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations^  in  the  uni* 
versity  of  Coimbra,  drew  up  in  secret  the  project  of 
a  constitution  adapted  to  the  manners  and  the  local 
circumstances  of  Pdrti^al.^ 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XVI.  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 

+  Desembarcoihr,  literally  clearers  awa^y  is  the  name  given 
in  Portugal  to  judges  of  the  superior  courts. 

:(  At  a  subsequent  period^  and  under  English  in0uence«  Doc- 
tor Ricardo-Raymundo  Nogueira  was  a  member  of  the  Portu- 
guese regency. 

§  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XVII.  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 
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When  this  work  was  completed,  it  wob  fwcessftry 
te  giTe  it  poUioity.     The  champions  of  ab^dlate 
power  bad  bad^ed  their  proceedings  by  a  vmn  phan^ 
torn  of  national  representation.     The  partisans  of 
the  reform  o€  abuses  also  sought  in  the  institutions 
of  the  monarchy  for  a  name  which  might  be  op- 
posed  to  a  name.     Now,  fiiom  time  immemorial, 
there  has  existed  in  Lfebon,  and  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Portugal,  a  popular  magistracy,  formed  of 
twenty-four   cititens   of  irreproachaUe    character. 
Bifery  year,  the  twenty-four  who  are  in  office  no- 
miBat^  from  among  the  corporations  of  arts  and 
trades,  the  twenty-four  individuals  who  are  to  suc- 
ceed liiem  in  the  ensuing  year.     At  the  head  of  this 
democratic  council  is  a  plain  artisan,  with  the  title 
of  Judge  of  die  people.  When  the  vessel  of  the  state 
ia  sailing  on  a  quiet  sea,  the  authority  of  the  judge 
o£  the  people  is  circumscribed  within  a  sphere  far 
beneath  that  in  which  move  the  mighty  of  the  earth; 
but  in  tempestuous  seasons  he  becomes  a  tribune, 
to  whom  ttie  monardi  listens,  and  the  voice  of  the 
free  man  then  makes  courtiers  and  ministers  trem- 
Ue.     In  the  seventeenth  century,  he  was  seen  to 
stop  John  the  Fomlh,  by  seizing  the  bridle  o(  his 
horse,  and  to  tell  him,  that  the  nation  had  not  placed 
him  (m  the  throne  to  indulge  his  taste  for  hunting 
and  dimpated  amusements,  but  to  watch  and  to  toil 
for  the  peo{^.     Under  the  reign  of  the  Sixth  Al- 
phonso,  an  energetic  remonstrance  from  this  magis- 
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trote  prea&tved,  to  Foartugal  the  sword  of  an  illus* 
triotu  foragner,  Schomberg^  whom  court  intrigues 
were  endeavouring  to  expel  frmn  the  kingdom.  At 
a  subsequent  period,  his  intervention  was  necessary 
to  wrest  the  crown  from  the  same  Alphonso,  an  ab- 
surd and  frantic  prince,  and  to  place  it  on  a  head 
more  capable  of  weving  it. 

Jose  de  Abr6o  Campw,  a  cooper  bj  trade,  who, 
in  the  year  1808,  held  at  Lisbon  the  office  of  judge 
of  the  people,  was  not  unworthy  of  his  predec^sors. 
Sound  sense  and  ardent  patriotism  were  better  ad- 
visers to  him  than  the  false  science  of  those  who 
deemed  themselves  hb  superiors  in  talent.  ,  He  had 
never  been  seen,  lilce  the  nobles,  and  like  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Prince,  crowding  to  the  entertainments 
given  by  the  foreigner,  and  celebrating  the  virtues 
of  a  conqueror  who  was  burthening  the  kingdom 
with  war  contributions.  When  the  Portuguese  qui- 
aas  were  effaced  from  the  public  monuments,  he  in- 
sisted upon  retaining  them  on  the  staff  {la  vara), 
winch  in  the  Peninsula  is  the  emblem  of  civil 
power ;  contending,  and  with  justice,  that  they  were 
not  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  but  of  the 
Portuguese  nation. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  friends  of  liberty 
had  recourse.  They  circulated  among  the  public 
the  plan  of  a  constitution  which  they  had  matured 
in  silence.  Jose  de  Abr^o  Campos  took  under  his 
fntrtection  an  act  in  which  were  consecrated  equality 
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6f  ii(^t8»  the  liberty  of  the  press^  reUgiow  tdkra- 
tioQ,  and  a  nhare  of  the  legislative  power  to  the 
repreaentatiTes  of  the  people.  When  the  junta 
ef  the  three  estates  summoned  him,  as  well  at 
the  dergj,  the  nofailitj,  and  the  judges,  to  sign 
their  petition  to  the  Emperor,  he  solemnly  pro* 
tested  against  that  act  of  meanness,  and  against  the 
'  1^1  competence  of  those  by  whom  it  was  drawn  up. 
He  presented  the  c(mstitution  under  the  fwm  of  an 
address  to  the  Empa*or,  and  as  applicable  to  the 
wants  of  the  peo}^ ;  referring  ,every  thing  farther, 
however,  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  to  be  expressed 
when  it  was  assembled  in  Cortes. 

This  cry  of  liberty  shocked  the  ears  of  the  Duke 
of  Abrantes.  Not  satisfied  with  refusing  his  sanc- 
tion to  ideas  which  were  in  opposition  to  the 
imperial  system,  to  those  who  had  dared  to  pro- 
mulgate  them  he  gave  the  name  of  intermeddlers 
and  factious,  quite  foi^etting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
be  himsdf  was  the  child  of  a  revolution.  Jose  de 
Abr^  Campos  was  sent  for  to  head-quarters,  and 
veoeived  a  severe  reprimand,  which  converted  him 
into  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  French. 

The  literary  men,  who  were  suspected  of  having 
assirted  in  forming  the  plan  of  a  constitution,  were 
banished  from  Lisbon.  The  address  of  the  junta, 
provided  with  the  signature  of  the  judge  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  was  extorted  by  threats,  was  formally 
sod  duly  declared  to  contain  the  free  and  sponta- 
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neous  wish  of  the  cla^,  notnlity,  and  third  estate 
of  Portugal.  Jose  Sebasti&o  de  Saldanha,  a  fidalgo, 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  carrying  it  to  the  Em- 
peror, but  at  the  moment  fixed  for  his  departure  the 
communication  with  Spain  was  ab*eady  interrupted. 
Jose  Sebasti&o  tha*efore  returned  to  Lisbon,  and  in- 
formed his  employers  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
proceed  farther  than  Ciudad  Rodrigo«  The  Portu- 
guese awaited  another  futurity. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  various  shades  and 
changes  of  public  opinion.  During  this  ultra  Pyre- 
nean  war,  the  people  were  constantly  despised,  and 
it  was  thought  practicable  to  bend  them  under  the 
yoke  of  brute  force.  The  order  of  events  now  leads 
us  to  a  more  extensive  field,  in  which  the  faidts  that 
we  have  pointed  out,  and  others  still  worse,  paved 
the  way  for  endless  misfortunes.  Hencef(»th  the 
campaigns  of  Portugal  will  appear  only  as  episodes 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Peninsular  war.  The  first 
corps  of  observation  of  the  Gironde  was  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  armies.  The  main  body  fol- 
lowed it.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  in 
what  manner  a  complete  subversion  was  effected  by 
its  presence  in  Spain. 
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Aftrb  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  the  Pjrrenees 
ceased  to  exist.  The  sixth  article  of  the  secret  con- 
ventkm,  signed  on  the  27th  of  October,  1807,  by 
Duroc  and  Izquierdo,  stipulated  **  that  a  corps  of 
forty  thousand  French  troq>s  should  be  assembled  at 
Bayonne,  by  the  SOth  of  November  at  the  latest,  to 
be  ready  to  enter  Spain,  £nr  the  purpose  of  marching 
into  Portugal,  in  case  the  English  should  send  re- 
inforcements there,  or  should  threaten  it  with  an 
attack.  The  new  corps,  however,  was  not  to  com- 
mence its  march  till  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
were  mutually  agreed  on  that  point.**  Now  Eng- 
land perpetually  threatens  Portugal^  in  this  sense, 
that,  being  mistress  of  the  sea  by  means  of  her  three 
hundred  ships  of  war  and  her  two  hundred  thou- 
sand sailors,  she  becomes,  whenever  she  chooses  it,  a 
fitmtier  state  to  every  power  possessed  of  sea- coasts, 
and  makes  herself  dreaded  even  when  her  squadrons 
ue  absent. 
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While  the  first  corps  of  observation  of  the  Gironde 
was  passing  through  Spain^  the  second  was  assem* 
biing  at  Bayonne,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four 
thousand  foot,  three  thousaDd  five  hundred  horse, 
and  thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillery.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  infantry  consbted  of  legions  of  reserve ; 
this  was  the  name  given  to  new  corps,  which  general 
officers,  chosen  in  the  senate,  had  formed,  within 
five  months,  from  the  anticipated  conscription  of 
the  year  1808.  The  l^ons  of  reserve  varied  firom 
the  raiments  of  the  line  by  some  slight  shades  of 
difference  in  their  mode  of  being  oi^aniEed,  and  ia 
their  original  purpose*  wiiich  was  confined  to  guard* 
ing  the  territory  of  the  empire*  The  cavalry  was 
composed  of  squadrons  taken  from  the  depots  of  the 
interior  of  France,  and  united  in  temporary  regi- 
ments of  cuirassiers  and  chasseurs* 

Dupont  was  appointed  to  the  command-in-chief 
of  this  army ;  he  was  only  a  general  of  divisicm,  bat 
he  had  recently  covered  himself  with  glory  in  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  campaigns.  At  the  head  of 
his  staff  was  placed  Br^^ulier^general  Legendre; 
General  Barbou  quitted  the  eleventh  territorial  di* 
vision,  to  take  the  first  division  of  infimtry ;  Vedel 
and  Malher  had  the  two  others.  The  cavalry  ww 
entrusted  to  General  Fresia,  formerly  an  officer  in 
the  King  of  Sardinia's  service,  whom  the  revolution 
had  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  the  French.  Briga* 
dier-general  Dabadie  commanded  the  engineers,  and 
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Br^adier^general  Simon  Fanltrier,  the  artillerj,  a 
corps  in  which  his  name  stood  recommended  by  a 
hnndred  and  thirty  years  of  hereditary  services. 

On  the  8Sd  of  November^  1807»  the  second  corps 
of  observation  of  the  Gironde  began  to  enter  Spain. 
In  the  month  of  January  1808,  the  head-^aarters 
were  estaUished  at  Valladolid,  and  the  divisions 
were  cantoned  on  the  Douro,  at  a  little  distance 
from  that  dty.  The  General-in-chief  had  orders  to 
ke^  detadiments  at  Salamanca,  as  if  to  indicate 
that  he  intended  to  advance  upon  Lisbon.  In  this 
position,  the  troops  of  Dupont  might  be  considered 
as  the  reserve  of  those  by  which  Portugal  was  oc» 
copied. 

Another  army  was  f(^med  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oarcmne ;  forty-seven  detachments  of  young  infantry 
soldiers  were  drawn  from  the  depdts  of  the  regi-* 
ments  on  the  northern  and  eastern  fitmtiers,  and 
sent  to  fiourdeaux,  on  carriages  provided  before* 
hand  at  each  halting-idace.  This  manner  of  con* 
veying  the  troops  by  post,  shortened  the  road  more 
than  one  half,  and  preserved  the  strength  and  health 
of  the  men.  As  fast  as  the  detachments  arrived, 
they  were  formed  into  temporary  regiments  of  in- 
fiuEitfy  and  cavalry,  commanded  by  majors  of  the 
line;  all  these  arrangements  had  been  previously 
settled  in  the  officer  of  the  minister  for  the  war  de- 
partment. The  temporary  regiments  were  united 
into  brigade  and  divisions ;  the  same  method  was 
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adopted  with  respect  to  the  cavalry ;  the  artillery 
was  supplied  by  the  arsenals  of  Lisle,  Metz,  and  La- 
F^re.  This  new  army,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
horse,  and  forty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  was  called 
the  corps  of  observation  of  the  Coasts  of  the  Ocean  ; 
the  Emperor  confided  the  command  of  it  to  Marshal 
Moncey,  who,  twelve  years  before,  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  republican  armies  in  Spain. 

The  van  of  the  column  passed  the  Bidassoa  on  the 
9th  of  January,  and  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Castile.  The  troops  were  spread  in  the 
three  provinces  of  Biscay.  At  the  head  of  Marshal 
Moncey*s  staff  was  Brigadier-general  Harispe,  his 
pupil  and  comrade  in  arms  in  the  former  army  of 
the  western  Pyrenees.  Ctenerals  Musnier  de  la  Con- 
verserie,  Morlot,  and  Gobert,  commanded  the  three 
divisions  of  infantry;  the  cavalry  was  under  the 
orders  of  Grouchy,  one  of  the  generals  of  division, 
who  had  the  most  splendid  and  well  deserved  repu- 
tation. Brigadier-general  Couin  and  Cazan  headed, 
the  one  the  artillery,  the  other,  the  engineers. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  these  two 
armies  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Peninsula,  till  after  a  special  arrangement  had  been 
made  between  the  cabinets  of  Paris  and  Madrid. 
The  consent  of  Charles  IV.  was,  however,  presumed, 
because  his  weakness  was  ioiown ;  the  French  go- 
vernment did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  notify  to 
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liim  their  marcSi ;  the  number  of  men  whish  had 
already  passed  the  Pyrenees  much  exceeded  the 
forty  thousand,  atyulated  in  the  sixth  article  of  the 
secret  oonTention,  yet  still  the  movtment  of  troops 
was  uniBtenruptediy  continued,  and  other  dispoai-* 
tkmsy  whidi  were  niakiiig  on  the  frontiers,  and  lin 
tiie  interior  o£  France,  indicated  the  eauatenee  6f 
vast  projects.  The  third  and  fourth  battalions  of 
those  r^^ents  which  were  serving  in  Portugal, 
wa%  at  SfL  Jean-Pied-de  Port,  ready  to  penet^tel 
by  the  Pass  of  RoncevaUea,  into  the,  centre  of  Nm 
▼arre.  Generals  Verdier  and  Lasalle  .  formed  two 
stnmg  divisicms,  the  one  of  iafadtry,  at  Orleans,  the 
other  of  cayalry,  at  P(Hctiers»  constituted  of  eleipenls 
similar  to  those  which  composed  the.  corps  of  obs^? 
vation  of  the  Ocean.  The  force  at  the  canlp.of  JBoUr 
logne,  and  at  other  stations  on  the  coast,  was  din^ 
nished;  the  Swiss  and  foreign  regiments  which  had 
remained  in  the  old  fortresses,  the  last  bfitt^ons  of 
ibe  legions  of  reserve,  and  such  of  the  conaeripts  <>f 
the  year  1808  as  had  till  now  been  undisposed  of^ 
were  all  put  in  motion  towards,  the  acting  armies  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  same  destination  was  given  t^ 
four  thousand  veteran  soldiers  of  the  departmental 
companies,  instituted  for  the  pdiic^e  of  the  interior. 
To  set  the  artillery  equipages  expeditiously  on  foot, 
the  arsenals  of  the  fortresses,  between  the  left  bank 
of  the  Loire  and  the  frontiers,  displayed  all  at  oiice 
a  degree  of  activity  to  which  they  had  been  imac- 
vou  II.  I 
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customed  for  a  century.  Bayotine  became  a  highly 
important  place  of  depot. 

At  the  other  extreimty  of  the  Pyrraean  chain, 
FerfMgnan  was  destined  to  pby  a  sunilar  part» 
though  on  a  smaller  scale.  There^  also^  was  formed 
an  army ;  but  there,  the  sending  of  succours  info 
Portugal  could  not  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  its  be* 
ing  assembled.  The  corps  of  observation  of  tiie 
Eastern  Pjo^nees  was  composed  of  Neapolitan,  Ita*^ 
lian,  and.  French  troops,  drawn  from  Italy,  to  the 
number  of  deven  thousand  infantry,  seventeen  huur 
dred  cavalry,  and  eighteen  cannon.  Duhesme;,  one 
of  the  oldest  generals  of  division,  had  the  command 
of  it;  under  his  orders  were  placed  the  Italian  gene* 
ral  Lecchi,  who  had  led  the  troops  from  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  the  French  General  Chabran,  who  was 
called  from  Toukmse,  where  he  commanded  the 
tenth  territorial  military  divisbn. 

The  bringing  into  the  field  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  national  forces  was  accomplished  without  making 
any  apparent  stir.  Foreigners  were  not  aware  of  it ; 
the  natives  hardly  perceived  it ;  the  absence  of  the 
Bmperor  did  not  suspend  the  activity  of  the  prepa^ 
rations.  That  Prince  spent  the  last  six  weeks  of  the 
year  1807  in  visiting  the  kingdom  of  Italy:  we  have 
already  spoken  of  his  journey,  and  we  shall  recur  to 
it  again,  because  it  is  connected  with  the  events  of 
our  history.  At  three  hundred  leagues  from  his  ca- 
pital, Napoleon  gave  the  impulse  to  the  political  ma- 
chinCg  as  if  he  had  been  presiding  in  the  council  of 
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lus  ministers;  and  the  motion  was  commtinicated 
through  all  the  ramifications  which  he  had  prepared 
On  seeing  the  celerity  with  which  he  was  served  by 
enthusiam  and  fear,  i^  might  have  been  thought 
that,  as  in  Fra^oe  all  was  conceived  by  a  single 
head,  so  was  all  executed  by  a  single  arm. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Napoleon  summoned  into 
service  eighty  thousand  conscripts  of  1809.  The  in- 
terview at  Tilsit  seemed  to  have  guaranteed^  for 
many  year^  the  peace  oi  the  Continent.  What 
powerful  consideration,  then,  could  it  be>  that  could 
induce  the  Government  to  rend  so  many  children 
from  their  mothers,  so  many  hands  from  agriculture 
and  the  arta?  "  The  necessity /'  said  the  ministers 
of  Napoleon,*  /Vof  having  considerable  means  on 
every  point  of  attack,  in  order  to  profit  by  any  fe- 
vo^rable  circum$tances«  that  might  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carryuE^  the  war  into  England,  Ir^nd, 
and  the  Indies.*' '  According  to  the  opinion  of  one  of 
them,  "  A  eommon^i^ace  policy  would  have  led  the 
Emperor  to  disarm,  but  such  a  policy  would  be  the 
scoiorge  of  France."  According  to  the  other— **  It 
was  not  enough  to  have  an  army  in  Portugal.  The 
Spaniards  entertained  fears  for  Cadi^i  as  well  as 
fi^r  Oeuta;  it  was  against  that  part  of  the  world  thajt 
the  EoigUdi  deemed  inclined  to  direct  their  secret 
expeditions.    ''  They  have^*"  said  he,  '^  landed  con- 

,  *  See  tlie  reports  of  the  minister  of  the  war  and  foreign  <le- 
parttents,  ia  the  Monlew  of  the  34th  of  January,  ISOS. 
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fiderable  forces  at  Gibraltar ;  they  have  united  in 
that  quarter  the  troops  which  were  expelled  ftom 
the  Levant,  and  a  part  of  those  which  they  had  col- 
lected in  Sicily.  Their  cruising  squadrons  on  the 
Spanish  coast  have  become  more  vigilant ;  they  seem 
desirous  to  avenge  on  that  kingdom  the  reverses 
which  they  have  sustained  in  the  colonies.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  his  Majesty  shoidd  fix  his 
attention  on  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula." 

Napoleon  did  not  lose  sight  of  it.  In  th^  month 
of  February,  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  en- 
tered Catalonia.  Two  battalions  of  the  second  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  commanded  by  the  general-of-bri- 
gade  Nicolas,  halted  at  Figuieras,  under  pretence  of 
waiting  there  for  a  great  personage,  who,  it  was  whis- 
pered, was  the  Emperor.  There  were  no  barracks 
in  the  town.  The  General  required  to  be  allowed 
to  lodge  his  troops  above,  in  the  citadel  of  San  Fer- 
nando, which  is  the  most  modem  of  the  Spanish  for- 
tresses, and  the  most  difficult  to  take.  The  Governor 
was  a  decrepit  old  man,  and  his  garrison  consisted 
of  three  hundred  Walloon  guards  and  artiDery-men. 
He  admitted  the  French.  On  the  ensuing  day,  Ni- 
colas continued  his  march,  with  one  of  the  batta- 
lions, and  Major  Piat,  who  remained  with  the  other, 
obliged  the  Spanish  garrison  to  descend  into  the  town. 

In  the  meantime  the  rest  of  the  army  arrived 
at  Bai'celona.  Duhesme,  the  General-in-chief,  an- 
nounced that  his  soldiers  would  continue  their 
march  to  Valencia,  at  the  expiration  of  two  days. 
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The  qqpitai  of  CatjJoriia  i$  drfended  b^  two  finr-^ 
tietBes ;  the  citaddi,  a  regular  pentagon/ constructed 
in  the  ei^teenth  cratury,  at  the  north-east  extre- 
mity of  th^  city,  and  the  Cas^  of  Mont  Joui»  situ- 
ated to  the  south  on  the  point  of  a  rock»  Which  over- 
looks the  city,  the  port,  and  tiie  country.    On  the 
l6th  of  February  the  £areign  troops  were  under 
aims,  on  pretence  of  being  in^)ected  before  their  de- 
parture, whidi,  it  was  said,  was  to  take  place  on  the 
morrow.    Lecchi  ranged  his  Italians  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, with  their  backs  to  the  fortifications.     All  tbt^ 
idlers  of  Barcelona,  aiui  even  the  Spanish  soldiers  of 
the  guard,  hastened  to  the  review.     While  they  ' 
were  listening  to  the  music,  and  their  attention  was 
fixed  on  the  minute  vigihmce  with  which  the  offi- 
cers, and  the  General  himself,  examined  every  part 
of  the  dress,  two  companies  of  the  right,  leaving 
their  knapsacks  on  the  ground,  di{^)ed  behind  the 
line,  turned  short  brfore  the  citadel  gate,  ^d  cover- 
ed the  drawbridge  before  there  was  time  to  raise  it 
Lecchi  came  up  at  full  gallq>,  followed  by  bis  staff. 
He  called  out  to  the  Spanish  soldiers  that  he  meant 
to  pay  a  visit  to  their  commandant,  and  that  the  two 
companies  were  there  to  serve  as  his  escort.   During 
this  parley  two  battalions  advanced,  and  the  whole 
Khe  seaoaed  about  to  move.    The  Italians  were  mas- 
ters of  the  citadel. 

The  rode  of  Mont-Joui  was  too  difficult  of  access 
to  allow  of  the  troops  reaching  it  unperceived.  Du- 
hesme,  therefcH^,  went  to  Count  d'Ezpeleta  de  Veyre, 
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captain  general  of  the  provinoe**  ^  My  troops  oc- 
eupy  jrour  citadel^''  said  he ;  *'  xqien  instantly  the 
gates  (tf  Mont  Joui;  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
ordered  me  to  put  garrisons  into  your  fortresses.  If 
you  hesitate,  I  will  dedare  war  against  Spain^  and 
you  will  be  responsible  to  your  sovereign  and  to 
your  country^  for  the  torrents  of  Uood  which  your 
resistanoe  will  cause  to  be  shed.''  The  name  of 
Nupoleon  produced  its  accustomed  efiSect.  The 
Spanish  general  was  old  and  timid ;  the  sole  order 
which  his  government  had  given  to  him  was,  to 
avoid  every  step  which  could  endanger  the  conti^ 
nuance  of  the  good  understanding  with  France.  He 
gave  up  the  keys  of  Mont^Joui,  and  Duhesme  be* 
lieved  himself  to  be  master  of  Catalonia. 

Thus,  without  a  blaw  having  been  struck,  the  lai^^ 
est  dty  of  the  Spanish  mmiarchy  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Frenchr^that  city,  which,  a  century  befiNre, 
when  all  the  rest  of  Spain  had  been  subjugated,  iiad 
contended  singly  against  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  the  means  which  were  employed  to  obtain  po^ 
session  of  it,  there  was  a  mixture  of  the  craft  of 
weakness  and  the  arrogance  of  strength.  With  res- 
pect to  Pampeluna  and  Saint  Sebastian,  stratagem 
only  was  employed. 

The  general  of  brigade  Darmi^nac  had  led  into 

♦  In  Spain^  Captain-general  of  a  province  is  an  office,  Captain 
general  of  the  army  is  a  raiAc. 
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NavarK»  by  the  piss  of  BinicevaUes,  three  Freocdi 
tNittaUons ;  namdj,  one  of  the  fifteenth  regiment  of 
nfimtry,  one  of  the  forty-serenth,  and  one  of  the 
8eTentis&»  The  gates  of  PampelnnB  were  opened 
to  faun  as  to  a  fiiend ;  but  the  military  authority 
mnained  in  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy,  the  Marquis 
of  Valle  Santoro^i  who  had  defiended  the  castle  of 
BaU€|garde  during  the  revdutiott ;  and  the  battalion 
of  the  Tarragona  volunteers,  seven  hundred  strange 
which  was  quartered  in  the  citadel,  did  the  whole 
duty  of  the  fiace.  Since  Cardinal  Don  Francisco 
Cisneros,  regent  of  Castile^  dismantled  all  the  for* 
tresses  of  Navarre,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital, 
it  has  been  a  received  c^iinion  that  he  who  is  roaster 
of  Pampeluna  is  master  of  the  province.  To  be 
master  of  Pampeluna,  it  was  necessary  to  seize  upon 
the  citadel  That  fortress,  built  by  Philip  II.,  con- 
tained the  magazines  of  ammunition  and  provisions* 
Thither,  on  certain  days,  the  French  soldiers  went, 
in  their  great  coats  and  caps,  and  without  arms,  to 
receive  provisions ;  the  Spanish  troops  kept  a  strict 
guard,  and  never  foiled  to  keep  the  drawbridges  up, 
wlule  the  distribution  was  going  forward* 

In  the  night  of  the  15th  of  February,  Darmagnac 
collected  a  hundred  grenadiers  at  his  own  quarters, 
which,  not  without  a  design  in  so  doing,  he  had 
estaUished  on  the  parade  which  separates  the  cita- 
del fipom  the  city.  They  entered  their  General's 
dwelling,  one  after  the  other,  with  their  muskets 
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aind  cartridges,  and  in  profound  silence.  On  the 
sixteenth,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  a  ecrvt^  of 
sixty  men  was  dispatched  for  provisions  as  usual ;  but 
it  was  under  the  command  of  aA  intelligent  and  reso- 
lute officer,  chief  of  battaUmi  Robert  of  tte  seventieth 
regiment.  Under  pretence  of  waiting  for  the  quar- 
ter-master, the  men  of  the  corvee  halted,  part  of 
them  on  the  drawbridge,  the  others  in  the  advanced 
work.  It  rained :  some  of  them  entered  the  guard- 
house for  shelter.  At  a  given  signal  they  darted  on 
the  muskets  which  were  piled  in  the  rack.  Two  of 
the  sentinels  were  disarmed.  The  Spaniards  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  French  who  filled  the  guard-house. 
Those  who  strove  to  defend  themselves  received 
blows  from  the  but-ends  of  the  muskets.  The  gre- 
nadiers which  had  been  ambushed  in  the  house  of 
the  general  now  came  running .  up.  They  imme- 
diately seized  on  a  bastion,  containing  fifteen  pieces 
of  cannon,^ which  commanded  the  moat  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  citadel.  The  grenadiers  were  dosely. 
foUowed  by  the  battalion  of  the  forty-seventh,  which 
was  quartered  not  far  off.  The  rampart  was  com- 
pletely lined  with  French,  before  the  Spanish  garri- 
son, which  was  shut  up  in  the  barracks,  had  thought  of 
ddfensive  measures.  Darmagnac  informed  the  Vice- 
roy and  the  council  of  Navarre,  tha|:,  as*  he  should 
probably  make  some  stay  at  Pampehma,  he  had,  in 

*  Corvie  was  the  name  given  by  the  French  soldiers  to  a 
detachment  which  was  ordered  out  for  a  corvee,  that  is  to  say, 
for  any  labour  or  service  out  of  the  line  of  strictly  military  duty. 
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ttder  to  secure  the  daftty  of  his  troops,  heen  oUiged 
to  put  nito  the  dtadel  a  battalion,  which  should 
do  duty  in  conjunction  with  the  national  garrison. 
This  sUght  change,  far  from  £miniidiing  the  present 
good  understanding,  was  to  be.  considered  as  an 
additional  bond  of  union  between  the  reciprocally 
futhM  allies. 

Bonds  of  this  nature  were  drawn  closer  every  day. 
Br%adier-general  Thouvenot  was  sent  to  Saint 
Sebastian,  with  orders  to  collect,  in  a  depot,  the  sol- 
diers who  were  separately  rejoining  their  corps  in 
Bpein.  This  depdt,  having  become  very  numerous 
in  a  short  time,  obtained  possession  of  the  fortress, 
before  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  detachments 
from  the  King's  and  the  African  Spanish  regiments, 
was  aware  of  it. 

It  was  thus  thiit  the  French  obtained  the  mastery 
of  San  Fernando  de  Figuieras,  Barcelona,  Pampe- 
Inna,  and  Saint  Sebastian  ;  and,  having  these,  their 
military  operations  in  the  Peninsula  were  established 
upon  a  reasonable  basis. 

The  troops  which  took  the  citadel  of  Pampeluna, 
having  been  relieved  by  battalions  from  France,  they 
formed  a  junction  with  others  in  Biscay,  and  the 
whole  marched  into  Castile,  under  the  orders  of  Ge- 
neral Merle.  During  the  month  of  March,  the  bri« 
gade  of  fusileers  of  the  imperial  guard,  three  thou- 
sand horse,  taken  from  the  depdts  of  the  gendarmes 
Petite,  dragoons^  chasseurs,  mamelukes,  and  light 
horse  of  Berg  and  of  Poland,  and  a  considerable 
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equipage  of  artillery,  passed  the  Bidassoa.  Tlib 
movement  was  operated  simultaneously  with  that 
of  the  reserves  of  Orleans,  Poictiers,  and  Bajonne, 
which  completed  thdr  organization  while  on  the 
march,  and  which  were  replaced  by  other  re- 
serves, stationed  at  intervals  on  the  coasts  of  the 
ocean.  The  whole  of  these  troops,  under  the  or-^ 
ders  of  Marshal  Bessieres,  Duke  of  Istria,  one  of 
the  four  Colonds-general  of  the  imperial  guard, 
constituted  the  corps  of  observation  of  the  Western 
Pyrenees,  which  was  nineteen  thousand  strong,  ex* 
elusive  of  six  thousand  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery, of  the  guard. 

The  mask  was  now  thrown  off;  the  interested 
observers,  whom  Spain  had  received  as  allies,  still 
dissembled  their  projects;  but  they  no  longer  en* 
deavoured  to  conceal  the  means  by  which  they  were 
to  accomplish  them.  Of  the  fortresses  recentiy  oc^ 
cupied,  the  Emperor  ordered  the  ramparts  to  be 
armed,  and  the  magazines  to  be  filled.  As  there 
was  not  a  single  fortified  place  on  the  high  road 
from  Bayonne  to  Madrid,  orders  were  given  to  re- 
store and  put  into  a  defensible  state  the  old  castles 
of  Pancorvo  and  Burgos.  The  arsenals  of  Bayonne, 
of  Perpignan,  of  Pampeluna,  and  of  Barcelona,  were 
called  into  more  extensive  and  active  exertion  than 
they  had  been  for  a  century  before,  even  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  In  the  Franch  frontia'  towns 
several  thousand  rations  of  biscuit  were  baked,  a 
part  of  which  was  sent  to  the  Spanish  fortresaes. 
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Od  tbe  dWerent  MneB  of  operation  the  cxm^eols  were 
trmsfiirmed  into  barrteks  and  hoq>itals;  nothing 
was  to  be  leen  but  convoys  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
TisioDSy  trains  of  artillery^  and  c^Bcers  riding  post 
to  esiplore  and  to  give  in  their  reports.  From  the 
ffidassoa  to  the  Douro  the  country  was  covered 
with  soldiers ;  the  towns,  even  the  small  ones,  had 
almost  all  of  them  Frendi  commandants.  The  po- 
lice dipped  fiom  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities into  those  of  the  new  comers ;  a  few  national 
battalions,  thinly  scattered  amidst  the  inundation  of 
fisreign  troops,  were  rendered  powerless ;  and,  even 
after  the  surprising  of  the  finrtresses,  then*  Govam- 
ment  left  them  without  direction  and  without  orders. 
Those  must,  indeed,  have  been  hardened  in  their 
blindness,  who,  in  such  a  vast  display  of  forces, 
would  stiU  see  only  the  passage  of  an  army  for  a 
partiGular  operation.  Spain  was  invaded,  and  the 
pit^gressive  invasion  had  been  calculated  with  the 
object  of  destroying  the  means  of  resistance  before 
they  could  be  united  and  brought  to  bear. 

Napoleon,  however,  had  not  measured  the  extent 
of  the  career  which  he  would  have  to  run  :  he 
thought  it  possible  to  conquer  Spain  without  having 
to  fight  against  the  Spaniards.  The  troops  who  had 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  had  neither  the  consistency  nor 
the  vigour  which  are  requisite  for  high  enterprises ; 
the  materiel  from  which  they  were  formed  was  the 
refuse  of  the  great  armies  which  remained  undimi- 
nished in  the  presence  of  Europe :  the  officers  were  of 
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two  kitkb;  the  one,  torn  from  the  dcpdts,  where 
they  were  waiting  to  be  disbanded  or  put  on  hait' 
pay,  and  discontented  at  being  kept  under  their 
colours,  notwithstanding  their  incapability  and  their 
infirmities ;  the  others,  very  young,  just  from  school, 
whose  inexperience  stood  in  need  of  being  guided  by 
good  examples.  There  were  few  non-commksioned 
officers,  and  few  subjects  from  which  they  could  be 
made ;  the  cavalry  consisted  of  nothing  but  young 
soldiers  and  young  horses.  The  infantry  was  not 
composed  of  homogeneous  elements;  one  battalion 
had  only  four  or  six  companies,  while  another,  which 
stood  next  to  it  in  the  order  of  battle,  had  eight  or 
ten.*  After  the  legions  of  reserve  and  the  tempo^ 
rary  corps,  supplementary  regiments  had  been  cre- 
ated ;  then  came  marching  regiments,  in  which  were 
crowded  t(^ether  the  forgotten  or  n^lected  detach- 
ments, the  returned  deserters,  and  the  men  from  the 
hospitals.     No  corporate  spirit,  no  proud  feding  of 

*  During  the  campaign  of  1808,  the  battalions  of  the  first 
Corps  of  Observation  of  the  Oironde>  which  were  the  first  to 
enter  the  Peninsula,  preserved  ten  companies ;  the  battalioas 
a£  the  Legions  of  Reserve  were  of  ei^t>  those  of  the  temporary 
regiments  had  but  four ;  lastly^  the  battalions  of  the  light  in« 
fantry  and  infiemtry  of  the  line  were  organized  in  six.  This 
medley  disappeared  in  the  second  campaign.  The  corps  in 
every  branch  of  the  service  received  the  same  formation ;  that  h, 
for  the  infiemtry  six  companies  per  battalion,  conformably  to  the 
imperial  decree  of  Feb.  18, 1808.  There  was  no  longer  any  gin- 
equality,  except  among  the  marching  battalions  and  squadrons, 
which  were  formed  for  the  moment  from  materials  brought 
together  by  chance. 
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acquired  glory,  vivified  these  aggregations,  formed 
to-day,  to  be  dissolved  to-morrow ;  the  sddiers  did 
not  see  the  standards  of  their  country  waving  over 
tiieir  heads.  Unacquainted  with  each  other;  un* 
teown  to  their  officers,  whose  names  even  they 
knew  not ;  taken  little  care  of;  badly  subsisted, 
and  irregularly  paid ;  their  existence  was  fluctuate 
ing  and  precarious,  like  tibat  of  the  ephemeral  corps 
of  wUdi  they  formed  a  part. 

Ilie  capacity  of  the  leaders  was  relied  on,  to  make 
up  for  tibe  inefficiency  of  the  means  which  were  en* 
trusted  to  thepi.  The  Oeneral-of-division  Mouton, 
the  Elmperor's  aid^de-camp,  one  of  the  officers  in  the 
whde  army  who  best  understood  the  organizing  and 
training  of  troops,  was  chosen  to  inspect  the  tempo- 
rary regiments.  The  mildness  of  the  dimate  al- 
lowed the  sddiers  to  be  taught  their  exercise  dur- 
ing the  winter;  and  Frenchmen  will  learn  in  a  fort- 
n^t  that  which  recruits  of  other  nations  cannot 
make  themselves  masters  of  in  less  .than  three  months. 
They  amused  the  Spaniards  by  the  semblance  of 
war,  while  waiting  till  they  could  terrify  them  by 
the  reality.  On  the  8th  of  March,  while  the  men 
were  practising  musketry  firing,  at  Valladdid,  Gene- 
ral Malher  was  killed  by  an  awkward  conscript, 
who  shot  him  with  the  ramrod,  which  he  had  care- 
lessly left  in  his  piece :  he  was  the  first  of  the  ge- 
^feral  officers  who  bedewed  with  his  blood  that  soil 
which,  at  a  later  period,  was  to  be  thickly  strewed 
with  the  corpses  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
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The  corps  of  troops  which  had  successively  en* 
tered  the  Peninsula,  fcnmied  so  many  distinct  armiesv 
each  of  Which  had  its  general^  its  staff,  and  its  leul- 
ministration.  When  the  numient  arrived  at  which 
thej  were  to  be  made  to  act  together,  it  wasneces^ 
sary  to  give  them  a  head ;  accordingly.  Prince  Murat, 
Grand-duke  of  Berg,  set  off  for  Spain,  with  the  tide 
and  authcMrity  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor.  He 
was  almost  alone ;  but  before  him  and  after  him 
marched  three  or  four  hundred  single  officers,  of 
all  ranks,  wftr  commissaries,  employed  in  the  ad^ 
ministrativd  service.  Many  of  them,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  allowed  to  retire  from  the  army,  werfe 
now  called  on  duty  again,  without  having  applied 
for  it.  D'Hennie,  the  Inspector-in-chief  of  reviews, 
was  appointed  Commissary-general  of  the  French 
armies  in  Spain.  The  Generals-of-division  Lari^ 
boidsiere  and  Lery  were  nominated  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  artillery  and  the  engineers. 
The  General-of-division  Augustus  BelUard  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  general  staff. 

The  Grand-duke  of  Berg  arrived  at  Burgos  on 
the  13th  of  March ;  his  instructions  directed  him  to 
march  the  army  on  Madrid,  to  keep  on  the  watch, 
and  in  all  utiforescen  cases  to  give  the  necessary  orders 
for  securing  the  safety  of  the  troops.  The  Emperor 
will  follow  him ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  will 
pass  the  Pyrenees;  what  he  will  decree  with  re- 
spect to  Spain  no  one  can  foresee,  nor  does  he  him- 
self yet  know.     Thus  the  fiEtte  of  a  gneat  nation  is 
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pkoed  at  the  mercy  of  a  fineigner.  Where  i$ 
the  monarchy  where  are  the  {Hinces,  the  ministers, 
the  nobke,  who  will  sare  it  in  these  alarming 
tines? 

In  oor  introduction  we  have  exhibited  the 
weak  monarch  whom  his  private  virtues,  and  the 
UMiate  respect  of  the  l^mniards  for  royalty,  could 
hardly  save  ftom  pnUic  contempt ;  the  Queen  de* 
qxised  and  hated,  because  she  had  given  the  &- 
vourite  to  Spam ;  the  favourite,  loaded  at  once  with 
his  own  crimes  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  times ;  the 
nobles  of  the  higher  class  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  most  numerous  of  which  crouched  at  the  feet  of 
the  dispenser  of  favours,  while  the  others  declaimed 
against  abuses,  some  from  patriotism,  but  almost  all 
because  they  did  not  benefit  by  them.  Nor  have 
we  n^lected  to  point  out  the  high  degree  of  eleva* 
tion  at  which  the  national  character  sustained  itself 
notwithstanding  the  degraded  state  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  depression  of  the  upper  class^ 

The  scandalous  power  of  favourites  has  almost  al- 
ways introduced  discord  into  the  fSunilies  of  kings. 
The  discontented,  whose  number  increased  daily 
at  the  court  of  Madrid,  collected  round  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  sought  to  direct  his  councils 
The  Duke  of  In&ntado,  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos, 
and  Don  Juan  £2scmquiz,  one  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  (Anrch  of  Toledo,  were  the  three  chief  per- 
sonages of  this  party.  The  Duke  of  Infentado 
was  considered  a    nobleman  full    of  honour  and 
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patriotism.  Thb  was  not  enough  in  diflScult  times^ 
which  require  long-sighted  views.  The  son  of  a 
German  moth^,  and  brought  up  at  Paris,  he  had 
lost  among  foreigners  the  Castilii^n  gravity,  without 
aciquiring  in  exchange  the  liveliness  of  conception 
and  the  universal  aptitude  which  are  the  distin<^ 
guishin^  characteristics  of  the  peoi^e  amidst  whom 
he  had  received  his  first  impressions.  San  Cacki^ 
had  been  governor  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  He 
was  said  to  be  very  reserved  and  circumspect.  The 
canon  Escoiquiz,  who^  had  been  the  Prince's  tutcur, 
had  more  influence  than  the  other  two  over  the 
mind  of  his  royal  pupil.  A  man  of  probity  and 
learning,  he  had,  without  a  call  to  it,  quitted  the 
career  of  literature,  in  which  he  was  quite  at  home, 
to  throw  himself  into  the  labyrinth  of  peptics,  where 
a  confiding  disposition  and  a  narrow  genius  con* 
demned  him  to  remain  always  a  novice.  The 
Prince  of  the  Peace  dreaded  his  ascendancy,  and 
exaggerating  in  his  own  mind  the  merit  of  Escoi* 
quiz,  he  had  long  kept  him  at  a  distance  from  the 
court  A  circumstance,  however,  which  it  was  im^ 
possible  to  foresee,  at  length  brought  him  forward. 

Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias,  who  was  barely 
twenty-three,  had  been  left  a  widower  sixteen 
months  before,  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  the  Queen  of  Naples.  Instigated  by  Godoy,  the 
King,  his  fstther,  wished  him  to  choose  as  his  second 
consort.  Donna  Maria  Louisa  de  Bourbon,  sister  of 
the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace-     There  was 
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nothing  derogatory  in  this  marriage,  for  the  in- 
tended bride  was  a  grand-dau^ter  of  Philip  V., 
and  die  name  of  Infanta  was  all  that  was  wanting  to 
her  digni^ ;  but  the  young  Prince  felt  exasperated 
against  an  arrangement,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  bring  him  more  into  contact  with  the  man 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  mortal  enemy,  and  as  the 
scourge  of  the  monarchy.     His  advisers  approved  of 
his  just  repugnance.     To  deliver  him  from  being 
thus  beset  by  the  King  and  the  favourite,  the  happy 
idea  was  suggested  to  him,  of  asking  from  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  a  wife  of  his  family,  or  of  his 
dioice.    That  monarch,  it  was  said,  would  be  flattered 
by  a  marie  of  condescension  which  secured  the  du- 
rability of  his  preponderance  in  Spain.    A  Princess 
of  the  imperial  blood  would  serve  as  an  aegis  to 
Ferdinand  against  the  infatuation  of  hb  parents,  and 
against  the  attacks  of  Godoy. 

Francis  de  Beauhamais  was  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid.  If  he  were  not  the  author  of  this  - 
project,  at  least  he  seconded  it  with  an  eagerness 
which  was  not  wholly  disinterested.  It  was  from 
the  greatness  of  the  Empress  Josephine  that  Beau- 
haniais  principally  derived  his  consequence,  as  being 
,  the  eldest  brother  of  her  first  husband.  Among  the 
acknowledged  members  of  the  imperial  dynasty, 
diere  was  no  marriageable  Princess  of  the  name  of 
Booaparte.  It  might,  therefore,  well  be  imagined 
that  Napoleon  would  choose  from  the  family  of  his 
wife  the  bride  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  first  raising 
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her  to  the  rank  of  a  Princess^  as  had  latterly  been 
done  for  the  hereditary  Grand-Duchess  of  Baden  ; 
and,  in  the  ambassador's  dream,  it  was  settled,  that 
the  one  of  the  Empress's  nieces,  who  has  since  mar- 
ried the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  would  some  day  ascend 
the  Spanish  throne. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1807,  Ferdinand,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  King  and  Queen,  addressed 
his  request  to  Napoleon.*  As  his  domestic  esta- 
blishment was  fiiU  of  the  creatures  and  spies  of 
Godoy,  the  latter  did  not  long  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  letter.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
application  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  to  a  foreign 
sovereign  be  considered  as  an  offence  against  the 
regal  and  paternal  authority.  Departing  for  the 
first  time  from  the  habits  of  his  life,  and  the  decen- 
cies of  his  rank,  Charles  IV.  took  it  into  his  head  to 
imitate  Philip  II. ;  the  monarch  whom,  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors, assuredly  he  the  least  resembled.  At  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  his  body-guards  he  arrested  his 
son,  disarmed  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  confined 
him  in  an  apartment  of  that  evil-omened  palace  of 
the  Escurial,  still  fiill  of  the  remembrances  of  the 
unfortunate  Don  Carlos. 

The  Prince  was  not  suffered  to  communicate  with 
any  person  whatever.  His  prison  was  surrounded 
by  sentinels.     His  papers  were  all  examined ;  among 

•  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XVIII.  at  the  end  of  this 
▼alume.  t 
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them  were  found  full  powers,  written  entirely  in 
Ferdinand's  hand,  with  a  black  seal,  and  a  blank  for 
the  date,  by  which  the  Duke  of  Infantado  was  in- 
vested with  the  title  of  Generalissimo,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  new  Castile,  to  take,  in  case  of 
the  King's  death,  such  measures  as  should  be  deemed 
useful  to  the  monarchy ;  and  two  memorials,  com- 
posed by  the  canon  Escoiquiz,  and  copied  by  the 
Prince,  tending  to  enlighten  the  King,  with  respect 
to  the  abuses  of  the  government  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  and  the  inconveniences  of  the  marriage  which 
was  projected  by  the  latter.  Among  the  papers  was 
likewise  found  a  cypher,  which  the  late  Princess  of 
Asturias  had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  her  corres- 
pondence with  the  Queen  of  Naples,  her  mother. 

Charles  IV.  ordered  the  council  of  Castile  to  take 
these  documents  into  its  consideration,  and  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  persons  whose  names  were  impli- 
cated in  them.  To  the  nation  and  to  Europe  he 
held  up  his  son  as  a  parricide.*  This  accusation 
went  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility.  Ferdinand  had 
never  conceived  the  horrible  project  of  cutting  short 
the  days  of  the  authors  of  his  existence.  The  im- 
]nrudence  of  his  conduct  may  be  naturally  explained 
by  the  ambition  of  those  about  him,  and  by  the  fearp 
with  which  they  inspired  him,  as  to  the  attempts 
which,  after  the  death  of  the  King,  Godoy  might 

•  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XIX.  at  the  end  of  this 
Tolnme, 
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make,  to  alter  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and, 
perhaps,  even  to  place  himself  on  it. 

What  might  have  been  the  issue  of  the  trial  at 
the  Escurial  it  is  impossible  to  saj.  Maria  Louisa 
hated  her  son  with  all  the  hatred  of  an  adulterous 
mother.  Charles  IV.  saw  and  thought  only  with  the 
eyes  and  will  of  his  favourite.  But  the  name  of  Na- 
poleon was  mixed  with  this  affair.  The  extreme 
danger  which  would  be  incurred,  by  wounding 
the  susceptibility  of  the  Emperor,  was  the  salva- 
tion of  Ferdinand.  Terrified  at  the  part  which  the 
French  Ambassador  had  taken  in  this  intrigue,  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  speedily  repented  of  having  bla- 
zoned it  to  the  world,  and  hastened  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  proceedings.  The  Prince  of  Asturias  was  made 
to  sign  a  declaration  of  repentance,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  Godoy.  He  owned  himself  guilty,  impeached 
his  accomplices,  and  promised  unalterable  friendship 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  At  this  price,  he  was 
restored  to  liberty,  and  his  friends  were  dispersed  in 
various  places  of  banishment. 

This  brings*  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
November,  1807.  The  treaty  of  FontaineUeau  was 
then  just  concluded,  but  the  time  necessary  for  ob- 
tainii^  the  King  of  Spain's  ratification  of  it  had  not 
yet  elapsed.  The  army  of  General  Junot  was  pass- 
ing through  Old  Castile.  The  friends  of  Ferdinand 
gave  out  that  it  would  take  the  road  of  Madrid. 
This  report,  joined  with  the  declared  enmity  of  the 
French  Ambassador,  filled  the  mind  of  Godoy  with 
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fresh  alarms.  He  countennanded  the  movements  of 
the  Spanish  corps  which  were  intended  to  co-operate 
in  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  as  he  did  not  wish  the 
troops  to  be  at  a  distance,  while  he  was  in  doubt  as 
to  the  disposition  of  France. 

The  Emperor  cared  as  little  about  Ferdinand  as 
be  did  about  Godoj.  He  had  no  share  in  the  in- 
trigues whidi  divided  the  royal  family ;  but  he  could 
already  perceive  that,  at  a  later  period,  those  in- 
trigues would  favour  his  political  views.  At  present, 
his  thoi:^hts  were  solely  occupied  with  the  fate  oi 
the  expedition  against  Lisbon.  What  would  become 
of  Junot's  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers,  already  Bur 
advanced  in  the  Peninsula,  in  case  the  succours  of 
the  atties  should  &U  them,  or  the  Portuguese  should 
determine  to  resist  ? — Tlie  Prince  of  the  Peace  was, 
for  the  moment,  put  in  heart  again,  when  he  learned 
to  what  the  immediate  pretensions  of  the  Emperor 
were  confined.  No  time  was  lost  in  sending  to  Paris 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau ;  and 
orders  were  given  to  Generals  Caraffa,  Solano,  and 
Taranco,  to  enter  Portugal.  Napoleon  crossed  the 
Alps. 

.  This  journey  to  Italy  has  a  close  connection  with 
the  approaching  catastrophe  of  Spain.  The  FVench 
troops  occupied  Tuscany.  The  in&nt  King  of  Etru- 
ria,  and  the  Queen  r^ent,  his  mother,  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  a  crown  which  they  had  not  renounced, 
and  to  return  to  the  foot  of  the  paternal  throne, 
there  to  wait,  till' those  who  made  the  recent  ar-* 
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pangCTWDts  migbt  be  pleased  to  put  them  in  posses^ 
don  of  tbe  imaginary  kingdom  of  Northern  Lusita^ 
nia.  Napoleon  saw  Lucien  at  Mantua,  promkeA 
him  tb^  crown  of  Portugal,  and  informed  him  (tf  fais 
design  to  give  the  eldest  of  his  brother's  ikughtera 
m  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  tbe  Asturias.  Lucien 
had  been  the  Ambassador  at  Madrid  fhmi  tbe  Frend> 
republic,  in  1801,  and  the  el^ance  of  his  mannas 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  rot^hness  of 
the  repubfican  envoys  who  had  preceded  him.  He 
had  conciliated  the  affections  of  the  Spaniarib,  and 
hb  daughter  had  been  the  object  of  the  particular 
attentions  of  the  royal  fiEunily. 

During  the  Italian  journey,  tibe  communications 
with  the  court  of  Madrid  became  less  frequent,  m 
consequence  of  the  greater  distance,  and,  also,  be- 
cause interests  of  a  different  kind  seemed  to  take 
up  all  the  attention  of  the  £hnperor.  The  return  oi 
that  monarch  to  Paris  did  not  restore  the  confidence 
of  tiieir  former  intercourse.  He  often  spoke  with 
harshness  of  the  government  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  and  with  contempt  of  his  persoh  t  the  latter 
in  vain  solicited  the  recall  of  Beauhamais.  From 
Prince  Murat,  the  declared  protector  of  Godoy,  Iz- 
quierdo  could  obtain  only  indefinite  promises  of 
kindness,  and  advice,  by  no  means  consolatory,  aa 
to  the  necessity  of  humouring,  in  the  person  of  the 
Ambassador,  the  relation  of  the  Empress  Josephine* 

The  French  armies,  meanwhile,  succeeded  each 
other  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  inundated  the 
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Mrthera  provinces  of  Spftio.  The  household  of  the 
Bmperor  and  the  equipages  of  his  guaid  had  takea 
the  road  to  Bayonne.  The  soldiers  lived  at  the  ex* 
pease  q£  the  eountrj.  Notwithstanding  this  new 
bartheii,  the  Spaniaids  cx>ntinued  to  pay  subsidies. 
The  remaim  of  their  fleets  were  demanded  from 
them.  Their  troops  were  out  (tf  the  kingdom, .  and 
flsoving  at  the  discretion  of  foreign  generals.  The 
iWMpimcy  ef  the  Escurial  had  at  least  served  to  de^ 
moBstratew  that  if  the  Prince  of  Asturias  was  not 
p^pniar,  th(e  King  and  Queen  had  ceased  to  he 
90.  Hie  ambassador  Beauhamais,  declared  that 
the  Empevmr  was  ^^ratified  wkh  the  confidence  which 
Ferdioand  had  jilaced  in  him»  by  requesting  a  wife 
4^  hif  a^Aectioa.  The  French  generals  and  oflkers 
knew  not  what  was  the  work  which  th^  were 
dartinad  to  perform ;  but,  hearing  nothiqg  from 
tiieir  hosts  but  curses  upon  the  author  of  t)ie  mia- 
fixrtunes  of  the  country,  they  associated  themselves 
with  the  public  indignation  through  sympathy ;  an4 
JaftMencgd  by  that  contagion  of  opinion  which  is  so 
strong  among  a  communicative  pec^e^  some  of  them 
repeated  Uiat  the  army  was  cmne  in^  Spain  only  to 
execute  justice  upon  a  villain, 

Godogrt  oi^  the  other  hand,  was  suffering  that  anx- 
iety of  mindf  and  weariness  of  power,  which  {^e 
the  melanch<4y  forerunners  of  political  ci^tastrcph^ 
He  thought  of  quitting  his  posts  before  his  posts 
quitted  jhim.  ScHnetimes,  he  meditated  resigning 
the  dignity  of  high  admiral  in  favour  of  Don  Fran- 
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ciflco  de  Pauk^  the  youngest  son  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  onlj  one  for  whom  he  fdt  any  tenderness.  At 
other  times,  he  resolved  upon  purchasing  landed  pK>^ 
perty  in  France,  that  he  might  secure  to  his  bastards 
the  means  of  subsistence  after  his  decease**  The 
illufiions  of  popularity,  which  had  so  long  d^ghted 
him,  ceased  to  fSEiscinate  his  mind ;  on  the  one 
side,  was  the  King,  old,  infirm,  and  bowed  down  t# 
the  earth  with  vexations ;  on  the  other,  the  kiag^ 
dom  invaded  by  the  armies  of  a  Prince  whose  inten- 
tions were  more  than  suspicious.  What  would  be 
his  fiM»,  in  case  Napoleon  should  withdraw  his  pro- 
tectiug  hand,  and  give  him  up  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne  ?  To  fill  up  the  measare 
of  his  misfortunes,  the  shelter  whieh  he  had  pro- 
vided by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  was  lost ;  for 
that  inauspicious  treaty,  which  had  introduced  the 
French  troops  into  the  Peninsula,  was  thencefiMth 
considered  as  null  and  void,  and  existed  only  as  an 
historical  document.  Instead  of  thinking  of  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  now 
dreamt  of  nothing  but  the  scaffdd. 

On  the  brink  of  a  precipice  it  is  not  possible  to 
stop  at  will.  Napoleon  took  pleasure  in  prolonging 
the  belief  of  the  Spanish  nation  in  its  security.  He 
sent,  by  one  of  his  chamberlams,  as  a  present  to 
the  King  and  Queen,  twdve  horses  of  the  greatest 

*  See  Notes  and  lUostratiiNU,  No.  XX.  at  the  end  of  this 

Tolume. 
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beautjr.    He  wrote  to  diaries  IV«  that  he  porpoaed 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  to  settle  together  amicablj 
and  without  the  intervention  of  diplomatic  fenns, 
ike  affiurs  of  l^min  and  Portugal.    'Diis  frankness 
and  these  gracious  attentions  quieted  the  fears  of 
the  Court  of  Madrid.     To  render  still  more  favour* 
aUe  the  dispositions  of  his  powerM  ally,  the  King 
leqnested  that  the  Emparor  would  grant  one  of  his 
idationa  as  a  wife  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias.     The 
duattroos  circumstances  of  the  period,  and  the  pre- 
sentimeiit  of  his  impending  fidl,  induced  Oodoy  him* 
self  to  adviae  a  measure,  against  which,  four  months 
before,  he  had  man^ested  so  much  aversion.    No 
koger  hoping  to  come  a  victor  out  of  the  contest, 
and  resigned  to  meet  half  way  an  evil  which  was  in« 
evitaUe,  he  prevailed  on  the  Kii^,  not  only  to  so- 
licit fior  a  French  princess,  but  also  to  abdicate,  as 
soon  as  the  marriage  should  have  secured  the  crown 
in  his&mily. 

.  Powerless  palliative  of  almost  incurable  ills  ! 
Matters  became  more  entangled  every  day.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  of  February,  1808,  Don  Eugenio 
Izquierdo  at  last  quitted  Paris,  where  he  had  been 
ne^ected,  and  even  repulsed,  ever  since  Oodoy  had 
ceased  to  be  necessary.  He  brought  to  Madrid  a  se- 
ries of  notes,  drawn  up  from  the  verbal  communi- 
cations which,  with  long  intervals  between  them, 
had  been  made  to  him  by  Duroc,  the  grand  marshal 
of  the  palace,  and  the  Prince  of  Benevento,  vice 
grand  elector.      **  The   Emperor  was  desirous  to 
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exdiange  Porti^  for  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Bbro,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  mi* 
litary  road  through  Castile.  His  Majesty  widbed 
the  French  and  Spaniards  to  traffic  ireelj  and  re* 
ciprocallj  in  the  cokmies  of  eadi  of  the  two  powei^^ 
on  papng  the  same  duties  as  native  subjects.  A 
new  offensive  and  defensive  tteaty  seemed  to  him  to 
be  necessary^  to  link  Spun  more  dosely  with  the 
continental  system.  The  peace  of  his  empire  was 
interested  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  Spaaisb 
throne  being  settled  in  an  irrevocable  manner.  His 
Majiesty  was  diqiosed  to  allow  the  Kii^  to  assume 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Indies,  and  to  give  his 
niece  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Astnrias ;  Imt 
this  marriage  must  be  the  object  of  a  speciBl  nego^ 
tiation." 

Thus,  these  propositions,*  unseemly  as  they  were, 
were  not  an  ultimatum.  Izquierdo  was  too  tlio- 
roi^hly  versed  in  intrigue,  not  to  have  at  length 
discovered  that  Napoleon  was  deceiving  every  body, 
and  meant  to  dispose  of  the  whcde  Penmsida  as  he 
jdeased.  His  journey  home,  therefore,  was  less  with 
the  view  to  continue  a  negotiation,  in  the  success  of 
wluch  he  was  not  simple  enough  to  believe,  than  ta 
warn  his  protector,  who  was  seriously  endangered, 
and  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  masters.    When  the 

*  lliese  propositions  became  pablic^  having  been  more  fully  . 
developed,  in  a  despatch  which  Don  Engenio  Izquierdo  ad- 
dresned  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  but  which  was  opened  by 
these  for  whom  it  was  md  iateaded. 
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Murs  came  of  the  suvpriMl  of  the  fortveMeB^  he  wai 
itill  at  Madrid.  The  Fnanch  troops  were  psepani^ 
to  make  a  great  movement  into  the  iotericn*  and 
towards  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Borg  had  set  off  from  Paris,  to  take  the 
command  of  them^  till  the  Emperor  in  person  coold 
pat  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  Tho^e  was, 
consefuently,  no  kMif^  a  hope  of  coming  to  an 
acooramodation  with  a  rapacious  conqueror,  who 
^casped  at  every  thing  that  was  accessible  to  him^ 
and  whose  power  had  hitherto  ben  boundless.  Af-* 
ter  fifteen  years  of  servitude,  disguised  under  the 
same  of  alliance,  the  sole  rrtum  fM  fleets  given  iqi, 
tieasmes  kvished,  and  the  blood  of  the  subjects 
shed  in  a  foreign  cause,  was,  that  the  throne  and 
the  national  independence  were  about  to  perish  by 
the  same  Uow. 

While  the  monarchy  was  in  this  peril,  the  &• 
vourite  thought  of  nothing  but  providing  for  the 
safety  d  his  own  person,  and  seeking  in  another 
hemiq^here  die  pleasuies  which  were  on  the  pout 
ef  escaping  from  him  in  this.  He  advised  Chailea 
IV.  and  his  wife  to  take  refoge  in  America,  with 
the  whole  of  the  royal  fiEuaily.  The  necessary  stepa 
were  adopted  for  earryii^  this  sdieme  into  effect. 
Don  Francisco  Solano,  Marquis  del  Socorro,  had 
orders  to  eBcape  from  Portugal  with  his  division, 
and  to  come  and  occupy  the  Guadarrama  mountains. 
Fnmi  S^ovia  were  brought  thirty  field  pieces,  with 
their  accompaniments,  under  the  ordars  of  Don 
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Miguel  Cevallos^  M^jor-general  of  artillery.  Corpt 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  stationed  at  intervals 
on  the  road  to  Seville.  From  Madrid  to  Arai\juez, 
aEt  which  latter  place  the  court  then  was,  were  sent 
the  body-guards,  the  light  squadrons  of  the  royal 
carabineers,  the  battalions  of  the  Walloon  and  Span- 
ish guards,  and  the  national  r^ments  of  horse  and 
foot,  of  which  the  garrison  was  usually  amiposed. 
.  A  curious  coincidence  presents  itself  here  to  the 
nund  of  the  reader.  Four  months  had  scarcely 
elapsed  since,  in  coosequenoe  of  the  machinations  in 
wUdi  Charles  IV.  had  been  induced  to  bear  a  part, 
his  80ii-in4aw,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  his 
own  daughter,  and  his  grandson,  had  been  driven  to 
sedc  an  asylum  beyond  the  ocean.  His  own  turn  b 
now  come.  Now,  in  his  decUning  years,  he  is  re- 
duced to  cross  the  seas.  Happy  even  if  the  subjects 
whom  he  wishes  to  desert  will  permit  him  to  ac- 
complish his  design ! 

Madrid  and  Aranjuez,  do  not,  like  Lisbon  and 
Mafra,  afford  facilities  for  the  preparations  of  a 
flight.  The  public,  at  first,  attributed  the  assem- 
blage of  the  artillery  and  the  troops  to  a  tardy  and 
imperfect  re^lution  to  resist.  The  real  plan  of 
Godoy,  however,  soon  got  wind,  and  spread  uneasi- 
ness in  the  capital;  for  the  example  of  Portugal 
was  fresh  in  recdlection.  It  was  known  how  the 
French  had  availed  themselves  of  the  emigration  of 
the  h(mse  of  Braganza,  to  seize  on  the  government, 
and  to  impose  exorbitant  contributions.     In   this 
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frame  of  mind,  the  inhabitants  could  not  witness 
without  strong  emotions  the  departure  of  their 
garrison. 

The  distance  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez  is  eight 
leagues.  The  population  of  the  latter  city,  which 
is  commonly  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  souls,  was 
now  more  than  trebled,  by  the  addition  of  the  mili- 
tary forces,  and  of  so  many  persons  belonging  to 
the  court.  On  the  l6th  of  March,  the  day  on 
wtiidi  the  troops  arriTcd,  a  multitude  of  pedants 
hurried  from  the  surrounding  villages  to  learn 
whether  it  was  true  that  their  King  was  going  to 
abandon  them.  When  it  was  impossible  for  them 
4ny  longer  to  doubt  that  such  was  the  case,  they 
^read  themselves  over  the  country,  and  blocked 
up  the  roads,  in  order  to  stop  the  monarch  in  his 
journey,  and  soften  him  by  their  tears.  This 
movement,  so  natural,  so  excusaUe,  was  encouraged 
by  the  repugnance  which  several  great  persons  fdt 
to  go  into  exile,  and  also  by  the  discordancy  of 
oinnions  in  the  royal  family.  It  was  known  that 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  his  brother  Don  Cark>s,  and 
his  uncle  Don  Antonio,  had  openly  declared  against 
the  voyage.  It  was  affirmed,  too,  that  the  am- 
bassador disapproved  of  it.  The  popular  fermenta- 
tion was  so  great  as  to  induce  the  King  to  submit 
to  his  council  the  question  of  transidanting  his 
person  and  court  to  America.  The  majority  de- 
cided against  the  measure.  The  monarch  now  ap- 
peared to  have  changed  his  mind.    ^*  My  beloved 
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sabjects,^  said  he  in  a  proclamation,  '*  your  noble 
emotion  gives  me  proof  of  the  feelings  of  your 
hearts.  To  your  father  it  belongs  to  console  you  in 
the  state  of  anguish  which  oppresses  you ;  the  col- 
lecting of  my  body-guards  has  not  for  its  object 
either  to  protect  my  person,  or  to  accompany  me  on 
a  voyage  whkh  malignity  has  made  you  suppose  to 
be  necessary.  Surrounded  by  the  immoveable  loy- 
alty of  my  subjects,  what  ought  I  to  fear  7  Span- 
iards, calm  your  minds ;  act  as  you  have  hitherto 
done  t<Mvards  the  troops  of  your  sovereign's  ^lly, 
and  you  wiU  see  that,  in  a  few  days,  the  peace  of 
your  hearts  will  be  restored."* 

This  paternal  language  did  not  remove  the  fears 
of  any  one.  The  mules  and  carriages,  which  had 
been  procured  for  the  removal  of  the  court,  were 
not  dismissed..  The  relays  of  horses,  which  were  in 
readiness  oh  the  road  to  Seville,  were  not  counter- 
manded. In  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  people 
perceived  that  the  packing  of  trunks  was  still  going 
on  in  the  apartments  of  the  castle.  Some  said  that, 
ia  the  course  of  the  night,  carriages  laden  with 
money  haid  been  despatched  on  the  road  to  Andalu- 
sia.     Others  affirmed,  that  Donna  Pepa  Tudo,f 

*  Extract  firom  the  King's  proclamation,  issued  at  Annjnet, 
Mardi  lath,  180B. 

t  Donna  Pepa  Tudo,  the  daughter  of  a  retired  officer,  was 
the  mistress  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ;  he  was  much  attadied 
to  her  ;  his  connection  with  her  produced  two  sons ;  it  was  not 
hiterrupted  either  by  the  favour  with  which  the  Queen  honour- 
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Countess  of  CastiUo-Fiel,  the  mistress  of  Godoy,  had 
taken  flight,  loaded  with  diamonds*  Particular  at^ 
tention  was  paid  to  all  that  occmred  in  the  house  cf 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  A  noise  was  heard  there : 
mstantly  the  crowd  hurried  to  the  qK>t.  Either  of 
their  own  accord,  or  prompted  by  odiers,  some  of 
the  servants  of  the  infismt  Don  Antonio  and  of  Ahe 
Count  de  Montijo  were  the  first  to  utter  the  cry  of 
•  Death  to  Godoy!  The  King  for  ever  T  It  was 
repeated  by  thousands  of  voices.  The  light  squads 
ron  of  the  royal  caraUneers,  who  were  the  Prince's 
guard,  pat  thaaselves  in  a  defensive  posture.  Two 
mmkets  were  fired.  Don  Di^o  Godoy,  Duke  of 
ALmodovar  del  Campo,  the  brother  of  the  favourite, 
came  to  give  aid,  at  the  head  of  his  raiment  of 
Spaniflh  guards.  The  soldiers,  however,  who  had 
imbibed  the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid, 
refused  to  fire  upon  the  rioters ;  they  insulted  and 
struck  their  cdonel ;  the  mob  burst  open  the  door, 
broke  the  furniture  to  pieces,  and  made  terrible 
havodc  in  the  iqmrtments.  The  Princess  of  the 
Peace  ran  out  upon  the  staircase ;  die  was  escorted 
to  the  castle  with  all  the  respect  that  was  due  to 
her  virtues  and  her  birth:  the  Prince  had  disap- 
peared. 

In  (urder  to  satbfy  the  multitude,  the  King  re- 
moved the  Prince  of  the  Peace  from  the  offices  of 

ed  Godoy,  or  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  infiuit 
Don  Louis.  Not  loDg  before  this  period,  Pepa  Tudo  had  ob* 
tamed  the  title  of  Countess  of  Castillo-FieL 
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generalissimo  and  high-admiral;  declaring  that  he 
himself  would  command  his  land  and  sea  forces.* 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  what  had  taken  place  the 
evening  before  at  Aranjuez  reached  Madrid,  on  the 
18th,  the  same  cries  of  **  Death  to  Godot/ T  were 
heard.  There  were  then  only  the  two  Swiss  regi- 
n^ents  of  the  younger  Reding  and  of  Proeux,  in  gar- 
rison in  the  capital.  The  crowd  rushed  to  the  house 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  to  those  in  which 
resided  his  mother,  his  brother,  his  sister,  and  the 
persons  who  were  most  attached  to  him.  Their  win* 
dows  were  broken,  the  furniture  was  thrown  out  €i£ 
them,  and  bonfires  were  made  of  it  in  the  street 
The  houses  of  Don  Miguel  Cayetano  Soler,  the  mi- 
nister of  finance,  and  of  Don  Manuel  Sixto  Espi- 
nosa,  a  director  in  the  same  department,  were  plun- 
dered. In  popular  tumults,  those  who  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  finances  always  run  great  risks. 
The  shops  in  which  eatables  were  sold  were  also 
ransacked.  The  captain-general  of  the  province  did 
not  dare  to  caU  out  the  Swiss,  lest  their  presence, 
instead  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  disturbance,  should 
only  render  it  worse.  In  fact,  nations  which  are 
brave  and  full  of  the  consciousness  of  their  d^. 
nity,  look  with  horror  upon  mercenary  troopa» 
which,  having  no  interest  in  the.  public  wilfore,  are 
always  on  the  side  of  the  party  that^  pays,  and  opr 

«  See  Notes  and  lUustrations,  No.  XXI.  at  the  end  of  this 
Tolume, 
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presses.  The  riot,  which  b^n  as  soon  as  the  news 
arrived  of  the  first  events  at  Aranjaez,  continued  for 
eight-and-forty  hours.  It  was  put  an  end  to  by 
other  circumstances,  which  occurred  subsequently  in 
the  royal  residence. 

The  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
escaping  in  the  direction  of  Andalusia,  was  disco- 
vered, on  the  19th,  in  a  garret  of  his  house,  hidden 
behind  a  roll  of  matting.  He  had  passed  thirty^ 
eight  hours  without  eating  or  drinking.  Those  who 
first  saw  him  overwhelmed  him  with  blows ;  those 
who  succeeded  them  pelted  him  with  stones.  It 
was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  the  body- 
guards rescued  him  from  the  Airy  of  men  who 
tlursted  for  his  blood.  They  conducted  him  to 
their  barracks.  The  people,  however,  would  not  be 
appeased  till  the  Prince  of  Asturias  promised  that 
Godoy  should  be  given  up  to  justice. 

TTie  riot  at  Aranjuez  was  not  ostensibly  directed 
agamst  the  royal  pair.  Whenever  the  monarch 
showed  himself  in  the  balcony  of  his  palace,  he  was 
greeted  with  the  customary  acclamations.  Attacked 
prematurely  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  royalty  began 
to  be  barthensome  to  him.  Even  in  his  best  days, 
the  only  part  of  supreme  power  which  pleased  him 
was  the  right  of  dd^ating  the  exercise  of  it  to 
another.  Now,  his  hoary  locks  were  disgraced.  His 
prime  minister,  his  friend,  whom  he  had  brought  up 
and  adopted  into  his  family,' had  been  torn  from  his 
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own  residence^  and  almoet  from  his  anii9^  and  drag- 
ged Ueeding  to  a  prison.  Charles  IV.  abdicated  the 
crown*  in  less  than  two  days  after  he  had  proclium- 
ed  to  his  people  that  he  was  at  last  resolved  to  reign 
alone. 

The  fall  of  the .  Prince  of   the  Peace  excited 
throughout    the  kingdom  a  delirium  of  gladne^ 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.     In  several 
towns  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  public  rejcacings  were 
made.     At  Salamanca^  the  professors  and  schdars 
danced  round  bonfires  in  the  great  square.     The 
busts  of  the  favourite  were  hung  upon  gibbets^  an4 
his  portraits  thrown  into  the  common  sewers.  Even 
the  useful  estaUishments  which  he  had  created  were 
not  spared.     The  inhabitants  of  San  Lucar  de  Bar- 
rameda,  a  town  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qua- 
dalquivir,  destroyed  a  garden,  in  which,  under  his 
patronage,  were  naturalized  the  most  valuable  vege- 
table productions  of  all  parts  of  the  globe.    Boats  of 
a  particular  kind,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  made, 
to  save  the  lives  of  drowning  persons,  were  broken 
in  pieces.     All  the  absurd  caluttinies  which  the  most 
insane  imagination  could  invent,  were  spread  about 
against  the  unfortunate  Godoy,  and  were  swallowed 
with  implicit  faith.    Besides  twenty ^ve  milUons  in 
specie,  which  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  his 
coffers,  it  was  certain  that  he  had  more  than  five 
hundred  millions  of  francs  invested  in  the  different 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XXII.  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 
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biftiks  of  Europe.*  Tias  was  tbe  reason  why  all 
the  jceaAy  numej  had  disappeared  inm  tbe  csotmtrfr. 
Godojr  was  the  agent  of  the  Bnf^h ;  he  correspond^* 
ed  with  their  governor  at  Gibraltar;  he  intjended  to 
gire  op  Centa  to  them.  Was  it  surprisii^,  then, 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  sent  armies 
mto  l^;)ain? 

The  Prince  of  Astvrias  was  prodaimed  King  on 
the  day  after  his  father  didicated.  TheCionncU 
of  Castile,  in  its  eapadty  of  conservator  of  the  laws 
of  the  monarchy,  having  referred  the  act  of  Charles 
IV.  to  a  committee  of  three  1^^  characters,  for  the 
purpose  of  its  being  examined,  orders  were  given  to 
the  council  to  publish  it  instantly,  without  waiting 
&r  the  report  of  the  committee.  Impartial  observ* 
era  of  the  events  at  Aranjuez  saw  in  them  a  sedi- 
tion, exdted  and  paid  by  the  higher  dass  of  the 
aristocracy,  against  the  authority  of  ^he  monarch. 
The  jwesumptive  heir  to  the  crown  is  even  accused 
of  having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  conspiracy. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  part  which  he  took  in 
it,  post^ty  win  never  acquit  him  of  having  been 
too  hasty  to  seat  himself  on  a  throne  which  had 
been  rendered  vacant  by  fear  only.  The  confisca- 
tion of  tbo  property  of  Don  Manud  Godoy,  the  dc'* 

*  Hie  palmM  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  fiuniislied  and 
cmbeUiBhed  with  a  degree  of  mi^nificence  tlnknown  in  Spam 
before  his  time ;  bnt  be  had  no  property  in  foreign  banks^  and  in 
his  eoffers  there  was  found  scarcely  money  enough  for  the  euro 
rent  expenses  of  so  large  an  establishment  as  his  was. 
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priving  him  of  his  honours,  and  the  order  to  bring 
him. to  trials  were  the  first  acts  of  the  government  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  He  recalled  sbout  his  person,  and 
loaded  with  favours,  those  who  had  been  banished, 
in  the  preceding  year,  for  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Escurial.* 

The  political  line  of  conduct  to  be  followed  by  the 
new  King  was  not  brought  under  debate  in  the 
Council.  Personally,  he  hoped  for  protection  from 
the  French  troops.  His  wisest  counsellors  did  not 
share  in  the  security  which  he  felt,  and,  in  their 
eyes,  the  diplomacy  of  the  Emperor  wore  at  least 

•  The  Duke  of  In^emtado  obtained  the  regiment  of  Spanish 
Guards^  and  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Steward.  Don  Juan  Escoiquiz  had  the  choice  of  being  Inqni- 
sitor-OeneraU  a  bishop,  or  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice.  He 
would  accept  only  the  situation  of  Counselior  of  State.  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  retained  some  of  his  father's  ministers^  eyen  Don 
Pedro  Cevallos,  though  the  latter^  out  of  regard  to  decorum, 
had  requested  him  to  accept  his  resignation,  he  being  a  depen- 
dent of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  his  relation  by  marriage* 
In  the  financial  department,  Don  Miguel  Cayetano  Soler,  if^ainst 
whom  the  hatred  of  the  people  had  been  manifested,  was  super- 
seded by  Don  Miguel  Jose  de  Asanza.  A  few  days  after  this, 
Lieutenant-General  Don  Gonzalo  OTarril,  Director-General  of 
Artillery,  was  appointed  Minister  at  War,  in  the  room  of  Don 
Antonio  Olaguer  Felice,  an  absolutely  insignificant  old  man, 
who  was  known  for  nothing  but  the  great  importance  which  he 
attached  to  etiquette.  The  ministry  of  Grace  and  Justice 
was  giyen  to  Don  Sebastiano  Pinuela,  after  having  been  taken 
from  the  Marquis  Caballero,  who  had  become  suspected,  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  the  same  facts,  both  by  the  old  and  the  new 
court,  a  circumstance  not  at  all  unusual  in  revolutionary  Umes*. 
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«  doudy  aspect;  jet,  coMadering  the  inexperience 
and  sl^ider  talents  of  their  young  maater,  they 
thought  that  Napoleon  coold  not  do  better  than  to 
leave  him  on  the  throne,  of  Spain,  because  ho  other 
King  coold  be  so  comj^etd^  subservient  to  him. 

Charles  IV.,  on  his  descending  from  the  thrcme, 
and  Ferdinand  VII.,  oh  his  ascending  it,  gave  assur- 
ances to  the  Emparor,  that  the  duuigts  which  had 
takan  {dace  would  toid  only  to  draw  still  closer  the 
bonds  of  that  intimate  alliance  by  which  the  two 
states  had  so  long  been  united.  Ferdinand  solemnly 
repeated,  as  sovereign,  the  request,  which  he  had 
made,  as  hereditary  prince,  that  a  princess  of  the 
imperial  family  might  be  granted  to  him  as  his  wife. 

The  troops  assemUed  at  Aranjuez  and  on  the 
road  to  Seville,  were  sent  into  their  usual  canton^- 
ments.  A  weak  garrison  was  {daced  in  Madrid. 
Solano's  .division,  which  was  supposed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  arriving  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  received 
orders  to  return  to  Badajoz,  to  remain  there  at  the 
disposal  of  General  Junot  The  same  step  was 
taken  with  respect  to  the  Oalician  corps  and  Caraf- 
fa*s  division  which  had  been  recalled  from  Portugal. 
The  Emperor  being  expected  in  Spain,  three  Gran- 
dees of  the  first  class,  the  Duke  of  Frias,  the  Duke 
of  Medina  C^  and  Count  Feman-Nunez,  Duke  of 
Montellano,  set  out  to  compliment  him,  and  to  no- 
tify verbally  to  him  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  to 
the  throne.  At  the  same  time,  the  Duke  del  Farque 
went  to  meet  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg. 
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The  Freik:h  armyim^ched  toward  Madrid  in  two 
(^Umms.  The  Qrandrduke  of  Bei^g  left  Burgos  od 
tile  15th.  With  the  coi^  of  Marshal  Moncey,  the 
imperial  guard/ and  the  great  paric  of  artiDery,  he 
took  the  road  of  Somosierra.  General  Dupoot,  with 
the  cavalry  as^  the  first  division  of  his  cdrps,  moved 
fay  the  Guadarrama  road.  The  second  division  of 
in&ntry  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Segovia.  The 
third  remained  at  Valladolid,  to  watdi  the  Spanish 
troops  whidi  occupied  Galida.  The  corps  of  the 
Wertem  Pyrenees^  under  the  orders  of  Marshal 
Bessieres,  was  disiaibuted  in  the  cantonments  which 
the  Corps  of  Observation  of  the  coasts  of  the  ocean 
had  quitted. 

TIm  troops  took  with  them  a  fortnight's  provision, 
and  each  man  had  fifty  cartridges.  They  marched 
hy  brigades,  bivouadced  every  night,  and  observed 
all  the  precautimis  which  are  usual  in  war.  It  was 
essential  to  obtain  possession  of  the  passes  through 
the  diain  of  mountains  which  divides  Old  firom  New 
Ciastile,  befi>re  the  division  of  Solano,  or  any  other 
fioices  which  might  be  sent  from  Madrid,  could  take 
post  there.  The  General  Officers  who  conunanded 
<^umns,  had  orders  to  stop  the  movement  of  any 
Spanish* troops  they  might  meet  with,  and  to  pre- 
vent couriers  firom  continuing  their  jouiney*  They 
were  everywhere  to  spread  a  rqxirt  that  the  army 
was  going  to  besiege  Gibraltar.* 

*  The  rumour  of  an  approaching  attack  on  Gibraltar  had  for 
some  time  been  spread  through  Spain.     Tents  had  been  ordered 
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At  Bujtrago  the  Oraild-diike  ci  Beq^  received 
kifiirmation  of  what  had  taken  idace  at  Araigues. 
He  hastened  to  reach  Madrid.  On  the  SSrd  be 
entered  that  capital,  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of 
people,  whom  cnriositjr  had  drawn  together.  The 
march  was  opened  by  the  imperial  guard.  A 
splendid  and  numerous  staff  surrounded  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  £mpefar.  Behind  him  came  a  divi- 
sbn  of  infantry,  several  companies  of  horse  artillery, 
md  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers.  The  palace  <rf 
Buen-Retiro,  which  was  sometimes  the  residence  of 
flie  Kings  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  had  been  pre- 
pared for  hb  reception.  He  preferred  taking  up 
his  abode  in  the  mansion  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 
It  was  a  bad  omen  at  the  outset,  to  see  the  leader  of 
the  French  estaUished  in  the  house  of  the  enemy  of 
the  people. 

The  mondng  after  that  on  which  these  foreign^s 
arrived  shone  on  another  kind  of  pomp,  as  consola- 
tory to  Spanish  hearts,  as  that  d  the  previous  day 

«t  Cadis  fiyr  the  French  troops,  which^  it  was  said^  were  to  en- 
camp in  the  enyirons.  The  barracks  of  the  camp  of  Saint  Roch 
had  been  repaired  in  consequence  of  directions  from  Madrid. 
The  communications  between  the  English  town  and  Spain  had 
been  wholly  intermpted.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  oa€  of  the  sons  of  George  UL,  wrote,  in  his  joapacitj  of 
GoTemor  of  Gibraltar,  to  the  King  of  England,  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  set  off  to  his  post :  wishing,  by  this  decided  step,  to 
dear  himself  of  the  blame  which  he  might  otherwise  incur^ 
riumld  the  fortress^  of  which  he  was  Ghiyernor,  be  besieged 
while  he  was  absent. 
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had  been  to  fill  them  with  grief.  Ferdinand  made 
his  entry  into  Madrid  on  lunrseback.  No  arrange- 
ments had  been  jdanned  for  receiving  him :  the  pub- 
lic joy  supidied  the  want  of  them.  More  than  three 
hundred  thousand  men  and  women  rushed  to  meet 
the  young  King,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  accla- 
mations. They  were  never  tired  of  gazing  on  him. 
Their  eagen^ss  so  retarded-  his  jn^ogress,  that  he 
was  several  hours  in  proceeding  firom  the  {urome- 
nade  of  the  Delicias  to  his  palace,  situated  at  the 
other  end  of  the  city.  No  transports  of  joy  were 
ever  more  unanimous.  Not  that  this  Prince  had 
received  from  nature  those  seductive  external  graces 
and  those  inspiring  qualities  which  inflame  the  mul- 
titude. In  vain  would  have  been  sought  in  his 
features  that  good-nature  which  marked  those  of 
Charles  IV.  He  more  resembled  his  mother :  though 
he  was  tall  and  well  made,  his  figure  wanted  ele* 
gance ;  his  motions  were  abrupt,  his  eye  wandered, 
and  he  had  none  of  the  freshness  of  youth.  The 
wretched  manner  of  educating  the  infimts  of  Spain, 
the  eternal  slavery  of  etiquette,  and,  more  than  these, 
the  almost  completely  insulated  state  in  which  Ferdi- 
nand had  been  kept  by  the  suspicions  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace,  had  prolonged  his  childhood,  and  retarded 
the  expansion  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  He  said 
little;  and  it  could  not  be  discerned  whether  his 
silence  was  the  result  of  timidity  or  dissimulation. 
He  was  not  known  to  have  either  virtues  or  vices ; 
but  it  was  known  that  he  had  had  much  both  to  suffer 
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asd  to  teat ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  enemy  of 
Oodoy  would  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  bst  reign. 
Hie  fiHreigners  were  in  tlie  heart  of  the  khugdom ; 
to  nq;otiate  or  to  fight,  a  leader  was  necessary ;  the 
semUance  of  one  was  now  foond  Long  afflicted 
by  a  subaltern  despotism)  the  nation  hoped  to  rise 
again,  and  to  rally  under  the  shadow  of  the  royal 
crest  Kings  are  certain  of  being  adored  by  their 
sobfects,  when  their  passions  and  their  interests  put 
them  at  the  head  of  the  passions  and  interests  of  the 
majority. 

Murat  was  a  witness  of  the  affectionate  feelings 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  manifiested  towards 
their  new  sovereign.  Popular  effervescence  is  always 
menadng  to  regular  troaps :  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  natives  was  a  wamixig  to  the  French  to  be  on 
their  guard.  A  lai^  corps  of  infantoy,  with  a  nu- 
merous artillery,  was  posted  on  the  heights  of  Casa 
del  Campo,  opporite  to,  and  within  musket  shot  of 
the  King's  palace.  The  divisions  which  had  passed 
the  mountains,  w»^  successively  summoned  to  Ma- 
drid by  the  Grand-duke.  He  reviewed  them  on  the 
beautiful  promenade  of  the  Prado,  less  to  see  them 
than  to  show  them.  General  Grouchy  had  the 
miitary  command  of  the  capital ;  and  the  Spanish 
tra^  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  French  in 
maintaining  the  peace  and  order  of  the  city. 

There  was  now  much  impatience  to  know  what 
kind  of  intercourse  would  be  estaUished  between  the 
Frmch  and  the  new  court.     The  Grand-duke  of 
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Berg  and  tlie  Ambftttadcn*  did  not  visit  FerdfaUMl 
VII.  This  reserve  in  their  cdndiurt  was  eonfermaUe 
to  di{domatic  usage.  The3r  could  not  greet  him  as 
king»  before  they  had  received  instructions  fixmi  the 
Bmperor. 

Let  us  here  pause,  asA  endeiAvour  to  discover  what 
were  the  projects  of  Nipdeon,  according  as  a  new 
state  of  tilings  arose  out  of  the  succession  of  events ; 
for,  in  his  astonishin^y  fertile  brais,  the  plan  of  seix« 
ing  Spain  for  himself  ^ss  not  struck  out  at  a  single 
heat. 

The  interview  of  Tilsit  having  guanmteed,  if  not 
the  consent,  at  le»t  the  indiffer«ice  of  the  powerful 
£mperor  of  the  North,  to  the  changes  which  were 
about  to  be  effected  in  the  South,  Junot  entered  Por- 
tugal. This  was  the  first  step  towards  weakening 
the  Peninsula,  or  wresting  its  independence  from  it. 
The  passions  of  men  will  accomplish  the  rest. 

The  secret  letter  from  Ferdinand  to  Napoleon 
Was  a  ray  of  light  to  the  latter.  Till  then  his 
thoughts  had  not  dwelt  on  the  advantage  which  he 
might  derive  from  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
royal  family  of  Spain.  Become,  by  the  foroe  of  cirw 
cumstances,  a  mediator  between  the  £ftther  and  the 
son,  it  was  his  intention  to  make  Charles  IV.  re* 
nounce  a  crown  which  was  too  heavy  for  his  age  and 
infirmities.  The  removal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
would  have  been  offered  as  a  satisfaction  to  the 
people,  who  abhorred  him.  Such  institutions  as 
were  calculated  to  rub  off  the   rust  which  covers 
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titfit  0QWitJrj»  would  hne  bden  girai  to  Spam.  F«r« 
dmand  would  have  n^gaed^  under  the  infliieiice  of 
the  wife  whom  he  had  been  made  to  manryt  kept  in 
aii^e  by  a.  kjtog  of  Portugal  of  the  imperial  dyoastj» 
and  muzzled  by  a  treaty  oi  ramdage ;  aadhe  wosld 
have  been  c^iigiA  to  pvjr  for  fab  premature  ekiratioa 
to  the  throne^  at  the  ^oe  of  oeding  the  proviiices 
whifjb  contaiu  the  principal  Ibrtremes  of  the  king- 
dom. By  this  meaas  the  FieiK^h  empire  would 
a^n  recov^  the  limits  of  die  Bibro,  which  it  traa- 
»ratly  powessed  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Thus 
thought  the  Emperor,  when  he  pn^xised  to  Ludeu 
Bonaparte  the  crown  of  Pcnrtugal  for  himsdf,  and 
the  hand  of  Ferdmand  for  his  dau^ter. 

Butatates,  as  they  approach  their  MU  rush  on 
with  an  aoodemted  Telocity,  which  puts  at  fiemlt  the 
calculatktts  of  reason.  Terrified  at  the  firte  whidi 
was  prepariAg  for  hun,  and  led  away,  perhaps,  by 
perfidioudy  (Acious  hints,  the  fiEtTourite  induced 
the  King  to  resolve  on  emigrating  to  America  with 
aU  his  family.  It  mattered  little  to  Napdeon  what 
ha{q)eiied  at  Mexico  or  Peru,  in  the  event  of  thb  Toy- 
4^  taking  place.  Europe  fixed  his  attention.  Th^e 
the  field  would  be  left  vacant  to  him ;  the  throne 
wouki  fidl  naturally  into  his  hands  as  first  occupant. 
Then,  no  dowibt,  he  deteitnined  to  give  Spain  as  an 
apanage  to  a  prince  of  his  fimiily.  Then  it  was  that 
the  daughter  of  Laden,  who  had  quitted  Rome  to  go 
to  Pari^  where  she  was  to  be  declared  a  Princess, 
icceived,  at  Chambery,  an  order  not  to  continue  her 
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journej ;  and  then  vamped  into  air  the  crown  which 
had  been  promised  to  her  father. 

The  combination  of  another  Bonaparte  seated  on 
a  deserted  throne  was  scarcely  formed,  he£ore  ihe 
tnmult  occurred  at  Aranjuez.  Every  thing  was 
then  to  be  reconstructed  upon  new  data. 

There  was  a  wide  difference  between  Fardinand 
reigning  in  Spain  by  the  permission  and  with  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Emperor,  and  his  being  {n*o- 
claimed  by  the  people  and  the  sddiers.  A  prince 
who  waved  in  his  hand  the  national  banners,  did 
not  come  within  the  cinde  of  the  imperial  system. 
He  could  not  be  too  speedily  hurled  from  the  throne ; 
whether  it  was  to  be  re-ascended  by  the  dd  king,  or 
whetiier  it  was  still  possible  to  seat  upon  it  another 
dynasty. 

Occasions  on  which  morality  lends  arms  to  the 
passions,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  lives  of 
conquerors.  Napoleon  eagerly  seized-  upon  that 
which  was  offered  to  him.  The  abdication  of  Aran* 
juez  bore  evident  marks  of  haste  and  compulsion. 
However  averse  Charles  IV.  might  have  be^i  from 
the  toils  of  government,  he  would  never  have  vo- 
luntarily descended  from  the  throne  without  stipu- 
lating his  own  terms ;  without  fixing  the  spot  to 
which  he  would  retire;  without  {uroviding  for  his 
future  years  and  those  of  the  Queen :  he  would  not 
have  given  up  his  best  friends  to  tiie  axe  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. The  history  of  Spain  furnishes  several 
examples  of  kings  who  renounced  the  crown   in 
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fii^^ooT  of  their  heirs ;  but  an  act  which  had  ao  de- 
cisive an  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  ptojile  was 
always  preceded  and  acoompanied  by  the  most  so* 
lemn  fintns.    The  Cknrtes  of  Castile  refused  to  receive 
the  abdication  of  John  I.    At  a  latar  period,  when, 
tired  of  the  world,  of  power,  and  of  glory,  Charies 
V.  was  desirous  to  end  his  days  in  jMrivate  Hfe,  he 
gave  notice  of  it  to  all  the  European  courts,  and  he 
allowed  a  year  to  elapse  between  this  annunciation 
and  his  retirement  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Just. 
Philip  v.,  still  more  weary  of  the  cares  of  a  Umme, 
discussed  with  the  counqfls  of  hi^  monarchy  the  pro* 
ject  which  he  had  formed  of  resigning  it.   The  peofde 
were  then  tranqjoU,  and  the  troops  obedient.    What 
a  difference  between  those  august  acts  and   the 
tumultuous  abdication  of  Aranjuez,  extorted  by  a 
hired  populace  and  a  mutinous  soldiery!     To  the 
Emperor,  the  victor  over  revdutions,  and  the  re- 
storer of  religion,  it  belonged  to  take  under  his  pro- 
tection the  cause  of  legitimate  monarchs. 

Aided  by  these  considerations  of  a  superior  kind. 
Napoleon  called  heSore  his  tribunal  the  great  pro- 
-  cess  of  the  abdication  of  Charies  IV.      No  one 
thou^t  of  objecting  to  his  right  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment,  for  he  had  a  hundred  thousand   bayonets 
on  the  spot  to  maintain  it.     He  was  expected  at 
Madrid.     If  he  had  then  gone  there,  what  he  would 
iiave  seen  of  the  character  and  dispositions  of  the 
Spanish  nation  would  have  been  a  useful  warning  to 
liiia    and  would,  perht^,  have  rendered  him  less 
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impnttlent  and  l^s  ott&tmwe.  But  he  gave  jud^ 
ment  without  baviBg  heard  the  parties,  and  without 
seeing  the  whde  ext^t  of  the  question.  The  Pari- 
sian journalists  represented  Ferdinand  as  a  seditious 
subject  and  a  criminal  son*  It  was  hoped,  and  not 
erroneouslj,  that  a  more  adrantageous  bargain  might 
be  driven  with  Charles  IV.  That  prince,  therefbre, 
till  something  better  could  be  done,  was  addaow- 
ledged  as  the  wA<t  and  legitimate  King  of  Spain. 

Such  a  declaration,  too  abruptly  made,  might 
have  produced  at  Madrid  a  contrary  effect  to  that 
wMch  the  Emperor  wished.  Before  he  entered  tiie 
ci^pital,  the  Grand-duke  sent  Adjutant-commandant 
Bailly  de  Montiuon,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
his  staff,  to  ccMD^iment  the  old  sovereigns,*  who  had 
remained  at  Aranjuez,  but  who  afterwards  removed 
to  the  Escurial.  Both,  but  especially  the  Queen, 
besought  by  twenty  letters,!  each  more  pressing 
than  the  other,  the  kind  offices  of  the  French  Gene- 
ral  for  the  Prince  erf  the  Peace,  with  whom  he  had 
so  long  been  in  habits  of  friendship.  Not  thinking 
themselves  safe  amidst  their  body-guard,  they  re- 
quested a  guard  of  the  imperial  troops ;  it  was  dis- 

*  The  Spaniards  employed  the  expression  old  sovereigns,  in 
oontradiatinction  to  the  new  covr^  to  indtoste  King  Cfaadies  and 
the  Queen  his  wi£e>  whom  they  never  separated^  such  was  the 
influence  that  she  exercised  over  him. 

t  All  these  letters,  in  which  the  most  secret  thoughts  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  are  revealed,  were  printed  in  the 
Moaiteur  of  Feh.  5,  1810. 
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patcbed  to  tlKm  hirtantfy.  Iliefe  wm  a  derign  of 
banisfaing  them  to  Biidq|or„  Tfmy  were  tared  fimn 
titts  exile  by  the  iaterveation  of  Martt*  So  many 
finrours  seemed  their  boundleBs  comidiaiice  widi  the 
deBues  of  the  f^rencfa.  The  Grand-dnke,  neverthe- 
less, aroided  taking,  with  req)6ct  to  ^ni,  any  steps 
wfaidi  migfat  eemmit  him  with  the  new  court*  For, 
while  acting  towards  FVrdfatend  VIL  witii  the  strict, 
est  reserve,  he  allowed  it  to  be  hoped,  that  a  sita- 
ation  so  painfol  to  the  heart  of  the  monardi  woaU 
not  be  mudi  further  prcrtracted.* 

The  Ebnperor,  meanwhife,  sent  no  reply  to  the 
notification  of  Ferdinand's  accession.  A  prey  to  the 
most  cmd  disquietade,  the  Prince  thxew  himaelf 
into  the  arms  of  the  nation :  it  had  placed  its  hope 
in  Inm ;  he  looked  to  it  ftir  his  safety.    Twice  a  day 

*  The  Queen  of  Etruria  had  arranged  an  interview  between 
Ferdinand  and  Murat.  The  latter  was  at  her  house,  accom- 
panied by  several  of  his  officers.  The  King  of  Spain  was  an- 
aoaaced.  Out  of  respect  the  <^cer8  witiidrew.  The  Grand- 
duke  remained  in  the  drawing-room,  fullj  detenmned  not  to  do 
a  single  thii^  which  could  induce  a  belief  that  he  acknow- 
ledged Ferdinand  as  King.  The  latter,  surprised  at  the  re- 
serve of  Murat,  stopped,  and  did  not  open  his  lips.  The 
Queen,  wishing  to  force  them  into  conversation,  left  them  toge- 
ther, and  sat  down  to  her  piano  in  the  adjoining  room.  After  a 
few  moments  of  silence  and  embarrassment,  Ferdinand  mecha- 
idcallj  moved  toward  his  sister ;  Murat  never  stirred.  As  nei- 
tber  of  them  had  come  there  to  hear  music,  both  went  away 
without  having  exchanged  a  word.  After  the  departure  of  Fer- 
dinand to  Bayonne,  the  Chrand-duke  of  Berg  began  to  pay  visits 
to  Charles  IV.  and  the  Queen. 
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he  traversed  the  city,  either  on  horseback  or  in  a 
carriage,  without  an  escort,  and  each'  time  his  pre- 
sence excited  the  most  enthusiastic,  joy.    The  Go- 
vernment did  all  in  its  power  to  preserve  a  good 
understanding   between    the   inhabitants    and  the 
French,  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  wants  of 
the  army,  and  by  removing  all  motives  of  dissension. 
In  the  name; of  the  Emperor,  the  Grand-duke  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  recover  the  sword  of  Frands  I., 
which,  since  the  battle  of  Favia,  had  been  in  the 
royal  armory  of  Madrid.    Nations  should  never  be 
despoiled  of  their  trophies ;  and  Napoleon  was  rich 
enough  in  g^ry  to  cover  with  his  superfluity  the 
&ults  or  the  misfcntunes  of  his  predecessors*    Fer- 
dinand thought  himself  fortunate  in  acquiring  an- 
other daim  to  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
his  Lieutenant.     The  old  sword  was  carried  in  state 
to  the  residence  of  Prince  Mui*at.     **  It  could  not,'* 
said  the  Count  of  Altemira,  who  was  deputed  to  pre- 
sent it,  ^'  be  placed  in  nobler  hands  than  those  of  an 
ilhistrious  General  formed  in  the  school  of  the  hero 
of  our  age/* 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  Grand-duke  of  Beig 
advised  Ferdinand  to  send  the.  Infismt  Bon  Carlos, 
his  brother,  to  receive  the  Emperor  on  the  frontier 
ci  his  kingdom.  This  advice  having  been  foUowed^ 
it  led  the  way  to  a  still  more  delicate  proposal  If 
the  young  King  himself  would  go  to  meet  the  Em- 
peror, might  there  not  be  reason  to  believe^  that  so 
pointed  a  mark  of  attention  would  be  gratefully  re- 
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garded,  and  would  procure  considerable  advantages 
to  the  kingdom?  The  Ambassador  Beauhamais» 
in  whom  more  confidence  was  felt,  held  the  same 
language  as  the  Grand-duke.  Ferdinand  was  wa- 
vering between  the  performance  of  an  act  of  cour- 
tesy wMch  would  be  agreeaUe  to  the  Emperor,  and 
his  extreme  repugnance  to  separate  himself  fi*om  hb 
loyal  people,  when  General  Savary,  Aid-de-camp  to 
Napcdeon,  arrived  at  Madrid. 

Savary  was  commissioned  to  conduct  Ferdinand 
to  Bayonne.  In  confiding  to  him  this  chaige,  and 
in  giving  orders  to  his  Lieutenant  and  his  ambas- 
sador to  concur  in  its  execution  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  the  Emperor  had  not  admitted  any  one 
of  the  three  to  the  secret  of  his  ulterior  projects, 
which,  perhaps,  Were  not  yet  completely  developed, 
or  invariably  settled  in  his  own  mind.  Under  an 
exterior  of  soldierly  frankness  and  openness  of  heart, 
Savary  concealed  a  shrewd  intellect,  fertile  in  com- 
binations. He  presented  himself  **  as  being  sent 
solely  to  comfdiment  the  new  King,  and  to  learn 
whether  his  sentiments  respecting  France  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  King  his  father ;  declaring  that, 
i£  such  were  the  case,  Napoleon  would  shut  his 
eyes  on  all  that  had  passed;  that  he  would  not 
interfere  in  any  manner  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  he  would  instantly  acknow- 
ledge his  Majesty  as  King  of  ^ain  and  the  Indies." 
Though  the  envoy  brought  with  him  neither  a 
reply  to  the  notification  of  Ferdinand's  accession, 
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nor  credential  letters,  his  language  was  too  flatter- 
ing not  to  excite  the  most  pleasing  emotions.  He 
concluded  by  an  assurance,  that  he  had  left  his 
sovereign  near  Bayonne,  and  that  he  must  be  now 
on  his  way  to  Madrid. 

In  fact,  the  Elmperor  had  set  out  from  Paris 
on  the  2nd  of  ApriL  Carriages,  with  the  crown 
moveables,  had  entered  Spain.  His  relays  and  his 
guard  were  in  waiting  {or  him  at  all  the  post- 
houses.  A  quarts-master  of  the  Imperial  Palace 
had  inspected  the  apartments  of  the  Spanish  pa4 
laces  in  which  his  master  was  to  lodge,  and  had 
given  such  minute  directions  respecting  baths  and 
domestic  arrangements,  as  did  not  leave  a  doulit 
that  Napoleon's  arrival  was  near  at  band  Ai^uing 
from  all  this,  G^aaral  Savary  renewed  the  solidta*^ 
tions  which  Murat  and  Beauhamais  had  already 
made,  to  prevail  on  the  King  to  meet  his  Imperial 
Mqesty.  Considering  the  rapidity  with  whidi  he 
travelled,  the  two  monarchs  could  not  SeuI  of  meet- 
ing at  Burgos.  Savary  *s  earnestness  and  iqipear- 
ance  of  truth  produced  an  impression  on  Ferdinand. 
A  conversation  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  with  the 
French  ambassador  had  a  still  stronger  effect  The 
unanimous  opinion  of  his  council  determined  hiai 
at  last  to  yidd  his  assent. 

There  were,  however,  abundant  motives  which, 
with  statesmen,  ought  to  have  weighed  against  the 
adoption  of  such  a  confiding  pdicy.  Hi^re  was 
not  a  junior  lieutenant  in  the  French  army  who 
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wcnid  not  hate  gnessed  the  Emperor's  sentiments. 
The  old  court  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with 
Murat,  and  indulged  in  the  hope  of  a  change.  The 
Maniteur  of  Paris  continued  to  treat  Ferdinand 
VII.  as  notlung  mom  than  the  Prince  of  Asturias. 
Don  Josef  Martinez  Hervas,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Marshal  Dmoc^  who  had  accompanied  General 
Sekrary  to  Spain,  and  who,  thou|^  he  had  resided 
in  France,  had  not  ceased  to  have  a  Spanish  heart, 
deeiared  that  if  the  King  quitted  Madrid,  he  would 
return  there  no  more.  Woe  be  to  those  absdute 
sovereigns  whom  their  incapacity:,  or  thetr  weakness, 
condemns  to  pot  themselves  in  a  state  of  tutdage ! 
Of  the  four  persons  to  whom  Ferdinand  then  re- 
sorted for  advice,  there  was  only  one,  that  was 
Cevallos,  who  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  con- 
gpincf  of  the  EscuriaL  The  three  others,  Sair 
Cailos,  Infimtado,  and  EscoiquiiB,  had  not  jet 
recovered  from  the  terror  into  which  thej  had  been 
.  Arown  by  the  anger  of  the  ohl  King.  Napoleon 
alone  could  secure  their  heads,  whicfa  were  stifl 
trembling  on  their  shoulders;  they  were  impa« 
tient  to  see  hiai  and  to  secure  his  good  graces.  Their 
minds,  daxzled  by  the  personal  advantages  which 
they  m^ht  derive  from  this  visit,  did  not  perceive 
the  inconveniences  of  which  it  might  be  productive 
to  the  King  and  the  kingpdom.  In  thdr  opinion,  it 
was  neoe^arj,  no  matter  at  what  price,  to  shorten 
the  crisis  in  which  the  state  was  placed.  There  could 
be  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  Emperor  would  abuse 
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the  weakness  of  the  young  King  to  rob  him  of  bis 
crown  ;  for  Spain,  Europe,  France  itself,  would 
rise  against  the  deed,  and  the  New  World  would 
instantaneously  fall  a  prey  to  the  English.  The 
mere  idea  of  such  horrible  perfidy  was  an  insult  to 
the  lofty  spirit  of  a  hero  like  Ni^)oleon !  "  But, 
after  all,"  said  the  partisans  of  the  journey,  "  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  Submission  is  inevitable,  since  resbt- 
ance  is  impossible.** 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Ferdinand  set  out  from 
Madrid,  with  his  private  confidants  and  the  titular 
possessors  of  the  high  offices  of  his  court.  General 
Savary  requested  the  honour  of  accompanying  him. 
As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  walls  of  his  capital, 
the  sacrifice  might  be  considered  as  nearly  consum- 
mated. The  roads  were  covered  with  French 
troops ;  they  thronged  round  him,  as  much  to  ke^ 
watch  upon,  as  to  honour  him.  Thenceforwkrd,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  turn  back,  or 
to  change  his  route.  When  they  reached  Burgos, 
Napoleon,  always  announced,  but  never  coming,  was 
not  there.  The  same  seduction  and  the  same  cre« 
dulity  led  on  the  Court  of  Spain  to  Vittoria.  There, 
Savary  quitted  the  King,  proceeded  to  find  the 
Emperor,  whose  departure  from  Bordeaux  to  Bay- 
onne  was  known,  and  shortly  returned  with  a  lettw, 
the  tone  and  manner  of  which  would  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  any  men  who  were  not  wilftdly  blind.  The 
Emperor  did  not  give  Ferdinand  the  title  of  your 
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f»^sty ;  and  he  reiomistrated  severely  with  him  cm 
the  ill^alitj  of  the  events  at  AraDJuez,  and  on  the 
danger  which  kings  ran  hj  accustoming  the  people 
to  take  jtisdce  into  their  own  hands.  -  He  pro- 
mised but  little,  and  his  fiddity  to  his  promises 
was  made  dependant  on  a  discussion  in  which  he 
constituted  himself  the  sole  arbiter.* 

At  Vittoria  more  than  one  generous  effort  was 
tried  to  snatch  the  King  from  the  fate  which  im- 
pended over  him.  Don  Mariano  Luiz  de  Urquijo» 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  victims  of  Giodoy  s  despo- 
tism, huiTied  from  Bilbao,  where  he  was  living  in 
exile,  and  fcnrdUy  and  deariy  urged  the  irresistible 
arguments  which  ought  to  deter  the  King  from 
ihrowdng  himself  into  the  snare  that  was  spread  for 
him.f  Hervas  repeated  his  prophetic  counsels;  Don 
Manuel  Mazon  C!ofrea,  the  superintendent  of  the 
customs  on  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  offered  the  services 
and  the  arms  of  two  thousand  custom-house  officers, 
to  rescue  the  King  from  the  French.  Don  Miguel 
Ricardo  de  Alava,  a  naval  officer,  wished  to  with- 
draw him  from  his  palace,  in  the  disguise  of  a  mule- 
teer. The  Duke  of  Mahon,  who  was  then  com- 
mandant-general of  Guipuseoa,  promised  to  cover 
and  secure  his  flight  into  Arragon,  that  it  might 
not  be  said  that  a  descendant  of  the  brave  Crillon 
had  failed  in  devoted  attachment  to  one  of  the  pos- 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations^  No.  XXIII.  at  tbc  end  of  this 
volume.  t  Ibid,  No.  XXIV. 
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terity  of  Henry  IV.*  The  pecffie,  who,  Id  simple 
cases,  are  soander  judges  thaa  ministers  and  graa^ 
dees,  because  their  natural  good  srase  is  not  per* 
Terted  by  cowardly  calculations, — the  people  crowd* 
ed  to  the  palace  of  the  King  to  prevent  his  dqmrtnre; 
they  wished  to  unharness  the  horses;  they  cut  the 
traces  of  the  carriages*  The  French  division  of  Ge* 
neral  Verdiar  ran  to  arms ;  and  Ferdinand  was  on 
the  point  of  calling  fi»r  its  assistance  to  disperse  the 
multitude.  Such  a  proAision  of  advice,  ^cttA/ed  by 
the  fidelity  and  the  will  of  the  people,  and  eiqnvssed 
with  so  much  energy,  was  unavailing  to  overcome 
that  persevering  in&tuation  in  which  the  generalis* 
simo  of  the  Escurial  and  a  priest  of  talent  f  retained 
their  sovereign.  The  die  of  his  fate  was  cast;  tte 
unfortunate  prince  passed  the  Bidassoa  on  the  20th 
dT  April  The  infimt  Don  Carlos  his  brother  entered 
France  some  days  before  him. 

In  1799  the  Bourbons  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
soil  of  France ;  but  the  days  of  1798  had  long  gone 

^  The  Duke  of  Mahon  is  tbe  son  of  Lonis  de  Berton  des 
Balbes  de  Quiers^  Duke  of  Crillon,  who  passed  from  the  service 
of  France  into  that  of  Spain,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  III.> 
recaved  the  title  of  the  Doke  of  Hahon^  fbr  having,  m  178% 
taken  the  fortress  of  that  name,  and  subsequently  oommanded 
the  combined  army  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

t  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Prince  of  Asturias  was 
almost  exclusively  directed  by  the  advice  of  the  canon  Escoi- 
quiz,  when  he  invested  the  Duke  of  Infiemtado  with  the  powers 
of  generalissimo. 
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bj.  The  Spanish  Bourbons  had,  in  their  own  eyes, 
Dothing  in  them  that  was  French,  and  they  had,  if 
possible,  still  less  in  the  eyes  o£  Fiance ;  they  had 
fim^otten  their  OTigin.  The  grandsons  o£  Louis 
XIV.  could  no  longer  even  speak  the  language  of 
Bossuet  and  of  Racine.  By  leaving  them  on  the 
throne  of  Madrid,  the  Emperor  would  have  com- 
pleted their  extinction,  and  would  have  continued  to 
find  iir  them  more  docile  toi^  and  more  faithful 
vassals  than  he  could  have  found  in  a  King  of  his 
own  family.  The  chiUish  vanity  of  substituting 
everywhere  his  own  djmasty  in  the  place  of  that  of 
the  Bourbora,  made  Napoleon  incur,  with  his  con- 
temporaries, and  with  history,  the  respcmsibility  of 
such  a  gigantic  stroke  of  political  daring,  that  no* 
tfaii^  like  a  parallel  to  it  can  be  discovered  without 
going  bade  to  the  times  of  Charles  the  Rash  and 
Louis  XI.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  Fer* 
dinimd  wm  called  upon  to  give  up  the  crown  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  in.exdiange  for  the  petty 
kingdcmi  of  Etruria,  whidi  was  offered  to  him  by 
the  Emperor.  The  young  King  at  first  rejected  this 
degrading  proposal,  but  his  resistance  had  been  for&- 
ae^,  and  measures  had  already  been  taken  to  put 
an  end  to  it,  or  to  render  it  unavailing. 

The  Spanish  ministers  formed  a  supreme  Junta  of 
government,  at  Madrid,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
in&nt  Don  Antonio,  brother  of  Charles  IV.  Pre- 
viously to  the  departure  of  the  monarch,  the  Grand- 
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duke,  the  Ambassador,  and  General  Savary,  had 
several  times  declared,  that  the  liberation  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  would  gratify  the  Emperor. 
Napoleon  was  not  ignorant  how  much  he  should 
increase  his  popularity  among  the  Spaniards,  by 
giving  up  Godoy  to  the  fury  erf*  the  j)eople ;  but  he 
shrujak  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  receiving  the 
price  of  blood ;  the  favourite  of  Charles  IV.  and 
Maria  Louisa  was  still  necessary  to  his  political 
combinations. 

Besides,  Prince  Marat  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
had  for  a  long  while  been  connected  by  the  ties 
of  the  strictest  friendship.  The  latter,  at  the  period 
of  his  splendour,  often  wore  a  sword-belt,  which  the 
Grand-duchess  of  Berg  had  herself  embroidered. 
In  his  prison,  he  was  continually  calling  on  the  name 
of  Murat.  Murat  was  not  deaf  to  the  claims  of 
friendship  :  on  the  very  day  that  Ferdinand  depart- 
ed for  Bayonne,  the  French  Prince  imperiously  re- 
quired that  which,  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  re- 
quested in  a  moderate  tone.  The  Junta  referred 
the  subject  to  their  sovereign.  The  Grand-duke 
insisted,  and  threatened  to  put  to  the  sword  a  hun- 
dred body-guards  and  five  hundred  provincial  grena- 
diers, who  kept  watch  over  Godoy,  in  the  old  royal 
mansion  of  Villa  Viciosa,  four  leagues  from  Madrid. 
The  prisoner  was  then  delivered  to  the  French,  who 
sent  hun  across  the  Pyrenees. 

At  the  same  time,  the  old  King  protested  against 
the  abdication  of  Aranjuez,  as  having  been  extorted 
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(ram  him  by  tovce^  After  this  signal  disavowal, 
his  presence  in  Spain  was  considered  to  be  useless ; 
and  he  hirosdf  was  not  desirous  to  remain  there, 
now  that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  liberated,  and 
gone  to  France.  The  Grand-duke,  therefore,  sent 
Charles  IV.  and  Queen  Maria  Louisa  to  Bayonne, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  30th  of  April,  ten  days 
after  their  son,  and  four  days  after  their  favourite. 
The  appearance  of  these  new  personages  on  this 
busy  scene,  made  the  n^otiation  take  another  turn. 
The  Empem  would  not  continue  to  treat  for  the 
crown  with  the  prince  who  was  reluctant  to  aban- 
don it.  Godoy,  still  bearing  on  him  the  marks  of 
the  blows  received  at  Aranjuez,  and  considering 
Spun  as  nothing,  since  he  could  no  longer  reign 
there,  came  and  lent  his  aid  secretly  to  an  abo- 
minable plot,  and,  by  the  last  act  of  his  political 
life,  justified  the  feelings  of  abhorrence  which  his 
fellow  countrymen  had  sworn  to  cherish  against 
him.  Prompted  by  the  favourite's  counsels,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  Queen's  malevolent  pas- 
sions, Charles  IV.  made  himself  a  tool  to  the  policy 
ci  the  foe  of  his  house.  He  took  upon  himself  to 
bring  to  reason  a  rebellious  and  usurping  son ;  and 
this  lamentable  task  he  performed  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  violence,  and  utter  want  of  feeling,  as  made 
Napoleon  himself  shudder.f 

•  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XXV.  at  the  end  of  this 
Tolnme. 

t  The  author  of  "  Historical  Memoirs  on  the  Spanish  Revo- 
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The  departure  of  Ferdinand  spread  alarm  through 
Spain.  Though,  in  general,  the  troops  observed 
strict  discipline,  thej  were  disagreeaUe  to  the  inha^ 
bitants,  because  they  lived  at  the  expense  of  the 
countrj,  and  because  they  had  that  overbearingness 
which  is  inspired  by  the  habit  of  victory.  Not  a 
day  passed  Uiat  Castilian  pride  was  not  wounded 
by  the  excess  of  French  petulance.  Soldiers  were 
killed  at  Burgos,  at  Barcelona,  and  at  several  other 

lation"  has  dawribsd  in  hi$  piotnresqae  and  attrootiye  manner^ 
the  impresBion  which  was  made  on  Napoleon : 

"  On  returning  from  the  palace  of  King  Charles  he  (the  Em- 
peror) passed  in  an  agitated  manner  through  the  apartments  o£ 
the  Castle  of  Marac^  then  went  into  the  garden,  where,  after 
haying  with  much  action  taken  three  or  four  turns,  he  called  to 
him  all  the  persons  who  were  present,  and,  like  a  man  full  of 
a  feeling  which  overpowers  him,  began  to  describe  in  that  ani- 
mated picturesque  style,  full  of  imagery,  of  enthusiasm  and  of 
originality  which  was  usual  with  him,  all  that  he  had  just  been 
witnessing,  and  at  the  recollection  of  which  he  shuddered.  His 
narrative  absolutely  transported  us  among  the  actors  in  that 
horrible  soene;  he  depicted  King  Charles  complaining  to  his  Mm 
of  his  conspiracies^  of  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  which  he  him- 
self had  preserved  entire  amidst  the  convulsions  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  insults  offered  to  his  grey  hairs.  *'  It  was  King  Priam." 
This  was  his  expression  ;  he  then  stopped  all  at  once,  and,  aher 
a  moment's  silence,  added,  **  The  scene  was  beooming  very  fine^ 
when  the  Queen  came  and  interrupted  it,  by  breaking  out  into 
invectives  and.  threats  against  her  son;  and,  after  having  re- 
proached him  with  having  dethroned  them,  she  desired  me  to 
send  him  to  the  scaffold.  What  a  woman  !  what  a  mother !" 
excbimed  he  ;  *'  she  filled  me  with  horror,  she  has  interested  me 
in  his  favour/* 
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places.  The  uneasiness  of  the  Spaniards  soon  gave 
way  to  their  ancient  animosity  against  their  ndgh* 
boors*  The  troops  of  th^  two  nations  did  not  mix 
together.  In  the  provinces  which  were  not  yet  in^ 
vaded,  the  governors  spontaneously  began  to  be  on 
their  guards  and  to  collect  arms. 

The  French,  also,  strengthened  themselves,  and 
oiganised  the  occiqNition  of  the  territory.  Vedel's 
division  mardied  to  the  Escurial,  and  was  relieved 
at  Segovia  by  the  third  division  of  the  Second  Corps 
of  dbservation  of  the  Gironde,  the  command  of  which 
was  taken  by  General  Fr^  after  the  death  c£  Mai* 
her.  Dnpontf  the  general4n-chief,  was  at  Aran- 
juez,  with  the  first  division  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 
He  was  ordered  to  remove  his  head-quarters  to  To- 
ledo;  and  A4}utant*commandant  Martial  Thomas, 
with  some  officers  of  the  staff  and  clerks  of  the  ad- 
ministrative service,  was  sent  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations.  He  declared  publicly,  that  the  Em- 
peror wonld  not  acknowledge  Ferdinand  as  King  of 
Spain,  and  that  Charles  IV.  would  re-ascend  the 
throne.  His  speeches,  repeated  and  commented 
upon  by  the  evil-disposed,  occasioned  a  riot.  The 
townspeople  and  the  peasants  of  the  vicinity  ran  in 
carowds  to  the  great  square,  called  Zocodover,  ex.* 
ckiiming  ^  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  for  ever !''  They 
paraded  the  streets,  armed  with  muskets,  pikes, 
swords  and  bludgeons,  and  carrying  a  flag,  to  which 
was  fastened  the  portrait  of  the  young  King.  Woe 
be  to  those  who  would  have  dared  to  refuse  to  bend 
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the  knee  to  this  revered  image  !  The  mob  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  the  corr^^Uur,  Don  Joseph  Joachim 
de  Santa  Maria;  but  that  magistrate  succeeded  in  es^ 
caping  privately.  They,  however,  burnt  his  fumi* 
ture  and  his  carriages.  They  did  the  same  to  the 
effects  of  Don  Pedro  Segundo  and  Don  Luis  dd 
Castillo,  two  rich  landed  proprietors,  who,  like  the 
corregidor,  had  deserved  the  public  hatred  in  no 
other  way  than  by  bdng  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
the  government  of  Charles  IV.  The  di8turi>ance 
lasted  six-^id-thirty  hours,  without  a  drop  of  blood 
being  shed. 

This  riot  occurred  on  the  21st  of  April.  On  the 
26th,  Dupont  marched  for  Toledo,  with  the  troops 
which  were  at  Aranjuez.  He  approached  the  for* 
mer  place  in  order  of  attack,  and  ready  for  action^ 
Toledo  is  the  levitical  dty  of  the  Peninsula,  the  see 
of  the  Primate  of  Spain.  The  Monks  and  the  Cliap- 
ter  had  had  time  to  calm  the  popular  irritation. 
The  Princess  of  the  Peace,  and  the  cardinal  ardi^ 
bishop,  her  brother,  came  out  in  a  carriage  to  meet 
the  French*.  The  siecond  division  of  Dupont's  army 
was  stationed  at  Aranjuez,  and  was  replaced  at  the 
Escurial  by  the  third.  The  cavalry  brigade  of  Ge^ 
neral  Augustus  Caulincourt  entered  New  Castile  at 
the  same  time,  with  reinforcements  for  the  infontty 
corps  which  occupied  that  province. 

It  was  not  without  design  that  the  troops  were 
accumulated  round  Madrid.  That  capital  was  on  a 
volcano.     The  inhabitants  had  learned  with  grief 
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tkat  their  King  bad  crossed  the  frontier.  The 
liberation  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  had  been  very 
near  producing  an  insurrection.  It  was,  there* 
finre,  stated  in  the  Gazette,  that  it  was  by  the  ex- 
in-ess  order  of  Ferdinand,  for  the  pnrpose  of  Godoy 
bdng  tried  and  punished  in  France.  The  protest  of 
Charles  IV.  against  the  abdication  at  Aranjuez  in- 
creased ihe  discontent.  That  discontent  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch  when  the  restraint  put  on  the  monarch 
at  Bayonne,  and  the  d^rading  {proposals  which  had 
been  made  to  him,  b^an  to  be  whispered  about. 
To  form  an  idea  of  the  public  feelings  at  that  period, 
the  reader  ou^t  to  have  seen,  with  what  anxiety 
the  courier  from  France  was  expected,  what  crowds 
daily  flocked  round  the  door  o£  the  post-house  (casa 
de  correos).  The  efforts  of  the  French  generals,  and 
of  their  secret  police,  to  call  off  and  deceive  the  cu- 
rioaity  of  the  people,  were  unavailing.  To  make  up 
fi»r  the  silence,  and  to  counterbalance  the  falsehoods 
of  the  printed  journals,  manuscript  intelligence  was 
circulated  from  hand  to  hand.  La  Puerta  del  Sol^ 
that  centre  to  so  many  streets,  which,  in  ordinary 
times,  is  frequented  only  by  loungers,  was  now  never 
empty.  The  Spaniards  no  longer  questioned  each 
other  about  the  fertival  of  St.  Jerome  or  of  the  Bles- 
sed Virgin ;  they  !'poured  into  eadi  other^s  bosbms 
the  rage  which  choked  them. 

The  Gh^nd-duke  of  Berg  thought  that  he  might 
reclaim  the  alienated  minds  of  the  people,  and  work 
^  change  in  their  opinions,  by  showing  himself  every 
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day  to  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid.  Often,  from  the 
ample  dotdcs  in  which  their  fitces  were  envdoped, 
broke  forth  murmurs,  and  even  hisses,  at  the  sight  of 
his  ostentatious  cavalcades.  It  was  not  merely  the 
leader  of  the  French  who  was  odious ;  in  Murat  the 
Spaniards  execrated  the  friend,  the  protector,  and 
the  saviour  of  Godoy. 

The  supreme  Junta  of  Government  was  not  with- 
out its  share  of  crosses  and  afflictions.  It  invited  to 
its  conferences  the  presidents  of  the  great  institutions 
of  the  monarchy,  less  with  a  view  to  Ughten  respon- 
sitnlity,  by  dividing  it  among  a  lai^ar  number  of  in- 
dividuals, than  to  obtain  additional  informaticm  and 
assistance.  Frequently,  in  the  councils,  the  love  of 
the  country  su^ested  plans  of  deliverance.  It  was 
proposed  to  quit  the  capital  and  unite  again  in  a 
place  of  safety,  to  destroy  the  arms,  provisions,  and 
means  of  conveyance,  to  disperse  the  Spanish  troops 
which  were  in  the  invaded  provinces,  and  Te-assem- 
Ue  them  on  distant  points,  together  with  forty  tiiou* 
sand  men  who  could  be  drawn  ftt>m  Porti^ai,  the 
camp  of  Saint  Roch,  the  islands,  and  the  African 
{Nresidencies,  and  then  to  dedare  war.  Bat  to  carry 
into  effect  sudi  a  plan  as  this,  the  name  of  the 
Sovereign  must  be  employed ;  and  Ferdinand,  on 
the  contrary,  perpetually  recommended  prudence, 
and  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the 
army  of  the  Emperor.  What  could  the  Spaniards 
do  in  Madrid,  hemmed  round  and  entangled  by  fifty 
thousand  French,  against  whom  they  could  (^)pose 
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oaly  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men,  and  a  popfu- 
latioD  nuNEe  than  usually  disqualified  for  the  trade 
of  arms,  finom  never  having  been  (nrganized  as  a  mi-* 
litia? 

In  proportion  as  the  fermentation  increased,  the 
government  acted  with  more  drcumspectness.  The 
planish  tnx^  were  kept  within  their  barracks. 
Notwithstanding  the  severe  measures  adopted  by  the 
poUoe,  quarrels  daily  occurred  betwe^fi  the  inhabfr- 
taats  and  the  French,  which  did  not  end  without 
bkxMUied.  The  sddiers  became  accustomed  to  con^ 
dder  die  partisans  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  as  ene- 
mies. Smne  of  the  superior  officers  even  went  so 
&r  as  to  wish  for  a  conflict,  that  they  m%ht  give  a 
lesson  to  the  multitude,  sure  as  they  felt  of  success, 
in  coBsecpienoe  of  the  superiority  which  troops  hidn-^ 
tuated  to  danger  have  over  crowds  fighting  with« 
out  military  arrangemrat  and  without  leaders.  An 
inmrrection  had  long  been  anticipated.  All  the 
French  artillery  was  shut  up  in  the  Bethro.  In 
Madrid  tbare  was  only  tl^  Imperial  horse  and  foot 
guard,  the  division  of  infantry  commanded  by  Ge» 
neral  Musnier,  and  a  brigade  of  cavidry.  But  the 
other  divisimis  oi  the  Corps  of  observation  of  the 
OoeaB  were  cantoned  at  the  convent  of  San  Ber- 
nardino,  at  Chamartin,  at  Fuencarral,  and  at  the 
Paffdo»  ready  to  hurry  to  the  capital  on  the  first 
slarm* 

The  powder  was  exposed,  and  the  least  spark 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  it  explode.    The  Grand- 
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dnke  presented  to  the  Infant  Don  Antonio  a  letter 
from  Charles  IV.,  which  enjoined  him  to  send  to 
Bayonne  the  Qaeen  of  Etmria,  and  the  Infant  Don 
Francisco  de  Paula.  The  Queen  consented  to  go. 
With  respect  to  the  Infant,  who  was  only  thirteen, 
the  Junta  of  Grovemment  replied,  that  he  could  not 
be  allowed  to  depart  without  an  authority  from 
King  Ferdinand.  The  Grand-duke  notified  to  the 
Junta  that  he  would  take  the  responsitrifity  upon 
himself,  and  that  he  should  know  how  to  put  down 
any  opposition  which  might  be  offered  to  his  will. 

The  2d  of  May  was  the  day  appmnted  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  her  children,  and  her 
brother,  Don  Francisco  de  Paula.  The  last  two  cou- 
riers from  Bayonne  had  not  arrived,  and  this  had  in- 
creased the  anxiety  which  was  felt.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  square  before  the  palace  was  crowded  with 
people,  and  particularly  with  women,  who  watclied, 
in  a  melancholy  mood,  the  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney. •  At  nine  o'clock,  the  Queen  set  out  with  her 
son  and  daughter.  Ther^  still  remained  two  car- 
riages, which  were  being  hastily  packed.  It  was 
rumoured  that  one  of  them  was  for  the  In&nt  Don 
Antonio.  Thus,  then,  they  were  all  going !  In  an 
hour's  time  the  capital  would  be  robbed  of  the  whole 
family  of  its  kings !  Persons  who  were  on  service  in 
the  court,  reported  that  Don  Francisco  was  averse 
to  the  journey,  and  that  he  wept  bitterly.  On 
hearing  this,  the  women  shed  tears,  the  men  grew 
frantic. 
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At  tha^  momeiit,  Augustus  Lagrange,  a  Frendi 
officer,  came  out  of  the  palace.  His  white  cloak  and 
criiBson  paotalooas  showed  hini  to  be  one  of  Murat*s 
Aids-de-caiiq)6.  **  There  he  is ;  he  is  come  to  carry 
«ff  our  Prince!"  These  words  circulated  rapidlf 
through  the  crowd.  The  French  officer  was  sur* 
rounded,  insulted,  hustled.  For  a  while  he  defeuded 
himsd^  but  he  was  just  about  to  &11  a  victim,  when 
a  piatrole  of  the  imperial  guard  happening  to  pass  by, 
ten  grenadiers  made  use  of  their  bayonets,  and  sue*- 
ceeded  in  rescuing  him. 

The  Orand-duke  resided  in  the  mansion  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  two  hundred  yards  behind  the 
palace.  His  picket  battalion*  hastened,  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  diqporse  the  multitude.  But 
an  efectric  movement  had  already  run  from  the  one 
end  of  the  dty  to  the  other.  The  Piaza-Mayor  and  the 
street  of  Alcala  were  filled  in  an  instant.  Nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  vociferations,  mingfed  with  the 
rolling  at  the  drum  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
that  sununoned  the  troops  to  their  posts.  The 
Spaniards  were  convinced  that  the  French  had 
sworn  thdr  ruin ;  there  was  not  a  Frenchman  but 
&H  certain  that  an  extensive  plot  was  formed  to 
massacre  the  army.  The  inhabitants  seized  upon 
fowling-pieces,  and  old  swords,  and,  where,  weapons 
could  not  be  found,  bludgeons  supplied  their  place. 

*  Picket  troopt  art  those  which  are  kept  collected  under  arma, 
to  be  ready  to  act  whenoTer  and  wherever  it  may  be  necessary. 
VOL.   II.  N 
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Soldiers  who  were  taken  indiridually  by  surprise  in 
the  streets  were  killed  or  disarmed.  Officers  of  the 
•taff,  and  cavalry  soldiers  conveying  orders,  ware 
pulled  from  their  horses.  Stones  were  thrown  and 
muskets  fired  from  the  windows.  Some  furious  wo* 
men  poured  down  boiling  water  from  the  balconies. 
Fifty  single  combats  were  being  fought  at  the  sam« 
instant.  The  Spaniards  were  particularly  inexora^ 
ble  to  some  Mamelukes  of  the  guard  who  fell  into 
their  hands;  they  thought  themselves  doubly  for- 
tunate to  slay  with  the  same  blow  a  Frenchman  and 
a  Mussulman!* 

The  troops  got  under  arms ;  the  scene  changed. 
The  general  officers  ordered  detachments  of  infiuitry 
to  break  open  the  doors  of  the  houses  from  whidi 
shots  had  been  fired,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  tlie 
aggressors.  Three  or  four  volleys  of  grape-shot 
swept  the  fine  street  of  Alcala,  the  width  and 
straightness  of  which  affords  such  scope  for  the  fire 
of  artillery.  Colonel  Daumesnil,  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard,  made  a  chai^  on  the 
multitude.  The  Polish  lancers  then  first  produced 
on  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  an  imiuresaon  of  ter- 
ror, which  afterwards  became  more  powerful,  in  pro*- 
portion  as  they  became  better  known. 

The  Spanish  garrison  remained  shut  up  in  its 
quarters,  waiting  for  orders  to  act.  Near  the  gate 
of  Fuencarral  was  the  park  of  artillery,  which  con* 

*  Since  the  invasion  of  the  Moors>  the  Spaniards  have  ever 
hJMl  a  profound  hatred  of  the  dress  of  the  Mussulmans. 
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tained  ten  thousand  muskets  packed  up  in  chests, 
and  twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  on  car- 
riages. The  people  attempted  to  seize  them.  At 
first,  the  cannoneers,  who  guarded  the  park,  resisted 
tiieir  attempts ;  but  hearing  th^t  their  comrades  of 
the  infantry  were  attacked  in  the  barracks,  and  see- 
ing a  French  column  advancing  at  the  charging  step, 
they  joined  the  insurgents.  Commanded  by  two 
brave  oflScers  of  their  corps,  Don  Louis  Daoiz,  and 
Don  Pedro  Velarde,  and  assisted  by  their  fellow- 
countr3rmen,  who  harnessed  themselves  to  the  can- 
non, they  got  three  pieces  into  action,  and  began  to 
fire  grf^-shot.  The  French  column  consisted  of  the 
fifth  temporary  regiment  of  infantry,  from  the  con- 
vent of  San  Bernardino,  which  was  close  to  the  spot. 
Brigadier  Lefrane,  who  commanded  it,  did  not  give 
die  Spaniards  time  to  make  above  twelve  or  thir- 
teen disdiarges  from  their  cannon.  He  stormed  the 
park  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  recovered  the 
muskets,  the  chests  of  which  the  insurgents  had  be- 
gmi  to  break  open.  This  was  the  most  bloody  epi- 
sode in  the  conflict  of  the  second  of  May.  Here 
perished  Daoiz  and  Velarde.  History  will  preserve 
their  names,  as  the  first  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  their 
country's  independence. 

As  soon  as  the  first  shots  were  fired,  the  Grand- 
duke  of  Berg,  Marshal  Moncey,  and  such  general 
oflicers  as  were  not  at  the  head  of  troops,  proceeded 
to  the  summit  of  tlie  eminence  of  St.  Vincent,  a  po- 
sition which  commands  the  western  part  of  the  city. 

N  2 
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The  regiment  of  fusileers  of  the  imperial  guard  had 
been  assembled  there.  Several  members  of  the 
Junta  hastened  to  this  spot,  and  implored  the  Grand- 
duke  to  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood.  O'Far- 
ril,  the  war  minister,  and  Asanza,  the  finance  minis- 
ter, rode  through  the  streets,  waving  white  handker- 
chiefs as  a  token  of  reconciliation.  They  saved  the 
lives  of  a  great  number  of  their  fellowt^citizens.  At 
their  request,  the  members  of  the  councils  spread 
themselves  in  the  different  quarters,  to  publish  a  ge- 
neral amnesty.  Several  officers  of  both  nations  as- 
sisted them  in  performing  this  pacific  mission.  The 
disturbance  began  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
by  two  in  the  afternoon  all  was  over.  The  troops 
end  artillery  cantoned  at  some  distance  from  Machid 
began  their  march,  but  they  did  not  enter  the  city. 
During  the  whole  of  this  tumult,  the  loss  of  the 
French  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not  amount  to 
three  hundred ;  that  of  the  Spaniards  was  still  less. 

The  combat  was  at  an  end,  but  peace  was  not 
restored.  It  wasof  little  consequence  to  the  soldiers, 
that  weapons  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  by  love  of  country  and  hatred  of  oppression  ; 
in  their  eyes  no  wars  were  just  but  such  as  were 
fairly  carried  on ;  wars  declared  beforehand,  in 
which  the  parties  settle  their  quarrel  in  the  face  of 
day,  and  then  embrace.  The  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
had  fallen  upon  them  by  surprise,  when  they  were 
scattered  about  singly,  unarmed,,  and  unoffending, 
and  had  massacred   them  in  a  cowardly  manner. 
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When,  however,  by  rallymg  their  forces,  the  French 
had  recovered  their  ascendancy,  th^  had  made  a 
moderate  use  of  it,  for  few  had  fallen  beneath  their 
blows,  and  they  had  contented  themselves  with  mak- 
ing prisoners  many  who  were  arrested  in  arms. 
The  Grand-duke  considered  that  enough  had  not 
been  done  to  guarantee  the  continuance  of  pub- 
fic  order,  and  that  authority  ought  to  resume  its 
rights.  The  insurrection  of  the  2d  of  May,  whether 
premeditated  or  not,  was  a  plain  act  of  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  and  on  the  morrow,  several  of  the  per- 
sons seized  during  the  tumult,  and  others  whom  the 
patrole  had  met  bearing  arms,  were  taken  before 
a  military  commission.  They  were  condemned  to 
death,  as  leaders  or  accomplices  in  the  revolt,  and 
were  shot  near  the  promenade  of  the  Prado. 

Among  those  who  were  condemned  were  men  who 
bad  not  fought,  and  whose  only  crime  was  that  of 
having  had  about  them  large  knives,  or  other  sharp 
instruments.  They  were  executed  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  priest  being  allowed  to  afford  them 
consolation  in  their  dying  moments,  a  circumstance 
which  still  more  exasperated  a  religious  people.  The 
number  of  the  victims  has  been  exaggerated  by 
grief  and  hatred ;  it  did  not  exceed  fifty  .^      But, 

*  The  justificatory  manifesto  of  the  council  of  Castile,  com- 
posed and  published  at  Madrid  in  the  month  of  August  1808, 
afbcr  the  French  army  had  evacuated  that  capital,  estimates  the 
loss  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  insurrection  of  the  2d  of  May,  at 
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f 

whatever  it  was,  the  event  itself  was  the  source 
of  innumerable  calamities.  Never  will  the  Spaniards 
forgive  the  French  for  such  prompt  and  unexpected 
executions.  The  name  of  Murat  will  be  transmit- 
ted by  them  to  posterity,  loaded  with  the  bitterest 
invectives  and  curses. 

Diametrically  opporite  opinions  have  been  ex« 
pressed  as  to  the  causes  of  the  rising  at  Madrid. 
Some  persons,  strongly  impressed  by  the  undecided 
and  ambiguous  conduct  of  the  Junta  of  Govemment, 
have  attributed  to  it  a  plan   of  Sicilian  vespers; 

one  hundred  and  four  killed,  fifty-four  wounded,  and  thirtjr- 
three  missing  (extraviados.J  The  manifesto  employs  the  expres- 
sion *'  some  few,^  (algunof  pocos),  in  speaking  of  those  who  were 
shot  on  that  day  and  the  following. 

The  Grand-duke  of  Berg  knew,  before  the  2d  of  May,  that 
the  crown  of  Spain  was  reserved  for  another.  The  £ulure  of  his 
mission  must  be  attributed  to  his  more  ardent  than  enlightened 
ceal  for  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  mania,  which 
was  then  common  enough,  of  judging  of  the  Castilians,  whom 
nobody  understood,  by  the  Italians,  whose  character  had  kng 
been  known.  '*  Yesterday's  affiedr  gives  Spam  to  the  Emperor,** 
said  Murat,  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  in  a  fit  of  presump- 
tuous confidence.  "  Say,  rather,  that  it  for  ever  deprives  him 
of  it,"  replied  O'Parril,  the  war  minister.  This  loyal  Spaniard 
was  not  then  aware,  that  furious  counsels  had  represented  him, 
and  Don  Francisco  Xovier  de  Negrete,  Captain-general  of  Netr 
Castile,  as  agents  of  England  and  heads  of  the  j^et,  and  that  in 
the  drawing-room  of  the  Grand-duke  it  had  been  debated  whe- 
ther they  should  not  both  be  brought  to  trial,  and  that  this  ab- 
surd idea  had  been  rejected  throu^  the  energetic  intercessioa 
of  Marshal  Moncey,  whose  heart  bled  at  the  appearsace  oP  in- 
justice. 
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ttey  hare  affirmed,  that  the  city  was  all  at  once 
filled  with  gtrangers  from  different  parts  of  the 
kii^om,  that  the  conspiracy  was  to  break  out 
during  the  night,  and  that  the  plan  was  to  attack 
the  French  who  were  in  their  barracks  and  murder 
fuch  as  were  quartered  about.  Others  have  main- 
tained, that  a  General  of  mcnre  moderate  temper,  and 
of  conciliatory  disposition^  might  have  spared  the 
vanquished  those  evils  which,  at  a  later  period,  were 
fetumed  with  interest  on  the  victors:  they  have  even 
gone  so  £gur  as  to  say,  that  the  disturbances  were 
excited  by  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg  himself,  with 
tiie  view  of  soonar  placing  a  regal  crown  on  his 
head,  by  proving  to  Napoleon  how  necessary  a 
warrior  king  was,  to  bend  the  Castilians  under  the 
yoke.  Hiese  two  opinions  seem  to  us  to  be  equally 
devested  of  probabiKty.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
popular  tumult  that  in  the  slightest  degree  indicated 
premeditation.  On  the  (AAikr  hand,  Murat  was  far 
firom  being  cruelly  disposed,  and  he  knew  that  the 
dioice  of  the  Emperor,  with  respect  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  was  already  fixed.  The  known  feelings  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  of  the  French  army,  are 
quite  suffident  to  account  for  the  whole  affair. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  cannon  of  the  2nd 
of.  May,  and  of  tiie  executions  on  the  Prado,  was 
to  terrify  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid.  Those  who 
had  any  influence  in  the  city  thought  only  of  im- 
ploring mercy.  In  its  submissiveness,  the  supreme 
coundl   of  the   Inquisition  went  farther  than  the 
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(rther  pubUc  authtnities ;  its  zeaT  led  it  to  appeal  to 
the  ministers  of  religion,  to  direct  the  censure  of 
the  people  against  the  instigators  of  such  excesses  as 
the  scandalous  sedition  of  the  2nd  of  May.*  The 
attitude  assumed  by  the  French  was  any  thing  but 
calculated  to  tranquillise ;  their  orders  of  the  day 
and  proclamations,  while  they  promised  forgiveiiest 
of  the  past,  threatened  the  heaviest  punishments  in 
case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  The  infant  Don 
Francisco  set  out  for  Bayoone,  and,  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty-four  hours,  was  followed  by  the  infant  Don 
Antonio.  The  latter  made  it  his  request  to  be  al- 
lowed to  join  the  King  his  nephew,  with  a  view  to  be 
relieved  from  duties  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  better  performed  by  one  more  able  than  he 
was.  With  him  vanished  the  dignity  which  his  rank 
reflected  on  the  other  members  of  the  corps  over  which 
he  presided.  The  Grand-duke  of  Berg  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  take  a  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  government,  the  Junta  ventured  to  make  some 
ot^ections,  apd  then  yielded*  A  few  days  after  tfaisr 
the  Grand-duke  became  president,  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  legality,  by  a  decree  of  Charks  IV., 
which  constituted  him  Lieutenant-general  of  the 
Ipngdom. 

Intelligence  of  the  events  of  the  2nd  of  May  had 

*  See,  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  16th  of  May,  1808,  the  letter 
written,  on  the  6th  of  that  month,  by  the  Royal  Council  of  the 
Inquisition,  to  the  tribunals  of  the  Holy  office  at  Madrid  and 
throogboat  the  kingdom. 
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aori^  At  Bqronne,  exasperated  by  tiie  feen  of 
tlie  Spaiuank  and  the  poUcjr  erf*  the  French.  No- 
Mog  less  was  talked  of  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
sen  killed  on  both  tides.  The  blood  had  ran  in 
staeama  tfarongfa  the  streets  of  Madrid.  This  was 
ni  wondrous  use.  to  Napoleon,  to  put  down  the 
dight  resistance  which  was  still  made  to  his  schemes, 
and  to  hasten  the  denouement  of  the  diplomatic 
drama.  Ferdinand  had  to  bear  the  reproach  of 
bavii^^  by  flattering  the  opinion  of  the  muititude,  cmd 
^forgetting  the  saaxd  respect  which  is  due  to  legiti-^ 
nuUe  authority^  Ughted  up  the  conflagration  which 
was  on  the  point  of  destroying  Spain.  Before  the 
dd.  soyereigns  arrived  at  Bayonne,  and  while  he 
was  aided  by  his  advisers,  Ferdinand  seemed  to 
have  a  will  of  his  .own.  But  Elscoiquiz,  who,  of 
all  his  advisers,  had  the  most  influence  ov^r  his 
mind,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  by  the  se- 
ductions of  Napoleon.  The  firmness  of  Ferdinand 
evaporated  in*  the  presence  of  his  father  and  king, 
on  whose  throne  he  had  seated  himself.  The  se-* 
vare  reproofe  of  the  Emperor  completed  his  dis*- 
couragesient.  He  resigned  the  crown  uncondition- 
aUy  to  the  old  King,*  who,  by  a  treaty  '  signed 
on  the  5th  of  M ay,f  had  already  disposed  of  it  in 
ikvour  of  the  Emperor  of  France.  Ferdinand,  who 
was  again  become  Prince  of  Asturias,  confirmed,  in 

*  See   Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XXVI.  at  the  end  of 
tills  vohme. 
t  Ibid.  No.  XXVU. 
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that  capacity »  the  formal  rcjinqnishment  made  by 
Charles  IV.,  and  renoonced  his  awn  dghts^  as  heir 
to  the  throne,  by  a  treaty,  dated  in  the  same  month, 
to  which  the  infants  Don  Carlos,  Don  Francisco,  and 
Don  Antonio  acceded.*  The  four  Princes  went 
Bomch  ferther.  In  a  proclamation,  written  at  Bour^ 
deaux,  on  the  12th  of  May,f  they  took  upon  them- 
selves to  explain  to  the  Spanish  nation  the  powerful 
motives  by  which  their  conduct  had  been  actuated, 
and  claimed  its  submission  to  another  sovereign,  as 
the  strongest  proof  of  fidelity  which  it  could  gire 
to  them. 

Before  the  consummation  of  the  sacrifice,  f^rdinand 
VIL  had,  by  an  indirect  conveyance,  commimicated 
to  the  Junta  of  the  Government,  ^^  that  he  was  not  at 
liberty,  and  that,  consequently,  he  could  not  take 
any  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  monarchy.  That,  such  being  the  case,  he 
gave  to  the  Junta  the  most  unlimited  powers.  It 
might  remove  to  wherever  it  thought  proper,  and 
exercise,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  all  the  functions  of 
sovereignty.  Hostilities  were  to  commence  the  m€K 
ment  the  King  ^lould  be  carried  into  the  interior  of 
France,  a  step  to  which  he  would  never  consent, 
unless  compelled  by  violaice.''  He  at  the  same 
time  addressed  to  the  Royal  Council,  and,  in  foiliire 
of  that,  to  every  chancery  or  court,  a  decree,  ordering, 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations^  No.  XXVIII.  at  the  end  of 
this  volume, 
t  Ibid,  No.  XXIX. 
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'*  timt  the  Cortes  riiould  be  convoked  in  the  mort  anik- 
tkie  place,  that  they  should  b^in  l^  leryiog  the 
troops  and  raishig  the  subsidies  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kii^^m^  and  that  their  sitting  should 
be  permanent,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
take  such  measures  as  were  rendered  indispensable 
hy  the  course  of  events/' 

Thus,  while  regularly  executed  instruments  re* 
leased  the  magistrates,  like  other  subjects,  from  the 
oath  of  fidelity,  new  and  rigorous  duties  were  traced 
oat  for  them  by  this  secret  intimation*  Ignwant,  no 
doubt,  of  this  truth,  that  kings  ought  to  know  how 
to  die,  if  they  wi^  others  to  die  for  them,  Ferdi* 
nand  coolly  ordered  his  servants  to  rush  into  the 
timkest  of  the  danger,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
rights  peculiar  to  himsrif,  which  he  had  thought  pro- 
per ostensibly  to  sacrifice  to  calculations  of  personal 
safety.  8till»  however,  the  royal  will  was  evident ; 
k  was  manifested,  not  as  the  caprice  of  a  crown- 
ed personage,  but  as  the  accomplishment  of  a  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  hereditary  magistrate,  who  was 
to  ddend  the  nation  against  foreigners.  The  Junta 
of  Government,  instituted  by  Ferdinand  VII.  had 
the  dioice  of  only  two  modes  of  conduct ;  either  to 
obey,  or  to  resign  an  authority  which  was  withered 
fay  the  drymg  up  of  the  source  whence  it  emanated. 

Political  subversions,  by  throwing  men  out  of  the 
ordinary  combinations  of  life,  sometimes  expose  them 
to  the  risk  of  deviating  from  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality.    The  decrees  of  Ferdinand  were  brought  by 
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8  messenger,  who,  to  avoid  the  French  troops,  jour^ 
neyed  on  foot  the  greatest  part  of  the  way  from 
Bayonne  to  Madrid,  and  arrived  by  Guadalaxara. 
They  did  not  reach  the  Junta  till  two  days  after  the 
official  renunciation  of  the  throne  by  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  which  had  been  transmitted  with  extreme 
rapidity  by  means  of  the  couriers  of  the  army,  had 
been  promulgated,  and  the  Grand-duke  of  Bei^  bad 
been  installed  as  Lieutenant-general  of  Chaiies  IV. 
The  Junta  had  the  weakness  to  believe,  that  its 
recent  determination  bound  it  to  persist  in  the  same 
line  of  conduct.  Still  terrified  by  the  display  of  the 
French  military  force  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  believ- 
ing that  it  was  only  taking  counsel  from  its  love  of 
its  country,  it  unanimously  and  unhesitatingly  de- 
cided that  the  orders  given  by  Ferdinand  could  not 
be  executed.  By  coming  to  this  decision,  the  Junta 
completed  tbe  divesting  itself  of  its  character  of 
Supreme  Council,  derived  from  an  independent  sove-* 
reign,  and  was  thenceforth  degraded  into  the  pas- 
sive instrument  of  the  will  of  foreigners. 

It  was  of  consequence  that  the  change  which  had 
been  brought  about  in  the  capital  should  be  rapidly 
extended  to  the  'most  distant  provinces.  In  the 
mean  time,  till  the  imperial  armies  could  occupy 
Cadiz  and  Valencia,  the  Lieutenant-general  of  the 
Idngdom  took  such  measures  as  he  thought  most 
proper,  to  annihilate  whatever  m^ans  of  resistance 
were  still  possessed  by  the  Spanish '  troops.  The 
two  Swiss  regiments,  cantoned  near  Madrid,  were 
incorporated  into   General   Dupont*s    army.      The 
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three  companies  of  the  body  guard,  and  the  battalions 
of  Spanish  guards  and  Walloons  on  service,  four  in 
number,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Moncey.  Don  Antonio  Filangieri,  Captain-general 
of  (jaticia,  was  directed  to  concert  with  the  General 
of  the  marine,  at  Ferrol,  the  embarkation  of  three 
thousand  men  for  Buenos  Ayres,  as  well  to  disem- 
barrass the  country  of  them,  as  to  protect  that  colony 
from  the  attacks  of  the  English.  The  Minister  of 
marine  sent  instructions  to  the  ports,  to  put  in  re- 
pair and  equip  the  national  vessels.  The  Admiral 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  which  had  been  shut 
up  for  some  years  in  the  harbour  of  Mahon,  received 
orders  to  join  the  French  fleet  in  tlie  road  of  Tou- 
lon, as  soon  as  he  could  escape  without  danger. 
Changes  were  made  in  the  garrisons  in  Catalonia, 
and  elsewhere.  Solano*s  division  had  remained  at 
Badajoz,  Junot  having  had  no  wish  to  see  it  re- 
enter Portv^al.  Orders  were  transmitted  to  the 
General,  to  send  off  his  troops  to  the  camp  of  Saint 
Roch,  and  to  proceed  to  Cadiz  himself,  to  resume 
ids  functions  as  Captain-^neral  of  Andalusia.  As 
it  was  feared  that  Solano  would  hesitate,  Murat  dis- 
patched the  Captain  of  Engineers,  Constantin,  one 
of  the  oflicers  of  his  staff,  to  influence  him.  He 
sent  Colonel  R<^iat,  another  engineer,  to  Don 
Francisco  Xavier  de  Castanos,  who  commanded  at 
the  camp  of  Saint  Rodi.  The  ostensiUe  misdon  of 
Rogniat  was  to  reconnoitre  Gibraltar,  but  he  was 
secretly  to  explain  to  that  Lieutenant-general,  who 
had  then  great  influence,  the  advanti^^es  which  he 
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might  derive  from  frankly  taking  part  in  the  new 
order  of  things. 

Jt  was  then  that  the  heights  of  the  Retiro  were 
begun  to  be  fortified  and  provisioned,  as  a  fit  spot 
for  a  citadel,  to  keep  in  check  the  population  of  Ma- 
drid. The  French  authorities  seized  upon  all  the  ma- 
gazines of  arms  and  ammunition  which  they  could 
find.  Officers  were  dispatched  to  Ceuta,  to  cause  the 
new  government  to  be  recognized,  to  render  favourable 
the  Court  of  Morocco,  and  to  explore  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  The  French  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople had  already  been  consulted  by  the  Mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs,  on  the  question  as  to  how 
far  the  Sublime  Porte  would  interfere  in  any  dis- 
putes which  might  arise  between  France  and  the 
Barbary  powers. 

The  Emperor  could  not  remove  to  a  distance 
from  the  Pyrenees,  until  the  affairs  of  the  Penin- 
sula were  definitively  settled.  Wishing  that  his 
work  should  be  sanctioned  by  a  semblance  of  na- 
tional consent,  he  convoked,  for  the  15th  of  June,  at 
Bayonne,  an  assembly  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  principal  persons  of  Spain,  whom  the  Lieute- 
nant-general of  the  kingdom  was  to  designate,  con- 
forming himself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  plan  on 
which  the  ancient  Cortes  were  formed.  This  assem- 
bly was  to  fix  the  basis  of  a  new  constitution.  While 
waiting  for  its  coming  together.  Napoleon  made 
public  his  intention  of  placing  the  crown  of  Spain 
on  the  head  of  another  self. 
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Effect  produced  in  all  parts  of  Spain  by  the  news  of  the  events 
of  the  2nd  of  May — Insurrection  of  the  Asturias — Insurrec- 
tion of  Santander — Insurrections  of  Leon,  Galicia^  Castile, 
Arragon^  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Murcia,  Andalusia,  Estrema- 
dura — Proclamation  of  the  insurrectional  Juntas — The  Junta 
of  Seville  declares  itself  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Government 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies — Solano  massacred  at  Cadiz — The 
Junta  of  Seville  declares  war  against  France — The  French 
squadron  at  Cadiz  is  bombarded  and  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  Spaniards — Spain  requests  succours  from  England — Dis- 
positions of  the  English  government  and  people— Succours 
lavished  by  England — General  Dupont*s  army  enters  Anda- 
lusia— Combat  of  the  bridge  of  AJcolea — Entrance  of  the 
French  into  Cordova — Insurrection  of  La  Mancha— General 
Dupont's  army  retires  to  Andujar— The  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Moncey,  Duke  of  Conegliano,  marches 
against  Valencia — Sanguinary  scenes  of  the  insurrection  of 
Valencia— Combat  at  the  bridge  of  Pfgaso— Combat  of  Ca- 
brillas— Attack  on  Valencia— The  French  repass  the  Xncar, 
and  march  to  Albacete. 
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The  news  of  the  events  of  the  2nd  of  May  was 
qyread  to  the  furthest  corners  of  Spain  with  incredi- 
Ue  rapidity.  The  narratives  of  the  French  officers 
eso^erated  the  massacre,  in  order  to  increase  the 
terror.  The  Spaniards  also  exaggerated,  because 
exaggeration  is  a  part  of  their  character,  and  like- 
wise because  they  wished  to  excite  a  greater  thirst 
<^  vengeance.  The  redundant  population  whicbthe 
accession  of  Ferdinand  had  drawn  to  Madrid,  and 
which  uncertainty  had  retain^  there,  now  hastily 
returned  home.  They  had  heard  the  fiisillades  of 
the  Retiro.  With  the  recital  of  what  they  had  seen^ 
they  mingled  that  which  they  had  heard  respecting 
the  iniquities  of  Bayonne,  and  the  violence  done 
to  Ferdinand.  The  people  <Md  not  reflect  that  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  were  open,  the  provinces 
and  the  capital  invaded,  the  treasury  and  the 
fortresses  in  the  hands  o£  the  enemy,  the  nation 
disarmed,  the  state  widiDut  a  guide^ ...  It  saw  ia 
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King  treacherously  imprisoned,  the  promised  faith 
violated,  its  fellow-countrymen  massacred,  the 
Spanish  name  d^raded!  From  the  mountains  of 
Arragon  to  the  PiUars  of  Hercules,  and  from  the 
garden  of  Valencia  to  Cape  Finisterre,  one  only  cry 
was  heard : — **  Jx)ng  live  Ferdinand  VIL !  Death 
to  the  French !" 

The  land  of  Asturias,  which,  of  yore,  served  as 
the  entrenchment  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish 
country  against  the  arms  of  Rome,  then  mistress  of 
the  world,  and  in  wliich,  at  a  later  period,  Pelayo 
took  refuge  with  the  sacred  images  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  that  same  land,  always  inhabited  by  an  un- 
conquerable race,  (Cantabros  indamitos  Jerre  jug^) 
WAS  destined  to  be  the  first  to  raise  the  burner  of 
indep^dence.  The  Viscount  of  Materosa  and  Don 
Alvaro  Florez  Estrada,  Crovemor-general  of  the 
Principality,  escaped,  on  the  8rd  of  May,  from 
Madrid,  where  they  had  seen  their  friends  perish  by 
the  hands  of  the  French.  They  arrived  at  Oviedo 
on  the  9th,  and  the  story  which  they  told  excited  so 
much  popular  emotion  as  to  alarm  those  who  hdd 
authority,  and  induce  them  to  ask  for  assistance 
from  Madrid.  Soon  after,  there  was  circulated  in 
the  country  a  pretended  prodamation  of  Ferdinand 
VII.,  calling  upon  the  naticm  to  aid  him.  To  quiet 
the  disturbance,  Murat  sent  Count  Delpinar,  coaii-> 
idlor  of  Castile,  and  Don  Juan  Mdendee,  another 
magistrate  ;  and,  to  insure  the  success  of  their 
mission,  they  had  orders  to  assemMe  the  regiment. 
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of  UltODia  and  the  corps  of  Royal  Carabineers. 
But  it  was  too  late.  The  people  attacked  and 
parsued  the  commissioners,  who  were  in  danger  of 
their  Kres.  The  regular  troops  having  acted  their 
habitual  part,  that  of  defending  established  power, 
the  Commander  of  the  Royal  Carabineers  was' 
threatened.  The  arsenal  of  Oviedo  was  plundered, 
and  the  people  having  armed  themselves,  the  stand- 
ard of  Ferdinand  VII.  was  raised  by  the  Marquis 
de  Santa  Oruz  de  Marsenao,  a  Spanish  grandee. 

At  Santander,  twenty  leagues  from  Oviedo,  the 
storm  burst  on  the  26th  of  May.  The  bishop,  Don 
Rafiiel  Mendez  de  Luarca,  a  man  whose  exemplary 
morals  displayed  an  evangelical  simplicity  and  strict* 
ness,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rising.  A 
council  of  the  principal  men  of  the  province  was 
formed  on  the  ensuing  day,  which  immediately 
summoned  to  arms  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  Biscayans,  and  called  on  the  commoners  to 
send  deputies,  for  the  purpose  of  oi^anizing  in 
concert  the  defence  of  the  country,  according  to  the 
system  which  was  adopted  in  the  year  1795»  when 
the  French  army  appeared  on  the  Upper  Ebro* 

At  the  same  moment,  Leon,  in  insurrection,  sent 
to  Coranna  for  muskets,  and  the  whole  of  Oalicia 
fidlowed  the  example  of  the  Asturias. 

More  daring  still,  Old  Castile,  which  the  French 
armies  had  already  traversed,  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
aftns,  and  Ferdinand  VII.  was  prodatmed,  even  in 
lewns  from  the  walls  of  which  could  be  seen  the  smc^e 
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of  the  French  camps.  The  insurrectioii  i^ached* 
Navarre,  at  the  very  door  of  France.  The  body* 
guards,  who  had  escorted  Ferdinand,  and  had  re^ 
mained  at  Tolosa  and  Emani,  demanded,  with  criea 
of  rage,  that  their  King  should  be  restored  to  thetti : 
it  was  like  a  general  earthquake. 

It  was  not  the  mere  force  of  example  that 
inspired  the  desire  of  imitation:  The  same  feel- 
ing gave  birth  everywhere,  at  the  same  ittstant, 
to  the  same  prodigies.  Arragon  was  among  the 
first  to  break  out.  Tortosa,  Lerida,  Valencia,  Mur- 
cia,  Carthagena,  Badajoz,  destroyed  the  proclama- 
tions of  Murat.  The  four  kingdoms  of  Andalusia 
also  flew  to  arms,  and  it  was  there  that  the  most 
formidable  power  was  displayed.  In  the  south,  as 
in  the  north,  the  offence,  nol  the  danger,  was  esti- 
mated. Everywhere  the  rising  was  b^un  by  th^ 
lower  classes ;  everywhere  devotednes$  to  the 
country  was  manifested  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
the  benefits  which  that  country  conferred  on  its 
ichildren.  The  men  in  office,  the  soldiery,  and  the 
rich,  at  first  endeavoured  to  repress  the  popular 
movement.  Their  resistance  was  the  cause  of  some 
excesses  and  lamentable  murders.  Some  worthy 
men  were^  massacred  for  wishing  to  preserve 
public  order;  others,  who  were  accused  of  being 
the  accomplices  of  Godoy,  fell  victims  because  they 
had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  subverted  govern? 
ment.     It  must,  however,  be  owned,  to  the  hono»r 
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ef  the  l^aiilsh  chaiacter^  tbU  the  love  of  lucre  an^ 
personal  rev^ige  had  no  share  in  the  crimes  that 
were  committed;  and  that,  when  an  appeal  was 
made  in  the  name  of  the  country,  there  wias  but  lit- 
tle resistance  to  be  overcome.  All. the  Spaniards 
were  furious  with  rage  against  the  foreign  enemy.  It 
would  be  idle,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  towns,  to 
ask  the  names  of  those  who  first  raised  the  cry  of  in- 
surrection. All  were  willing,  all  were  active,  all  felt 
the  necessity  of  having  constituted  authorities  to  di- 
rect them,  and  to  employ  for  the  common  benefit  the 
efforts  of  all.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Juntas  of 
the  towns  and  provinces  were  established  with  such 
wonderful  facility.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  explosion  which  overthrew  all  that  went  be- 
fore, the  Juntas  were  proclaimed,  in  which  the  most 
aUe,  and  generally  the  most  enlightened,  individuals 
in  society  received  the  sacred  mission  of  saving  the 
conntry. 

The  Juntas  lost  not  a  moment  in  enrdUing  tht 
mde  population  from  the  age  of  seventeen  years  to 
forty.  The.  oath  was  solenmly  renewed  to  the  cap* 
tive  King,  who,  even  before  his  misfortune,  was  the 
idol  of  the  nation.  In  all  the  towns  where  the  magis* 
trates  could  succeed  in  rescuing  them  from  the  hands 
of  the  populace^  the  Fraich  were  put  in  prison,  and 
their  property  was  sequestered*  Proclamations 
gjbwing  with  patriotism  were  spread  to  the  remotest 
corners,  as  well  calculated  to  rouse  courage,  as  the 
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^ame  is  to  ccHistime  the  putum  of  Bitgemidnni^ 
when  the  landholder  applies  the  twdi  to  give  to 
them  a  neiir  appearance  and  value. 

"  Behold  them,  those  treacherous  Frenchman,'' 
said  the  Junta  of  Valladolid ;  "^they  came  to  ns  as 
allies ;  we  nourished  them  with  our  bread ;  thej  ate 
at  our  tables ;  . .  •  and,  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 
they  have  disarmed  our  people,  sdzed  on  our  far- 
tresses,  despoiled  and  imprisoned  our  sovereign ! — 
they  have  basely  massacred  our  brothers  ! — shall  all 
these  crimes  remain  unimnished,  while  there  still 
exist  Spaniards,  Castilian  Spaniards  ?  ...  To  arms ! 
to  arms  !  if  you  do  not  wish  to  see  your  wives  and 
lilai^hters  violated  by  the  barbarians;  to  see 
your  fields  ravaged  and  your  dwellings  in  flames ; 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  governed  by  the  code 
of  Kapolecm,  by  a  military,  sanguinary  code, 
founded  on  eternal  war,  of  which  the  conscription 
is  the  soul,  and  revolution  the  essence  !  See  you 
not,  that  those  armies,  which  are  called  French,  are 
filled  with  Poles,  Hanoverians,  Bavarians,  Prussians^ 
Swiss,  Italians,  and  even  Mamelukes? — Does  not 
this  sufficiently  prove  to  you  what  fiate  awaits  yovr 
children  ? — Is  it  not  he  who  has  already  snatdied 
them  from  you,  and  sent  them  to  perish  on  the 
firocen  shores  of  Denmark? — Let  ns  arm  against 
an  execrable  tyrant,  against  the  of^ressor  of  natioiB, 
against  the  man  whom  neither  divine  nor  human  ties 
can  bind.   He  is  the  tyrant  of  Eurqie,  but  let  him  not 
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vill  never  omoch  raiiier  the  yoke.  Aie  we  fiot  the 
children  of  heroes  ?  What  rights,  thsD,  has  this  fiK 
srigner  tomsr  us?  What  benefits  have  we  to  expect 
fion  the  protector  of  Godoy  ?  Had  he  not  been  Us 
•ocomplice,  would  he  have  rescued  that  infiuaona 
wretch  firom  the  scaffold  ?  Let  us  remember  Pebyo, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  Christiatts,  began  to 
ve-conquer  Spain  irom  the  Mooes ;  let  ns  remember 
the  infiEmts  de  Lara,  who  fireed  oor  native  land  firom 
asharacftiltribate;  let  us  irasember  the  nu^ani* 
BOOS  Rodrigo  di  Kvar.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
chdmod  to  be  lord  paramount  of  our  countrj.  A 
oenndl,  at  whidi  the  King  presided,  met  to  discuas 
thtt  draund,  and  to  reply  to  it.  '  Let  us  break  off 
this  disgraceftd  deliberation,'  exdaimed  the  hero; 
'  above  a  king  of  Castile,  there  is  no  one  but  Ood.* 
Let  us  remember  that,  if  perfidy  has  led  our  King 
pOBOoer,  we  have^  in  a  mote  noUe  manner,  taught 
a  jKing  of  France  the  road  to  Madrid.  To  arms ! 
Galicians  !  Asturians,  to  arms !  he  against  whom 
yeu  combat  is  an  infidel  He  has  raised  up 
agam  the  s3nDagogves  of  the  Jews,  he  has  robbed  the 
P^upt  of  his  territories,  be  has  dispersed  the  sacred 
orikge  of  Cardinals.  He  would  shake  the  Churdi, 
were  it  possiUe  for  the  gates  of  hell  to  prevail 
against  her.  Ye  fight  fi>r  your  natal  soil,  your 
pvt^erties,  your  laws,  your  king,  your  rdigion,  and 
•fir  the  life  to  come.    Arm  your  minds  with  the  £Nur 
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of  6odi;'im]^are  the  wid  of  .the  immacukte  Gdoe^ 
lnltl^tbe  Iraljr  mother  of  God  will  never  desert  m 
in  so: just  a  caude/' 

:  The  Ddiiy  soon  sigiufied  that  the  craae  o£  the 
Spaniardd  was  his  own*  It  was  said,  that  the 
churdi  4>f.Otir  Lady  of  Guadalupe  was  struck  by 
^ghtning  on  the  very  day  on  which  Ferdinand  VI L 
entered  Bayonne.  The  tap^s  which  were-  Immiiig 
round  the  sacred  image  were  extinguished;  the 
mother  of  God  wis  untouched.  In  the  cavern  of 
Govadonga,  in  the  Astnrias,  so  fatDOus  for  lamng . 
beai  the  asylum  of  Pelayo  and  his  brave  fdlowen, 
attentive  and  devout  observers  saw  large  dn^  of 
sweat  trickle  down  the  face  ci'Our  Lady  of  Batdca* 
At  Compostella,  a  clinking  of  arms  was  heard,  du- 
ring the  nighti  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Jame^  announcing 
that  the  war  was  begun,  and  that  the  glorioiis  pa- 
tron of  Spaiii  would  again  lead  her  armies  to  vic- 
tory. If  superstition  can  ever  find  favour  in  tiie 
sight  of  philosophy,  it  is  when  she  bears  a  part  in 
the  defence  of  the  country. 

^  The  miracles  were  a  proof  of  the  oinnion  of  the 
deigy.  The  Bishops  of  Oviedo  andSantandar  were 
at  the  head  of  the  insurrections  of  their  respective 
provinces.  Don  Pedro  de  Quevedo  y  Quintaaa,  Bi* 
shop  of  Orense,  refused  to  go  to  Bayoeoe,  to  whieh 
^ki^  be  had  been  summoned.  He  next,  in  a  writ** 
ing  full  of  ailment  and  eloquence,  protested  agaiMt 
the  illegality  of  the  acts  already  done  in  that  city, 
and  of  those  which  it  was  designed  to  bring  about 
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hffdtot.  He  olfliined  ttamtheimkgtmamity  atihe 
^mpevm  the  restoration  x>f  the  Spanish  Princes, 
who»  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  were  now  plunged  into  the 
Umb,  in  the  same  ctrtrntry  in  which  the  eldest  branch 
itf  their  house  had  been  the  victim  of  u  sanguinary 
rtvolutim.  This  u^Might  Bishop,  who  was  an  bo- 
nonr  to  the  Spanish  dei^y  bj  bis  doctrine,  as  he 
was  an  example  to  it  by  his  virtues,  was  not  afraid,  at 
Hie  age  of  seventy-three,  and  before  the  insurrection 
broke  out  in  his  province,  to  convey  the  accents  of 
truth  to  the  ears  of  an  all-powerfUl  Prince.  1  am  eom- 
felted  to  say  this  (was  his  conclusion)  by  my  love  far 
tny  country,  and  by  my  office  as  Counsellor,  a  temporal 
*tUte  which  belongs  to  the  Spanish  episcopal  dignity ; 
arid,  besides,  I  believe  it  to  be  necessary,  to  enlighten, 
set  right,  and  bring  back  to  the  paths  of  glory  and 
happiness,  the  hero  whom  Europe  has  hitherto  re*- 
spected  and  admired. — In  every  place,  the  highest 
in  rank  of  the  ecdesiastics,  as  well  as  the  lowest, 
gave  the  signal  of  insurrection,  or  at  least  hastened 
to  add  their  voices  to  the  voice  of  the  peo{rfe. 

In  the  midst  of  eflforts  all  equally  dictated  by  pa- 
triotism, Seville  distinguished  itself  by  a  conduct  at 
once  vigorous  and  prudent,  and  by  a  spirit  of  order, 
wl»ch  were  the  salvation  of  Spain.  The  popular 
rising  at  first  assumed  the  same  character  there  as 
in  the  other  cities.  The  people  assembled  tumultu- 
ously  on  the  afternoon  of  the  a6th  of  May,  and  crowd- 
ed ia  amss  under  the  windows  of  the  Council-chamber. 
Cooqt  del   Aguilarwas  massacred,  as  he  left  the 
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TownJiatt,  m  hii  <Mru^.  The  wbillty  mA  pan- 
tons  cf  propatjr  saw  the  Mcenky  of  taking  a  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  people,  in  order  that  tJaej 
might  be  enabled  to  direct  them.  In  the  course  of 
the  97th»  thafefore»  a  Junta  of  twenty<4hree  moiir 
•bcrs  was  formed,  of  delegates  from  the.  archbish*- 
opric,  from  the  Wfel  audiencia,  the  nobility,  the  ger 
neral  officers,  and  the  various  dty  oorp^mUioBs  and 
ndigious  communities.  Don  Francisco  Saavedra* 
the  late  minister  fen*  the  finreign  department^  whft 
was  considered  the  most  eminent  statesman  ia 
Spain,  was  called  from  Puerto  Real,  where  he  was 
Hving  in  exile,  to  assume  the  presidency.  Sev^^ 
men  of  talent  were  chosen  as  members ;  others  were 
placed  in  it  merely  to  moderate  and  direct  the  effier^ 
vescence  of  the  people,  over  whom  they  had  an  un* 
bounded  influence.  The  most  r^narkable  was  Fft- 
thar  Manuel  Gil,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Minors,  who, 
being  released  from  a  correctional  convent  in  which 
Ck)doy  had  buried  him,  now  breathed  nothing  but 
vengeance.  An  incessant  and  copious  haranguer, 
lie  had  been  the  principal  promoter  of  the  in^ 
surreetion,  and,  fitnn  the  seclusion  of  his  cell,  he 
stirred  up  and  calmed,  the  people  just  as  he  pleased. 
On  the  same  day  that  it  was  installed,  the  Junta 
distributed  the  various  administrative  duties  amoi^ 
its  members,  and  took  the  title  of  the  SujNreme  Junta 
of  Government  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

This  was  not  an  oipty  title;  Seville,  thongh  much 
dedined  from  its  mdent  qilendour,  has  still  a  papu^ 
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i«  die  most  conrid^ralde  city  of  Spain  afteir  Madrid 
and  Barcdoiia;  it  possess^  ib^  only  foundery  of 
farasscannon  for  the  military  servioe.  Behind  it  are  the 
maritime  arsenal  of  the  Caraccas^  the  most  important 
in  the  monarchy ;  the  English  fortress  of  GibraHair ; 
Cadis,  which  its  penii^ular  situation  makes  easily 
defensible ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  Indies. 
Its  distance  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  its  proximity  to 
the  only  troc^  forming  an  army  whidi  the  mooardiy 
bad  sfcUl  on  foot,  rendered  it  proper  to  be  the  central 
point  of  the  insurrection. 

Without  losing  an  instant,  the  Junta  dis- 
patdied  couriers  to  the  Captain-general  of  the  pro- 
vince, who  was  at  Cadiz,  to  the  ccmimander  of  the 
camp  of  Saint  Roch,  to  the  cities  of  Cordova,  Gra* 
nada,  and  Jaen,  the  chief  places  of  the  kingdom,  to 
EstrcsEiadnra,  and  to  all  the  circun^acent  cities,  to 
infimn  them  of  the  resolution  which  it  had  adopted 
to  save  the  country,  and  to  invite  them  to  co-cqierate 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  It  expedited  fiMt* 
sailing  vessds  to  the  Canaries  and  to  America ;  it 
sent  commissioners  into  the  Algarves  and  Alemtejo, 
to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese  peopk ;  it 
complimented  the  city  of  Madrid  on  the  generous  at«> 
tempt  which  it  had  made,  on  the  3d  of  May,  to  shake 
off  the  foneign  yoke ;  and  it  remonstrated  with  the 
French,  on  the  disgrace  which  they  would  bring 
itpofi  themselves  and  their  posterity,  by  oppressing 
agtnerovs  imtion,  for  the  porpose  of  benefittag  a 
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tyrant,  who  was  net  even  of  FVench  descent,  nnd 
who  bad  wrested  from  them  their  la^s  and  their 
liberty.  The  Italians  and  Oetoians,  the  Fdes  and 
the  Swiss,  were  promised  to  be  kindly  treats,  if 
they  would  abandon  the  standards  of  the  of^yressor 
of  Europe. 

The  public  tranquillity,  meanwhile,  was  not  dis* 
tuii^  for  more  than  four-aod-twenty  hours  at  Se* 
ville,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  tri* 
bunak  resumed  their  functions,  and  the  people  their 
labours;  so  that,  of  such  a  great  commotion,  all 
thiU;  remained  in  men's  minds  was  merdy  that  ener^ 
getic  feeling  which  was  necessary  fyit  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  glorious  purpose.  The  theatres  were 
closed,  in  consequence  of  the  country  being  in  a  state 
of  mourning,  and  extraordinary  prayers  were  put 
up  in  the  churches.  The  prisons  were  opened^^and 
all  the  criminals  were  set  at  tibeity;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  aggravated 
crimes.  A  similar  amnesty  was  granted  to  deserters 
from  the  army  and  navy^  and  to  smugglers  who 
shduid  surrender  within  eight  days.  The  Supreme 
Junta  ordered  tiiat,  in  every  town  which  contained 
two  thousand  houses  and  upwards,  there  should  im-^ 
mediately  be  formed  a  Junta  of  ax  persons,  under 
the  direction  of  wliich  the  other  constituted  autho- 
rities were  to  continue  the  exercise  of  their  fanc^ 
tions ;  and  that,  in  places  of  less  consequence,  the 
municipality  should  enroll  and  form  into  oompames 
all  males  irom  sixteen  to  forty-five  years  of 
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with  the  excefAioii  of  churchmen,  imd  shotdd  raise 
from  the  peq>te,  by  voluntary  contributions^  or,  in  de- 
fimit  of  those,  by  forced  loana  and  assessments,  the  sum 
Teqmsite  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  enrolment. 
The  companies  were  to  reside  in  their  own  districts, 
and  be  instructed  there  in  military  discipline,  tUl  the 
Supreme  Junta  should  dispose  of  them.  All  the  citi- 
zens were  likewise  invited  to  enter  the  service  vo- 
luntarily, eitlier  to  strengthen  the  old  corps,  or  to 
form  new  ones.  The  pay  of  the  r^ular  soldiers 
was  increased  a  real,  and  that  of  the  volunteers  was 
fixed  at  four  reals,  besides  a  ration  of  bread.  Care 
was  taken  that  the  labours  of  agriculture  and  the 
ajqiroaching,  harvest  should  not  be  interrupted  by 
this  extraordinary  levy. 

Four  artillery  oflScers  were  sent,  by  the  Junta, 
to  the  Governors  of  the  Camp  of  Saint  Roch,  of  Gra^ 
nada,  of  Badajoz,  and  of  Cadiz.  One  of  thefti, 
Counf  Thebe,  a  younger  son  of  the  family  of  Mon- 
tijo,  arrived  at  Cadiz,  on  the  29th  of  May,  with  the 
decrees  of  the  Supreme  Junta.  The  city  was  all  In 
combustion  that  night.  After  a  fortnight's  hesita^ 
tion,  the  Marquis  del  Socorro  had  determined  to 
execute  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg's  order,  by  which 
he  was  directed  to  return  to  Cadiz,  to  resume 
the  command  of  Andalusia,  and  he  had,  in  conse- 
quence, entered  the  city  on  the  preceding  day. 
When  he  was  spoken  to  about  fighting  the  enemy, 
*"  There,  there  are  the  enemies  of  Spain,"  said  8i>- 
laoo,  pointing  to  the  Englirii  vessels.    The  multi- 
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tilde  collected  together,  armed  themselves,  and  {Pan- 
dered the  arsenal.  Solano  assembled  in  his  own 
house  the  naval  and  military  commanders,  to  deli- 
berate on  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  quiet  the 
people ;  and  they  promised  to  act  as  he  should 
direct.  The  sight  of  the  French  flag,  meanwhDe, 
flying  on  the  squadron,  exasperated  the  inhabitants 
of  Cadiz.  The  tumult  continued.  On  the  third 
day,  a  furious  crowd,  headed  by  a  young  man  who 
had  been  a  novice  in  the  Carthusian  convent  of 
Xeres,  rushed  to  the  Govemor^s  door  while  he  was 
at  table.  The  guard  resisted;  the  assailants 
brought  cannon,  broke  open  the  door,  and  entered 
the  house.  Solano  escaped,  by  a  private  outlet,  to 
the  house  of  the  Irish  banker.  Strange,  his  neighbour. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  along  a  roof;  he  was* 
pursued  by  a  workman ;  Solano  seized  and  threw  * 
him  into  the  street.  As  the  workman  lay,  with  his 
thigh  broken,  he  pointed  to  the  parapet  behind  which 
was  hidden  the  man  whom  ten  thousand  voices  pro- 
cUumed  a  traitor.  Other  assassins  ran  up,  disco- 
vered the  unfortunate  Solano,  wounded  him  with 
their  weapons,  dragged  him  from  street  to  street,  and, 
having  subjected  him  to  a  lingering  and  cruel  agony, 
put  him  to  death  in  the  square  of  San  Juan  de  Dios. 
Thus  perished  a  man  once  dear  to  the  people  and 
to  the  army,  and  who  adored  his  country.  He 
might  be  mistaken,  but  his  error  was  that  of  a  good 
^tizen.  Another  general  officer,  Don  Francisco 
Xavier  de  Castanos,  who  had  neitl^r  the  talents  nor 
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tlie  liSgli-iidDdedhiess  of  Sdano,  acted»  nnder  ihem  diw 
comrtances,  a  more  honomable  part ;  so  true  k  k, 
that,  for  militarj-  men,  tke  safest  conduct  to  adopt,  in 
re^utkmary  times,  is  that  which  breathes  a  hateed 
of  foreigners !  This  officer,  who  conmumded4Q« 
chief  at  the  camp  of  Saint  Roch,  solemnly  recog- 
nized  the  Junta  of  SerUle,  and,  by  puttii^  at  ite 
dhposal  bis  corps  of  ten  thousand  men*  gave  it  the 
we^t  which  was  requisite  to  make  its  authority  be 
adcnowledged  in  Andaluria  and  the  southern  pro- 
visoes, and  to  enaUe  it  to  exercise  a  beneficial  in* 
fluence  over  the  northern  provinces,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  monarchy. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  Supreme  Junta,  in  the 
name  mi  Ferdinand  VII.  and  of  the  Spanish  nation^ 
ded^red  war  by  sea  and  land  against  Napoleon  and 
against  France,  and  protested,  in  the  most  sdenm 
manner,  that  it  would  never  lay  down  its  arms  tiU 
Ferdinand  and  his  family  were  rejdaced  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  the  nation  was  re-estaUished 
in  its  Kberty,  its  int^rity,  and  its  independence.  It 
distributed  through  the  kingdom  a  writing  intended 
to  make  known  the  measures  which  were  necessary 
for  apposing  the  enemy  with  advantage:  to  avoid 
general  actions;  to  march  against  the  foe  with 
insulated  parties  ;  nerec  to  leave  him  at  rest ;  to 
be  always  hanging  on  his  flanks  and  rear;  to 
starve  him  by  intax^ting  his  convoys,  and  ruining 
his  mi^a^es ;  to  appear  in  force  on  the  commu* 
nioations  of  Portugal  with  l^pain,  and  of  I^Mun  with 
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France ;  to  enti^ench  all  such  positions  lets  .were  aa- 
turallj  strong,  and  to  turn  to  advantage  all  the  local 
circumstances  of  a  country  adiriirably  calculated  for 
defence,  in  consequence  of  the  torrents,  rivers,  and 
chains  of  mountains,  by  which  it  is  intersected: 
such  was,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  the  system  of 
war  which  was  to  be  methodically  and  perseveringly 
followed.     To  accomplish  this,  the  formation  of  fivp 
commands   was  indicated ;    namely^    three    active 
armies,  those  of  Andalusia,  Galicia,  and  Cataloniai 
and   two  commands,   to  direct  the  northern   and 
central  provinces,  which  were  now  invaded  by  .the 
enemy.     Nothing  was  yet  lost,  since  every  arm, 
every  mind,  every  heart,  was  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  parent  land.     Twice,  during  the  war   of 
the  succession,  the  enemy  had  reached  the  heart  cjf 
the  kingdom,  and  those  ephemeral  advantages  had 
served  only  to  accelerate  his  ruin.     ^*  Never,"  con- 
cluded the  Supreme  Junta,  "  has  France  reigned  over 
us;  while  we,  Spaniards,  have  frequently  mastered 
if,  not  by  fraud,  but  by  dint  of  arms.     Let  well-in-^ 
formed  men  in  the  provinces  undertake  to  enlighten 
public  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  boasts  of  the 
French    journals,    and    the    baseness  of  those  of 
Madrid,  which  have  sold  themselves  to  foreigners^ 
Let  them  enlighten  their  fellow-citizens  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  country,  and,  when  Ferdinand  VII: 
shall  have  re-ascended  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  the 
Cortes  will  be  assembled,  under  him  and  by  him/ 
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and  win  give  to  Spain  such  laws  as  are  best  calcu* 
hted  to  secure  our  independence  and  our  happiness.*^ 

The  loss  of  a  French  squadron  was  the  first  con- 
sequence of  the  declaration  of  war  issued  by  the 
Supreme  Junta.  Five  French  ships  of  the  line,  and 
a  frigate  of  the  same  nation,  under  the  orders  of 
Rear-admiral  Rosiljr,  had  remained  at  Cadiz,  ever 
aince  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Lieutenant-general 
Don  Thomas  Morla,  who  took  the  command  after 
the  death  of  Solatio,  had  formerly,  in  1801,  been 
governor  of  Cadiz,  when  the  English  wished  to  add 
tiie  scoui^  of  their  presence  to  the  scourge  of  the 
ydlow  fever,  which  was  ravaging  Andalusia  at  that 
period.  The  firm  and  exceUent  letter  which  he 
then  wrote  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  induced  that 
oficer  to  retire,  and  Moria  was  proclaimed  the  sa- 
viour of  Cadiz.  Another  occasion  now  presented 
itself  to  deserve  that  title  a  second  time,  and  to 
rescue  a  great  city  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy. 
But  the  sight  of  the  French  flag  was  a  permanent 
catise  of  irritation  to  the  people. 

Under  thtee  difficult  circumstances.  Rear-admiral 
Rosily  acted  in  the  mann^  that  was  most  suitable 
tb  his  situation,  by  endeavouring  to  gain  time  enough 
fbr  the  arrival  at  Cadiz  oC  those  troops  which  had 
been  dispatched  from  Madrid  into  Andalusia.  He 
took  a  defensive  position,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
land  batteries,  in  the  channel  which  leads  to  the 
Caraccas.  While  anchored  there,  he  first  offered 
▼OL.   II.  p 
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to  quit  the  bay,  in  onkr  to  quiet  tbe  muKitade  f 
he  ne^tt  proposed,  in  case  the  EngKsh  would  ncft 
consent  to  this,  to  send  his  cannon  on  shore,  to  keep 
his  crews  on  board,  and  to  conceal  his  flag ;  id  ex« 
change  for  which  sacrifice,  he  only  required  hos- 
tages for  the  safety  of  his  sick,  and  of  the  Frenck 
inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  and  a  pledge  that  be  should 
be  secured  from  the  attacks  of  the  external  enemy. 
Morla  refused  to  comply  with  the  propositions  of 
the  French  Admiral,  and  required  that  the  squwlron 
should  surrender  at  discretion. 

On  his  refusal,  the  Spaniards  raised  batteries  in 
the  Isle  of  Leon  and  near  Fort  Loub.  They  also 
fitted  out  gun-boats  and  bomb-vessels.  The  firing 
commenced  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  was  continued 
till  the  14th,  on  which  day  Rosily  surrendered  un^ 
eonditionally.  The  French  suffered  little  loss,  aad 
the  Spaniards  had  only  four  men  killed.  Moila  did 
not  wish  to  employ  more  violent  means  of  destruc^ 
iion,  such  as  red-hot  shot,  he  being  certain  of  the 
success  of  his  attack,  in  consequence  of  its  being  im« 
possible  for  the  French  to  make  a  long  defence. 

The  English  were  impatient  spectators  of  tiiis 
combat.  Admiral  CoUingwood,  also,  who  com« 
inanded  the  blockade,  made  an  offer  of  ccMipermting, 
but  his  offer  was  declined.  It  was  enough  for  the 
Spaniards  that  the  English  should  prevent  the  fltet 
from  escaping ;  and  they  were  not  disposed  to  g^€ 
them  any  claim  to  a  prey  whidi  was  easily  to  be  o1>- 
tained  without  their  aid.     There  was,  .however,  a 
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gaod  understanding  already  established  between  in* 
aoigent  Spidn  and  the  comiqanders  of  those  Britiph 
troops  which  were  at  hawi.  Castanos  had  opened 
a  correspondence  with  Ideutenant^eneral  Sir  Hew 
Dalrjniple,  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  had  bor- 
rowed there  a  million  of  reals  for  the  Supreme  Junta ; 
and  this  loan  was  immediately  advanced  by  the 
merchants,  without  any  other  security  than  Spani^ 
honour.  The  manifesto  against  France  prohibited 
^  ^aniaffds  from  molesting  the  English  nation, 
or  its  public  or  private  property.  It  announced  the 
renewal  of  intercoiurse, .  and  the  conclusion  of  an 
Mwistice.  Immedifitely  after  the  surrender  of  the 
French  fleet,  the  Supreme  Jupta  requested  the  Eng- 
Esh  admiral  to  give  a  passage  in  one  of  his  vessels 
to  the  commissioners  whom  it  wished  to  ^end,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  treating  with  the  Government  of  his 
Uritaimic  Majesty. 

The  envoys  of  the  Supreme  Junta  were  not  the 
&vt  S^niards  who  arrived  in  England  to  claim  the 
assistance  of  the  nation,  and  the  government.  The 
prinapality  of  Asturias,  which  was  t;he  first  to  take 
anna,  was  also,  in  consequence  of  its  local  situation, 
the  first  to  r^cnr  to  the  point  of  resistance.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  May,  the  Viscount  de  Materosa  a^d 
Don  Diego  de  Vega,  embarked  at  Gijon  in  an  open 
boat,  and  w^nt  on  board  an  English  privateer,  ^duch 
was  cruizing  off  the  harbour,  and  which  landed  theni 
at  Portsmouth.  From  them  was  obtained  the  fir«b 
nawa  of  the  insurrection.    A  few  days  after^  int^l- 
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ligence  was  received,  that  the  Andalusians  had  dis* 
played  the  same  determined  spirit  as  the  northern 
provinces,  and  that  the  whole  of  Spain  was  rising 
against  the  French. 

Never  before  had  the  news  of  a  victory,  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  of  a  declaration  of  war,  produced  in  London 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  joy  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  that  which  the  whole  population  now  expressed, 
on  learning  the  generous  resolution  of  the  Spaniards 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  French.  Since  the  ac- 
cession of  Napoleon  to  the  throne,  England  had 
fought  from  calculation  and  from  passion,  but  with- 
out hope.  The  continental  wars,  and  the  naval 
triumph  of  Trafalgar,  had  not  enabled  her  to  quit  the 
gloomy  defensive  system  into  which  she  had  been 
driven  by  the  armament  at  Boulogne.  The  occu- 
pation of  the  Peninsula  by  the  French  had  threatened 
her  with  a  renewed  invasion  of  Ireland ;  and  now 
the  scene  was  all  at  once  changed.  England  reco- 
vered a  market  for  her  merchandise  ;  and  her  policy, 
taking  an  unwonted  road,  was  about  to  explore  new 
paths.  Long,  too  long,  had  she  hired  the  efforts  of 
princes  without  dignity,  and  ministers  without  fore- 
sight ;  she  was  destined  to  be  more  fortunate  in  as- 
suming the  defence  of  revolutions  and  of  popular  prin- 
ciples !  New  paths  opened  to  her  commerce  would 
elude  the  exertions  of  a  politic  enemy.  Instead  of  ti- 
midly constructing  fortifications  on  her  own  shores, 
she  was  once  more  to  carry  fire  and  sword  to  that 
continent  whence  it  was  sought  to  exclude  her ;  fh)m 
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an  impotent  auxiliary,  behold  her  converted  into  the 
{HJncipal  party  in  a  war,  the  indirect  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  humble  France,  and  the  direct  effect  to 
ruin  her. 

The  dictates  of  policy  were  in  unison  with  feel- 
ings of  generosity,  and  the  merchants  of  London  be* 
lieved  that  they  were  only  acting  in  obedience  to 
their  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  justice.  The  Eng- 
li^  had  fought  against  the  Spaniards  without  ani- 
mosity, for  they  hate  only  the  strong.  They  squeezed 
with  rapture  the  hands  of  those  who,  but  the  day 
befco^  were  their  enemies.  The  Spanish  envoys 
were  caressed  and  feasted  by  all  classes.  The  sight 
of  them  excited  an  enthusiasm  which  it  would  be 
-difficult  to  describe.  It  is  so  convenient  to  give  a  no- 
ble appearance  to  the  dictates  of  interest !  For  once, 
all  parties  were  unanimous.  The  opposition  voted 
with  the  ministry,  and,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
old  Major  Cartwright,  the  inrariable  defender  of  the 
jwople  s  rights,  agreed  in  opinion  with  the  oppressor 
of  Ireland,  and  the  pupil  of  Pitt  But  still  there 
was  an  obvious  shade  of  difference  in  the  expres- 
fflon.  "  Let  us  re-establish,"  said  the  first,  at  the 
meeting  of  Middlesex  freeholders,  ^Met  us  re-establish 
Spain  independent,  virith  her  cortes  and  her  ancient 
constitution.  That  which  has  been  lost  to  the  sa- 
cred cause  of  the  liberty  of  the  world,  by  the  levity, 
the  excesses,  and  the  vices  of  the  French,  will  be 
regained  by  the  gravity,  the  moderation,  and  the 
rnrtue  of  the  Spaniards." — **  His  Majesty's  «minis- 
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tfTB,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  the  foreigB  sectetarjr,  ^  no 
longer  remember  that  war  has  rented  between  Span 
and  Great  Britain.  Every  nation  widch  resists  the 
exorbitant  power  of  France  becomes  immediateljr» 
and  whatever  may  have  been  its.  previous  rela- 
tions with  us,  the  natural  ally  of  Great  Btu 
tain."'  What  a  difference  in  these  two  kinds  of  mo* 
raUty !  The  one  grounds  itself  on  tiie  irresistibli 
power  Injustice,  and  on  the  sympathy  which  unites 
and  draws  together  the  individuals  of  our  species. 
The  other,  to  do  good,  invokes  the  same  principles 
which  would  be  invoked  by  the  genius  of  evil ;  for 
what  other  policy  but  this  had  directed  Napoleon  in 
his  proceedings  with  Naples,  with  Portugal,  and 
with  all  the  powers  whidi  were  skidded  by  the 
segis  of  England  ? 

With  such  an  unanimity  of  fedings  and  wishes, 
the  measures  taken  by  England  could  not  fail  to 
be  efficacious.  The  hundred-armed  giant  stretched 
them  all  forth  at  onee.  By  the  ISth  of  June,  arms, 
snnmunition,  and  soldiers'  dothing,  were  embarked 
finr  Gijon.  Similar  expeditions  followed  this>  «t 
brief  intervals,  and  were  directed  to  various  pcnnts 
of  the  Spanish  coast.  Sixteen  millions  of  reals  were 
fcent  to  Ferrol,  to  assist  the  insurrection  in  Galida. 
Fifteen  hundred  Spaniards,  captured  on  board  of 
the  four  frigates,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  in  the  year 
1804,  were  collected  at  Portsmouth.  They  were 
dothed,  equipped,  and  sent  to  Corunna.  Secret 
emissaries  were  dispatehed  to  the  Baltic^  to  prepare 
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ftr  the  escape  of  Bomana's  corftt.  Naval  forces 
Miled  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  protect  the  shores  of 
SpatD,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  commaDd? r-in- 
eiuef  of  the  .army  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  send  de- 
tachments to  the  succonr  of  Catalonia.  Adventurous 
and  active  officers  were  selected  to  accompany  the 
convoys,  to  land  with  them  in  Spain,  and  to  super- 
intend the  distribution  of  the  supplies.  They  were 
directed^  at  the  same  time,  to  impress  on  the  minds 
«f  the  peofde  the  frigidly  disposition  of  England, 
to  stimulate  their  hatred  against  the  French,  to  re- 
connoitre the  country,  and  to  obtain  a  th(»t>ugh 
faM>wledge  of  the  public  opinions,  that  they  might 
he  aUe  to  furnish  the  Government  with  such  intd- 
ligence  as  would  serve  to  guide  it  in  any  enterprise 
which  it  might  undertake.  The  fullest  approval 
was  given  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Governor  of 
Gibndtar  and  Admiral  Collingwood  had  acted  to- 
wards the  Spaniards.  General  Spencer  was  wdered 
to  promote,  by  military  demonstrations,  the  success 
of  the  (^;>erations  of  the  Junta  of  Seville.  The  ex- 
peditions which  were  getting  ready  in  the  ports  of 
Ab  three  kingdoms  were  combined,  for  other  r^ults 
than  those  which  were  expected  from  them.  Pre- 
parations were  made  for  embarking  troops.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  an  order  in  Council  officially  restored 
the  relations  of  peace  and  ami(;y  between  England 
and  Spain.  On  the  same  day,  the  King's  Commis* 
Boners,  when  they  prorogued  the  parliament,  an- 
nounced from  the  throne  his  Miyesty's  intention  to 
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make  every  possible  effort  to  aid  Spain  in  the  noble 
contest  in  which  she  was  engaged,  for  the  defence  of 
her  integrity  and  her  independence.  But  it  must 
be  said,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  generous  pa- 
iriots  who  relied  on  their  country,  the  Asturian, 
Galician,  Andalusian,  and  Catalonian  deputies,  that 
they  were  all  unanimous  in  asking  nothing  from  the 
English  but  arms  and  warlike  stores.  ^  Men,"  said 
they,  ^^  our  native  land  can  hersdf  ^ully  supply." 

The  French  troops,  meanwhile,  were  on  their 
march  to  occupy  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain 
and  the  principal  sea-ports.  To  Dupont  was  en- 
trusted the  taking  possession  of  Andalusia.  From 
the  end  of  the  monUi  of  April,  he  had  been  can- 
toned in  the  environs  of  Madrid,  and  he  spent  quiet- 
ly there  almost  the  whole  of  the  following  month, 
because  it  never  entered  into  any  one's  mind,  at  the 
Duke  of  Beit's  head-quarters,  that  the  fleet  at  Ca- 
diz was  at  all  in  jeopardy,  or  that  there  couU  be 
any  danger  in  remaining.  At  length,  on  the  24th 
.of  May,  he  quitted  Toledo.  His  corps  was  com* 
poseH.  of  General  Barbou's  division  of  infontiy,  six 
thousand  strong,  a  battalion  of  five  hundred  mariiitt 
of  the  imperial  guard,  intended  for  the  works  of  the 
port  of  Cadiz,  two  Swiss  regiments  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  those  of  Reding  No.  1,  and  of  Proeux,  and  of 
General  Fresia's  division  of  cavalry,  consisting  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  divided  into  two 
1  brigades.  The  troops  had  with  them  twenty*fimr 
pieces   of  cannon,   and  a  large  supply  of  bisciiit. 
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It  was  thoiigfat  impossU^le  to  provide  otherwise  for 
their  sul^stenee,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  incon- 
venieDce  likely  to  spring  from  swelling  the  cdhirans 
to  an  immoderate  size  during  a  pacific  march.  Ge- 
neral Di:q)0nt  had  orders  to  ccdlect  and  take  with 
him  whatever  Spanish  troops  be  might  find  on  the 
road,  or  within  his  reach.  Curbed  nnder  the  forms  of 
discipline,  they  had  not  manifested  the  same  ardent 
fi^ngs  as  the  inhabitants.  On  his  arrival  at  Se« 
ville,  he  was  to  be  joined  by  a  brigade  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  detached  from  the  army  of  Portugal.  So 
Uttle  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  success  of  this 
operation,  that,  when  he  sent  the  war  minister  an 
account  of  his  having  formed  the  marching  columnis* 
the  General  also  stated,  that  the  last  of  them  would 
enter  Cadiz  on  the  21st  of  June. 

The .  French  traversed  the  plains  of  La  Mancha 
without  encountering  any  obstacles*  Having  found 
more  provisions  in  the  country  than  they  expected, 
they  left  their  biscuit  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela,  and 
entered  the  Sierra  Morena,  that  chain  of  Uack  moun- 
tains,  the  name  of  which,  so  often  repeated  by  the 
Spanidi  romancers,  filled  our  childhood  with  a  kind 
of  terror.  When  their  advanced-guard  arrived  at 
Carolina,  that  town  was  almost  deserted.  The  ma- 
JiMTity  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  to  the  hills.  Those 
who  stayed  behind  said,  that  the  Andalusians  had 
taken  arms,  that  they  might  not  be  slaughtered 
without  defence,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  had 
been,  after  the  disturbance  of  the  8nd  May.     On  his 
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arrival  at  Andujar,  two  marches  fwther,  Geneni 
Dupcmt  was  informed  of  the  levy  in  mass  of  the  pvo<- 
vinces,  and  the  vigorous  resolutions  which  1^  Jbeea 
adopted  by  the  Junta  of  Seville.  He  was  warned 
that  he  would  not  enter  Cordova  without  %htiog* 

The  high  road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz  crosses  the 
Guadalquivir  at  the  bridge  of  Andujar,  and,  after 
having  followed  for  eight-and-twenty  le^aes  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  re-crosses  it  opposite  the  Venta 
de  Alcolea.  During  the  summer  droughts,  the  Ghia- 
dalquivir  is  fordable  in  many  places.  It  flows  in  a 
country  of  mountains ;  but  they  are  higher  and 
steeper  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  bank.  The 
bridge  of  Alcolea  is  of  black  mart)le,  and  has  nine- 
teen arches ;  it  is  about  two  hundred  &thoras  long, 
and  crosses  the  stream  in  an  angular  line,  the  apex 
of  the  angle  being  opposed  to  the  current.  This 
construction  secures  it  from  being  enfiladed  in  its 
whole  length  by  cannon. 

It  was  there  the  Spaniards  waited  for  the  Frendi 
army.  Don  Pedro  Agostino  de  Echevarria,  a  half- 
pay  Lieutenant-colonel,  and  president  of  a  spedal 
permanent  council  of  war  established  at  Cordova,  for 
the  prevention  of  smuggling,  roMiery,  and  othier 
crimes  committed  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  defence  of  this  post.  He  had  under  his 
command  a  detachment  of  the  provincial  Andaluuan 
grenadiers,  the  light  infantry  battalion  of  Campo 
Mayor,  a  detachment  of  Reding*s  Swiss  regiment 
No.  8,   some  provincial  regiments,  and  some  sqoa*^ 
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dTOH  of  twmitry,  the  whole  amoufitfaig  to  three  or 
fear  tboussnd  regalsr  troops.  To  these,  four  or  five 
tJKwaiid  armed  peasants  were  added.  The  Spaniards 
had  hastily  constructed  a  bridge  head,  and  had 
fermed  a  battery  of  twelve  cannon  in  the  rear,  to 
pievett*  dM  passage  of  the  Ghiadalquivir  from  being 
effected. 

At  break  of  daj,  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  first 
FMnch  troops  arrived  ia  front  of  the  bridge  of  Al- 
Echevarria,  with  the  major  part  of  his  forces, 
on  the  r^ht  bank,  Hear  the  village  of  that  name. 
A  fire  of  artiflery  and  musketry  was  commenced 
tttmi  both  banks.  The  French  now  perceived  a 
coBBideraUe  corps,  especially  in  cavalry,  debouching 
from  the  heights  that  line  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream ;  h  threatened  their  left  fiank,  and  might 
ev€n  £dl  upon  them  in  the  rear,  whfle  they  were  en- 
gag^  in  attacking  the  bridge  head.  Fresia  ad- 
vanced against  it  with  his  division  of  cavalry,  wjhidi 
was  siqyported  by  the  battation  of  marines  of  the 
guards ;  and  by  some  successfrd  diarges  he  stopped  the 
enemy's  progress.  It  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  as- 
osTtained  that  the  bridge  of  Alcdea  was  not  broken. 
The  Parisian  munieipal  guard,  led  by  Major  Esteve, 
fonn^  itself  into  a  column  of  attack.  The  third 
legion  ranged  itself  behind,  in  the  same  order. 
Hiey  rushed  to  the  assault.  On  reaching  the  brink 
of  the  ditch,  which  was  found  not  to  be  very  deep, 
the  sddiars,  and  the  conscripts  with  equal  readiness, 
jumped  into  it,  dataibered  on  each  others  shoulders, 
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and  sticking  their  bayonets  iirto  the  parapet  to 
as  a  ladder,  they  carried  without  much  loss  the  un- 
finished work,  thoi;^h  defended  by  the  lig^  infiuitrj 
battalion  of  Campo  Mayor :  they  then  crossed  the 
bridge  at  full  speed.  The  village  of  Alcolea*  a  pieoe 
of  cannon,  and  several  ammunition  waggons.  Sell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

.  The  Spanish  corps  on  the  left  bank,  meanwhile, 
having  renewed  its  attacks  at  a  moment  when  they 
might  produce  a  more  decisive  effect,  the  General- 
in-chief  s^nt  to  the  assistance  of  Fresia  the  Swiss 
brigade,  under  the  command  of  General  Rouyer. 
This  took  time,  which  was  also  lost  in  throwing  mto 
the  ditch  a  part  of  the  psrs^pet  (^  the  bridge  head,  in 
order  to  open  a  passage  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 
Echevarria  rallied  his  regular  troops  on  the  Cbrdova 
road,  and  b^an  an  orderly  retreat ;  but  Dupoot 
speedily  advancing  in  order  of  battle,  the  Spaniards 
soon  quickened  their  pace*  The  Spanish  cavalry 
made  some  demonstrations,  as  if  they  intaided  to 
charge  the  right  wing  of  the  French.  Abandoned 
by  the  peasants,  having  lost  his  cannon,  and  beiog 
reduced  to  a  handful  of  r^ular  troops,  Echevarxia 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  Cordova.  By  eleven  at 
night  he  reached  Ecija,  twelve  leagues  from  the  field 
of  battle.  Some  of  his  companions  fled  as  far  as 
Seville. 

Alarmed  and  enraged  by  the  defeat  of  their  army, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cordova  barricaded  the  gates  of 
their  city,  that  they  might  at  least  have  time  to  fly. 
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The  French  arrived  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  eager 
•to  enter  those  ancient  walls,  which  were  partially 
constructed  by  the  Romans,  and  partly  by  the 
Arabs.  Some  musket  shots,  fired  from  the  tops  of 
^e  towers,  increased  the  irritation  of  the  victors. 
General  Dupont  invested  the  city,  and  expected  to 
be  master  of  it  without  striking  a  blow.  The  Prior 
of  a  convent  in  the  suburbs  was  dispatched  with  pa- 
cific proposals  to  the  inhabitants.  He  presented 
fdmself  at  the  gate,  but  could  not  succeed  in  having 
ft  opened.  In  this  city  of  thirty-five  thousand  souls, 
deserted  by  its  magistrates,  having  no  one  to  com- 
mand or  direct  it,  stunned  by  the  cries  of  improvi- 
dent men,  who  rushed  into  danger  while  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  it,  several  hours  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  restore  tranquillity.  The  citizens  were  inca- 
pable of  hearing.  The  French  general  imagined  that 
they  would  not  hear.  He  ordered  the  cannon  to  be 
brought  up.  In  a  few  minutes  the  New  Gat?  was 
broken  open,  and  the  troops  were  let  loose  on  the 
city.  To  some  shots,  which  were  fired  from  the 
windows  merely  by  chance,  they  replied  by  conti- 
nual volleys  of  musketry.  Men  in  arms,  and  others 
who  were  defenceless,  were  killed  in  the  streets; 
churches,  houses,  even  the  celebrated  mosque  which 
the  Christians  had  converted  into  a  cathedral,  all  was 
pillaged.  The  ancient  capital  of  the  Ommiade  ca- 
liphs, the  fhvourite  abode  of  the  Abderamans,  the 
greatest  monarchs  that  Spain  ever  had,  now  wh* 
nessed  the  renewal  of  scenes  of  horror  suck  as  it  had 
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oevar  seen  since  the  year  1886,  when  the  Moors 
were  driven  ^m  it  by  Ferdinaiid  III.  King  of  CW- 
tile  and  Leon ;  dreadful  scenes,  for  which  no  excise 
was  to  be  found  in  the  loss  sustained  by  tb^  victors ; 
since  the  attack  of  the  city  had  not  cost  them  Um 
men,  and  the  success  of  the  day  only  thirty  kilM 
and  eighty  wounded. 

The  army  halted  at  Cordova.  After  the  phm* 
dering  had  ceased,  a  heavy  contribution  wag  levied 
on  the  inhabitants.  The  battalion  of  marines  of  tito 
imperial  guard  remained  at  Akolea  to  secure  tbe 
passage,  and  measures  wefe  taking  for  repairing  and 
completing  the  bridge  head* 

General  Dupont  did  not  &il  daily  to  inform  tte 
Grand-duke  of  Bergt  by  letters,  which  the  latter 
nev^  received,  of  tbe  resistance  which  the  l^)aQiard8 
were  preparing  ;  and  not  being  abte,  with  f&f^ 
thousand  men,  to  beat  armies,  take  fi^rtresses,  and 
sutgugate  provinces,  he  pressingly  requested  that 
reinforcements  mi^t  be  sent  to  him. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  them,  the  insurrectum 
hemmed  him  in  on  aU  sides,  and  his  communicatioii 
with  Madrid  was  so  completdy  cut  off,  that  he  was  mi- 
able  to  transmit  to  that  capital  the  oflicial  account  of 
his  entrance  into  Cordova,  The  armed  peasants  of 
tbe  ndghboarhood  of  JaSn  crossed  the  Guadakjuivir, 
and  killed  IJie  Freoch  officer  who  had  been  left  at 
Andujar,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  on  to  the  aiwy 
the  straggling  sddiers  or  detachttrats.  Organist 
amuggkrs,  rdinqfuishfng  their  trade  to  carry  on  tbf 
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natkmal  war,  oocuiried  in  ^^roe  the  defiles  €^  the 
Sierra  Morena.  As  far  as  La  Mandba  the  popula- 
tiee  took  arms  against  the  French.  The  magazines 
of  biscuit  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  peasants.  At  Manzanares  they  mas- 
sacred the  sick.  Brigadier-general  Ren^»  who  had 
acquired  a  high  reputation  for  braverj  in  Bgypt, 
was  arrested  at  Can^na^  on  his  way  to  join  the 
onrps  of  obserration  of  the  Oironde ;  the  ferocioQ9 
peasants  phmged  him  alive  into  a  cauldron  of  boil- 
11^  water.  Other  French  oflkers  were  sawed  alire. 
Among  the  number  oi  the  victims  were  Captain 
Caynier,  belon^ng  to  the  staff,  and  the  military 
cMnmifisory  Vaugien* 

The  stF^gfers  and  weak  detachments  being  no 
longer  able  to  make  their  way,  more  numerous  ones 
were  formed*  Brigadier-general  Roize  endeavoured 
to-  rejoin  Dupont  with  four  hundred  convalescent 
soldiers^  from  the  hospitals  of  Toledo.  Swarms  of 
msurgents  assailed  him  as  he  crossed  the  open  plains 
of  La  Mancha,  and  gave  his  foeble  sddiers  such  a 
dieck,  that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  a 
corps  of  five  hundred  horse  chasseurs,  which  General 
Liger  Belair,  who  had  recently  left  Madrid,  was 
leading  to  the  army.  The  united  detachments  de- 
feated the  insurgents  at  Val  de  Penas ;  but  the  chas« 
ieurs  being  ordered  to  retrograde  on  Madrid,  to  be 
eni{doyed  in  another  quarter,  the  generals,  not  know<*> 
ing  where  they  should  find  Dupont,  and  not  think** 
log  tiiemsdves  strong  enough  to  f(»rce  the  passes  of 
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the  iSerra  Morena,  which  were  said  to  be  entrenched 
and  provided  with  artillerj,  retreated  to  Madri- 
tefos,  a  large  town  on  the  frontier  of  the  province 
of  Toledo, 

Dupont  found  himself  pushed  forward  as  a  Aying 
camp,  and  like  a  forlorn  hope.  Up  to  the  very  gates 
of  Cordova,  on  the  soldiers  whom  they  caught  singly, 
the  peasdnts  took  vengeance  for  the  horrors  which 
had  been  committed  during  the  as^ult. 

Reconnoitring  parties  of  cavalry  marched  every 
day  from  C!ordova,  and  pushed  as  for  as  Carlota,  on* 
the  road  to  Seville,  wilkout  meeting  the  enemy. 
The  Supreme  Junta,  however,  was  not  inactive ;  it 
hastened  to  complete  the  old  corps,  and  to  form  new 
ones.  Trains  of  artillery  were  equipped,  and  the 
cavalry  was  remounted,  with  a  degree  of  expedi- 
tion which  nothing  but  the  love  of  country  could 
produce.  The  Andalusians  came  in  crowds  at  its 
call.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Alcolea 
reached  SeviUe,  the  Junta  dispatched  the  Marquis  of 
Conpigni,  Brigadier  of  the  armies,  to  Ecija,  to  rally 
the  fugitives.  The  troops  of  the  late  Solano's  divi- 
sion, and  of  the  camp  of  Saint  Roch,  moved  for- 
ward to  Utrera  and  Carmona.  The  division  of  Gre- 
nada strained  every  nerve  to  complete  its  organi- 
sation ;  the  rumour  of  the  day  was,  that  Castanos, 
whom  the  Junta  had  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  national  armies,  was  about  to  attack  the 
French. 

Some  intelligence  of  these  preparations  was  ob- 
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Uined  by  General  Dupoot.  He,  thafefore,  deter- 
roined  on  re-opening  hi&  communications,  and  draw- 
ing nearer  to  bis  reinforcements.  On  the  evening 
of  the  I6tb  of  June,  he  abandoned  Cordova,  and  on 
the  19th,  without  having  been  followed,  he  arrived 
at  Andujar,  where  he  took  up  a  position.  On  bis 
a|^roaching  to  the  vicinity  of  the  bands  of  insur- 
gents which  had  harassed  his  rear,  he  dispatched 
against  those  of  JaSn '  a  strong  detachment,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Baste,  an  excellent  officer,  who 
had  quitted  the  naval  for  the  military  service.  The 
insurgents  were  defeated  and  driven  over  the  Gua- 
dalquivir. The  General's  intention  was,  that  the 
dty  of  JaSn  should  be  punished,  and  that  it  should 
(umish  provisions  to  the  army.  The  success  with 
which  the  soldiers  accomplished  the  first  part  of  this 
commissiflo,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  second 
part  6f  it  altogether.  Jaen  was  punished,  and  the 
army  did  not  get  from  it  a  single  ration  of  bread. 

According  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  £m- 
paror,  the  expedition  against  Valencia  was  to  be 
carried  on  simultaneously  with  that  against  Anda^ 
lusia ;  it  was  confided  to  Marshal  Moncey,  Duke  of 
Conegliano.  If  there  was  among  the  French  gene- 
rals (me  man  more  proper  than  another  to  win  over 
all  minds  to  the  government  which  it  was  now 
sought  to  establish,  it  was  undoubtedly  Marshal 
Moncey.  This  old -warrior  was  honoured  by  every 
body  for  his  chivalrous  feelings,  his  attachment  to 
the  public  welfare,  and  his  enthusiastic  integrity.    In 
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him  the  ^aniards  venerated  the  geoo^al  wbo»  in 
179ff«  haring  invaded  Navarre  and  Biaeay  at  the 
head  of  the  RepuUican  army,  Ind  treated  with  re- 
apect  the  agents  of  government,  the  nobles,  and  the 
priests,  and  had  allowed  all  the  crosses  to  remain 
standing  on  the  highways.  Since  the  treaty  of 
Basle,  whenever  Spain  had  been  under  the  necessity 
of  allowing  a  French  army  to  pass  through  her  ter- 
ritory, for  the  purpose  of  attaddng  Portugal^  Charles 
IV.  had  desired  that  Moncey  might  be  its  com- 
mander«  Ever  since  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrosees,  at 
the  head  of  his  corps  of  observation  of  the  Ocean 
Coasts,  he  had  protected  the  people,  without  ceasing 
to  be  the  father  of  his  soldiers.  On  the  2Dd  of  May« 
he  had  appeared  solely  to  diminish  the  evil,  and  to 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood.  Had  Moncey  not  been  a 
Frenchman,  he  would  have  wished  to  be  a  native  of 
St^iin. 

The  preparations  for  this  expedition  were  made  in 
the  latter  end  of  May.  Before  they  could  be  com- 
pleted, intelligence  reached  Madrid  that  Valencia 
was  in  a  state  of  revolution.  On  the  25th  of  that 
Dionth,  the  people,  reading  in  the  Gazettes  the  com- 
pulsory abdication  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  tore  the  pw^ 
clamations  (tf  Muxat,  detained  a  convoy  of  money 
intended  for  Madrid,  and  swore  to  deliver  and 
avenge  their  imprisoned  Sovereign.  The  constkuted 
authorities  had  been  enaUed  to  avoid  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  the  public.     The  active  popu- 
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hiAm  emtdkd  itetlf  in  four  dirkaoM,  cwretponcHog 
to  tfie  four  qttarten  of  the  city* 

Ooont  de  CenreUon,  a  LieateBaQt-general^  was 
invested  with  the  military  command,  in  place  of  Count 
de  la  Conquesta,  Captain^general  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Valencia  and  Murda,  who  did  not  possess,  to  the 
same  extent,  the  public  confidence. 

The  road  from  Madrid  to  Valencia  divides  into 
two  branches  at  Tarancon,  a  small  town,  situated 
three  leagues  beyond  the  Tagus.  One  of  these 
branches  crosses  the  extremity  of  the  table  land  of 
La  Mancha,  bends  away  from  Valencia  towards  the 
south,  enters  the  mountains  between  Albacete  and 
Almanza,  and  crosses  the  Xucar,  near  its  month* 
The  other  branch,  whidi  is  the  oldest,  enters  the 
mountains  sooner,  and,  consequently,  is  narrower, 
and  not  so  easily  palssable  by  carriages.  It  leaves 
rix  leagues  on  the  left  the  episcopal  city  of  Cuenca, 
on  the  Xucar,  with  which  the  communication  is 
easy. 

Mai«fatfl  Moncey  quitted  Madrid  on  the  4th  of 
Jane,  with  the  first  division  of  his  anny,  six  thou* 
aooEid  strong,  cororoaaded  i^  General  Musnier  de  la 
Gonv^^serie,  the  light  cavalry  brigade  of  General  Va^ 
tbief,  which  consisted  of  only  eight  hundred  men, 
a  train  of  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fifty  thoui^- 
sand  rations  of  biscuits.  Two  battalions  of  Spanish 
and  Walloon  guards,  and  the  three  companies  of  the 
King  of  Spain's  body-guatd,  were  to  join  him  on 
a2 
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the  road :  it  was  also  intimated  to  him,  that  Cha« 
bran's  division  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  meB» 
belonging  to  the  corps  of  observation  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  was  on  its  way  from  Barcelona  to  Torton* 
where  it  would  be  put  at  his  disposal.  The  Marshal 
was  directed  to  march  by  the  Cuenca  road.  If« 
when  he  reached  Cuenca,  the  disturbances  in  Va- 
lencia had  been  st<4)ped,  he  was  to  halt,  and  be  sa- 
tisfied with  detaching  the  Spanish  troops  to  Valencia* 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  and  protect  the  coast.  -  If 
the  disturbances  still  continued,  the  Marshal  was  to 
send  instructions  to  General  Chabran,  at  Tortosa» 
to  proceed  on  his  march,  and  was  to  combine  the 
march  of  that  division  with  his  own  in  such  a 
manner  that  both  might  arrive  together  under  the 
walls  of  Valencia. 

The  French  arrived  at  Cuenca  on  the  1 1th  of 
June ;  instead. of  the  provisions  which  the  intendaot 
had  been  ordered  to  {n^pare  for  them,  they  met 
with  a  cold  reception  from  the  inhabitants,  and  with 
dispositions  closely  approaching  to  insurrection.  The 
Spanish  troops  of  the  King's  household,  which  were 
sent  from  Madrid  to  reinforce  the  French  army,  had 
passed  in  disorder,  and  by  cross  roads,  to  the  right  (tf 
the  city ;  they  took  the  road  to  .Valencia,  and  the 
French  expected  that  they  should  have  to  fight  against 
the  very  men  who.  were  to  have  marched  under  their 
own  standard.  Every  thing  indicated  that  the  ex- 
pediticm  woidd  not  end  peaceably.  To  Genial 
Chabran,  who  was  at  Tortosa,  Moncey  sent  directions 
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toadvance  on  Caatellon  de  la  Plana,  so  as  to  be  in  line 
with  him  at  Requena,  that  they  might  march  forward 
in  ooiicert«  The  Marshal,  at  the  same  time,  desired 
tiiat  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg  would  move  a  cdumn 
from  Madrid  on  Albacete,  to  cover  his  right,  and 
sorve  as  a  supporting  pioint  to  his  subsequent  opera- 
tions. 

The  troops  halted  a  week  at  Cuenca.  Full  of 
the  idea  which,  since  the  2nd  of  May,  he  had  never 
ceased  to  repeat,  that  Spain  was  conquered ;  that 
three  thousand  men  were  more  than  would  be 
wanted  to  put  down  the  insurgents  of  the  revolted 
provinces,  and  that  everywhere  else  the  invaders 
might  walk  about  alone,  as  in  a  friendly  country ; 
and  thinking  that  Moncey*s  march  was  too  slow; 
Mtirat  sent  to  him  Brigadier-general  Excelmans, 
and  several  officers,  to  prevail  on  him  to  proceed 
more  rapidly,  and  to  execute  various  confidential 
missions.  Excelmans,  who  was  a  cavalry  officer  of 
a  remarkably  adventurous  spirit,  was  to  take  the 
command  of  the  marshal's  van-guard,  and  give  a 
more  decided  impulse  to  the  movements.  He  and 
his  companions  arrived,  on  the  I6tb,  in  the  village 
of  Sadices,  near  Tarancon,  had  a  quarrel  at  the 
post-house  with  the  peasants,  and  were  taken  as 
prisoners  to  Valencia. 

Thus,  at  the  same  moment,  the  insurrection  was 
spread  in  the  front  and  in  the  rear.  The  progress 
of  the  march  rendered  this  more  obvious  every  day  ; 
and,   assuredly,  in  this  quarter  the  conduct  of  the 
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troops  WBS  &r  from  haring  provoked  the  indigU' 
tion  of  the  pe(4)le,  for  their  Geimral4ii-d^ief  kfiadt 
them  preserve  disctpUDe,  and,  in  fiu^t»  attentioD  to 
discipline  was  the  oniy  thing  whicb  bad  retarded 
his  march.  At  Bnenache  de  Alaroon»  the  Frescb 
found  no  alcaide.  He  and  ail  the  principd  iiAdiM*- 
ants  had  taken  flight.  At  MotiUa  dd  Palancar, 
which  was  the  next  halting-place*  the  emigration 
was  still  greater.  At  Miglaniila,  a  village  n^v 
which  the  mountmns  begm  to  be  predpitoiis,  not  a 
single  inhattttant  remained.  This  was  a  sign  that 
ere  long  there  would  be  fighting. 

The  revolution,  meanwhile,  had  assumed  an  atro- 
cious character  among  the  Vatendans,  who  are  an 
inconstant  and  easily^xcited  mce.  Brigadier  Don 
Fernando  Saavedra  was  murdered  by  the  populace, 
before  the  face  of  the  Count  de  Cervdlon,  who 
made  fruitless  efforts  to  save  him,  and  tins  asaassiaa- 
tion,  accompanied  by  the  most  flagitious,  drcum- 
stances,  was  the  signal  for  a  series  of  crimes. 
There  came  firom  Madrid  to  Valencia  a  monster  of 
that  kind  which  even  the  most  generous  eevolutioiis 
vomit  forth,  ta  famish  the  nveans  oi  recriminati^ 
to  the  enemies  of  the  public  welfare.  His  name 
was  Balthazar  Calvo,  and  he  was  canon  of  Saint 
Isidore.  This  man  proclaimed  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  the  national  vengeance,  with  a  vehe- 
jnence  which  won  for  him  the  affection  of  the 
multitude.  Forty  assassins  raided  themselves  on 
his  side.     Strong  in   this   support,   Oilvo  insulted 
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tke  Junte,  wUdi  ibid  fduMd  to  tuimit  kkn  as  H 
nember/ wvested  its  autfaoritj  from  il^  ta^d,  undei 
the  t^Je  of  reineseiitfttiTe  of  the  people  mod  of  Fer^ 
dkamd  VII.i  acquired  bnch  power,  that  jthe  Inteod-i 
ant  laid  his  accounts  before  him,  the  military  offi-* 
eets  iseceived  his  orders,  and  the  Arcdibishop  himself 
was  oldiged  to  beha^re  to  him  with  all  the  outward 
marks  of  reapect.  j 

More  than  two  hundred  French  merchants  and 
others^  who  had  been  long  settled  in  Valencia,  were 
oommittaed  as  prisoners  to  the  citadel,  at  the  couIp* 
aiencement  of  the  insurrection.  Calya  caused  it  Ut 
be  intimated  to.  them,  that  their  assasrination  waa 
dedded  upon,  and  that,  to  evade  death,  flight  was 
^eir  only  resource.  While  they  were  preparing 
ior  this,  the  monster  agreed  a  refonrt.  that  the  pri- 
soners intended  to  escape..  He  then  hurried  with 
his  detestable  train  to  the  citadel,  which  was 
gaarded  by  a  detachment  of  invalids,  easily  detained 
possession  of  it,  and  ordered  the  cannon  to  be 
loaded  and  pdbted  i^ainst  the  city.  It  was  the 
evening  of  the  fitii  of  Jun^  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
The  magistrates^  the  4:aptain*f^^ral,  and  the  armed 
fime,  hastened  to  restore  order.  The  religious 
eommvmties  carried  the  images  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  consecrated  host  among  the  assassins^  hof^ng 
thus  to  stop  ibeir  &ry.  AH  was  useless.  The 
mriSDrtimate  Frenchmen  were  massacred  by  the  men 
amrag  whom  they  had  dwdt  £or  many  years,  and  who, 
pertiaps,   had,  even  subsisted  on  their  benevolence. 
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Some  of  them,  whom  charitdbJe  Spaniards  had 
saved  from  this  daint  Bartholomew,  fbiuid»  on  Ihe 
following  day,  near  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  a  still  more 
cruel  deaths  because  it  was  longer  suspended  over 
them. 

In  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  with  the 
usurped  title  of  representative  of  the  people,  Bal- 
thazar Calvo  now  set  himself  up  as  sovereign  of 
Valencia ;  he  summoned  into  his  presence  the  Cap- 
tain-general, and  threatened  him  with  death  in  case 
of  disobedience ;  he  compelled  the  intendant  to  give 
him  money ;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  send  the  most 
insolent  messi^^es  to  the  Archbbhop.  By  his  orders 
a  Junta  was  about  to  be  formed,  to  replace  that 
which  he  had  abdished. 

But  the  oppressed  and  threatened  magistrates 
recovered  their  courage ;  they  contrived  the  means 
of  drawing  the  tjrrant  from  the  citadel,  whence  he 
issued  his  orders.  For  the  first  time,  they  veii« 
tured  then  to  reproach  him  with  his  crimes.  Calvo 
was  then  arrested;  and  in  order  that  the  popu- 
lace, whose  fury  was  now  neutralized,  might  not  be 
tempted  to  liberate  him,  he  was  sent  to  a  prison, 
called  the  Angel's  Tower,  in  the  island  of  Mig(Nrca« 
While  he  was  in  confinement,  the  JuntA  proceeded 
to  try  him.  The  Robespierre  of  Valencia  was  un- 
animously condemned  to  be  strangled.  After  the 
execution,  his  corpse  was  brought  back  to  the  city 
in  which  he  had  committed  such  atrocities,  and  was 
exposed  in  the  Square  of  St.  Dominic,  opposite  the 
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cHadel^  with  the  following  inscription  :— "  Traito^ 
to  his  country,  and  leader  of  assassins.'' 

It  rarely  happens  that  popular  convulsionsy  how« 
evei*  horrible  may  be  the  ditnunstancet  attending 
them,  have  any  prejudicial  effect  on  the  defence  of 
the  community :  it  h,  indeed,  quite  the  contrary ; 
for  the  exdted  passions  usually  turn  with  greater 
violence  against  the  attack  of  external  enemies^ 
When  the  news  was  brou^t  to  Valencia  that  the 
French  had  passed  the  Tagus,  the  wariike  ardour  of 
the  inhabitants  soared  to  a  higher  pitch ;  not  only 
the  defence  of-  the  city,  but  of  the  whde  country, 
was  thought  of;  the  defiles  leading  into  Catalonia 
were  fortified ;  and  troops  were  sent  to  Almanza,  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Murcia,  and  push 
forward  advanoed-^iosts  on  Chinchilla  and  Albacete. 
l%e  most  serious  defensive  dispositions  were  made 
in  the  defiles  of  Castile,  through  whiclv  it  was 
known  that  Marshal  Moncey  was  to  pass. 

Two  or  three  thousand  armed  peasants,  supported 
by  a  corps  of  eight  hundred  Swiss  troops  of  the  line, 
waited  for  the  enemy  at  the  brMge  of  Pajazo,  be- 
hind the  CabrieL  They  built  their  hopes  of  resist-* 
asce  on  a  little  earth  which  they  had  thrown  up, 
in  the  reaemUance  ofa  tnidge-head,  and  on  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  they  flattered  themselves 
they  could  use,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
opponents  could  bring  none.  The  Cabriel  flows  in 
B  valley  sunk  between  mountains.  The  road,  in 
this  spot,  is  nothing  but  a  crooked  and  occasionally 
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•teep  path,  termiiHitu^  neiur  the  VeQta  de  loa  Gon-^ 
treros,  at  the  bridge  of  Po^azo*  which  is  of  stone, 
like  almost  all  the  i^>anish  bridges,  and  has  oally  one 
arch. 

The  French  came  in  presence  of  their  enemies  on 
the  moming  of  the  21st.  The  artillery  had  obstacles 
to  surmount  before  it  could  be  brought  up.  Briga^ 
dicT'^neral  Couin,  who  commanded  it,  succeeded^ 
however,  in  getting  up  into  the  rocks  two  eighth 
pounders  and  a  howiteer,  which  battered  the  rear  of 
tl^  bridge.  As  soon  as  they  had  opened  thdr  caa-4 
nonade,  the  Marshal  dispatched  two  battalions  in 
column  against  the  Irndge-head,  while  a  detachment 
forded  the  CabridL  The  Spanish  post  was  forced^ 
and,  with  the  loss  of  three  pieces  of  cannon,  tw^ntf 
men  k£Ued,  and  eighteen  prisoners,  they  fell  back  on 
the  position  of  Cabrillas,  where  their  army  was  en- 
trenched. The  French  lost  mne  men  killed  or 
wounded.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  Swiss  or 
Spanish  guards  went  over  to  the  victors. 

The  mass  of  calcareous  mountains,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Cabrillas,  in  consequence  of  the  grea* 
number  of  goats  {cabras)  that  browse  there,  fimns  aa 
it  w&ce  a  thick  rampart,  which  bounds  on  the  west 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  There  is  but  one  road  by 
which  cannon  can  possibly  be  conveyed^  and  tiiat 
rMd,  cut  in  the  rock,  alternately  rises  and  sisks  in 
very  steep  declivities.  .  The  Valencian  army  was 
enti:«Dched  on  the  princijial  passage,  between  Siete 
Aguas  and  the  Veitta  of  BunoL    It  consisted  of 
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I  rftbe  Spanifh  guardi,  of  the  reginieiit  of 
America,  tbedn^pooDs.of  Numantim  aod  the  Swim 
Kgimeats  of  Reding  Na  2,  and  of  Proeux,  fynmog 
a  total  of  two  thousand  men,  who  had  hastraed,  qom 
hjr  one,  or  in  small  parties,  from  the  neighbourhood 
df  Madrid.  The  rest  was  composed  of  seven  or  eight 
thousand  men  of  the  new  levy,  not  yet  clothed  in 
miforms.  The  pos^on  was  defended  by  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon^  This  force  was  under  the  com4 
mand  of  Don  Joseph  Caro,  a  man  of  courage  and 
resolution,  whose  name  was  dear  to  the  inhabitants 
if  the  countryi  for  the  sake  of  Don  Venturo  Caro, 
his  unde,  who,  in  1795,  commanded  against  the 
French,  and  had  recently  died  a  Captain-general  of 
the  army. 

With  such  enemi^,  the  most  diffioiUt  thing,  £» 
experienced  soldiers,  is  to  come  at  them.  The 
French  marched, by  the  way  of  Utiel,  leaving  on  the 
left  the  town  of  Reguena,  which  sent  to  offer  its 
submission.  Three  days  were  occupied  in  bringing 
Up  the  artillery  from  the  bridge  of  Pajazo.  It  ar- 
rived at  Venta  Quemada,  on  the  noon  of  the  24th. 
The  only  point  by  which  the  invaders  could  open 
out  into  attaddng  order  was  overlooked  by  a  swarm 
rf  aharp-shooten,  which,  from  the  tops  of  the  ridges, 
kept  up  a  hot  fire.  As  soon  as  Marshal  Monoey 
perceived  the  enemy*s  main  body,  he  resolved  to 
tam  them ;  he  detached,  by  his  left,  on  the  Sierra 
de  las  AJos,  which  commands  the  defile  of  Cabril* 
lis,  on  the  northern  side,  several  picked  companies. 
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which  he  put  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-general 
Haridpe,  the  chief  of  his  staff.  This  column  scaled 
the  mountains,  drove  the  insurgents  from  rock  to 
rock  in  a  space  of  three  leagues,  and  took  from  them 
two  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  standard.  When  the 
Marshal  learned  that  Harispe  had  made  the  desired 
progress,  he  attacked  the  defile  in  front.  The  Spa- 
niards fled,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  cannon  and 
baggage,  a  hundred  dead,  and  more  than  five  hun- 
dred  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  less 
than  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  hottest  time  of  the  summer,  the  French 
had  just  been  traversing  the  barren  {^ns.and  the 
arid  and  naked  rocks  of  Old  Castile.  All  at  once 
from  the  summit  of  the  Cabrillas,  they  saw  spread 
before  them  the  spectacle  of  those  fields,  luxuriant 
in  verdure  and  riches,  which  the  Spaniards,  in  their 
just  enthusiasm,  call  the  Garden  of  Valencia:  {huerta 
de  Valencia*)  Not  with  a  more  lively  joy  did  the 
Israelites  quit  the  desert,  and  set  foot  on  the  pro- 
mised land.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  that  could 
now  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the  troops  into  Valencia. 
The  vanquished  army  had  wholly  disappeared,  with 
the  exception  of  a  Swiss  battalion,  which,  little  soli- 
citous to  preserve  the  reputation  for  fidelity  that  their 
countrymen  have  acquired,  went  over  from  the 
ranks  of  the  vanquished  to  the  camp  of  the  victor. 
Constant  in  his  kindness  to  the  Spaniards,  Moncey 
dismissed  to  their  homes  all  the  prisoners  who  were 
not  in   uniform.      He  invited  the  Captain-general, 
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Cotmt  6m  la  Conqueata,  and  Couot  de  CerveUoii,  Uie 
Commaodar  of  the  troops,  to  rective  hini  as  a  Mend, 
aod  protested  to  them  that  he  was  desirou&  to  re- 
store (Hrder  and  puUk  tranquillitj. 

Frdia  Portilio  de  CabriUas  to  Valencia  is  but  se* 
▼en  leagues.  To  hurry  over  them  and  to  enter  tha 
city  with  the  fugitives,  was  the  plan  which  suited 
the  circumstances;  but  the  artillery  could  not  fol- 
low ;  atid  the  carriages  had  broken  down,  and  had 
exhausted  all  the  means  of  repair.  The  army,  there- 
fore, halted,  during  the  25t}i,  at  the  Venta  of  Bund, 
to  wait  for  the  coming  up  of  the  carriages.  On  the 
Sfith  it  bivouacked  beyond  Chiva.  It  was  not  till 
the  S7th  that  it  omtinued  its  march,  with  the  hope 
of  that  day  reaching  the  end  of  its  labours. 

Valencia  contains  a  population  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand soub.  It  is  inclosed  by  an  old  stone  wall,  of 
no  great  height,  but  thick,  in  good  preservation,  and 
flanked  by  towers.  The  citadel,  which  is  small  and 
badly  fi»tified,  can  contribute  nothing  towards  de- 
ience.  The  suburbs  and  country-houses  extend 
everywhere  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  so  that,  at  a 
certain  distance,  the  spectator  imagines  that  he  has 
under  his  eyes  one  of  the  lai^st  cities  of  the  worid. 

No  sooner  was  the  defeat  at  Cabrillas  known, 
than  the  Junta  issued  a  proclamation,  that  the  inha- 
bitants o£  every  age  and  rank  must  proceed  to  the 
citadel  to  receive  arms.  To  those  for  whom  there 
were  no  muskets,  cutting  and  thrusting  wei^Mms  were 
given,  among  which  were  even  sword-Uades  without 
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hilts.  The  heavj  cannon  were  tatoen  from  the  d- 
tadel»  and  placed  on  the  walls.  The  strongest  bat- 
tery was  estflMishfd  at  the  Quarta  Grate,  bjr  which 
the  French  would  have  to  enter.  The  streets  were 
barricaded  with  timber  and  rubbish  ;  water  was  let 
into  the  ditches  of  the  city  ^  and  there  was  even  time 
to  cut  trenches  across  the  high  roads,  to  prevent  tin 
cavalry  from  acting. 

At  a  league  and  a  half  from  Valencia,  the  French 
met  the  r^nains ,  of  the  corps  with  which  they  had 
been  fighting  at  CabriUas.  Don  Joseph  Caro  was 
posted  on  the  bank  of  a  canal,  by  which  the  Guada- 
laviar  communicates  with  the  Fera.  He  had  sta- 
tioned a  considerable  force  at  the  locks,  and  with 
two  pieces  of  cannon  he  battered  the  broken  bridge 
of  the  high  road,  while  a  swarm  of  peasants,  crouch- 
ing in  the  hemp  fields,  and  behind  the  trees  with 
which  the  plain  is  covered,  harassed,  by  a  very  vearm 
fire  of  sharp-shooters,  the  march  of  the  French. 
The  Mar^al  brought  up  his  artillery,  and  formed 
several  columns  of  attack.  In  less  than  an  hour, 
the  canal  was  passed,  and  the  enemy^  line  was 
iirokea.  Five  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  standud 
were  taken.  The  bridge  was  repaired;  and  the 
victors  were  masters  of  the  suburb  of  Quarta. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  S8th,  the  French  continued 
their  mardi,  constantly  annoyed  by  the  fire  of  IIm 
peasants.  They  had  no  difficulty,  however,  in  driv- 
ing into  the  dty  all  that  were  on  the  outside.  Being 
sumuoned  to  open  their  g^tes,  the  inhabitants  re- 
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]died»  tbfit  they  were  resdred  to  bury  themaelvw 
mdet  the  ruins  of  their  country.  This  was  the  wiU 
of  the  people ;  the  archbishop,  the  captain^jeneraL 
4he  nobles,  and  the  rich,  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  act  in  obedience  to  it. 

.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  troops  concentrated 
tbcoiselves  behind  the  enclosures  and  qlantatbns, 
and  formed  columns  of  attack  by  echelons,  within 
half  cannon  shot  of  the  gates  of  San  Joseph  and  of 
i^Aarta.  Two  batteries  directed  thdr  fire  agfunst 
th^ae  two  points.  Four  companies  of  light  troops 
.were  scattered  along  the  iront  of  operation,  to  draw 
the  attention  of  (he  enemy,  ^nd  weaken  by  divert- 
ing it  to  a  variety  of  quarters.  At  a  given  signal 
*tfae  cdnmns  rushed  forward  with  French  impetuo- 
sity. Alreadj  the  bravest  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
walls.  Some  break  open  the  gate  of  Quarta,  but  be^- 
hind  it  they  find  a  newly  constructed  barrier.  They 
strive  to  tear  away  pieces  of  this  barrier ;  the  ehe- 
vaux  de  frise  are  replaced  as  fast  as  they  are  re- 
nK>ved  At  the  attack  of  San  Joseph,  the  ditches  fiiU 
of.  water  were  too  deep  to  be  parsed  in  any  other 
way  than  by  swimming.  What  could  the  troops 
dp,  however  full  of  ardour  they  might  be»  when  oph 
.posed  by  such  obstacles  as  these  ? 

Nor  wesre  the  Valencians  deficient  either  in  valonr 
or  in  discipline.  They  obeyed  with  coolness  the  or- 
ders which  were  issued  by  the  military  leaders  and 
.the  ntfigistntes.  Their  artillery  poured  forth  a  hail 
«f  gvape^#hot,  and  thuir  musketry,  directed  firom  the 
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ramparts^  the  roofs,  the  steeples,  swept  off  whok 
ranks  of  the  assailants.  The  approaches  to  the  two 
gates  were  soon  nothing  but  piles  of  dead  and  wound- 
ed. The  artillery  of  the  attack  was  in  part  dis- 
mounted by  the  superior  fire,  with  respect  to  calibre, 
number,  and  situation,  of  the  artillery  of  the  defence. 
The  French  nevertheless  did  not  lose  ground  while 
the  sun  remained  above  the  horizon. 

At  night,  the  retreat  was  made  in  good  order,  and 
the  troops  were  united  in  the  camp  of  the  preceding 
evening,  between  Mislata  and  Quarta.  The  army 
had  lost  nearly  two  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 
In  the  number  of  the  first  was  Major  Blanc,  the 
commander  of  the  third  provisional  r^ment,  Colo- 
nel Diimont,  and  several  officers.  Among  the  latter 
was  Cazal,  General  of  Engineers.  The  Spaniards, 
on  the  contrary,  having  been  sheltered  while  they 
fired,  had  suffered  but  a  small  loss.  Moncey  had 
but  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  left,  fit  for 
action.  He  was  overburthened  with  carriages  for 
the  wounded  and  other  purposes,  and  with  parks 
of  equipncient.  The  infantry  had  consumed  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  the  artillery  was  in 
want  of  it.  For  a  fortnight  the  communication 
with  Madrid  had  been  cut  off.  It  was  known  that 
the  insurrection  had  spread  to  Cuenca  and  every- 
where else  in  the  rear.  Of  Chabran's  division  there 
wass  no  news,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  not  one 
of  the  messages  which  had  been  sent  to  him  had 
ever  reached  him.     The  affair  of  Valencia  was  not 
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tti  afidr.of  intti^  but  of  artillery. .  A  secoxfd  attack 
on  that  citjr  had  atill  less  diance  of  success  than  the 
fiist,  siiKre  the  number  of  the  assailant^  was  dir 
Tomished,  ainl  the  spirits. of  the  defi^d^rs  were  in* 
creased;  and,  even  were, it  to  succeedt  what  would 
haconie  of  five  thcnisand  men,  thrown,  at  sixty  leagues 
fiemn  Madrid,  into  the  midst  xtf  accumulated  ^emie^ 
aad  without  any  snppcurt  behind  thraa  ? . 

For  a  moment  Moncey  entertained  the  idea  of 
crosnng  the  Ghiadalaviar,  marcfamg  towards  Gata* 
Ionia  in  aearch  of  Chabran,  and  retunuBg  with  him 
to  reduce  Valencia ;  but^  on  considering  that  that 
General  was  probably  not  arrived  at  Tortosa,  he 
decided  on  a  simple  retreat ;  and,  in  order  to  avoki 
•the  enormous  difficulties  of  the  road  by  which  he 
came,  he  resolved  to  take  that  of  Almanaa.  In  c(m«- 
sequence,  and  that  he  mi^t  keep  the. Valendans  in 
imoertaiatf  as  to  what  movement  he  intended  to 
mi^e,  he  took,  on  the  evening  oi  the  29th,  a  position 
between  Quarta  and  Torrente. 

On  the  80th,  he  learned  that  the  Count  de  Cer- 
vellon  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  corpse 
which  was  disposed  to  prevent  the  Frendi  from 
rq)assing  the  Xncar*  The  army  cteoainped  on  the 
fallowing  night  It  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Albei^gea  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July.  Th^ 
Spania^,  six  thousand  strong,  most  of  them  armed 
peasants,  were  behind  the  Xucar,  with  two  pieces  of 
caanon,  and  had  a  soit  of  advancedrguard  on  the. 
left  bank.     The  French  hussars  put  the  latter  to 
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flight;  but  the  river  was  still  to  be  crossed,  and 
the  bridge  was  broken.  The  army  spread  itself  on 
the  rigfati  to  find  a  ford;  and  the  sluices  of  the 
canal,  which  is  drawn  from  the  river,  and  bears  the 
name  of  Acequia  del  Bey,  were  c^ned  to  render 
the  passage  more  easy.  A  cannonade  was  kept  up 
from  the  one  bank  to  the  other.  As  soon  as  thelbrd 
was  found,  the  cavalrj  dashed  in,  and  was  followed 
by  the  infontrj.  A  part  of  the  Spanish  corps  fled 
in  disordar  towards  Akanu  The  remainder,  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  retreated  by  the  high  road. 

In  the  night  of  the  ad,  the  French  took  up  a  po» 
siticm  at  the  foot  of  the  Puerto.  They  marched 
against  the  enemy  on  the  ensuing  day.  They  found 
there  two  or  three  thousand  fiigitives  from  the  Xucar, 
who  made  a  feeble  resistance,  abandoned  their  can- 
non, and  dispersed.  The  corps  of  Marshal  Mon* 
cey  spent  the  day  in  the  town  of  Almanea,  fiunous 
for  the  victory  in  1707>  gained  there  by  the  Mar- 
shal Berwick. 

Moncey  continued,  without  forther  mdestation,  his 
march  to  Albaoete,  a  city  containing  eight  thousand 
souls,  situated  at  the  point  whore  the  high  road 
fitmi  Madrid  branch^  off  to  Valencia  and  to  Mur- 
da.  It  was  to  this  place  that,  while  he  was  at 
Cuenca,  the  Marshal  had  directed  the  reinforce- 
ments to  be  forwarded,  which  were  to  support  his 
movements  by  the  right  flank.  On  his  arrival 
there,  he  was  informed  that  a  corps  of  French  troops 
had  been  seen  at  Cuenca  and  at  Yniesta. 
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The  Corps-d'annee  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  commences  ope- 
rations— Marshal  Bessieres  sends  Verdier's  division  against 
LogroDo  in  insurrection— Order  of  the  Emperor  to  appease 
the  revolt  at  Santander— March  of  General  Merle— He  re- 
ceives counter-orderft^Insurrection  at  Valladolid— General 
Lttsalle  marches  against  it — Torrequemada  sacked  and  burnt 
—The  Spanish  General  Cuesta  defends  the  position  of  Cabe- 
«on — The  divisions  of  Merle  and  Lasalle  united  at  Duenas— 
Attack  of  the  bridge  at  Cabeaon,  and  rout  of  the  Spaniards- 
Submission  of  Valladolid— Marshal  Bessieres  orders  a  fresh  ex- 
pedition  against  Santander— Generals  Merle  and  Ducos  dis- 
perse the  enemy  ;and  enter  Santander — Effects  produced  by 
the  2d  of  May  in  Arragon— Rising  at  Sarragossa— TLe  people 
proclaim  Palafox  Captain-general — Formation  of  the  Army  of 
Arragon — General  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  marches  against  Sar- 
ragossa— Battle  of  Tudela — Passage  of  the  Xalon— Battle 
before  Sarragossa— Determination  to  defend  it— The  place 
invested— Insurrection    of  Galida— The    army    of   Galida 
formed  at  Lugo — Blake  G^eneral-in-chief— Junction  of  the 
forces  of  Blake  and  Cuesta— Marshal  Bessitees  concentrates 
his  force*— Arrival  of  Mouton's  division— Generak  Blake 
and  Cuesta  toke  position  at  Medina  de  Rio-Seco— Battle  at 
that  place— Retreat  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  road  of  Be- 
navente — ^The  French  army  receives  reinftfrcements— Siege 
of  Sarragossa — Storming  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Josepln-Ar- 
rival  of  Colonel  Lacoste^  Aid-de-camp  to  the  Emperor— The 
convent  of  Santo  Ingrada  taken— Order  of  King  Joseph  to 
raise  the  siege— The  French  army  retires  on  Tudela — Re- 
flecticms. 
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The  insurrection  was  the  more  formidable^  be- 
cause it  attacked  more  closely  the  base  upon  which 
the  French  were  operating  in  Spain.  The  risings  in 
Andalusia  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  could  not 
but  arrest  their  progress,  at  least  engage  their  van- 
guard, and  throw  them  back  on  their  forces  placed  in 
echelon  in  their  rear.  Tlie  successes  obtained  bj 
the  insurgents  in  Old  Castile,  in  the  Asturias,  in 
Arragon,  in  Biscay,  and  in  Navarre,  shut  out  the 
vanquished  from  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
transformed  into  a  tomb  for  them  the  noble  country 
which  their  ambitious  leader  had  regarded  as  so  easy 
a  prey. 

The  corps-d'armee  of  the  Western  P3rrenees  was 
instructed  to  put  down  what  was  called  the  revolt, 
within  the  radius  of  its  activity,  on  all  f^e  points 
where  columns  could  march,  to  act  and  strike,  with- 
out fear  of  their  return  being  prevented.  Marshal 
Bessi^es  directed  the  movements,  and  kept  him- 
self in  readiness  at  his  head-quarters  at  Burgos,  to 
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proceed  with  his  reserve,  consisting  of  the  fiisileers 
of  the  guard. 

La  Bioja,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous 
provinces  of  Spain,  had  risen.  Calahorra  and  Lo- 
grono  were  the  principal  hot-beds  of  the  insurrection. 
Some  ardent  characters,  one  of  whom  was  a  stone- 
mason, had  formed  a  Junta,  and  removed  the  ma- 
gistrates and  timid  proprietors  from  authority.  Ge- 
neral Verdier  left  Vittoria  on  the  2nd  of  June  with 
two  battalions,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  and 
invested  Logrono  on  the  6th.  The  Spaniards  were 
put  to  the  rout  before  the  French  troops  had  time  to 
attack  them.  They  then  entered  the  town,  and 
took  six  wretched  pieces  of  cannon,  which  had  been 
dug  out  and  mounted  by  the  peasants,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  use  them.  Verdier  made  some  ex- 
amples, restored  the  constituted  authorities,  and  re- 
turned to  Vittoria. 

In  order  to  preserve  Vittoria  during  the  absence 
of  the  French  troops,  two  weak  Portuguese  regi- 
ments were  brought  back  into  the  town.  The  spirit 
which  actuated  the  soldiers  of  that  nation,  thdr  con- 
tinual desertions,  the  discontent  which  their  cheers, 
with  all  their  skill,  could  not  help  betraying,  proved 
to  the  French  that  they  were  not  to  be  relied  upon; 
and  that  if  such  troops  were  to  be  kept  in  Spain, 
they  could  only  be  employed  when  close  to  French 
battalions,  and  that  special  care  was  to  be  taken  not 
to  entrust  them  with  any  insulated  posts. 

The  insurrectional  movement  of  the  province  of 
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Sntasder  wag  of  a  nature  to  alarm  the  Emperor, 
wbo  was  not  ignovant  that  armaments  were  prepar- 
iog  and  troops  collecting  in  the  ports  of  Engbnd. 
The  British  ministry  were  looking  out  for  the  point 
in  Spain  i^ere  the  French  would  be  most  easilj 
and  most  deqdj  vufaieraUe.  The  Asturias  and  the 
mountainous  {nrovinces  offered  very  tempting  chances. 
£o|^ish  oflkers  had  heen  sent  to  explore  the  country, 
and  to  stir  up  public  opinicm.  The  ports  of  Sant- 
ander  and  of  Santona  presented  excellent  asylums 
for  fleets.  A  thick  chain  of  high  mountains  sq>a- 
rates  the  province  from  that  of  Buigos.  The  h^h 
road  from  Santander  to  Bui|;o8  by  Rejmosa  is  prac- 
ticaUe  for  carriages.  Once  arrived  at  Rejmosa^ 
CSastile  is  open.  An  active  and  laborious  population 
<mly  asked  for  arms  and  pecuniary  aid.  The  Bishop 
of  Santander,  Don  Rafael  Mendez  de  Luarca,*  had 
puthimsdf  atthehead  of  therevdters.  Under  the 
banners  of  sudi  a  chiefs  peasants,  priests,  and  noUe«, 
all  became  the  soldiers  of  the  country. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  raised  the  province,  the 
Bishop  of  Santander  sent  emissaries  to  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains,  in  order  to  propagate  the  insurrec* 
don.  In  a  short  time  the  Spanish  out-posts  had  got 
beyond  Reynosa.  They  entrenched  and  lined  with 
cannon  the  defiles  of  Lahoz,  upon  the  hi^-road ; 
they  put  into  a  state  of  defence  the  Venta  del  Puerto 

*  Hieli,  like  all  the  ether  Speniah  Bishops^  he  did  not  spend 
aOO  piettree  a-year  on  himielf .  A  helv  m»a,  rigid  to  himself, 
and  revered  by  all. 
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dd  Escudot  one  of  the  principle  passages  6f  the 
great  chain  of  tnountaiiis  upon  tlti^  other  road  fyom 
Buigos  to  Santander,  through  Tramhas  Meslas  dtid 
Van^gas*  Thej  also  pli^red  caibndn  at  Puerto  de  ios 
Tomos,  on  the  road  from  Santona  to  Burgos,  b^ 
tween  Nestosa  and  E^pinosa  de  Ios  Monteros. 

The  Emperor  gave  orders  that  a  corps  g(  troops 
should  be  sent  to  Santander,  sufficiently  numerous 
to  reduce  the  province  to  order,  and  subsequently  to 
keep  military  occupation  of  it. 

The  General  of  Division,  Merle,  left  Burgos  on 
the  2nd  of  June,  with  six  battalions,  two  hundred  ca-^ 
▼airy,  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  biscuit  for  eight 
days.  .  On  the  5th  he  arrived  at  Reynosa,  quite  un- 
expected by  the  Spaniards.  Their  vanguard,  whidi 
had  come  as  &r  as  Canduela  with  four  pieces,  re- 
treated on  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  passed 
rapidly  through  Re3mosa,  carrying  with  it  all  the 
money  firom  the  public  chests,  and  the  provisions 
which  had  been  cc^lected  there. 

General  Merk  was  preparing  to  continue  his 
movement  on  Santander ;  but  he  received  orders  to 
halt,  as  ValladoUd  was  in  insurrection.  A  numerous 
mass  of  peasantry  had  taken  arms,  and  a  few  sol^ 
diers  of  the  line,  of  the  Queen's  r^ment  of  cavalry, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  army.  The  Captain-ge- 
neral for  some  time  resisted  the  movement,  but  was 
at  last  obliged  to  take  the  command  of  it,  in  order 
to  escape  being  made  its  victim.  Valladolid  is  the 
most  important  city  in  the  north  of  Spain,  having 
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i^  population  of  twenty-fiTe  thouMnd  souls.  A  at* 
tbedralf  fifteen  parish  chnrdies,  and  five  diapds» 
fiMrty-fih^  convents^  and  twenty^fievea  estaUisbineivU 
£or  charity  and  education,  entrusted  to  the  maqage* 
ment  of  the  dergy,  are  mfficiftnt  proofs  of  the  endr* 
mona  iBflaence  of  that  body.  A  rqpmcttt  might 
hen  be  raised  of  priests  exdnsively.  This  dty  is 
ibe  residence  cf  the  Captain-geneval  of  Old  Castile, 
and  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  behest  court  of 
jnstice  of  the  kingdom.  Within  a  circumfierence 
which  formerly  contained  one  hundred  thonsand  in- 
hatatoBtSy  twenty-fiire  thousand  are  now  scattered 
about;  the  empty  space  is  filled  by  recoBectifma. 
As  the  insurrection  was  rapidly  extending^  sur«- 
rovnding  Burgos^  and  cutting  ofi*.the  communication 
with  Madrid,  Marshal  Bessii^res  considered  the  dan« 
ger  more  pressing  on  this  side  than  towards  8ant* 
•nder,  and  therefore  postponed  the  expeditbn  to 
the  last-mentioned  place. 

General  Lasalle  received  orders  to  march  on  Val* 
laddkt  with  four  battalions,  seven  hundred  cavalry 
of  ibe  tenth  hussadrs  and  twenty-second  horse^<:has* 
sears,  and  rix  pieces  of  caimon.  On  the  5th  of  June 
he  left  Bui^os,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  he  ar^ 
rived  before  Torrequemada.  This  large  town  is 
attnated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pisu^rga.  The 
left  bank  is  open,  and  overkxdced.  A  stone  bridge, 
finir  hundred  fiithoms  long,  went  across  the 
river.  Five  hundred  armed  peasants  occupied  the 
bouses  and  the  diurch  of  Torrequemada,  and  they 
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barred  the  passage  of  the  bridge  with  dudns  and 
waggons.  The  vanguard  of  Oaiaral  Lasalle^  cob« 
sfating  of  a  company  of  voltigeiirs  and  &[tj  hofse^ 
men,  was  not  stopped  bj  the  irregohur  and  illpdireet* 
ed  fire  of  the  peasants.  The  infiGmtoj  precipitated 
itself  against  the  bridge  at  dooble-quidL  time,  broiEe 
the  bar  of  chains,  threw  the  waggons  into  the  vmTp 
and  carried  the  tovm.  The  peasants  tock  to  flj£^ 
and  the  cavalry  sabred  great  numbers  of  them.  The 
French  had  only  two  wounded.  Torrequemada  was 
sacked  and  burnt 

The  usages  of  war  authorized  this  cruel  proceed- 
ing, and  it  was  perhaps  necessary  to  disjday  a  salu- 
tary rigour  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  nip  the 
evil  in  the  bud.  In  these  wars  against  an  armed 
population,  the  fury  of  the  soldier  is  always  pushed 
beyond  the  general^  orders.  In  pn^mrtion  as  he 
is  disposed  to  be  generous  towards  persons  of  Ua 
own  profession,  in  the  same  proportion  he  k  cruel 
towards  armed  peasantry ;  it  is  not  a  sentiment  of 
Uind  rage  whk^  actuates  him^  but,  on  the  contrary, 
an  exact  aj^Nreciation  of  the  disparity  of  means,  a£ 
the  species  of  treachery,  and  of  the  dreadfiil  fate 
whidi  awaits  him  if  he  fall  into  such  hands.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  quite  imposrible,  to  maintain  disdpiinc 
against  such  antagonists.  Hie  destruction  of  Torre* 
quemada  was  a  real  misfi)rtune  to  the  Frendi  army. 
The  town  was  important,  on  account  of  its  bri4ge 
over  the  Fbuei^ ;  it  must  have  been  occupied  fyt 
a  length  of  time.    By  destroying  it,  the  French  de*^ 
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prired  themtdveB  of  the  rescmices  which  it  wouUI 
have  afforded  thtm  duriiig  the  whole  of  the  war. 
In  war,  stfli  more  than  in  ordinary  life,  evil  most 
frequently  reverts  upon  its  author.  Ehren  if  morality 
SA  not  fort>id  usdess  crimes^  it  would  be  necessary 
to  jNrevent  them,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  led 
to  conmiit  them  from  ignorance  or  passion.  In  war, 
crimes  are  almost  always  fiaults. 

On  the  7th,  the  troops  of  Gtenaral  Lasalle  arrived 
at  Palenda.  Hie  sack  and  burning  of  Torreque^ 
mada  had  struck  terror  into  that  dty.  Three  or 
four  thousand  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Marechal- 
de^camp  Don  Diego  Tordesillas,  hastened  to  pro* 
ceed  to  Leon.  Hie  Bishop  of  Palencia  interceded 
for  mercy  for  his  dty.  Several  of  the  French  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  who  had  been  arrested  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  insurrection^  had  been  wrested  by  the 
clergy  from  the  fury  of  the  populace.  The  French 
entered  the  town  amicably^  and  proceeded  to  dis^ 
arm  the  inhabitants  of  the  province. 

The  Spanbh  General  Cuesta  occupied  the  excel- 
lent position  at  Cabezon,  two  leagues  from  Vallado- 
lid.  He  had  collected  at  that  point  between  five 
and  six  thousand  armed  peasants,  and  a  thousand 
soldiers,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  body-guards, 
and  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  horsemen  from 
the  Queen's  r^ment  of  cavalry.  His  army  was 
farther  increased  by  some  of  the  fugitives  firom  the 
disaster  of  S^ovia.  In  place  of  destroying,  or  at 
least  of  blocking  up,  the  bridge  over  the  Pisuerga,  and 
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taking  position  on  the  left  bank,  General  CueBta 
placed  his  troops  on  the  right  bank,  having  conse- 
quently the  diefile  in  his  rear.  The  passage  of  the 
bridge  was  defended  by  four  pieces  of  cannon.  With 
such  a  disposition,  one  might  be  certain  that  tbe 
very  best  troops  would  be  beaten.  How  much 
more  was  that  likely,  with  men  devoid  of  expe^ 
rience,  and  possessed  of  itio  other  talent  than  devo- 
tion and  patriotism. 

Marshal  Bessi^es,  anxious  to  crush  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  looking  on  Valladolid  as  its  principal  focua, 
was  resolved  against  all  half-measures.  General 
Merle's  division  was  ordered  to  qmt  Reynosa,  and 
to  come  and  suppcnrt  the  operations  of  General 
Lasalle.  The  latter,  while  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments, sent  a  summons  to  General  CuJesta  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  and  another  to  the  civil  authorities 
of  Valladolid  to  acknowle<%e  the  French  authority, 
with  a  promise  to  treat  the  inhabitants  with  cle- 
mency; both  letters  remained  unanswered.  Tbe 
bearers  of  them  were  ill-used,  and  would  probably 
-have  been  put  to  death,  liad  not  care  been  taken  to 
select  priests  for  the  mission. 

On  the  11th,  the  two  French  divisions  were  united 
at  Duenas,  a  little  village  six  leagues  from  Valla- 
dolid, below  the  junction  of  the  Carrion  with  the 
Pisuerga.  The  Generals  settled  the  plan  of  attack 
of  the  position  of  Cabezon.  General  Lasalle's  divi- 
sion Was  to  march  by  the  high  road  to  Valladolid, 
and  attack  the  Spaniards  in  front;  General  Merle^s 
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division  was  to  proceed  by  C<gid^  fVien8aldana» 
and  Zaratas,  in  order  to  cut  them  off  from  the  road 
to  Leon.  General  Cuesta's  dispo^cms  on  the  r%ht 
bank  of  the  Pisuerga,  in  front  of  Cabecoo^  warranted 
the  supposition  that  he  meant  to  retreat  upon  that 
town. 

On  the  12th)  at  six  in  the  morning,  the  divisions 
b^an  their  march  in  the  direction  previously  agreed 
upon.  An  out-post  of  fifty  Spanish  horse,  stationed 
at  the  Venta  de  Trigueros,  feU  back  on  the  approadi 
of  the  French  troops.  General  Lasalle  deptoyed  his 
cavaby,  and  caused  it  to  advanoe  in  order  of  battle 
on  the  plattau  to  the  right  of  the  road.  The  infan* 
try  was  i<mned  in  two  columns,  one  of  which  poshed 
on  straight  towards  the  bridge,  while  the  other  pro-* 
ceeded  akng  the  bank  of  the  Pisuerga,  masked  by 
the  convent  of  Palazuelos.  The  fire  of  the  sharp- 
shooters  commenced.  A  battery  of  six  pieces  of 
cannon  was  placed  in  front  of  the  bridge  of  Cabezon, 
and  enfiladed  its  whole  length. 

llie  Spanish  artillery,  badly  eqiii|^)ed  and  wretch- 
edly worked,  replied  very  feebly  to  the  force  of  the 
French  artiUery.  The  chief  of  the  squadron,  Wat- 
tiez,  at  the  head  of  fifty  cavalry,  and  supported  by 
a  battalion,  was  preparing  to  charge  the  Spanish 
battery,  when  the  Spaniards,  observing  his  intention, 
became  alarmed,  and  took  to  their  heels.  Those 
who  were  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  repassed 
the  bridge  in  disorder.  Twenty  horse-chasseurs  of 
the  2Snd  cut  their  way  through  thb  crowd,  and 
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carried;  off  the  four  pieces,  sAer  sabrii^  the  gunners. 
This  moremeiit  was  IcAowed  by  the  in£uitfy. 
The  ydtigeurs  ran  nearly  as  fest  as  the  horses. 
As  the  Spaniards  still  attempted  to  make  a  feeUe 
resistance  behind  Cabezon,  they  were  again  at* 
tacked.  Their  cavalry  took  to  flight;  five  or  six 
hundred  peasants  were  cut  to  pieces ;  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  had  been  already  drowned  in  the 
Pisuei^  Besides  the  four  pieces  of  cannon,  four 
thousand  muskets  were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

At  the  noise  of  the  first  musket-shots^  the  diviaioii 
of  General  Merle  quitted  the  road  to  Cigal^  where 
they  had  found  no  enemies,  turned  the  head  of  their 
column  to  the  left,  rejoined  General  Lasalle's  divi* 
sion,  and  assisted  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Spaniards. 

This  action,  which  was  conducted  with  resdkitioQ 
and  audacity,  cost  the  French  only  twelve  m^i 
killed  and  thirty  wounded.  The  position  of  Cabe* 
zon,  attacked  in  front,  if  it  had  been  defended  by 
good  soldiers,  would  have  been  impr^^ble.  But 
the  insurrectionary  levies  were  quite  poweiiess 
against  rq^ular  troops.  Nothing  however  could  be 
more  foolish  than  to  argu^  as  some  did,  from,  this 
admitted  inferiority,  that  the  conquest  of  Spain  was 
an  easy  matter. 

The  French  genei^  ludted  their  troops  at  the 
distance  of  a  lei^ue  from  Valladolid.  They  were 
unwilling  that  the  ardour  of  pursuit  should  lead  to 
the  plunder  of  that  city.  Marshal  Bessiires  hi^ 
recommended  them  to  treat  the  officers  and  soldiers 
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of  the  regular  troq»  generondy,  but  especially  to 
flfiare  ValladoliiL  Th^  example  of  Torrequemada 
was  sufficient  to  impress  a  salutary  ternnr. 

At  four  in  the  aftemooii»  the  principal  inhalutants 
of  the  dty,  with  the  Kshop  and  the  members  of  the 
Chancery  at  their  head^  came  out  to  meet  the  victor^ 
and  to  submit  themselves  and  thmr  ftUow-dtusens 
to  his  mercy.  The  FVench  troops  took  possession 
of  the  town. 

The  ISthf  14ih»  and  Iffth^  woe  occupied  in  car* 
lyitig  away  fimn  the  arsenal,  the  cannon,  muskets, 
and  warlike  ammunition  found  there,  and  in  for- 
warding to  Burgos  fifty  hostages,  sdected  from  the 
persons  of  the  greatest  influence  by  birth,  employ^ 
ments,  personal  character,  or  wealth. 

Neither  clemency  nor  severity  answered  any 
purpose.  The  prodamation  of  Josef^  Napolera» 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies*  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  give  a  fiivourable  diange  to  public  opini<m. 
Wherever  the  Frendi  arms  were  carried,  the  Ge-r 
aenls  compelled  the  persons  in  autlK»ity  to  take 
the  oa^  of  allegiance  to  the  new  King.  The  towns 
sent  deputations  to  him,  the  deigy  sang  Te  Deums ; 
the  insm^pents  were  beaten,  but  the  insurrection 
was  not  put  down.  In  a  short  time  it  becan^ 
necessary  to  extend  the  measure  of  disarming  to  all 
the  provinces  of  the  North  of  Spain.  This  raised 
the  anger  id  proud  men  to  the  hij^est  pitdb.  The 
soUiers  ci  the  regiment  of  Calatrava,  which  garri* 
soned  Bui^os,  deserted  daily :  it  was  obliged  to  be 
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disbanded.  The  roads  became  unsafe.  SiBf^ 
•  soldiers  carrying  despatches  were  assassinated. 
Marshal  Bessieres  .was  obliged  to  take  measures  of 
civil  police.  'Hie  monks,  curates,  and  alcaldes,  were 
made  responsible  for  disorders,  which  they  had  mo6t 
frequently  no  power  to  anticipate  or  to  prevent. 

The  expedition  against  Santander  had  been  only 
delayed  by  the  movenients  at  Valladolid.  Marshal 
Bessieres  gave  orders  for  its  being  resumed*  The 
insurgents  bad  returned  in  great  numbers  to  Bey- 
nosa.  They  had  pushed  troops  as  &r  as  Agoilar 
de  Campo  and  Herrera. 

On  the  16th  General  Lasalle  evacuated  Vallado^ 
lid,  and  went  to  take  position  at  Palenda,  behind 
the  Carrion.  He  was  ordered  to  cover  Bui^os  vdth 
two  battaHons,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  four 
pieces  of  cannon.  His  instructions  were,  te  keep  a 
good  look-out  on  Benavente  and  Medina  de  Bio^ 
Seco,  where  General  Cuesta  had  retired  to,  after  the 
disaster  at  Valladolid ;  to  keep  up  his  communica- 
tion with  General  Merle,  who  was  marching  against 
Santander ;  and  in  case  the  enemy  diowed  lumsdf^ 
to  &11  back  without  fighting. 

General  Merle  set  out  on  the  15th  from  VaUado* 
lid,  and  arrived  on  the  SOth  at  Reynosa,  meeting  with 
no  resistance.  His  force  amounted  to  ten  battalions, 
one  hundred  cavalry,  and  ten  pieces  of  artallay. 

The  General  of  Brigade,  Ducos,  left  Miranda  del 
Ebro  on  the  iGth,  with  four  battalions  and  fifty 
horses.     He  directed  his  course  by  Frias.  and  Son- 
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cfflo.  On  the  20th  he  arrived  at  the  fort  of  Puerto 
del  Escudo. 

The  Spanish  insurgents  waited  for  the  French, 
inrepared  to  defend  the  Venta  del  Escudo.  Their 
masses  were  drawn  up  on  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  range  of  defiles  through  which  the  high  road 
passes  between  Reynosa  and  Barcena  de  Pic  de 
Concha.  Eight  hundred  men,  with  two  eighteen- 
pounders,  were  posted  dose  to  Lantueno.  Another 
corps  of  equal  strength  was  posted  at  the  elbow  of 
Hie  fa^  road  between  Pesquera  and  La  Venta  de 
Biema. 

General  Merle  left  his  artiU^rj  at  Reynosa,  under 
the  protection  of  two  battalions,  as  it  could  only 
serve  to  embarrass  him  in  the  march  he  was  about 
to  make.  On  the  Slst,  at  sunrise,  he  put  the  rest 
of  his  troops  in  motion.  Two  columns,  of  three 
battalions  each,  scaled  the  mountains  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  proceeded  along  their  summits.  The 
General  himself  marched  with  two  battalions  along 
the  high  road.  When  he  arrived  at  Lantueno,  he 
was  received  with  some  discharges  of  cannon  and 
musketry.  The  drums  instantly  beat  the  chai^;  the 
two  eighteen-pounders  were  captured ;  the  Spaniards 
took  to  flight.  The  wing-columns  overthrew  all 
they  met 'with.  Five  companies,  detached  as  sharp- 
diooters,  were  sufficient  to  put  to  the  rout  the  corps 
of  the  insurgents,  which  was  posted  at  the  Venta 
de  Bi^ma.  The  same  evening  the  three  French 
oAmnns  were  united  at  Barcena  de  Pic  de  Concha. 

VOL.   II.  s 
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General  Duoos,  on  the  same  day,  carried  the 
strong  position  of  Puerto  del  £scudo>  whare  there 
were  two  thousand  insui^nts  and  four  pieces  of 
cannon. 

On  the  2Sd,  General  Merle  continued  his  march 
in  three  colunms.  Between  Las  Fraguas  and  Soma- 
hoz,  the  road  is  scooped  out  of  the  rode  for  the 
space  of  three  qu^irters  of  a  mile ;  on  (me  side  rises 
a  perpendicular  mountain,  on  the  other  is  a  deep 
precipice,  at  the.  bottom  of  which  flows  the  Besaja. 
The  Spaniards  had  barred  the  defile  by  an  enormous 
abattis  of  two  hundred  feet  deep,  behind  which  two 
four*pounders  and  a  body  of  troops  wete  placed  to 
defend  it.  The  Spaniards,  seeing  the  piogress  of 
the  right  and  left  columns  on  their  flanks  and  in 
their  rear,  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked  in  finrnt, 
but  retreated  in  great  haste,  while  the  French  were 
destroying  the  abattis.  General  Merle  united  his 
forces  at  Somahoz,  and  led  them  the  same  day  to 
Torre-Lav^a. 

On  the  23d  he  entered  Santfmder.  The  brigade 
of  General  Ducos,  which  had  gone  by  the  road  of 
Puerto  del  Escudo  and  Trambas  Mestas,  arrived 
there  the  same  day. 

The  Bishop  of  Santander  and  the  insunrectioDal 
Junta  took  refuge  in  the  Asturias.  The  English 
frigate,  the  Cosutck^  which  had  made  its  appearance 
in  the  roads  two  days  previously,  landed  a  detach- 
ment in  order  to  blow  up  and  spike  the  cfumon 
which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.    The 
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French  advmiced  guard  comp^ed  it  to  re-embark. 
The  body  of  the  insurrection  was  thus  dissolved, 
without  bloodshed. 

The  events  of  the  2d  of  Mayhad  resounded  through 
Arnigon.*  The  Arragonese,  long  the  enemies  and 
always  the  rivals  of  the  CastiUans,  now  showed  as 
much  love  for  their  country,  and  equal  fidelity  to 
thdr  unfortunate  sovefeign.  At  the  banning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  they  had  honoured  themselves 
by  ^hting  agaimt  the  Bourbons ;  at  the  beginning 
ilf  the  nineteenth,  they  immortalized  themselves  by 
figbting^/or  them.  When  Sarragossa  rose,  its  pusilla- 
nimous chiefe  showed  themsdves'  incapable  of  direct* 
ing  a  i)eopIe  whose  passions  were  completdy  roused. 
On  the  99th  of  May,  twenty  thousand  of  its  dtizens 
proclaimed  Don  Josef  Revolledo  de  Palafox,  Captains- 
general  of  Arragon.  Palafox  belonged  to  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respected  fiunilies  in  the  pro- 
vince. Very  young,  handsome,  and  inexperienced, 
possessed  of  no  other  accomplishments  than  playing 
on  the  guitar,  dancing,  and  graceful  horsemanship, 
biigadier  of  the  King's  body-guards,  his  sole  recom- 
mendation to  the  ccmfidence  of  the  people  was  his 
fiddity  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  whom  he  had  accompa- 
nied  to  Bayonne.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  de- 
positary of  his  Sovereign  s  last  commands.    He  was 

•  As  the  Bourbons  had  treated  Arragon  as  a  coopered 
fiypH^f^,  a  semliiMHit  of  hatred  to  them  was  kept  up  tliere>  gnd 
tha  laalceatfBiti  were  still  denominated  The  Arragonese  party. 
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not  yet  known  to  possess  either  capacity  or  energy* 
But  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  people:  he  instantly  put  an  end  to  all  the 
popular  commotions^  and  exhibited  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  duties  of  his  office.  As  he 
had  been  named  1[>y  inspiiration,  he  justified  the  old 
adage:   Vox papuli,  vox  Dei. 

The  kingdom  of  Arragon  was  destitute  of  troops 
of  the  line,  of  arms  and  of  ammunition.  AU 
these  were  created  by  patriotism  and  the  thirst  f<Mr 
vengeance.  The  Captain-general  called  out  the 
officers  and  soldiers  on  half-pay ;  they  formed,  with 
some  remains  of  troops  of  the  line,  the  nucleus  of 
the  army  of  Arragon^  The  soldiers  who  had  deserted 
fi*om  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  French,  came 
and  enlisted  in  the  new  regiments.  Some  evea 
came  firom  Madrid  and  Pampeluna.  Engineer-offi- 
cers came  fi*om  the  school  of  Alcala,  where  they 
were  employed  in  instruction.  New  battalions  were 
created,  in  which  the  students  enlisted  themselves* 
To  these  corps  was  given  the  name  of  tercios^  under 
which  the  famous  Spanish  bands,  in  the  sixteentli 
century,  had  filled  Italy  with  their  renown.  An 
artillery  equipage  of  sixteen  pieces  was  organized. 
The  muskets  in  the  arsenal  and  dispersed  throughout 
the  country  were  collected.  Pikes  wctc  manufac- 
tured. Po»wder  was  obtained  firom  the  manu&ctory 
of  Villa  FeUche. 

So  large  a  force,  organized  with  so  much  cderity 
at  thirty  leagues  distance  from  the  French  firontier. 
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stouck  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  edifice  which 
Napoleon  wished  to  erect  in  Spain.  The  Emperor 
did  not  wait,  in  order  to  extinguish  this  conflagra- 
tion, till  the  flames  had  reached  the  Pyrenees.  He 
ordered  Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  General-of-brigade, 
to  march  against  Sarragossa  with  five  thousand  foot, 
eight  hundred  horse,  and  some  pieces  of  field  artillery. 

The  corps  of  Greneral  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  was 
assembled  at  Pampeluna.  The  first  and  second  re- 
giments of  the  Vistula  formed  the  third  part  of  his 
infantry.  *  His  cavalry  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
a  raiment  of  Polish  Lancers.  The  General  had 
also  with  him  a  few  pieces  of  field  artillery.  Who 
could  have  imagined  that  a  city,  with  a  peculation 
,  of  fifty  thousand  souls,  and  destitute  of  fortifications, 
could  stand  a  si^  ? 

On  the  7th,  he  appeared  before  Tudela.  General 
Palafox,  informed  of  his  march,  had  sent  into  that 
town  five  hundred  fusileers  of  Arragon,  under  the 
CHrdo^  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  de  Lazan, 
T(H*the  purpose  of  defending  the  passage  of  the  Ebro, 
in  concert  with  the  armed  population.  The  bridge 
was  broke.  The  French  crossed  the  river  in  boats, 
carried  the  town,  and  took  some  old  pieces  of  artil- 
lery which  the  inhabitants  had  dug  up.  After  re- 
pairing the  bridge,  which  was  necessary  for  keeping 
up  the  communication  with  Pampeluna,  they  con- 
tinued their  march  to  Sarragossa. 

Informed  of  the  passage  of  the  Ebro,  General 
Palafox  went  to  meet  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of 
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nine  thousand  ne^ly  raised  troops^  half  armed  and 
undisciplined^  two  hundred  cavaby  of  the  line,  and 
eight  guns  worked  by  old  artilierj-men;  badlj  or- 
ganized, however,  for  field  service.  He  took  posi- 
tion at  Mallen,  on  the  rivulet  of  Huecha.  On  the 
13th  the  French  army  made  its  appearance.  The 
fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  lasted  a  very  short 
time.  The  Arragonese,  being  quite  unabie  to  resist 
a  vigorous  charge  of  the  Polish  Lancers,  were 
broke  and  put  to  the  rout,  with  the  loss  of  five  pieces 
of  cannon.* 

The  Arragonese  certainly  were  not  deficient 
either  in  courage  or  devotedness.  They  have  since 
proved  to  Europe  that  they  knew  how  to  die  for 
their  country  and  its  independence.  But  they  had 
not  yet  learned  that  military  system  whidi  unites' 
individual  forces  in  one  solid  mass,  to  render  them 
more  disposable  and  more  terrible.  They  had  not 
been  exercised  in  manoeuvres.  They  were  not 
steeled  against  the  moral  impression  which  is  caused 
by  the  approach  of  danger.  Such  young  troops  can- 
not be  brought  into  the  field  with  impunity,  to  meet 
well*trained  soldiers.  The  cavalry,  and  especially 
the  (avalry  armed  with  lances,  is  the  terror  of  newly 
raised  troops.     The  sabre  strikes  at  the  distance  of 

*  Palafox  was  accuaed  of  rashness  for  having  ye&tuied  to 
meet  the  victorious  army  of  Europe^  at  the  head  of  an  undisci- 
plined peasantry.  Fortunate  are  the  nations  in  which^  during 
politieal  convulsions,  some  men  are  to  be  found  capable  of 
similar  acts  of  rashness ! 
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two  paces;  the  lance  wiH reach  to  twenty.  Hedges, 
iHisheSy  and  every  sdrt  of  obstacle,  will  not  protect 
the  rvnaway  from  it. 

The  French  army  made  no  halt  after  the  victory. 
A  fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Xakm.  On  the  14th  it  took  Alagon. 
On  the  I6th  it  was  at  the  gates  of  Sarragossa. 
There  was  some  firing  in  the  olive^plantations  which 
surround  the  city.  The  Arragonese  returned  in 
disorder  within  the  compass  of  their  walls.  A 
French  battalion  ventured  to  follow  them,  and 
advanced  alcftig  the  great  street  of  the  Courso,  as 
&r  as  the  convent  of  Santa  Ingracia.  It  did  not 
meet  with  any  serious  resistance ;  but  observing  the 
preparations  making  for  defence,  it  was  afraid  that 
the  people  were  only  waiting  until  it  had  penetrated 
fiEurther  into  the  town  in  order  to  surround  it.  In 
such  a  situatioD  the  Polish  lances  would  have  been 
quite  powerless ;  the  order  of  old  troops  would  have 
answered  no  puipose,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
break  and  disperse  themselves  in  order  to  attack 
and  vanquish. 

The  retareat  of  the  French  battalion  emboldened 
the  populace  of  Sarragossa,  and  was  the  signal  of 
defence.  Four^and-twenty  hours  were  quite  suffi* 
cient  to  put  the  dty  out  of  fear  of  any  surprise. 

Sarragossa,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
Romans,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  EIhx),  in 
an  extensive  and  fruitful  plain,  in  the  midst  of 
groves,  vin^ards,  fields  of  olive-trees,  gardens,  and 
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rural  villas.  The  slope  of  the  vaUej  b^[ins  to 
ascend  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  fiErthoms 
from  the  river.  A  plateau,  called  Monte  Torrero^ 
commands  the  town  at  dght  hundred  fathoms 
distance.  The  canal  of  Arragon  runs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pUteau,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  river. 
On  the  left  bank  is  a  suburb  which  stands  lower 
than  the  city.  A  fine  stone  bridge  ccHumunicates 
from  Sarragossa  to  this  suburb. 

The  dty  is  encompassed  by  a  wall  ten  fieet 
high  and  three  feet  thick,  built  with  bricks  and 
rough  stones.  A  road  planted  with  trees  runs  aloi^ 
this  wall,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  extent.  Churches 
built  of  stone,  and  convents  built  of  brick,  distributed 
partly  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  partly  in  the 
outskirts,  have  the  appearance  of  detached  bastions; 

The  people  of  Sarragossa  are  robust,  vigorous, 
fiery,  seditious,  and  steeled  against  the  intemper- 
ature  of  the  air.  Liberty  has  remained  there 
longer  than  in  any  other  city  of  Spain. 

The  determination  to  defend  the  city  was  not  the 
result  of  any  concerted  plan  between  the  military 
and  civil  authorities.  History  will  asoibe  the 
whole  glory  of  it  to  the  loyal  and  generous  population, 
whose  sublime  instinct  taught  them  to  estimate  their 
own  strength,  and  who  never  hesitated  to  sacri&se 
their  private  interests  to  the  most  holy  of  causes. 
The  Captain-general,  despairing  of  saving  the  dty, 
quitted  Sarragossa  on  the  very  day  the  French  en- 
tered it,  by  the  suburb  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
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with  the  remakis  of  the  army  which  had  been  beaten 
at  MaUen ;  he  was  firflowed  by  the  monks,  the  mob 
ocatcMTs,  and  some  of  those  who  led  the  public  opi- 
nion. His  intention  was  to  rally  the  troops,  to  call 
the  country-peoi^e  to  arms,  and  to  form  a  fresh 
army  in  order  to  fight  the  French  again.  He 
mardied  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  crossed  it 
at  Pina^  proceeded  to  Bdchite,  and  demanded  suc- 
cours of  the  Juntas  of  Soria,  Siguenza,  and  Valencia. 
The  battalion  of  Versaye,  an  Arragonese  officer  of 
the  Walloon  Guards,  had  been  sent,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection,  to  Calatayud,  in 
order  to  keep  watch  on  the  road  to  Madrid,  from 
which  an  attack  was  expected  ;  it  now  rejoined  its 
oommander-in-cfaief  with  three  thousand  newly  raised 
sddiers.  Palafox  left  Bdchite,  and  arrived  on  the 
Slst  at  Almunia.  His  united  army  might  consist  of 
from  five  to  six  thousand  infantry,  one  hundred  ca- 
valry, and  fimr  pieces  of  artillery.  He  might  still 
try  the  fate  of  arms,  and  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
capitaL  The  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  however,  was 
a  good  deal  cooled.  The  battles  of  Mallen  and  of 
AlagiHi  had  taught  them  that  courage  does  not 
aLwttys  supply  the  want  of  experience.  The  sortie 
from  Sarragossa  had  shaken  their  confidence.  There 
were  not  wanting  counseUors  timid  enough  to  pro- 
pose a  retreat  upon  Valencia,  as  the  only  means 
of  not  compromising  the  army.  The  young  General 
announced  that  he  would  give  passports  to  all  who 
wished  to  go  to  Valencia.     His  address  to  the  soldiers 
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was  mmfljf  *^  Let  them  llmt  love  me  Iblmr  me  T 
^-and  the  whole  army  fUlc^v^ed  hifli. 

On  the  23d  the  Arragonese  armj  began  its  march 
to  Epila,  m  order  to  threaten  iJiecommuiiicatiDii  of 
the  French  with  Tudda.  General  Lefebyre-Desp- 
nouettes  was  informed  in  the  morning  that  the  Btfrn^ 
niards  were  marching  directlj  to  meet  him.  At  ei^it 
in  the  evening  they  arrived.  He  did  not  allow  them 
time  to  form  in  order  of  battle,  but  instantly  made  a 
tigorotts  attack  on  them.  They  fled  in  all  direct 
tions ;  thdbr  cannon  were  taken,  and  they  lost  two 
thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  snrri- 
▼ors  retreated  to  Calataynd. 

The  campaign  ef  Arragon  had  not  then  cost  the 
Frendi  two  himdred  mea.  General  Palafioac  at  last 
fdt  that  the  matdi  was  too  unequaL  His  troops 
could  not  keep  the  fidd :  behind  wails,  and  a^oou^ 
raged  by  the  populati<Hi,  they  might  do  the  enemy 
some  injury.  He  remained  a  few  days  at  Cala- 
tayud  to  rally  the  fugitives.  He  made  his  troops 
return  to  Sarragossa  in  two  columns^  and  he  himself 
re-entared  the  city  on  the  1st  of  July,  sixteen  days 
after  he  had  left  it.  The  battalion  of  Versaye  re* 
mained  at  Calatajhid  with  some  depots,  which  were 
soon  filled  up  with  fresh  recruits. 

The  first  attempt  ^  General  Le&bvre-Desnonattes 
on  Sarragossa  had  demonstrated  the  impossibili^ 
of  taking  the  place  with  fidd*pieces.  At  Pampe- 
luna  and  at  Bayonne  a  8i^;e-equipage  was  formed  of 
forty-six  cannon,  among  which  were  four  twelve* 
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iodi  Moiten  md  twAv^  bcrtriteers.  A  whde  moaHh 
was  employed  in  expedHang  the  caniagefl,  aad  trans- 
portb^  the  amiamiitioo^  At  the  end  of  June  the 
Clenend-Q&diyision  Verdier  brought  two  thousand 
aen  with  him  bafoie  Sarragossa^  and  took  the  com- 
Biandof  the  asge»  as  the  superior  dficer.  Thearmj 
remvcd  a  £Mrther  reinfiircesDent  of  eight  hundred 
Poartuguese,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-ge- 
neral Gomez  Freire.  This  reinforcement  consisted 
of  the  tStk  battalion  of  infimtry,  and  a  battalion  of 
dusseurs,  whidi  had  remained  in  Kacay  since  tke 
IMttsage  of  the  oxps  of  troops  of  the  Marqms  d'Alome; 
but  diminished  by  the  eontiniiad  desertions.  Thus 
were  the  Portuguese  sddiers>  united  with  the  French, 
about  to  combat  and  eKfanrmuiate  the  Spaniards.; 
while  in  Portugal  their  fiithers  and  brothers^  cordi- 
ally unitii^  witti  the  Spaniaida,  and  making  common 
cause  with  them,  were  carrying  on  a  deadly  war 
i^^nst  the  French. 

The  whole  army  employed  against  Sarragossa  did 
not  ^Lceed  eight  thousand  men.  The  dty  commu- 
nicated  with  the  coulitry  in  erery  direction.  No 
tro(q[)s  had  yet  sppeaxtd  before  the  suburb  on  the 
kft  bank  of  the  Ebra  The  amrid  of  their  rein- 
forcements determined  the  be8iq;ers  to  invest  the 
place.  On  the  8l7th  they  obtained  posaesnon  of  the 
works  on  the  Monte  Torrero^  badly  defended  by  a 
tiiousand  of  the  dty  militia, who  kept  garrison  there; 
Monte  Torrero  is  a  hill  which  omimands  the  dty 
on  the  south  side,  at  the  distance  of  eight  hundred 
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fisithoms.  On  the  top  of  this  hiH  were  vast  aod  so* 
lidly  constructed  magazines,  which  contained  timber 
for  building,  the  iron  tools,  utensils,  and  w<n*kshops  ne* 
cessarj  for  the  service  of  the  Royal  Canal  of  Arragon. 
There  materials  were  found  to  serve  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  of  rafts.  The  zealous  and  skilfol 
French  engineers  did  in  a  week,  what  would  in  oth&r 
armies  have  taken  a  month  to  execute.  On  the 
nth  of  July  some  troops  were  thrown  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  bdRne  the  village  of  Saint  Lam- 
bert! The  ^mnish  troops,  who  attempted  to  oppom 
the  passage  of  the  river,  were  driven  back  into  the 
suburb.  On  the  12th,  the  bridge  of  boats  was  fixed* 
The  blockade  of  Sarragossa  was  then  cmnpleted ;  if 
that  term  can  be  applied  to  the  dispersion  of^eight 
thousand  men  round  a  circumference  of  three  thou^ 
sand  fJEithoms,  defended  by  twenty  thousand  armed 
men ;  a  blockade  which  straitened,  but  never  pre* 
vented  the  introduction  of  provisions  into  the  jiace. 

The  investment  of  Sarragossa  was  preceded  by 
several  combats,  sorties,  and  attacks,  from  within 
and  from  without :  these  we  shall  relate  when  the  or- 
der of  events  brings  us  to  the  narrative  of  the  si^e. 

After  the  defeat  of  Cabezon,  General  Cuesta  ral* 
Ued  the  remains  of  his  anny  at  Benavente.  He 
summoned  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
to  arms ;  he  raised  new  levies ;  he  waited  for^  the 
army  of  Galida. 

The  kingdom  of  Galicia  is  the  most  truly  Catholic 
province  of  l^pain.     A  host  and  chalice  in  its  coat 
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ei  arms,  attest  the  purity  of  its  fidth.  It  prides  it* 
sdf  in  the  possession  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  hxAj 
Protector  of  ^lain,  of  the  General  who  vanquished 
the  Moors.  Notwithstanding  its  maritime  connex* 
ions,  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  in|iabitants 
exhibit  no  proofe  of  the  influence  of  foreign  inter- 
course. The  country  papulation  is  virtuous  and  la- 
bmous ;  it  has  but  one  cry — God  and  the  King ! 

The  invasion  of ^  the  French,  the  treachery  of 
Bigronne,  tiie  execntioos  of  the  2d  of  May,  produoed 
as  strong,  parhaps  a  stronger,  impression  in  Gidicia 
than  it  had  done  anywhere.  Enj^d  availed  hersdf 
oiiU     It  is  the  point  which  is  nearest  to  her. 

Don  Antonio  Filangieri,  Captain-general  of  the 
province,  bdi^  old,  was  roplaced  by  Don  Joaquin 
Sake.  This  general,  of  Irish  origin,  was  descended 
firom  the  Halces  of  the  county  of  Galway.  He  was 
the  son  id  a  merchant  of  Velez-Malaga,  and  one  of 
the  best  officers  that  the  military  school  of  Puerto 
de  Santa  Maria  (established  by  Count  O'Reilly)  had 
produced.  He. had  served  in  the  regiment  of  Ame- 
rica as  lieutenant  and  adjutant.  In  the  war  of  the 
Bevdution  he  had  made  the  campa^  of  Roussillon 
and  of  Catalonia,  as  major  of  the  Castilian  Vdun- 
teers ;  he  was  woimded  at  the  capture  of  the  heights 
of  San  iMceiazo  de  la  Maya.  After  the  peace  he 
was  made: colonel  of  the  cro^nm  volunteers.  The 
Spanish  revolution  found  him  a  brigadier.  His  no- 
floinatioa  to  the  rank  df  marechal^de-camp  was  one 
of  the  last  acts  of  the  government  of  Charies  IV. 
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The  universal  voice  of  Gaficit  odled  him  to  tt»  su- 
preme command. 

The  army  of  GhiUcia  was  formed  at  Lugo  dnring 
the  month  of  Jime.  The  peofde  enlisted  with  the 
greatest  jeagemess  in  the  battalions  of  volunteers, 
il^gknd  sent  fifty  tlumsand  mvskets  and  suits  of 
olothing.  From  the^  floating  tombs  in  whidi  die 
heaped  up  her  prisoner^  she  had  exhumated  all  the 
Spaniards  whom  the  breach  of  ^  treaties  as  mudi  as 
the  force  of  arms  had  thrown  into  her  'power.  These 
were  newly  clothed,  armed,  equiiqied,  and  sent  tn^ 
Corunna.  Lieutenant^colonel  Doyk  and  other  Eng^ 
lish  officers  who  had  accompanied  the  transports' 
remained  with  the  l^anirii  troops,  to  superintend 
Blad  direct  tiie  employment  of  the  means  supplied 
by  the  British  nation. 

The  return  of  the  Spanish  troc^  firom  the  North 
of  Portugal,  composed  of  the  Kkig's  rq^iment,  called 
Immemorial^*  the  r^^ents  of  Sarragossa,  Minorca, 
Arragon,  Naples,  Navarre,  Balbastro,  Girona,  ami 
etha^,  increased  the  new  army.  It  was  formed 
into  four  divisions ;  the  two  strongest  and  best  oiw 
ganazed  left  Lugo  at  the  end  of  June  with  General 
Blake.  They  crossed  the  mountains,  and  arrived 
on  the  6th  of  July  at  Benavente,  whose  the  juiK>- 
tion  d£  the  army  of  GaUda  waa  effected  with  the 
remains  which  had  been  rallied  by  Gaieral  Chiesta, 

*  So  <»i)led>  beoaole  its  odfioal  ftnttatifngO^bsckaaiMrss 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  tbe  exact  date  is  unknown. 
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aod  to  which,  the  ptrnfom  mmt  oi  the  Army  of 
Castik  had  been  given. 

Maithal  Bessi^ies  was  not  infinrmed  of  the  de- 
ptrtnre  of  the  Spanish  troops  from  Portugal ;  but 
he  knew  vaguely  that  an  armj  was  fcMrming  in  Ga^ 
fieia.  Some  randan  reports  announced  the  laiMiing 
of  the  English^  but  more  certain  intdligence  made 
it  no  longer  doubtfiil  that  General  Cuesta  was  fiorm- 
ifl^  a  new  army  behind  the  Eda*  The  French  ge- 
neral foresaw  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
his  right  flank  would  be  menaced  by  considerable 
fiircesy  and  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  unite  the 
whole  of  his  own  to  enalde  him  to  go  and  meet  the 
enemy.  General  Lasalle»  who  commanded  the  van- 
guard at.  Palendat  wm  obliged  to  said  his  scouts 
in  every  direction^  through  the  close  and  fertile  coun- 
try circumsciibed  by  the  Carrion,  the  Douro,  the 
£sla»  imd  the  mountmns  of  Asturias.  General 
Merle's  division  was  called  back  to  Palencia.  At 
Sanfsander  only  three  beittalions  were  left  under  Ge. 
ncral  Gaulms*  The  wwks  of  the  fortresses  of  Pan- 
cowo  and  Burgos  were  oompleted  so  as  to  secure  them 
against  a  ooup-detmain ;  the  latler  was  put  in  a  con- 
dition to  keep  this  great  city  in  check,  as  it  would 
probaUy  be  soon  left  to  itsdf.  The  artilleiy  and 
vktnalling  services  had  been  made  so  as  to  render 
the  army  moveable  and  strimg. 

The  corps-d'ario^  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  was 
weakened  by  the  continual  movement  of  corps  of 
stragglers  and  supplementary  battalions  on  Madrid, 
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and  espedaUj  by  the  departure  of  the  troops  sent  to 
beside  Sarragossa.  To  fill  up  the  v^unium,  the 
fourth  light,  the  fifteenth  of  the  line,  and  the  third 
of  the  Parisian  Guards  entered  Spain ;  they  formed 
a  division  under  the  orders  of  General  Mouton,  the 
Emperor's  aid-de-camp.*  Thb  was  the  first  time, 
that  regiments  which  had  been  at  Friedland  had 
crossed  the  Pyrenees.  They  were  justly  looked 
upon  as  superior  to  the  troops  already  there.  This 
circumstance  caused  General  Mouton's  soldiers  to 
be  styled  the  division  ^Mitc. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  news  reached  But^os  of  the 
arrival  of  the  army  of  Galicia  upon  the  Esla.  The 
troops  of  Castile  were  already  at  Medina  de  Bio 
Seco.  Grenerals  Blake  and  Cuesta  gave  out  pub- 
licly that  they  meant  to  mardi  straight  to  Valladolid. 

Marshal  Bessieres,  determined  to  prevent  them, 
set  out  from  Burgos  on  the  9th  with  his  reserve, 
consisting  of  the  regiment  of  fusileers,  with  the  ca- 
valry and  the  aitillery  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  ar- 
rived at  Palencia  on  the  following  day.  General  Mou-» 
ton's  division  arrived  there  on  the  12th.  The  army 
was  immediately  oi^nized  for  battle.  General  La- 
salle  8  division,  marching  as  the  head  of  the  column, 
was  composed  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  tenth 
hussars,  and  the  twenty-second  of  horse-chasseurs, 
and  of  the  brigade  of  General  Sabathier,  four  bat- 
talions strong,  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  pro- 

*  Afierwarda  Count  of  Lob«a. 
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Visional.  General  Merie's  division  had  two  bri- 
gades of  infantry  commanded  by  General  Darmagnac 
and  Ducos»  and  composed,  the  first  of  one  battalion 
ci  the  forty-seventh,  one  battalion  of  the  third  Swiss, 
one  battalion  of  the  fourteenth  provisional ;  the  se- 
cond of  the  thirteenth  provisional  regiment,  four  bat- 
talions. General  Mouton's  division  had  only  the 
fourth  light  and  the  fifteenth  of  the  line ;  for  the 
three  battalions  of  the  municipal  guard  of  Paris  re- 
mained at  \^ttoria,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  commu- 
nications. The  reserve  was  formed  of  the  raiment 
of  fusileers  of  the  imperial  guard,  and  of  three  fine 
squadrons,  one  of  chasseurs,  one  of  dragoons,  and  one 
of  gendarmes  d' elite.  The  army  had  with  it  thirty- 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  of  which  eight  accompanied 
each  of  the  fil^t  two  divisions ;  the  division  deUte 
had  six,  and  the  reserve  ten.  The  soldiers  car- 
ried bread  for  three  days  in  their  haversacks.  A 
supply  of  biscuit  for  five  days  accompanied  the 
troops  in  waggons. 

On  the  ISth,  before  one  in  the  morning,  the  army 
set  out  for  Palencia.  It  marched  during  the  night, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  heat :  it  was  desirous  of 
commencing  the  action  at  day*break,  from  the  cer- 
tainty it  had  of  isuccess,  and  the  wish  to  have  the 
whole  day  before  it  in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
victory.  The  army  took  position,  the  right  at  the 
Torre  de  Mormajas,  and  the  left  at  Ampiidia.  The 
reconnoissances  sent  in  the  evening  to  the  con- 
vent of  Mortollance,  brought  back  word  that  the 
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Spfiniards  ware  at  Me<)ina  de  Rio  Seco,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty^five  thousand  men  with  thirty  pieces  ci 
cannon. 

On,  the  14|;h  at  two  in  the  morning,  the  French 
army  marched  in  two  columns  in  the  direction  of 
Medina  de  Bio  Seco.  At  break  of  day,  the  cavahry 
of  General  Lasalle  discovered  two  hundred  Spanish 
cavalry  at  Palacios,  who  instantly  retreated.  Mar* 
shal  Bessieres  ordered  General  Lasalle  to  deploy  the 
cavalry  in  front  of  Palacios^  but  to  remain  quiet : 
while  the  two  columns  were  collected  and  thrown 
into  masses  in  the  rear  of  the  cavalry,  the  Spanish 
posttioin  was  carefully  examined. 

Palacios  is  at  the  distance  of  a  league  and  a  half 
from  Rio  Seco ;  it  is  a  country  of  plains  and  culti* 
vation.  The  Sequillo  runs  at  a  short  distance  firora 
the  road.  In  winter  and  in  spring  the  heavy  rains 
attack  and  undermine  the  upper  plateaux,  and  far- 
row them  with  ravines^  which  are  difficult  to  culti* 
vate.  These  plateaux  are  full  of  stones,  which,  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  fields,  are  removed,  and  then 
employed  to  make  boundary  walls  of  two  or  three 
&et  high  round  each  property.  As  the  fields  which 
surround  the  towns  are  better  cultivated  than  the 
rest  of  the  country,  these  inclosures  are  in  such  situ- 
ations more  numerous,  and  present  greater  obstadea 
to  troops  ;  notwithstanding,  they  are  an  insufficient 
check  to  infantry,  as  the  soldiers  can  easily  throw 
down  the  stones,  and  even  the  cavalry  can  leap  over 
th^n. 
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The  l^nish  army  was  formed  in  two  lines  at  the 
moment  the  French  cavalry  dune  up.  The  first 
Une,  consisting  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  in* 
^ntry,  covered  a  fdateau  which  itwas  dtfScult  to 
approach  in  front,  and  was  supported  by  a  battery  of 
fifteen  pieces*  The  second  line  was  placed  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  fiithoms  fnm 
the  firsts  a»d  projected  greatly  beyond  it  on  the  left ; 
it  was  more  numerous,  consisted  of  better  troops, 
and  had  a  formidable  artillery  in  the  centre.  The 
cavalry  was  placed  a  little  in  the  rear  o£  the  first 
Hne,  and  within  a  short  distance  from  the  road. 

Marshal  Bessieres,  having  reconnoitred  the  Spa^ 
nish  position,  manoeuvred  so  as  to  throw  the  majo- 
rity of  his  forces  into  the  enormous  space  which 
separated  the  two  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  overwhdm 
the  first  line  before  the  second  could  come  to  its 
assistance.  General  Sabathier's  brigade  of  infantry, 
ftmned  in  battalions  in  close  column,  commenced  the 
action,  and  attacked  the  plateau  in  front,  while  CJe*- 
neral  Merles  division  ascended  it  l^  the  escarpment 
on  the  side  next  the  road.  Two  sqiuidrons  of  ca- 
valry, led  by  General  Lasalle  between  the  two  lines, 
eharged  the  ^mnish  cavalry.  The  three  movements 
were  simultaneous ;  the  French  artillery  was  supe- 
rior to  the  Spanish  artillery  in  number  and  in  qua- 
Hty ;  a  swarm  of  voHigeurs  preceded  the  attaddng 
eotumns.  The  French  generals  were  only  occupied 
in  preventing  the  soldiers  ftam  running :  in  one  in- 
stant the  position  was  carried,  the  &rst  line  of  the 
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tnemj  broken,  the  cannon  taken,  and*  the  gromid 
covered  with  more  than  dlght  hundred  dead  nieii» 
most  of  them-kiUed  by  thrusts  of  the  bayonet  ; 
Meanwhile  the  second  Spanish  line  assumed  Uie 
offensive;  two  strong  columns,  supported  by  the 
reserve  artiUery  of  the  army,  rallied  the  fugitives, 
and  marched  with  the  apparent  intention  of  retak- 
ing the  plateau;  they  were  very  soon  engaged 
with  General  Mouton's  division.  The  sharpshooters 
of  this  division  weace  chained  by  three  hundred  of 
the  royal  carabineers  and  body-guard,  and  driven 
into  a  ditch.  The  cavalry  of  ihe  imperial  guard 
rushed  to  thdr  assistance,  and  beat  back  the  Spanish 
cavalry  upon  their  infantry.  General  Merle's  divi« 
sion  had  continued  to  ma^ch  in  the  direction  4»f  its 
first  movement,  had  traversed  the  front  of  the  first 
field  of  battle,  and  was  now  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
Spanish  columns  of  the  second  line.  The  oiemy's 
infiEtntry  was  gaining  ground,  the  artillery  of  the 
guard  was  compromised,  two  cannon  even  were  in 
the  enemy's  possession  for  a  few  seconds ;  the  de- 
cisive moment  was  now  come,  and  the  French  com- 
mander did  not  allow  it  to  escape.  He  ordered  Ge- 
neral Merle's  division  to  make  a  change  from  fitn^ 
to  r^t,  and  to  charge  with  bayonets.  The  two 
infiEmtries  then  came  in  contact ;  Mouton  on  the  left 
flank  with  a  squadron  of  hone  chasseurs,  seasonably 
propelled  against  the  head  of  the  column,  completed 
its  confusion ;  it  was  broken  and  took  to  flight ;  the 
battle  was  then  gained.     From  all  parts  the  enemy 
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retoeated  in  disorder;  from  all  parts  the  Franck 
msaes  came  up  at  a  nmnmg  pace.  The  ^laaiards 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  at  Rio  Sece^  in  order  to 
coTer  tiieir  retreat  General  Mouton,  not  (kigning 
to  return  tfaeir  foe,  carried  the  town  at  the  point 
of  the  ba/onet,  and  put  its  defenders  to  the  sword. 
The  cavahry  pursued  the  fugitives  on  the  road  to 
Beaar&ite^  and  made.  ticniUe  slau^ter  among 
them. 

The  %amdi  anny  which  fought  at  Medina  de 
Bio  Seco  was  thirty  thousand  strong;^  the  French 
^naj  consisted  of  from  ten  to  twelre  thousand  m^ 
&ntry  and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry.  The  artiflery 
was  nearly  equal  on  each  side%  The  Spaniards  lost 
fifibeen  pieces  of  cannon  and.  five  thousand  men.  The 
loss  of  the  Frendi  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
five  men  killed^  and  four  hundred  wounded. 

The  battle  of  Bio  Seco  was  not  dishonourabie  to 
tiie  Spaniards :  they  were  more  numarous^  and  thef 
were  beaten;  but  they  disputed  the  victory.  It 
was  a  spedanen  of  the  old  Spanish  army^  wfaieh 
showed  what  it  might  have  done ;  it  was  a  great 
deal  for  a  new  army  trying  its  strength  for  the  first 
time  with  troops  inured  to  war;.  The  disposttion  of 
iber  Spaniards  was  bad ;  tiiey  fought  in  the  front  of 
a  defile.  The  enemy  came  upon  them^  completely 
formed^  in  firont  and  on  their  flanks.  There  was  no 
position  whidi  would  have  been  necessary  to  coun- 
terbalance the  inequality  of  moi*al  force ;  they  re- 
ceived the  battle.    Now  it  is  necessary -to  receive  a 
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battle  in  positioD  or  to  offer  it.*  The  capital  mis^ 
take  was  in  placing  the  first  line  fifteen  hundred  &- 
thorns  in  front  oi  the  seocmd.  The  advance  move* 
ment  of  the  second  line  (and  tfiere,  properly  speak- 
ii^,  was  the  batde)  was  executed  with  precision  and 
boldness. 

On  his  side  Marshal  Bessieres  engaged  his  troops 
wdl,  and  made  skilful  diq;K)siticms. 

The  only  positive  result  of  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco 
was  to  ensure  the  safi^y  of  King  Joseph's  journey  to 
Madrid.  Bessieres  had  achieved  a  victory^  but  he 
knew  not  how  to  [Mrofit  by  it ;  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  been  Cammander4n-ddef  in  a  battle. 
He  was  surprised  and.  intoxicated  by  his  triumph, 
and  determined  not  to  risk  the  ^ry  he  had  acquuv 
kl!  The  army  which  was  defeated  at  Rio  Seco 
was  composed  of  the  corps  oi  Castile,  under  Cuesta, 
and  of  the  corps  of  Galicia,  under  Blake.  The  army 
of  Castile,  being  recruited  almost  entirely  from  the 
country  where  the  batUe  was  fought,  dispersed  itself. 
Cuesta  with  his  cavalry,  and  some  remains  of  his 
infiuitry,  fled  to  Leon.  The  army  of  Galicia,  bdng 
composed  of  troc^  of  the  line  and  of  recruits  newly 
clothed,  lost  neither  its  fi>rm  nor  unity ;  it  made 
an  orderly  retreat  by  Benavente  and  Astoiga,  and 
proceeded  to  take  position  at  Manzanal,  on  the  chain 
of  mountains  whidi  separates  the  streams  of  the 

*  Ought  Blake  to  have  offered  battle?  Destitute  of  cavalry, 
he  committed  himself  in  an  open  country  against  fifteen  hun- 
dred horsemen,  led  by  General  Lasalle^  one  of  the  best  Generals 
of  cavalry  that  France  ever  had. 
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Douro  iit)in  those  of  the  Minho»  and  forms  the  front 
wttUofGalicia. 

Afk;er  the  defeat,  the  two  Spanish  generals  were, 
as  was  to  be  expectied,  completely  at  variance  withf 
each  other.  Blake,  although  he  was  the  jimior  oft- 
cer,  had  secret  orders  firom  the  Junta  of  GaHda  not 
to  place  himself  entirely  under  Cuesta's  command  ; 
in  consequence  they  had  had  several  violent  alterca- 
tions. Military  teasdti  prescribed  to  the  French 
general  to  leave  Cnesta  alone,  but  to  pursue  Blake 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  overtake  and  extinguish 
Urn. 

ITie  battle  of  Rio  Seco  was  over  by  mid-day; 
the  defence  of  the  town  scarcely  lasted  a  few  mi- 
nutes. No  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  the  vic- 
tors. The  Sequillo  was  dried  up  in  consequence 
of  the  great  heats.  The  French  soldiers,  out  of 
breatii,  panting,  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  rushed 
towards  the  brook ;  but  not  finding  a  drop  of  water 
in  it,  they  exclaimed,  "  The  Spaniards  have  taken 
away  the  river  with  them.**  The  victorious  army 
had  only  marched  three  leagues ;  part  of  its  cavalry 
was  not  even  engaged,  and  the  other  part  had  only 
been  so  for  a  very  short  time.  General  Lasalle  was 
in  ML  pursuit  of  the  fugitives ;  Marshal  Bessieres 
compelled  him  to  halt.  He  passed  the  14th  and  15th 
at  Medina  de  Rio  Seco,  as  if  to  allow  the  enemy 
time  to  rally ;  afterwards  he  took  four  days  to  go 
from  Rio  Seco  to  Benavente,  a  distance  of  only  ten 
leagues. 

Generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  were  all  grumbling 
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and  complaining  of  this  unseasonable  inactivity.  At 
Benavente  they  tried  to  persuade  the  Oeneral-in« 
chief  to  mardi  towaids  Portugal ;  it  was  reascmable 
to  suppose  that  the  appearance  of  French  troofis  in 
the  mnth  of  that  kingdom  would  be  suffidb^t  to 
restore  the  communications  with  the  army  of  Gene* 
ral  Junot^  which  had  been  blockaded  £ar  the  last  two 
miHiths.  The  orders  were  actually  written  out  for 
the  movement,  but  after  forty-eight  hours  hesitation. 
Marshal  Bessieres  changed  his  o^nion.  He  deter- 
mined to  march  to  Leon  to  look  after  Cuesta,  and 
to  wait  for  reinforcements.  When  he  arrived  on  the 
Slst  of  July  at  Videnda  de  Don  Juan*  he  learned 
that  Cuesta  had  left  Leon  with  six  hundred  cavalry, 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fifteen  hundred  foot  sol- 
diers, a  few  Swiss,  almost  all  officers  or  sub-officers ; 
that  he  had  proceeded  to  Mayorga,  which  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  the  fugitives. 
The  French  army  mardied  on  the  22d  to  Mayorga, 
and  this  getting  wind  was  quite  sufficient  to  prevent 
their  assembling.  General  Cuesta  had  set  out  for 
Toro  with  his  cavalry,  his  cannon,  and  his  small 
cdunm  of  infiEmtry ;  firom  thence  he  went  to  Sala- 
manca and  Rodrigo ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Estre- 
madura,  to  find  some  points  of  support  for  his  feeble 
force,  and  more  obsequious  co-operators  than  Blake 
for  himself. 

Meanwhile,  the  victory  of  Rio  Seco  had  spread 
terror  to  the  entrance  of  Portugal  Zamora,  whidi 
the  Spaniards  reckoned  one  of  their  strong  holds,  sent 
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its  act  of  salmiisfiion  to  the  victor.  The  Portuguene 
towns  of  Braganza  and  Miranda  de  Douro  believed 
for  a  time  that  the  French  in  Castile  were  going  to 
Kjcin  their  comrades ;  and  the  news  of  it  even 
reached  Lisbon.  The  sddiers  of  Blake  deserted  in 
hundreds,  although  the  army  had  received  at  Man- 
zanal  reinforcements  both  of  men  and  artiUery. 
The  Bishop  and  the  inhabitants  at  Leon,  immedi- 
ately after  the  departure  of  Cuesta,  hastened  to  send 
deputies  to  meet  the  French.  The  Asturians  were 
trembling  behind  their  mountains ;  they  had  posted 
tro(^  in  the  defiles  of  the  road  which  leads  to 
Oviedo ;  the  town  of  Astorga  was  neither  armed 
nor  disposed  to  stand  a  si^e. 

AtMayorga,  the  French  army  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  ten  thousand  men.  The  General-of- 
brigade  Gaukns  brought  hack  from  Santander  the 
three  battalions  which  had  remained  useless  in  that 
{dace  dturing  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco,  and  which, 
through  an  excess  of  prudence,  had  been  directed  to 
rejoin  the  army  by  way  of  Burgos,  when  the  direct 
road  would  have  spared  them  several  days  march. 
The  third  battalion  of  the  municipal  guard  of  Paris, 
which  had  been  left  by  General  Mouton  at  Vittoria, 
now  rejoined  that  General's  division*  The  second 
reg^eat  of  light  in&ntry  arrived  from  France.  The 
6eneral-of-brigade  Lefebvre  brought  from  Madrid 
the  eleventh  provisional,  the  second  regiment  of  fusi- 
leers  of  the  guard,  the  five  corps  of  Polish  light 
horse  of  Colonel  Krasinski,  and  the   twenty-sixth 
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raiment  of  horse  chasseurs.  The  artiSery  was  iir-* 
creased  to  forty-four  j^eces.  The  General-in-chief 
was  relieved  of  the  chai^  of  keeping  up  the  commu-* 
nications  between  Bayonne  and  Madrid.  The  army 
received  a  new  oi^anization.  Generals  Merle,  Bon- 
net, and  Mouton,  commanded  each  a  division  of  in- 
fantry ;  Lasalle  had  only  the  cavalry  under  him ;  the 
troops  of  the  imperial  guard  continued  to  form  the 
reserve.  The  Emperor  had  determined  on  this  in* 
crease  of  the  army,  because  he  was  anxious  for  the 
extermination  of  the  army  of  Galicia. 

Marshal  Bessieres  regarded  the  subjugation  of 
(Galicia  as  a  very  difficult  matter.  Having  been 
educated  in  the  cavalry  service,  he  had  an  aversion 
to  mountain  warfare,  which  he  did  not  conceal ;  he 
was  uneasy  about  his  supplies  of  provision.  The 
Emperor  had  departed  from  Bayonne  without  leav- 
ing any  instructions  for  him.  At  Madrid,  Savary 
was  supposed  to  direct  and  not  to  command;  he 
transmitted  orders,  but  gave  none.  In  war,  how- 
ever, there  are  but  two  things :  to  command,  or  to 
obey.  Blake  was  reinforced:  it  was  asserted  that 
the  English  had  landed  at  Corunna;  their  fleets 
were  seen  upon  the  coasts.  The  army,  on  the  S6th, 
moved  to  Leon,  where  it  remained  five  days,  under 
the  pretence  <^  repairing  the  artillery.  On  the  Slspt 
it  marched  to  Puente  de  Orbijo.  The  cavalry  re- 
connoissances  found  Astorga  occupied;  hostile  pa<- 
troles  were  also  met  with  on  the  road  to  the  As- 
turias. 
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Marshal  Bessieres  therefore  recoiled  befinre  th« 
opa^tions  in  Galida.  An  tmekpected  event  re* 
fiered  him  abruptly  from  this  state  of  raxiety ;  the 
news  of  the  disaster  at  Bajlen  came  npon  him  all  at 
^loe. 

At  this  dreadful  intdligence  matters  were  also 
entirely  dianged  before  Sarragossa. 

The  first  principle  of  the  attack  of  fortresses  is^ 
never  to  raaploy  men  against  them  when  you  have 
the  material  means  at  command,  and  even  to  wait 
until  these  material  means  are  completely  collected 
before  you  employ  them  ;  without  which  yon  waste 
your  strength  in  vain  efforts,  and  when  the  great 
blow  shcHild  be  struck,  the  means  are  no  longer  ade* 
quate.  The  habitual  violation  of  this  prindide  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  petulance  and  imjMi- 
tience  which  form  the  basis  of  the  French  character. 
This  was  particularly  likely  to  be  the  case,  when  a 
great  si^  was  carrjdng  on  under  the  eyes  of  an 
impatient  master,  who  was  irritated  by  resistance, 
whose  orders  were  pressing,  whose  opinion  as  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art  was  so  formidable,  who  was  the  arbiteir 
(^reputations,  and,  as  it  were,  the  all-powerful  dis* 
penser  of  favours ;  and  who  was  besides  persuaded 
(frequently  with  justice)  that  things  were  done  badly 
or  imperfectly  wherever  he  was  not  present. 

As  soon  as  a  portion  of  the  siege  artillery  had 
arrived,  a  battery  was  formed  on  the  southern  cir- 
cumference. In  the  night  of  the  SOth  of  June,  the 
French  began  by  throwing  some  bombs  and  shells 
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into  the  city.  Six  howitzers  and  two  twdve^inch 
mortars  were  dischai^ed  every  hal£>hour ;  their  fire 
continued  during  the  whole  of  the  1st  of  July  and 
the  following  night.  During  that  time  a  battay  of 
ten  long  eight  pounders  was  organized,  which  was 
destined  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  castle  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. This  castle,  which  was  built  by  the  Moors 
and  restored  by  the  kings  of  Arragon,  who  made  it 
their  residence,  is  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms  from  the  surrounding  wall ;  it 
is  square,  flanked  with  four  bastion  towers,  lined 
ditch,  and  covered  way.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  2nd,  the  battery  b^an  firing ;  four 
hours  afterwards  there  was  a  breach  in  the  waH. 
At  five  in  the  morning  the  troops  were  discharged 
against  the  fortress,  in  six  columns.  Those  who  were 
to  attack  the  castle  found  the  breadi  too  high ;  it 
would  have  required  ten-feet  ladders  tb  reach  it, 
and  not  one  had  been  provided.  The  convent  of 
Saint  Joseph,  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Huerba,  was  carried,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  French.  The  other  attacking  columns  were 
vigorously  repulsed.  The  French  had  two  hundred 
men  killed  and  three  himdred  wounded. 

The  besi^ing  ammunition  was  all  expended,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  more.  The  besi^ers 
found  they  must  abandon  all  hopes  of  carrying  by 
storm  a  place  so  well  defended  by  the  valour  of  its 
inhabitants ;  they  were  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  slow  and  regular  methods  of  attack  against  an 
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Cfpen  town,  which  it  had  been  thought  at  first  might 
be  carried  by  sharpshooters. 

The  Ciolonel  of  engineers  Lacoste  was  sent  by 
the  Emperor  (whose  aid-decamp  he  was)  to  com- 
mand the  si^e  of  Sarragossa ;  he  reconnoitred  the 
place  carefnlly,  and  determined  that  the  attack 
should  be  made  on  the  front  of  the  convent  of 
Santa  Ingrada.  The  battery  agamst  the  castle  of 
the  Inquisition  was  continued  as  a  diversion  and 
a  false  attack. 

The  Huerba  passes  in  front  of  the  convent  of 
Santa  Ingrada ;  as  it  falls  perpendicularly  into  the 
inclosure,  it  serves  as  a  ditch  for  only  a  part  of  it. 
The  convent  is  a  brick  building;  the  walls  are 
thick  and  sdid.  The  besieged  had  batteries  of 
heavy  guns  on  the  ground  floor,  and  light  pieces 
in  the  upper  stories ;  the  church  and  the  spire  were 
bristled  with  falcons  and  rampart  muskets;  the 
dty  gate,  dose  by,  was  masqued  by  an  entrench- 
ment with  five  port-hdes,  filled  with  heavy  cannon. 
The  space  as  far  as  the  Puerta  dd  Carmen  was 
epauled;  the  angles  and  projections  lined  with 
artillery*  The  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  which 
was  put  into  a  good  state^  presented  an  angle  to 
the  front  of  attack.  On  the  left,  the  Huerba, 
which  18  dammed,  and  in  which  there  is  no  water 
but  in  heavy  rains  or  from  irrigation,  served  as  a 
ditch  to  the  enemy's  line.  The  bridge  over  this 
river  was  broken  ;  its  banks  were  lined  by  an 
entrendunent  made  of  wood  and  rough  stones. 
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The  French  united  against  the  front  of  attadi^ 
their  whole  supply  of  artillery;  they  established 
seven  batteries,  to  batter,  enfilade,  and  keep  the 
rears  in  alarm.  The  principal  breaching  battery 
was  armed  with  six  sixteen-pounders  and  fi[iur 
eight-inch  howitzers,  and  battered  the  wall  of  the 
convent  at  seventy  fathonis.  The  most  distant 
batteries  were  at  two  hundred  fathoms  dirtance 
from  the  inclosure. 

While  these  labours  were  proceeding,  a  continual 
fire  of  sharpshooters  occasioned  the  loss  of  many 
lives  on  both  sides,  without  the  least  effect  on  the 
general  issue  ;  barracks  were  disputed,  and  recipro* 
cal  attempts  made  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the 
works  for  attack  or  for  defence.  On  the  23rd  of 
July,  the  besiegers  made  a  vigorous  sortie  against  a 
French  brigade,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  facilitate  the  en- 
trance of  some  corps  of  troops,  who  were  anxious 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  city.  Their  efforts, 
however,  were  vain.  On  the  30th,  the  volunteers 
of  Arragon  were  defeated  in  another  attempt  ta 
enter. 

The  dispositions,  being  completed,  the  guns 
placed  in  battery,  and  supplied  with  ammunitioQ 
£:>r  three  hundred  discharges,  the  service  of  the 
artillery  being  secured,  on  the  4th  of  August,  at' 
day-break,  the  French  b^^an  battering  in  breach ;. 
the  whole  of  the  batteries  discharged  at  once ;  the 
walls  were  riddled  with  bullets,  and  the  parts  be- 
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hind  the  front  of  attack  inundated  with  bombs  and 
shells.  At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  breaches  were 
considered  practicable ;  there  was  no  ditch.  Two 
attacking  columns  put  themselves  in  motion  at  the 
charge  step ;  the  first  carried  the  convent  of  Santa 
Ingracia,  the  second  the  Puerta  del  Carmen;  the 
defenders  of  the  breaches  were  overthrown ;  the 
Frendi  entered  the  city,  distributed  themselves  in 
the  houses,  leaped  over  the  ruins,  seized  tl^  cannon, 
and  began  firing  on  the  Spaniards  with  their  own 
guns. 

But  what  is  there  that  cannot  be  effected  bj  the 
love  of  country  and  of  independence?  The  in- 
habitants of  Sarragossa  and  the  garrison  did  what 
had  never  been  seen  before.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  turning  of  the  great  street  of  Ihe  Ck)urso,  they 
raUied,  and  returned  in  a  thick  column  upon  the  as- 
sailants, who  had  separated,  were  dispersed  throu^ 
the  houses,  and  occupied  in  jdundering.  A  terrible 
firing  commenced  from  the  windows  and  the  roofs; 
every  house  was  converted  into  a  fortress  which  it 
was  necessary  to  batter  and  carry  by  storm. 

Dismayed  by  such  an  unlooked-for  resistance,  the 
soldiers  took  to  flight ;  several  generals  were  killed. 
The  French  were  not  yet  masters  of  Sarragossa; 
they  were  obl^;ed  to  be  satisfied  with  preserving 
what  ihey  had  taken.  In  the  streets  they  covered 
themselves  with  articles  of  furniture,  with  bags  of 
wool,  and  with  sacks  filled  with  earth.  The  two 
attacking  columns,  which  had  not  been  able  to  unite 
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completely,  occupied,  one  the  convent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  other  the  convent  of  San  Di^o.  Hiis 
terrible  day  cost  the  French  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men. 

A  part  of  the  French  army  was  thus  lodged  in 
the  city.  This  immense  advantage  to  the  assailants 
was  partly  counterbalanced  by  their  being  obliged 
to  withdraw  Pir6's  brigade  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  and  place  it  at  Monte  Torrero,  in  order  to  act 
as  their  reserve ;  for  having  concentrated  a  part  of 
their  force  upon  one  point,  they  had  not  left  a  suf- 
ficient number  on  the  right  bank  to  repel  a  sortie. 
The  besi^ed  were  thus  enabled  to  bring  into  the 
place  whatever  they  pleased.  The  French  however 
were  now  masters  of  the  defensive  points  :  what- 
ever energy  the  besi^ed  might  display  in  construct- 
ing new  ones,  they  could  not  offer  the  same  degree 
of  resistance.  * 

Sarragossa  was  therefore  in  danger  of  falling, 
when  it  was  saved  by  the  rebound  of  the  disaster 
at  Baylen.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  August, 
the  besiegers  received  orders  firom  King  Joseph  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  raise  the  siege,  or 
to  evacuate  the  city,  if  they  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  it.  From  that  moment  they  confined  their 
efforts  to  entrenching  themselves  in  the  streets, 
or  making  loop-holes  in  the  houses  of  which  they 
were  masters ;  they  consumed  carelessly  the  am- 
munitions they  knew  they  could  not  now  carry 
with  them ;  they  collected  all  the  mules  and  carta 
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tliey  could  procure.  They  remfdned  in  Sarmgotsat 
scmietimes  attaddng  a  house,  sometimes  a  convent, 
without  risking  lives,  or  seeking  to  make  any  pro** 
gress.  The  French  soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  this 
defensive  warfiire,  were  much  inferior  in  it  to  the 
Spaniards. 

The  intelligence  of  the  approaching  arrival  of 
troops  from  Valencia,  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier 
Don  Felix  de  San-Marco,  which  were  marching 
against  Borja,  after  having  rallied  the  regiment  of 
Versaye,  and  the  retreat  of  King  Joseph  to  the 
£hro,  determined  the  raising  of  the  si^e.  On  the 
18th  a  brigade  set  out  with  cannon,  to  take  possession 
of  the  bridge  of  Tudela;  mines  were  charged,  and  they 
began  destroying  the  artillery  they  could  not  carry 
off.  How  could  they  carry  off  in  four  days  what 
had  taken  a  month's  time  to  bring  there  ? 

In  the  night  of  the  14th  they  sprang  the  mines, 
burnt  the  artillery  equipage,  set  fire  to  the  magazines 
of  Monte  Torrero  and  the  Sluice,  spiked  and  threw 
into  the  Ebro  ami  the  canal  the  besieging  artillery. 
The  French  army  withdrew,  taking  in  its  train 
its  equipage  of  field  artillery.  The  Spaniards  nei- 
ther thought  of  following  it,  or  disturbing  it  in  its 
retreat.  On  the  15th  it  reached  Alagon,  on  the 
16^  Mallen;  on  the  17th  Tudela,  two  thousand 
men  were  detached  to  garrison  Pampeluna. 

Sarragossa  had  cost  the  besiegers  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
Spaniards  two  thousand. 

VOL.  IT.  u 
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The  defence  of  Sarragossa  set  a  great  ^uunple  to 
Spam ;  it  wiQ  re-echo  through  fotnr^  ages.  It  is 
true  that  the  inhabitants  were  only  attacked  hy  a 
handfiil  of  soldiers,  and  that  a  regular  siege  was  not 
formed ;  but  it  is  abo  true,  that  they  were  defience- 
less,  and  that  it  required  all  their  courage  to  balance 
the  superiority  of  disciplined  troops:  in  the  field 
that  is  next  to  impossible;  there,  numbers  will  always 
yield  to  discipline.  In  the  city  the  strength  of  the 
Spaniards  began,  and  it  went  on  increasing  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  progress  made  by  the  besiegers. 
The  breaches  of  Sarragossa  taught  them  to  support , 
attacks.  In  Spain  the  sieges  have  always  been 
ha'oic. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  preserve  themselves,  because  at  a  subsequent  period 
they  were  forced  to  3rield,  Leonidas  also  died  at 
Thermopylae,  and  his  death  was  certain  before  he 
went  into  battle.  The  glory  of  Sarragossa  is  of  a 
similar  kind;  there  also  burst  forth  that  religious 
fervour,  which  embraces  the  present  and  the  ftiture^ 
the  cradle  and  the  tomb,  and  which  becomes  still  more 
holy  when  it  is  exerted  against  foreigners  and  the 
oppressors  of  our  country.  There  also  was  exhibited 
that  sublime  indifference  to  life  and  death,  which 
troubles  itself  with  nothing  but  obedience  to  a  noble 
impulse.  .  .  .  There  also  moral  nature  triumphed 
over  physical  nature. 
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When  Napoleon  quitted  his  capital,  at  the  be- 
ginoiDg  of  the  month  of  April,  it  was  his  intention 
to  go  to  Madrid.  Ferdinand,  however,  spared  him 
one  half  the  distance,  and  the  Emperor  thought  that 
it  was  usdess  to  proceed  any  farther.  It  was  from 
Bayonne  that  he  spoke  to  the  Spanish  nation.  It 
was  to  Bayonne  that  the  extraordinary  Assembly 
or  Junta  was  summoned,  which  was  to  reform  the 
government  and  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  mo- 
narchy. It  was  of  little  consequence  to  Napoleon, 
that  scrupulous  patriots  might  blame  this  forgetful- 
ness  of  decorum,  and  stigmatise  beforehand,  as  null 
and  void,  all  the  acts  of  an  assembly  which  was  held 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  national  territory.  After 
having,  as  he  had,  made  a  mock  of  public  morality 
in  the  conferences  with  the  royal  family,  an  addi- 
tional irr^ularity  was  not  likely  to  stop  him. 

The  Emperor  ordered  that  the  Assembly  of  lead- 
ing men,  or  extraordinary  Junta,  should  consist  of 
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a  hundred  and  fifty  members,  chosen  among  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  third  estate,  Estddo 
general.  The  supreme  Junta  of  Government  re- 
gulated all  the  details  of  organization,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  form  of  the  ancient  Cortes.  'Kie  cities  possessing 
a  vote  for  the  Cortes,  the  privileged  Provinces,  the 
five  supreme  Councils  of  the  monarchy,  the  three  Uni- 
versities of  (SaUmavica,  VaUadoUd,  and  Alcala,  and 
the  Chambers  and  Companies  of  Commerce,  were 
ordered  to  elect  their  deputies,  with  the  right  of  ex- 
teaocUng  their  choice  lar  beyond  wbot  was  fixed  by 
tibe  andent  laws  of  the  kingdom.  From  among  the 
Spanisb  Americaos  who  happened,  at  the  moment, 
to  be  in  the  iiiotfaer  country,  aix  persows  were  chosen 
t#  Mpreflent  Ameriisa.  Two  archbisbops,  six  biskcfps, 
9lx  heads  of  monastic  orders,  wiere  samed  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dengy,  together  with  sixteen 
caiions,  Bomtnatfid  by  the  Metaropditan  diapters, 
and  twenty  rectors,  selected  by  DiooesBn  bishops* 
Ten  grandees  of  Spain,  and  ten  titled  men,  titulos  dt 
CastillOf  were  designated,  by  name,  fSor  the  higher 
tarder  of  nobility^  two  general  officers  for  the  navy, 
and  SIX  general  or  superior  officers  for  the  army. 
Care  was  taken  to  inclade  in  this  list  the  nobles  and 
other  considerable  personages  who  were  already  at 
Bayonne.  In  the  projected  assembly  were  to  be  found 
friends  of  Godoy,  and  counsellors  of  f^erdinand,  par* 
tisaas  of  c^oh^n  ami  change,  and  persons  con- 
spicuous ibr  tiMar  atUadunent  to  the  old  iastitutioDS^ 
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The  choice  fell  od  those  who,  in  eveiy  pursuit  and 
profession,  bad  gained  the  most  respect  for  their 
services,  their  talents  or  their  virtues. 

The  Junta  of  Government,  in  the  name,  and  by 
order  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg,  Lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  enjoined  the  deputies  to  be  at  Bay* 
onne  by  the  15th  of  June,  which  was  the  day  fixed 
for  the^  opening  of  the  AssemUy.  It  was  recom* 
mended  to  them  to  obtain,  previously  to  their  de- 
parture, as  much  information  as  possible  relative 
to  the  puUic  education,  agriculture,  commewe^ 
legidation,  and  the  individuid  interests  of  their 
cities,  provinces,  or  corporations.  Their  mission 
was  to  reform  old  abuses,  and  to  establish  the  bases 
of  a  new  constitution.  Their  power  did  not  extend 
to  the  choice  of  a  king ;  on  that  point  the  will  of 
the  Emperor  was  decided.  The  decree,  by  whioii 
the  AssemUy  of  Bayonne  was  convoked,  was  bx> 
companied  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  monarch 
who  inherited  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
snnounced  to  the  Spaniards,  that  he  intended  to 
place  their  glorious  crown  on  the  head  of  another  self. 

As  the  origin  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  was  not 
lost  in  the  night  of  by-gone  ages,  it  did  not  yet  be- 
heve  that  it  hekl  its  authority  from  God  alone. 
Napoleon  had  taken  from  the  altar  the  Imperial 
crown,  which  he  had  succeeded  in  procuring  to  be 
decreed  to  him  by  the  suffrages  of  the  French  people. 
Analogy,  therefore,  required  that  an  appearance  of 
the  national  will  should  call  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
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the  Prince  of  his  blood,  whom  he  destraed  for  it. 
Hopes  were  entertained  that  the  public  opinion 
might  be  won  over,  by  representing  to  it  how  miidi 
the  nation  would  gain  in  replacing  its  fpgitive  Kings 
by  a  Prince  of  the  Imperial  family.  It  would  pre- 
serve the  int^rity  of  its  territory,  and  the  exdusive 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Its  privileges 
{/ueros*)  would  be  maintained  and  augmented. 
The  alliance  with  France  being  drawn  closer  and 
becoming  indissoluble,  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
occasion  for  internal  disturbances  in  Spain.  Snch 
was  the  language  of  the  gaasettes  and  of  the  c^feiai 
pamphlets,  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  French 
agents  at  Madrid. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  Grand-duke  of  Beig 
informed  the  Junta  of  (Jovenunent,  that  Napoleon, 
having  resolved  to  cede  to  one  of  his  brothers  his 
right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  have,  on  the  choice  of 

*  The  word  fueroi^  generally  means  the  privil^es  and  «t- 
oepCions  granted  to  an  indiyidual>  or  to  a  corporation.  In  its 
primary  sense  it  signifies  the  conditions  on  which  the  first  in- 
habitants of  a  country  consented  to  establish  theinselves  there. 
The  towns  of  the  Peninsula^  to  which  the  Kings  or  nobles 
granted  fuena,  passed  from  nnder  a  military  government  to  a 
government  under  magistrates,  elected  by  the  inhabitants^  and 
were  capable  of  acquiring  and  possessing  land^  and  estates. 
Even  at  this  period,  whatever  municipal  functions  are  retained 
by  the  Commons,  are  called  qficios  de  repuhlica,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  such  offices  as  are  derived  immediately  from  the 
royal  authority,  empleot  del  rey. 
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the  new  8oyereign»  tlie  oimion  erf*  the  Junta  (tf  Go- 
▼erameDt,  of  the  Royal  and  Supreme  Council,  com- 
mouly  denominated  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  of  the 
municipal  audiorities  of  the  Citj  of  Madrid.  Such 
an  intimation  was  equival^it  to  a  formal  order.  The 
Junta  could  but  obey.  The  Council  of  Castile,  an  cUi 
tribunal,  which  had  been  venerated  for  centuries,  and 
had  handed  down  its  self-respect  from  generation  to 
generation,  was  thoroughly  impressed  with  its  duties, 
but  from  these  aged  magistrates  a  vigorous  resolu- 
tion was  not  to  be  expected.  Being,  as  they  were, 
under  the  control  of  the  armed  foreigner,  it  was 
something  for  them  to  endeavour  to  separate  the 
law  from  the  fact.  They  wished  to  elude  a  com- 
pliance with  the  invitation  that  was  given  to  them, 
by  pleading  that  the  competence  of  the  Council  was 
confined  to  deciding  upon  points  of  positive  law. 
They  were,  however,  driven  out  of  this  refuge  ;  and 
they  had  then  recourse  to  a  Jesuitical  subterfuge, 
better  calculated  to  seicure  their  own  safety,  what- 
ever might  happen  in  future,  than  to  serve  as  a  rule 
for  the  duty  of  the  people.  They  declared  that, 
taking  for  granted  the  validity  of  the  abdication  of 
the  Princes  of  the  blood  royal,  of  which  validity 
they  could  not  be  judges,  as  they  kn^v  nothing  of 
the  treaties  a£  the  5th  and  10th  of  May ;  and, 
arguing  from  what  had  been  resdived  upon  by  the 
Emperor,  then  the  King  of  Naples  seemed  to  be  the 
most  proper  person  to  be  raised  to  that  high  dignity. 
The  Council  next,  but  with  no  good  will,  appointed 
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deputies  to  carry  its  opinion  to  BayoDDe.  Conoeiniig 
that  io  such  a  st^  they  wepe  justified  by  the  dedar»- 
tions  of  the  Junta  of  GoFemment,  and  of  the  Coundil 
of  Castile,  the  Corregidor  and  the  Muoicipalj^  of 
Madrid  desired  to  haye  for  their  King  the  august 
brother  of  the  great  Napoleon.  The  Cardinal  Prir 
mate  of  Spain,  a  Bourbon,  the  onty  one  of  that  fa- 
mily who  was  in  Spain,  pressing  forward  equally 
without  an  oligect  and  without  compulsion,  intreatod 
the  Emperor  to  lode  upon  him  as  his  most  faithfiil 
subject ;  to  make  his  sovereign  will  known  to  him, 
and  to  put  to  the  proof  his  cordial  and  eager  mi>' 
mbsion.  None  of  the  constituted  bodies,  none  of 
the  individuals  on  the  invaded,  territory  had  the 
eneigy  to  declare,  that  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and 
never  to  a  foreigner,  belonged  the  right  of  choosing 
its  sovereign.  Feigning  to  yield  to  the  widi  exr 
pressed  by  the  Junta  of  State,  the  Council  c^  Cas- 
tile, and  the  City  of  Madrid,  the  Emperor,  by  an 
Mt  of  the  6th  of  June,  proclaimed  his  eldest  broths, 
Joseph  Napoleon,  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

That  Prince  was  very  £u*,  indeed,  from  being 
ambitious  of  ^uch  a  destiny.  He  was  forty  years  of 
age.  His  countenance  was  pleasing,  and  his  manners 
were  elegant.  He  loved  women^  the  fine  arts,  and 
literature.  From  his  mode  of  living,  and  the  man^ 
ner  in  which  he  held  his  court,  he  might  have  been 
supposed  k  King  of  one  of  the  ancient  r^u^es ;  btit 
bis  methodical  and  highly-informed  conversation  in*- 
dicated  a  habit  of  speaking,  and  a  knowledge  of 
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men,  which  «]re  to  be  acqukod  oolj  by  mixing  is 
sodetj  ivxth  equals.  From  his  childhood,  Joseph 
WMB  farought  up  Hot  the  occupatbns  of  civil  Ufe. 
Wheu  General  Bonaparte  jeized  on  the  gov^n*. 
me»ty  imd  wished  to  found  a  new  djmasty  by  the 
sword,  he  riiowed  his  eldest  brother  to  the  soldiers* 
Joseph  allowed  himsdf  to  be  appointed  Cobnel  of 
the  fourth  regiment  of  infantry.  He  encamped  at 
Boulogne,  and  was  embariLed  on  the  flotilla,  which 
alarmed  England.  Having  ctrded  his  own  brow 
with  the  imperial  diadem.  Napoleon  offered  the  iron 
crown  of  Italy  to  his  brother.  Josq>h  refiised  it ; 
a  Republican  from  prfaudple,  he  had  too  firm  a  foith 
in  the  rights  of  the  people,  not  to  have  some  belief 
in  the  duties  of  Kings.  Milan  waa  too  near  Paris  to 
allow  of  his  acting  there  as  an  independ^t  prince; 
and  rendering  the  country  happy.  At  a  later  pe^ 
riod,  the  branch  of  the  Bourixms,  whidb  reigned  at 
Naples,  hafing  been  iaipelled  to  its  ruin  by  the 
English,  Jmefb  .consented  to  reign  in  that  comer 
of  Ewtope,  because  it  appeared  to  be  less  exposed 
tiian  the  rest  of  the  Continent  to  the  despotic  will 
of  Napoleon.  Besides,  the  fine  climate,  and  a  lively 
and  affectionate  people,  ccnncided  with  his  wish  to 
lead  a  quiet  life  in  the  midst  of  pleasures. 

Joseph  had  rdgned  at  Naples  for  two  years.  His 
«t]^ects  were  indebted  to  him  for  a  multitude  of  use^ 
fid  regulations,  some  efforts  to  pacify  the  Calabrias, 
mad  the  re-establishment  of  order  in  the  northern  pro* 
vinoes  of  the  kingdom.    An  easy,  kind,  and  geoerovs 
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sovereign  could  not  but  please  all  those  whom  rank 
or  office  brought  near  his  person.  Joseph  was  per* 
suaded  that  he  was  adored  by  his  people ;  on  this 
point,  whatever  maj  be  their  origin,  all  Kings  are 
incorrigibly  credulous.  He  suffered  a  severe  heart- 
ache, when,  in  order  to  b^n  a  new  kind  of  exist- 
ence, it  became  necessary  for  him  to  tear  himself 
from  his  illusions,  from  his  tranquillity,  from  the 
works  which  he  had  begun.  The  order  to  quit  the 
throne  of  Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  seating  himself 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  was  given  to  him  without 
his  having  been  consulted.  He  quitted  his  capital, 
almost  incognito,  and  without  making  known  that 
he  was  to  return  no  more.  The  motives  which  had 
formerly  induced  him  to  refuse  Italy,  and  to  hesitate 
in  accepting  the  crown  of  Naples,  now  recurred  to 
his  mind,  strengthened  by  the  reflections  which  bis 
experience  of  government  suggested  to  him.  In 
spite  of  his  aversion  to  tumult,  he  found  himsdf 
again  thrown  back  into  the  violent  and  warlike 
systems  of  his  brother.  How  far  would  this  tur- 
bulent futurity  agree  with  the  well-being  of  the  na- 
tion over  which  he  was  to  rule  ?  The  Neapolitans, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  obey  viceroys,  were  not 
shocked  to  see  their  monarch  receive  instructions, 
and  even  positive  orders,  from  Paris.  But  would  a 
crowned  slave  be  tolerated  by  Spanish  pride  ?...This 
feeling  grew  stronger  in  the  mind  of  the  Prince  as 
he  approached  the  Pyrenees.  He  learned  the  events 
of  the  Snd  of  May.     Some  little  was  told  him,  re- 
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specting  the  insurrection  of  Sarragossa,  and  the  ris- 
ings which  daily  took  place  in  his  future  kingdom. 
All  this  increased  his  regret.  He  knew  not  what 
were  the  views  of  the  Emperor  as  to  Naples,  of 
which  kingdom  he  still  considered  himself  as  the  sove- 
reign, as  he  had  not  abdicated  the  throne.  He  firmly 
resolved  that  he  would  return  there,  unless  the  Em- 
peror would  consent  to  such  conditions  as  would 
secure  his  honour,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
Joseph  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  7th  of  June, 
a  few  hours  after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree 
which  made  him  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
The  Emperor  went  to  meet  him  beyond  the  city 
gates,  and  took  him  into  his  carriage.  There  he 
clearly  and  forcibly  explained  the  political  interests 
by  which  Joseph  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
He  spoke  to  him  of 'family  interests,  as  well .  as  of 
those  which  belonged  to  the  country.  **  I  may  die,*' 
said  he ;  ''  Murat,  who  has  a  party  in  the  army, 
Eugene,  who,  though  young,  has  won  the  esteem 
of  the  nation,  will  contend  for  my  succession  before 
you  can  arrive  from  the  farther  end  of  Italy  to  en- 
ter <m  it.  The  crown  of  France  must  never  go  out 
of  our  family.  Your  place  is  in  Spain.  There,  in 
case  of  any  misfortune,  you  will  succeed  me  natu- 
rally, and  without  obstacles.  Besides,  these  ar- 
rangements will  put  an  end  to  our  domestic  quarrels. 
I  give  Naples  to  Lucien."  This  last  circumstance 
touched  the  heart  of  Joseph.  He  felt  as  much 
tenderness  for  his  brother  Lucien,  as  he  did  repog- 
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Bance  for  his  brother-in-law  Miirat*  The  carrii^e^ 
meanwhile,  entered  the  court-yard  of  the  caatle  of 
Marrac.  The  Empress  %  Josephine,  attended  bj  her 
maids  of  honour,  descended  as  £ur  as  the  palace 
staircase  to  meet  the  King;  he  entered  the  state 
rooms.  The  Spanish  grandees  were  waiting  for 
him  there.  They  kissed  his  hand,  harangoed  him, 
and  greeted  him  as  their  sovereign,  before  he  had 
time  even  to  consent  to  be  so. 

The  whole  of  the  deputies  to  the  extraordinary 
Junta  were  not  yet  arriyed  at  Bayonne.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  Azanza,  Urquijo,  and  Mazaredo,  the 
Emperor  had  summoned  there  befordiand,  tliat  he 
might  hear  their  remarks  on  the  constitution  which 
he  purposed  to  give  to  Spain.  He  directed  Azanza 
to  write  circular  letters  to  the  American  adonies^ 
notifying  to  them  the  change-of  dynasty.  Aaaaza 
recommended  that  Lieutenant-general  Grc^rio  de 
la  Cuesta  should  be  appointed  viceroy  of  Mexico,  as 
being  the  man  best  calculated,  in  consequence  of 
the  firmness  of  his  character,  to  bind  the  colonies  to 
the  mother  country,  in  a  crisis  which  wm  easily  to 
be  foreseen.  The  Emperor  was  desirous  also,  that 
the  leading  men  of  the  Assembly  should  make  use  of 
all  their  influence  with  the  Spanish  nation,  to  qiriet 
the  spirit  of  rebdhon  which  was  beginning  to  ma« 
nifest  itself.  This  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  th^ 
fruitless  measure  of  sending  a  deputation  to  the  in* 
habitants  of  Sarragossa,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  Prince  of  Castel  Franco,  and  to  the  eqvaUy 
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fruidese^  proclamatioii,  hj  whidi  the  deputies  of  the 
extntordinary  Janta  ioTited  their  compatriots  to 
repress  the  efforts  of  the  seditious,  who  sought  to 
phinge  their  country  into  an  abyss. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  which  was  the  day  .fixed 
for  the  opening  of  the  extraordinary  Junta,  there 
were  only  eighty-six  Deputies  at  Bayonne ;  nor  was 
any  addition  subsequently  made  to  this  number. 
Some,  like  the  virtuous  Bishc^  of  Orense,  consider- 
ed this  convocation  as  iUegal,  both  in  its  form  and 
in  its  object,  and  ther^tH*e  refused  to  join  it* 
Others  stopped  1^  the  way,  or  were  kept  at 
home  by  the  ihsurrection.  Of  this  numbar  were 
the  deputies  of  Oalicia,  the  magistrate  Antonio  de 
Vald^  who>  on  the  contrary,  was  president  of  the 
Insurrectional  Junta  of  Leon,  the  Archbishop  of 
Laodicea,  who  presided  over  that  of  Castile,  and 
many  more. 

The  Assembly,  however,  began  its  sittings  on  the 
appointed  day.  Don  Miguel  Josef  de  Azanza  was 
the  president,  and  Don  Mariano  Luis  de  Urquijo 
the  secretary.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  an  abuse 
of  speech  to  compare  such  a  meeting  as  this  with 
thoae  august  assemblies  of  a  nation,  the  members  of 
which,  cconroked  to  vote  constitutionally,  have  only 
two  guides  to  follow,  their  conscience  and  the  coun* 
toy.  But  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  members  of  the  ex* 
trrordinary  Junta  of  Bayonne  were  Idl  entirely  at 
13)erty  to  deliver  their  opinions,  llie  project  of  a 
coBStkution  sent  by  the  Emperor  was  read  to  them. 
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Two  commissions  were  nominated  to  decide  on 
such  modifications  as  might  appear  to  be  necessary. 
The  Duke  of  Infantado,  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Ossuna  and  the  Marquis  (£  Santa  Cruz,  defended 
the  splendour  of  the  higher  dass  of  nobility,  which 
was  endangered  by  restrictions  proposed  with  respect 
to  entails.  Father  Miguel  de  Acevedo  demanded 
that  the  monastic  orders  should  be  preserved.  Evea 
the  Inquisition  found  an  advocate,  in  the  person  c£ 
Don  Raymando  Eteuhard  y  Salinas.  In  the  course 
of  eleven  sittings  the  Constitution  was  finished.  The 
King  and  the  deputies  swore  on  the  gospek,  the  one, 
to  govern  the  State  according  to  the  Constitution, 
the  other,  to  be  faithful  to  the  King. 

When  eighty-six  citizens,  chosen  from  among  the 
leading  men  of  a  nation,  and  under  the  influence  of  re- 
ligious feelings,  took  a  solemn  oath  on  the  gospel,  there 
was,  doubtless,  no  mental  reservation.  The  majority 
of  them,  it  is  true,  had  not  withdrawn  their  affec- 
tion and  respect  from  the  race  of  their  ancient  kings. 
The  per&iious  policy  which  had  wrested  the  sceptre 
from  Ferdinand,  they  regarded  with  horror ;  but  it 
was  without  them,  aiKl  in  spite  of  them,  that  the 
dynasty  had  been  changed.  They  were  not  required 
to  sanction  rights  which  were  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently cobured  by  treaties,  sufficiently  guaranteed 
by  power.  Their  task  was  only  to  turn  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country  those  changes  which  had 
been  brought  about  by  force.  The  new  dynasty 
promised  them  peace,  and  more  respectful  treatment 
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on  the  part  of  France*  The  vassalage,  disgois^ 
under  the  name  of  a  perpetual  offensive  and  defen- 
sive aHiance  by  sea  and  land,  was  but  a  oontinuanGe 
of  the  pdicy  of  the  age  whidi  was  just  gone  by,  and, 
under  the  dynasty  of  the  Emperor^s  eldest  brother, 
more  consideration  night  be  hoped  for  than  had 
been  obtained  under  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons.  De- 
fective as  the  Constitution  of  Bayonne  was,  espe- 
cially in  the  guarantees  which  it  afforded  to  dvil 
liberty,  it  was  a  vast  stride  in  the  career  of  iiB|u*ove- 
ment.  It  eiteblished  the  equldity  of  individuala  in  the 
eye  of  thelairy  the  publicity  of  proceedings  in  criminal 
cases,  and  the  distinction  of  the  sodal  powers.  The 
Clortes  were  to  meet  every  three  years ;  the  number 
of  the  memhars  was  small,  and  their  privileges  were 
left  undefined ;  but  it  is  well  knfwn  how  rapid  is 
tl»  growth  of  assemUies  which,  whether  directly  or 
indirectly,  emanate  from  the  people,  and  claim  the 
hoDcmr  of  representing  them.  The  Emperor  had 
avoided  tcmching  on  several  delicate  questions,  suck 
as  the  ecdenastiGal  franchises,  the  monastic  ordars, 
and  the  inmmnities  of  the  Basque  piminces.  The 
discontented  were  not  deprived  of  all  hope.  The 
last  article  of  the  Constitution  stated,  that  it  was  to 
be  revised  in  Cortes,  after  a  trial  of  twelve  years 
should  have  detected  its  prindpal  imperfections. 

The  hopes  conceived  by  the  Spaniards  at  Bayonne 
arose,  in  a  great  meJEunre,  from  the  moderate  dispo- 
sition and  tiie  good  sense  which,  at  the  first  inter- 
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vieir  with  him,  were  observed  in  Jos^.  These 
personal  qualities  of  the  Prince  are  of  little  impor- 
tance in  countries  where  the  general  acts  <rf  the  pos- 
sessor of  power  are  compulsively  the  expression  of 
the  will  of  all ;  they  are  of  the  greatest  consequence 
where  the  Prince  can  act  as  he  pteaaes*  It  wes  not 
doubted  (liat  the  presence  of  the  new  king  would 
teconofle  all  interests,  and  restore  the  public  peace, 
without  its  being  necessary  to  resort  to  arms.  Nor 
was  it  merely  in  studied  spetehes  that  these  ho^es 
were  displayed ;  they  ware  energetically  expcessed  ia 
the  confidential  effusions  of  firiendship,  even  by  those 
who  had  shown  themselves  the  most  devoted  scr^ 
vants  of  Ferdinand :  their  correspondence  proves  it. 

As  if,  too,  no  suffrage  was  to  be  wanting  to  Jo- 
seph, Ferdinand  voluntarily  broke  the  silence  c^  his 
retreat  at  Valen9ay,  to  express  to  him,  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  names  of  his  brother  and  uncte) 
the  satisfaction  which  he  felt,  to  see  at  the  head  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  a  monarch  so  well  fitted  to  ren- 
der it  happy  by  his  virtues.  At  the  same  time,  the 
army  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Romaaa,  encamped  in  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  Baltic,  transmitted  throng  the 
medium  of  its  leader,  the  homage  of  its  entire  sub- 
mission and  inviolatde  attachment  to  the  brother  of 
the  great  Napoleon. 

Accepted  by  the  higher  classes  of  the  nation,  com- 
plimented by  his  rival,  certain  of  being  acknow*- 
ledged  by  ail  the  continental  powers,  as  soon  as  his 
accession  to  the  throne  should  be  notified  to  them. 
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Joseph  Bonaparte  united  all  the  conditions  which 
render  Kings  Intimate,  with  the  exception  of  that 
sin^  one,  without  which  all  the  others  are  less 
than  nothing.  In  him,  the  Spanish  people  repelled 
the  foreigner's  gift,  the  produce  of  perfidy,  the  living 
image  of  aili  irreparable  insult.  What  availed  it  to 
unrol  before  their  eyes  the  catalogue  of  benefits 
which  were  presaged  by  the  new  reign?  Vain 
would  have  been  the  endeavour  to  prove  to  a  people, 
that  it  might  be  a  gainer  from  its  being  invaded  by 
a  more  civilized  people.  It  is  not  possible  to  do 
good  to  nations  in  their  own  despite. 

Louis  the  XlVth  advised  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
to  keep  the  French  within  bounds.  So  Joseph,  in 
assuming  the  red  cockade,  became  a  Spaniard.  He 
retained  in  his  household  but  a  small  number  of 
Frenchmen,  who  had  followed  his  fortunes  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  At  first  there  was  only  one, 
General  Sahgny,  Duke  of  San  Grermano,  who  filled 
an  eminent  post,  and  was  married  to  the  Queen's 
sister.  The  Dukes  of  Infantado,  of  Parque,  of 
Hijar,  the  Prince  of  Castel  Franco,  the  Marquis  of 
Ariza,  the  Count  of  Feman  Nunez,  and  other  great 
names  of  the  monarchy,  were  invested  with  the  dig- 
nities of  the  new  court.  Some  had  asked  for  no- 
thing ;  all  accepted  gratefully  what  was  offered  to 
them.  Joseph  was  assiduous  in  heaping  the  greatest 
marks  of  esteem  and  favour  upon  those  who  had 
been  most  roughly  treated  by  his  brother.  It  was 
on  this  account,  that  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  one  of  the 
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principal  counsellors  of  Ferdinand,  retained  the  de- 
partment  of  foreign  affairs.  In  the  ministry  with 
him  was  seen  Don  Josef  Mazaredo»  the  most  emi- 
nent naval  officer  in  Spain ;  Don  Gonzalo  OTarrfl, 
the  pupil  of  the  O'Reillys,  the  Ventura  Caros,  and 
the  Ricardos,  whom  the  Spanish  army  looked  up  to 
as  the  man  to  replace  those  Generals  if  Spain  should 
ever  engage  in  a  war  with  means  worthy  of  its 
power.  Count  de  Cabarrus,  the  founder  of  credit  in 
Spain,  and  whose  vast  talents  and  eagle  glance  were 
acknowledged  even  by  his  formidable  adversary,  Mi- 
rabeau ;  Don  Miguel  Josef  de  Azanza,  honoured  for 
forty  years  of  public  virtues,  and  of  services  rendered 
to  the  State  in  various  kinds  of  emplojrment ;  and 
Don  Mariano  Luis  de  Urquijo,  an  avowed  and  zea- 
lous partisan  of  those  democratic  principles  which, 
when  united  with  warm  feelings  and  an  enlight- 
ened understanding,  are  almost  always  indicative 
of  a  noble  mind.  These  men  stood  the  highest  in 
the  opinion  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Almost  aU  of 
them  had  been  sufferers  through  Godoy.  There 
was  also  in  Spain  a  still  more  illustrious  victim  of 
that  ignoble  despotism:  it  was  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  Agrarian  law,  the  Spaniard  whose 
name  was  best  known  to  Europe.  The  King  ap- 
pointed Don  Caspar  Melchor  de  JoveUanos  his  mi- 
nister of  favours  and  justice,  without  having  seen 
him,  and  without  knowing  whether  he  would  accept 
the  office. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  proper,  if  Joseph  had 
waited,  at  Bayonne  till  he  learned  the  effect  of  the 
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prodamations  which  he  addressed,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, to  the  Spanish  nation.  The  Emperor,  how- 
ever,  insisted  on  his  proceeding  to  Madrid,  believing 
also  that  his  presence  would  suffice  to  dissolve  the 
assemblies  of  rebels.  Joseph  entered  Spain,  sur- 
rounded bj  the  Deputies  of  the  extraordinary  Junta, 
who  served  him  as  an  escort ;  he  travelled  slowlj ; 
and  there  was  no  scarcity  of  (^cial  congratulations. 
As  soon  as  he  passed  the  Bidassoa,  there  was  no- 
thing, in  every  town,  but  taking  of  oaths,  by  those 
whom  the  French  c(Hnmandants  forced  to  make  a 
show  of  submission,  and  delivery  of  studied  ha- 
rangues, expressing  enough  to  satisfy  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  yet  not  enough  to 
commit  the  orators  themselves.  Every  where  the 
people  were  gloomy  and  silent.  To  the  aversion 
which  they  felt  against  the  new  King,  the  bad 
state  of  affairs  in  the  North  of  Spain  added  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  soon  return  to  France  more 
quickly  than  he  had  come  from  it.  It  was  the  mo- 
ment when  Blake  and  Cuesta  united  were  marching 
rapidly  in  Leon,  to  give  battle  to  the  army  of 
Marshal  Bessieres,  which  was  far  inferior  to  theirs  in 
strength. 

In  this  critical  situation  of  affairs,  it  seemed  doubt- 
ful whether  Joseph  would  accomplish,  without  fight- 
ing, the  journey  into  which  he  had  been  prematurely 
hurried.  At  Burgos  that  Prince  received  the  news 
of  the  victory  of  Rio  Seco ;  the  way  was  then  open- 
ed to  him.  He  made  his  sdemn  entrance  into  the 
capital  on  the  20th  of  July ;  the  magistrates  went 
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to  meet  the  monarch  in  their  robes ;  the  houses  by 
which  he  passed  were  hung  with  rich  tapestry  ; 
and  the  ears  were  deafened  by  the  monotonous  ring- 
ing of  beU$»  which  was  now  and  then  interrupted  by 
the  obstreperous  roar  of  cannon.  But  hearts  were 
locked  iq>,  and  tongues  were  mute ;  what  a  differ- 
ence  between  this  suUen  and  voicdess  reception,  and 
the  transports  of  joy  which  burst  forth  in  the  same 
city  on  the  entrance  of  Ferdinand !  Now,  a  multi- 
tude of  independent  citizens  hid  themselves  in  their 
houses,  that  they  might  not  evien  see  the  intruder. 
Ciniosity  drew  to  the  windows  and  into  the  streets 
but  very  few  of  the  inhabitants.  Like  the  Austrian 
Archduke  whom  foreign  armies  conducted  to  Ma* 
drid  a  century  befcM^e,  Joseph  might  have  asked 
**  Am  I  in  a  capital  or  in  a  desert  ?" 

Immediately  after  the  King's  entrance  into  Ma- 
drid, alms  were  profusdy  distributed  among  the  in- 
digent class;  the  arena  for  the  bull-fights,  whidi» 
by  a  decree  of  Charles  IV.  hdd  been  closed  for  the 
last  three  yeai's,  was  re-opened,  and  the  Spaniards 
enjoyed  with  delight  a  spectacle  of  which  they  are 
extravagantly  fond.  The  King  received  the  homage, 
more  or  less  willingly  given,  of  those  who,  by  birth 
or  office  had  the  right  of  paying  their  court  to  him. 
The  Council  of  Castile  alone,  after  having  temporised, 
and  plied  to  windward,  now  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity  which  it  had  itself  implicitly  prescribed 
to  the  nation,  by  promulgating  in  the  form  of  laws 
acts  posterior  to  the  change  of  dynasty,  and  it  thus 
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marked  out  tbe  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  the 
luuiierous  aad  hoaoiired  body  of  gownmen. 

On  the  96tlv  Joseph  Napdeon  was  proclaimed 
King  ^  Castile  and  Arragoa^  by  raising  the  banners, 
according  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the  monarchy. 
On  this  occasion  money  was  thrown  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  usual  for  the  money  thus  distributed  to 
bear  the  impress  of  the  new  Soverdgn.  The  mul- 
titude were  surprized  to  find  that  it  bore  the  image 
of  a  Bourtxm  King, 

The  new  reign,  it  appeared,  was  not  to  be  sig- 
nalized by  any  permanent  establishment  Borne  to 
Madrid  by  the  tide  of  a  victory,  it  was  quite  natural 
that  Joseph  should  be  carried  away  frwi  it  by  tbe 
reflux  of  a  defeat.  Having  no  root  in  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  or  in  the  affections  of  the 
people,  his  royal  existence  was  entirely  dependent 
on  the  ever-varying  chances  of  war.  We  have  de- 
scribed how  the  war  was  managed  in  the  North  of 
Spain;  let  us  now  see  to  what  mutations  it  was 
subject  in  the  South. 

Every  courier  brought  to  Madrid  the  news  of  a 
fresh  rising.  The  Spanish  soldiers  composing  the 
garrison  of  that  capital,  quitted  their  colours  to  join 
tbe  insurgents,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  disarm- 
ing of  the  inhabitants,  the  preparations  for  defence 
at  the  Retiro,  and  the  presence  of  twenty  tliousand 
French,  the  citizens  of  Madrid,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  give  the  signal  of  indignation,  would  not 
have  failed  to  follow  the  example  which  was  set  to 
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them  by  the  Provinces.  The  popular  opposition 
was  fostered  by  the  struggle  between  the  Junta  ai 
Government,  the  compelled  organ  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom^  and  the  Council  of 
Castile,  the  conservator  of  the  laws  of  the  mo- 
narchy ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  military  opera^ 
tions  no  decisive  event  occurred  to  cut  the  knot 
of  the  difficulty.  In  consequence  of  one  circum- 
stance, they  were  languidly  carried  on.  After  the 
departure  of  the  expedition  against  Valencia,  the 
Grand-duke  was  attacked  by  a  rheumatic  colic, 
which,  during  the  summer  of  1808,  made  great 
havoc  in  the  hospitals  of  the  French  army,  and  to 
which  the  military  physicians  gave  the  name  of 
the  Madrid  colic.  This  painful  disease  weakened 
his  mind  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  him  incapa- 
ble of  commanding.  The  effect  of  this  was  felt 
in  affairs.  The  Spanish  priests  would  have  rejoiced 
if  the  hand  of  Qod  had  been  laid  on  him  whom 
they  called  the  butcher  of  the  2nd  of  May.  Murat 
did  not  die,  but  he  was  obliged  to  be  removed  to 
France  to  be  cured.  General  Savary,  Duke  of  Ro- 
vigo,  arrived  at  Madrid  on  the  1 5th  of  June,  to  di- 
rect the  operations  till  King  Joseph  should  arrive. 
His  name  was  not  unknown  in  the  career  of  armg. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  old  army  of  the 
Rhine,  the  chiefs  of  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
founders  of  a  school.  After  having  been  first  aid- 
de-camp  of  Desaix  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy,  he  was 
adopted  by  Bonaparte  at  Marengo,  as  a  forsaken 
pupil.     In  the  campaign  of  1807,  the  Emperor's 
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favour  haviDg  raised  him  at  one  step  to  the  com- 
mand-in-chief, he  succeeded  in  bending  his  refractory 
subordinates  to  obedience,  and  in  defeating  the 
Russians  at  Ostrolenka.  This  victory,  however, 
was  not  sufficient  to  stamp  Savary's  reputation  as 
general  of  an  army;  and,  as  the  Emperor  ha- 
Iritually  employed  him  in  a  totally  different  kind  of 
service,  his  enemies,  and  those  who  did  not  know 
him,  took  advantage  of  the  discredit  which  that 
service  might  throw  on  his  character,  to  rail  at  a 
choice  which  was  equally  disapproved  of  among  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army.  As  to  the  Spaniards, 
they  knew  nothing  of  him  beyond  what  they  had 
seen,  when,  two  months  before,  he  had  dischai^ed 
the  mission  to  Madrid. 

Savary,  however,  no  sooner  entered  on  his  com- 
mand than  he  viewed  his  position  with  that  pene- 
trating glance,  which,  piercing  beyond  the  surface  of 
things,  draws  from  facts  obvious  to  all,  consequences 
which  no  one  had  foreseen.  **  The  question  here," 
wrote  he  to  the  Emperor,  **  no  longer  has  re- 
ference merely  to  keeping  down  malcontents  and 
punishing  rebels.  If  the  arrival  of  the  King  do 
not  pacify  the  country,  we  shall  have  to  maintain  a 
regular  war  against  the  troops,  and  a  banditti  war 
against  the  population.  The  method  of  patroling 
with  divisions  in  all  the  provinces,  before  having 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  troubles  of  Arragon 
and  Catalonia,  is  only  calculated  to  occasion  par- 
tial checks,  which  will  give  consistence  to  the  in- 
surrection.     It    is    necessary    that   your   Majesty 
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should  take  up  this  matter  seriously,  and  pre- 
pare additional  means  for  us.  We  lose  in  the 
hospitals  alone  four  hundred  men  per  month.  Our 
arm  J  is  not,  in  any  one  point,  to  be  compared  with 
the  army  of  Germany.  Every  thing  has  been  cal- 
culated according  to  the  turn  which  it  was  sup- 
posed events  would  take,  and  not  according  to  the 
situation  in  which  we  are  now  {daced.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  some  battalions  have 
not  four  officers,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  cavalry 
is  become  one  general  infirmary.  The  throng  of 
presumptuous  young  men,  all  eager  for  promotion, 
only  adds  to  our  difficulties.  In  truth,  a  man  must 
have  the  management  of  such  an  important  affair  as 
this  is,  before  he  can  make  a  just  distinction  be« 
tween  young  fellows,  befringed  and  bedecked  with 
orders,  and  a  good  officer,  an  old  seijeant  or  ad- 
jutant, who  has  passed  through  the  Revolution  with 
nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  talent  and  his 
duty." 

Turning  his  attention  most  seriously  to  that 
which  occurred  nearest  to  France,  the  Emperor,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  stated,  had  directed  moveable  co- 
lumns to  be  sent  from  Madrid  to  take  in  the  rear 
the  insurrection  of  the  North  of  Spain.  He  had 
even  directed  his  army  of  the  South  to  frimish  a 
detachment  to  reduce  Sarragossa ;  but  the  easy  suc- 
cess of  Cabezon  occasioned  this  movement  to  be 
countermanded ;  and  Napoleon  indulged  the  hope 
that  Arragon  might  be  compelled  to  submit  by  the 
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troops  and  resources  whidi  Qexterak  Verdier  united 
in  that  province.  Relieved  from  anxiety  in  that 
quarter,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  hastened  to  re-open 
the  cooununication  with  the  corps  which  had  in- 
vaded Andalusia.  General  Veddi*  the  commander 
of  the  second  division  of  the  corps  of  the  Gironde, 
was  directed  to  conduct  to  General  Dupont  the 
idnforoements  intended  for  the  divisions  of  Barbou 
and  Fresia,  and^  afta-  having  communicated  with 
bim,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Siarra  Morena,  and 
to  preserve  La  Mancha  in  a  peaceable  state.  Frere's 
division,  the  third  of  this  army,  which  had  returned 
from  Segovia,  whither  it  had  been  sent  to  restore 
ardesr,  was  directed  to  take  post  at  Madrikjos.  Du«^ 
ring  this  time,  and  while  waiting  for  the  result  of 
the  expedition  to  Valencia,  Brigadier-general  Au- 
guslus  de  Caulaincourt,  was  sent  to  Tarancon,  be* 
yond  the  Tagus,  to  cover  Madrid  on  that  side,  with 
the  fifth  provisioiud  infantry  regiment  of  Gh)bert's 
division,  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry. 

Vedd  set  out  from  Toledo,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
with  his  division,  consisting  of  between  five  and  six 
thousand  eflTective  men,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  seven  hundred  horse,  under  Brigadier-general 
Boussard,  and  he  took  with  him  a  supply  of  biscuit. 
In  the  course  of  the  march,  he  was  joined  by  the 
detachments  of  Generals  Roize  and  Liger-Belair. 
The  general  distributed  profusely  the  proclamations 
of  the  new  Government.  Encouraging  as  they  were, 
however,  they  did  not  inspire  confidence  enough  to 
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induce  the  inhabitants  to  remain  in  thdr  houses. 
The  greatest  part  of  them  fled  to  take  refuge  from 
the  French  troops.  The  heat,  and  the  immoderate 
use  of  the  excellent  wine  of  La  Mancha,  made  some 
of  the  soldiers  straggle  behind,  and  thej  were  as- 
sassinated. 

Seven  thousand  good  troops  could  meet  with  no 
serious  obstacles  in  the  open  plains  of  La  Mancha. 
The  enemy  waited  for  them  in  the  l^erra  Morena. 
There,  above  the  principal  defile,  the  Puerto  del 
Rey,  is  a  narrow  pass,  in  which  the  summits  of  the 
rocks  almost  meet,  and  seem  to  form  a  sort  of  arch 
over  the  traveller's  head.  It  is  called  Despena  Per^ 
ros.^  The  Spanish  Lieutenant-colonel  Valdecanos, 
who,  since  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  at  the  head 
of  a  detachment  of  regular  troops  had  superin* 
tended  the  police  of  these  mountains,  now,  for  thdr 
defence,  united  to  his  detachment  the  smugglers 
and  vagabonds  whom  he  formerly  hunted  down, 
and  the  peasants  who  had  left  their  homes.  Smug- 
glers and  peasants  arose  at  the  call  of  the  coun- 
try, and  knew  no  enemy  but  the  French.     They 

*  The  name  Despena  Perros  signifies  literally  throw  the  dogs 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock.  There  is  in  the  Spanish 
an  energy  and  brevity  of  expression  which  cannot  be  rendered 
into  another  language  without  a  circumlocution.  Before  the 
making  of  this  road^  which  was  undertaken  in  1779>  by  the 
French  Charles  Lemaur,  under  the  administration  of  Florida 
Blanca,  there  was  scarcely  room  enough  in  the  path  for  the 
mules  to  set  their  feet. 
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planted  a  battery  of  six  pieces  of  cannon  to  defend 
the  pass.  The  parapet  wall,  which  runs  along  the 
predinee,  was  thrown  down  into  the  road,  which 
was  also  blocked  up  with  trunks  of  trees  and  masses 
of  rock. 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  on  the  i6th,  the  French 
troops  arrived  an  front  of  the  Despena  Perros.  The 
defile  was  instantly  forced,  and  the  cannon  were 
taken.  The  Prench  had  seventeen  killed  and 
wounded.  On  the  following  day,  near  La  Carolina, 
Vedel  fell  in  with  a  column  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
which  General  Dupont  had  detached  to  dear  the 
Sierra  Morena;  it  was  commanded  by  the  naval 
Captain  Baste,  the  same  officer  who  headed  the  troops 
sent  against  JaSn.  Thus,  the  junction  was  effected, 
after  the  communication  had  been  cut  off  for  a 
month.  Dufiont  received  orders  to  suspend  offensive 
cq[>erations,  without,  however,  re-passing  the  Sierra 
Morena,  in.  order  that  he  might  be  aUe  to  resume 
them  as  soon  as  Sarragossa  and  Valencia  should  have 
opened  their  giites.  He  was  led  to  expect,  that  the 
snlnnissimi  of  Sarragossa  would  afford  means  of  send- 
ing refaiforcements  into  Andalusia,  and  that  the  cap- 
ture of  Valencia  would  allow  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Moncey  to.be  directed  on  Granada,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  «  fiivourable  diversion  in  that  quarter. 

This  promide  was  dependant  on  events,  the  issue 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee.  Since  Mar- 
shal Moncey  had  marched  for  Valencia,  nothing  had 
been  heard  of  his  array.    He  had  taken  with  him  but 
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a  scanty  supply  of  ammunitioQ,  and  perhaps  it  was 
by  this  time  exhausted.  The  bad  news  which  was 
received  from  Catalonia,  gave  rise  to  fears  that  Chat- 
bran's  division  had  not  been  able  to  enter  the  king* 
dom  of  Valencia.  It  was  known  that  the  province 
of  Cuenca  had  hardly  waited  for  the  Marshal's  de- 
parture, before  it  broke  out  into  insurrecUoo.  A 
detachment  of  two  hundred  Frenchmen,  which  fed- 
lowed  him,  was  made  prisoners.  The  intendant 
and  the  corregidor,  who  strove  to  oppose  the  ina- 
prudent  impetuosity  of  the  multitude,  were  insulted 
and  ill-treated.  The  peasants  had  poured  down 
from  the  mountains,  and  were  said  to  form  a  con- 
siderable assemblage. 

The  brigade  stationed  at  Tarancon  was  ordered 
to  march  against  them ;  it  appeared  before  Cuenca 
on  the  8d  of  July,  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  S(Hxie 
peasants  without  leaders,  trusting  too  mvxh  to  the 
obstacles  opposed  by  the  steep  hanks  of  the  Xiiear, 
and  the  assistance  which  they  expected  to  derive 
froin  two  wretched  pieces  of  cannon^  had  the  bold- 
ness to  wait  the  enemy's  approadi.  The  Frendi 
cavalry  rushed  upon  them,  took  thdr  cannon,  put 
many  of  them  to  the  sword,  and  the  remainder 
threw  down  their  nmskets  and  fled.  The  dty,  aban- 
doned by  its  inhabitants,  and  which  there  was  no- 
body to  defend,  received  some  howitzer  shells  and 
bullets,  and  was  afterwards  pillaged. 

Other  troops  were  despatched  in  search  of  Mar- 
shal   Moncey.     This    service    was    performed   by 
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Vrhte's  division.  The  Emperor  had  ordered  that 
it  should  be  posted  at  San  Qemente,  as  he  judged^ 
from  the  inspection  of  the  map,  that,  in  that  inter- 
mediate position,  it  would  be  equally  at  hand  to 
assist  the  expedition  against  Valencia  and  the  corps 
in  Andalusia. 

To  proceed  to  Valencia,  Fr^re  took  the  same 
road  which  the  Marshal  had  followed.  He  learned 
at  Reqoena,  on  the  5th  of  July,  the  failure  of  the 
attack  on  Valencia,  and  that  the  insurgents  were 
waiting  for  him  in  the  position  of  Cabrillas.  What 
had  he.  to  do  there  ?  He  could  not  hope  with  three 
thousand  troops  to  carry  a  city,  by  which  six  thou^ 
sand  had  just  been  foiled.  Fr^  retraced  his  steps. 
At  Yniesta  he  received  a  letter  from  Marshal  Mon- 
cey,  who  had  also  repassed  the  mountains.  ASiet 
having  given  his  men  two  days  rest  at  Albac^,  the 
Marshal  deemed  it  prudent  to  abandon  this  country, 
which  was  open  on  all  sides,  and  to  concentrate  his 
troops  at  San  Qemente,  in  order  to  procure  intel- 
ligence, send  off  the  wounded  and  the  lame  to 
Madrid,  make  up  again  his  deficient  artillery  and 
ammunitioD,  and  combine  a  new  attack  upon  Va^ 
kaaas^  with  more  troops  and  greater  resources. 

But,  at  thb  moment,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  by  returning  to  Valencia ;  as  the  first  attempt 
had  been  unsuccessful,  twenty  thousand  additional 
soldiers  could  be  of  no  use.  It  was  no  longer  an 
affair  of  men,  but  of  artillery.  The  Duke  of  Ro- 
vigo  recalled  both  Fr^  and  Caulaincourt  to  Ma- 
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drid,  and  ordered  Marshal  Moncey  to  remain  at  San 
Clemente. 

In  a  military  monarchy  it  was  a  scandalous  mon- 
strosity to  see  the  senior  marshal  of  the  empire  com- 
manded by  a  general  of  division.  When  Mono^ 
was  sent  to  conquer  Valencia,  at  the  head  of  a  corps 
which,  in  point  of  numbers,  was  as  disprc^rtion- 
ed  to  the  rank  of  a  marshal  as  it  was  to  the  ob- 
ject that  it  had  to  accomplish,  his  devotedness  to  the 
Emperor  would  not  allow  him  to  hazard  a.  single  re- 
mark. But  he  would  have  been  wanting  to  his  dig- 
nity had  he  recognized  an  authority  which  was  ille- 
gal in  every  point  of  view.  He  had  thought  that 
the  position  of  San  Clemente  would  be  a  good  one 
for  his  troops  to  occupy,  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  General  Frere  and  (xeneral  Caulaincourt.  Bui 
his  force  being  reduced  to  Musnier's  division,  consist- 
ing of  six  thousand  men,  who  were  fatigued  and  de- 
jected, he  resolved  to  lead  back  his  troops  to  the 
Tagus,  by  the  route  of  Quintana  de  la  Orden  and 
Ocana. 

It  so  chanced,  in  consequence  of  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  that  this  retrc^ade  movement,  which 
had  not  been  prescribed,  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  general  system  of  operations.  In  fact,  the 
army  of  Galicia  had  descended  from  the  mountains^ 
and  joined  the  army  of  Cuesta,  and  its  strength  was 
exaggerated  by  rumour.  Forgetting  that  he  himself 
had  ordered  the  expeditions  against  Valencia  and 
Andalusia,  that  he  had  been  angered  by  the  failure  of 
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the  former,  that  he  had  forbidden  Dupont,  although 
stopped  in  his  march,  from  repassing  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  and  that  he  had  directed  the  movement  of 
Vedefs  and  PrSre's  divisions,  Napoleon  was  incensed 
to  see  that  the  hundred  thousand  soldiers  whom  he 
had  in  Spain  presented  no  where  an  imposing  mass, 
because  they  were  scattered  about  in  all  directions. 
All  his  mental  powers,  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
were  bent  towards  the  strategic  point,  on  which  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  fate  of  Spain  was  about  to  be 
decided.  In  orders  which  he  dictated  for  the  guidance 
of  General  Savary,  he  said,  **  A  blow  given  to  Mar- 
tial Bessi^res  will  bring  on  tetanus.  What  matter 
Valencia  and  Andalusia  now  ?  The  only  way  to  re- 
inforce Dupont  is  to  send  troops  to  Bessiires.  There 
is  not  an  inhabitant  of  Madrid,  not  a  peasant  of  th^ 
valleys,  who  does  not  feel  that  all  Spain  is  in  the 
hands  of  Marshal  Bessi^res.  What  a  misfortune  it 
is  that,  in  this  important  affair,  twenty  chances  o^ 
success  should  have  been  voluntarily  thrown  away  !" 
With  a  view  to  prevent  matters  from  becoming 
worse,  a  column  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
men,  of  which  the  imperial  guard  formed  a  part, 
was  sent  from  Madrid  to  Valladolid,  under  Briga- 
dier-general Lefebvre.  Other  troops  were  despatched 
to  meet  King  Joseph,  and  strengthen  his  escort.  A 
battalion  was  posted  in  the  Castle  of  S^ovia,  which 
was  rendered  defensiblQ.  Savary  held  himself  in 
readiness  to  move  with  the  three  divisions  of  Morlot* 
Fr^re,  and  Musnier,  and  the  cavalry  of  Caulaincourt 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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Iin4  Watlwr ;  tiwps  which  were  titbe»  «^t  M^idrid 
or  within  twfl  m^che9  of  it.  OriJ^rs;  Wiere  traiw*- 
mitted  to  Dupopt*  p>  I'^P^s  the  woi^jfAini^  /and  to 
approach^  near  ^^MWgJi  to  Mf^d  to  hi  able  to  ojty 
nve  K)  (hat  c^tal  before  the  Sp^ni^  «nn]e3>  in 
ca^  the  Jt^tjt^  plwJ4  bf  victorwu3f 

Blak$  ai)4  P^^to  ^^e  dented  at  Medina  de 
Rio  IS^p.  pn  b^fliring  of  this  victory^  N^ppleon 
^xplf^iped,  ''  It  18  Villa  Vidosa ;  Bessi^^  has  placed 
Joseph  pn  th?  thmm  I**  * 

To  justijfy  the  eKolamatiQP,  4he  ^ipperor  hepped 
fiM^Ourg  01^  the  viptorious  little  iirmy,  and  gave  di- 
rections p(^  ir^suma  the  s^fne  pffen^v^  attitude  that 
had  been  taken  a  month  before  th^  battle.  For  hi? 
own  part,  ^tislied  with  having  found  a  plausible 
pretext  for  renM)ying  tp  9  distance  from  a  theatre 
which  awakened  painAil  recollections^  without  af^ 
fording  him  the  means  of  gloriously  effacing  them^ 
he  quitted  Bayonne  on  the  night  of  the  81st  of  July. 

French  troops,  meanwhile*  continued  to  pass  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  to  <;omplete  the  pficification  of  the 

*  The  oomparison  was  erroneous.  At  Villa  Vidosa^  the 
Dake  of  Vend6me  and  Philip  V.  fought  at  the  head  of  Spaniards 
against  foreigners.  At, Medina  de  ]^o  8eoo,  the  cause  «f  Joseph 
was  defisnded  by  foreigners  against  natives.  At  Villa  Viciofik 
^e  fate  of  Spain  W9S  at  stake;  almost  theniiioleof  the  military 
forces  employed  in  the  Peninsula  were  brought  together  on  the 
same  field  of  battle ;  all  interests  were  concentrated ;  the  affair 
was  decisive.  Medina  de  Rio  Seco  was  a  mere  point  in  space, 
a  skirmish  between  two  detachments ;  it  did  not  place  Joseph 
m  the  thnme ;  it  merdf  /Qp?of4  the  gates  of  Madrid  to  biro . 
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IVmnsuKaiiew^cfttKilimetitQffiiwi^  ' 

c&vaky  1*1^111161118  wttB  suttittioiied  fiioBi  tlie  grand 
amiy;  frdm  the  Grand  Duehy  of  Warsaw  were 
brought  mne  Hiousand  Polish  inftintry)  who  wer^ 
taken  Into  the  French  semce.  The  Protector  of 
the  Ckinfederation  of  the  Bhine  ordered  the  Prmce- 
primate^  the  GrftndMdttk?6d  of  Baden  and  of  Hes^ 
Darmstadt,  (and  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  to  send  each 
of  them  a  rcgimom  ^  foot  and  a  battery  of  ar- 
tillerj.  The  guard  which  Joseph  had  at  Naples 
b^an  its  march  to  join  him  in  his  new  kingu 
dom.  M Uaoi,  Naples  «nd  IViscany,  were  also  to  far- 
mrii  thMT  ooirtingent.  These  fenned  a  total  <(if  forty 
thousand  Btie«,  destined  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Fimch,  during  the  three  months  subsequent  to  t^ie 
EMperor^s  departare ;  we  shall  soan  aee  that  this  re* 
lafbtctmeat  Wfts  inilufficient,  and  that  the  Spanish  in<t 
smrcction  had  not  been  extinguished  on  the  plaim 
afRioSeco. 

Andnjar,  where  General  Dupoat  took  post  after 
having  evacuated  Cordova^  is  k  town  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Gaaddquivir,  fonrtoeti 
I^Hmish  leagues  (twenty  French)  from  the  Puerto 
dd  Key,  having  In  the  rear  several  carriage  roads^ 
which  branch  out  from  this  prindpat  passage  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  particulwly  the  royal  road  from 
Madrid  to  Granada.  The  position  of  Andujaris  of 
itself  badiy  calculated  fbr  defence,  in  the  season 
when  the  Guadalquivir  is  fordnble,  and  when,  conse- 
quently, the  points  which  must  be  guarded  are  m^ 
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definitelj  midtiplied.  The  Geiieral4n-chief  encl^a- 
voured  to  render  it  atronger  by  additional  works.  A 
tower  at  tlie  aid  of  the  bridge  was  made  ciq>able  of 
containing  infiEmtrj,  and  on  the  left  baiik  a  horn- 
work  was  constructed,  to  serve  as  a  bridge  head. 
This  work,  howevar,  was  usdiqss^  it  being  impossible 
to  prevent  its  being  enfiladed  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mountain.  Every  body,  even  the  conscrqits,  felt 
certain  that,  in  case  of  the  enemy  attacking  them, 
it  would  not  be  by  the  bridge  that  he  would 
doit. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  to  justify  the  choice 
of  such  a  position,  especially  since,  in  consequence 
of  the  junction  with  Vedel,  it  was  known  to  be  de- 
cided, that  the  corps  of  observation  of  the  Gironde 
shouhl  remain  on  the  defensive,  till  after  the  reduc-* 
tion  of  Sarragossa.  and  Valencia.  Military  reason 
prescribed  that  operations  should  be*  confined  to  tias 
defence  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  by  fortifying  the  pas- 
sages, occupying  in  forte  the  Despeffa  Perros,  and 
keeping  moveable  columns  at  Santa  Elena.  In 
this  position  all  the  principal  conununicatiotis  would 
have  been  commanded,  and  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my would  have  been  seen.  The  communication 
with  Madrid  would  have  been  more  easy,  and  re- 
inforcements would  have  been  more  expeditiously 
received,  when  the  period  arrived  for  resumiiag  the 
offensive.  The  army  would  have  drawn  its  provi- 
sions from  La  Mancha,  which  produces  grain,  and 
particularly  rye,  in  abundance.     While  waiting  for 
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magaaanes  to  be  formed  from  the  resomfces  of  the 
open  country,  the  troops  stationed  in  the  mountain 
would  have  subsisted  on  the  supply  of  biscuit  which 
was  accumulated  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela.  The 
soldier  would  have  recruited  his  spirits  and  strength, 
by  drinking  the  excellent  wines  of  Val  de  Penas  and 
Manzanar^ 

General  Dupont  remained  at  Andujar  with  the 
divisions  of  Barbou  and  Fresia.  He  posted  Vedel 
at  Baylen,  a  distance  of  seven  leagues  behind  him, 
and  chained  him  to  hold  the  Puerto  del  Rey  and 
the  communication  with  La  Mancha.  The  banks 
of  the  Upper  Guadalquivir  are  unhealthy,  so  much 
so,  that  a  traveller  has  called  them  the  eternal  abode 
c^  putrid  fevers.  It  was  then  the  very  hottest  period 
<^  summer.  Besides  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  sddiers  suffered  also  the  pangs  of  hungar.  They 
had  ndther  wine,  vinegar,  nor  brandy,  and  they 
usually  had  but  half  a  ration  of  bread,  and  some- 
times but  a  quarter ;  wine  was  supplied  only  to 
the  hospitals.  The  town  of  Andujar,  which  has  a 
population  of  fourteen  thousand  souls,  was,  like  the 
rest  of  the  country,  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants. 
The  soldiers  were  obliged  to  get  in  the  harvest  them- 
sdves,  to  thrash  the  grain,  to  grind  it,  and  to  bake 
their  own  bread,  l^nce  that  period,  this  has  become 
tnere  child^s  play  to  the  troops  of  the  army  of  Spain  ; 
but  in  1808,  they  were  not  accustomed  to  it :  the 
conscripts  were  attacked  by  disease ;  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  six  hundred  of  them  were  sent  to  the  hos- 
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fitai.  Tlioflewbodid  wt  ficOl  mck,  especieMeda 
great  diminutioii  of  ateaigth»  and  lost  tbe  iastruc- 
tion,  the  diBc^line,  and  tiie  \wiMy  q£  acden^  vrhidk 
they  had  acquired  dmiog  the  repo»  of  the  prevk)Mi0 
wiBta% 

Theaecentj  of  covering  the^  flanka  oC  the  anaf, 
of  overawing  the  enemy,  of  keeping  him  itk  chMk 
till  oflBmsive  warfhre  could  he:  Besmiied^  aad  of  pro- 
curing provisions,  led  the  Fvmch  a  fccand  tiesMei  to 
Jaen.  Brigadier-general  Cttssagaev  of  VedeL's.  divi- 
sion, marched  thiAer  firon  Baylea,  widh.  foiut  baittar 
lions.  He  paseed  the  GniiiWquivig  ini  the  fiesry^ 
hoat^  at  the  feed  of  Mengibary  wd  veached  the  town 
a*  noon  on  the  Isft  of  July.  The  inauigenta,  more 
BUwerou9  thev  vst  the  fiMrmer  caae,  and  nmig^  with 
aome  detachnMnts  of  r^ulars>  were  driven*  back 
beyond  Jae«u  The  inhabitaBte  had  fled  from  their 
dwirilings.  Ooi  tht  2nd,  Major-general  Den  Theodoie 
de  Beding  arrived  with  the  Swiss  re^gimaKt,  No.  3» 
q£  the  same  name,  and  a  squadron  of  royal  carabif- 
neens,  and  attacked  the  Fiench:  he  waa  repnlaed 
He  renewed  the  attack  oui  the  3d>  bat  with  no  bet- 
ter success^  These  three  acliona  ooat  the  Spaniards 
more  than  fifteen  hundoed  men..  The  French  bad 
two  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Among:  the  latr 
t^  was  BattaUon-coloneL  Magoesse,,  (tf  the  first  le^ 
gion.  A  brigade  four  leagues  beyond  the  GUiadaJr 
quivir  waa  in  a  ha£ardous  situation  ;  Dupant,  theve- 
ibre,  recalled  it.  General  Cassagne  returned,  on  the 
4th»  to  Baylra^     Some  companies  were  left  to  guard 
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tdheftrry^boot  49f  Weirigibarv  Am  engineel'  wa9  akw 
directed  to  reconnoitre  carefulty  th^  fmnAs  off  the 
riMV^  Md  to'cowtruist  redara  f«r  the  defaMO^  of  the 

lii  the  meitt  iiiiey  wfaen^  brf  order  off  tbt  Eiiiperwv 
GetieMlFriw  hmi  adiranced  to  8an  CkniieiBite,  the 
necessi^  df  taking  poet  ifi  fierce  at  the  pviail  d 
Macbrilelois,  emd  of  oecnpjing  Lallaiicha^  wasi  fth  at 
M adnd.  Brigadier-f;Meral  Lefrwtic  marbhed  thkhtf 
with  the  sixth  prariaDdul  r^iawnt^  yUmck  forltted 
a  post  of  the  second  division  of  the  dorps  of  ohaer^ 
ntim  ci  the  Ocean  coasts^  General.  Gobert,  wbt' 
canmnuided:  the  division^  followed  Leftanc  with  faa» 
second  brigade^  composed  of  twctetnporary  r^menit 
of  light  infinrtrj,  two  sqoadrons  of  <hiifassiers^  and 
fMv  li^  field  pieces.  He  poshed  farwasd  Lefntne^ 
left  a  bMtrfion  at  I^fuM^li'^  anlofher;'  with  cannowr 
at  lianznoar^^  a  third  in  the  viMtt^  of  Pnert^ 
del  Hey^  and^  iii  obedieace  ta  the  orders  of  Dupotit» 
he  dMcended  iirto  Andafania  with  what  itemafaied. 
TWir  rauAiflDi  was  trxflin^  but  Dupont,  who  was 
coMCuMBioffhtt  weaknass,  attd  fhe  rark  to  which  he 
W0  eiqpbsedv  ralUed  round  him  the  troaps  froaa  aU 
ifmiit&Ts.  He  incefltently  soUckedi  reinforcemeiits 
from  Madrid;  he  wrote  to»Fr^re  to  Join  him,  if  he 
bad  nd  emoiies  at  San  Gtemente.  He  rej^resented 
to  the  Didiie  of  Ro?igo,  that  the  diversions  and  the 
nncertasDt3?  e(  the  anrvnA  df  Marshal  Moncey  at 
Gmnada,  woidd  not  be  equiralent  to  the  addi- 
tk>n  of  force  wUdi  would  be  made  by  the  direet 
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junction  of  two  battalions  with  the  corps  of  obser- 
Tation  of  the  Gironde. 

The  fears  which  Dupont  feh  were  not  ground- 
less. Inaction  doubled,  naj,  quadrupled  the  enemy  s 
strength,  at  the  same  time  that  it  diminished  ours. 
B^ery  dxfs  delay  increased  his  c(»ifidence  and  his 
resources.  Considerable  forc^,  of  various  kindst  ac- 
cumulated round  him.  The  Junta  of  Seville  issued 
its  commands  with  all  the  vdiemenoe  of  a  govern- 
ment whidi  had  just  burst  into  exigence  in  the 
midst  of  popular  storms.  It  was  obeyed  like  a  re- 
gular monarch,  whose  race  had  for  centuries  been 
seated  on  the  throne.  The  three  other  kingdoms 
of  Andalusia  and  Estremadura  suspended  their 
provincial  rivalships,  and  rallied  round  it;  and, 
while  its  recc^ition  by  the  Indies  was  awaited,  it 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Caniyries.  At  the  voice 
(tf  tiie  magistrates,  whom  Seville  had  named,  there 
were  renewed  in  Andalusia  those  patriotic  sacrifices, 
which  did  eternal  honour  to  the  French  RepuUicans 
of  1792.  The  young  ran  to  arms ;  the  cid  man  of- 
fered his  children ;  his  children,  more  fortunate  than 
he  was,  since  they  could  shed  their  blood  tor  their 
country.  The  treasury  was  filled  by  the  gifts  of 
the  citizens :  the  calm,  but  gloomy  and  terrible  atti- 
tude of  the  people  completely  silenced  the  vile  cal- 
culations of  avarice  and  selfishness.  Rich  and  poor, 
noble  and  plebeian,  all  hastaied  to  array  themselves 
under  the  national  banners.  The  old  corps  were 
completed,  and  new  ones  were  formed.  In  less  than  a 
month  the  Junta  could  oppose  to  the  French  a  regular 
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army  of  thirty-nine  battalions  and  twenty-one  squa^ 
drons,  with  a  well-organized  artfllery.  The  great-* 
est  part  was  formed  at  Serille,  the  remainder  at 
Malaga  and  Granada,  by  the  actire  exertions  of 
llieodore  de  Reding,  who  was  destined  to  render 
edebrated  in  the  annals  of  l^win,  a  name  whidi 
Switaerland  had  long  honooredt  for  the  democratic 
▼irtues  whidi  were  hereditary  in  his  fiEunily.  In  the 
number  tfa^re  were  many  recruits  without  uniforms, 
but  all  had  arms.  These  soldiers  imbibed  from  the 
pcqpulatioo  a  new  eneigy,  and  they  enhanced  that 
energy  by  their  eagerness  to  distinguiBb  themsdves. 
Hie  Eng^h  corps  of  General  Spencer,  which  had 
landed  at  Cadiz,  showed  itself  at  a  distance  to  friends 
and  enemies,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  Spaniards, 
or,  at  the  least,  as  a  reserve  ready  to  support  them 
in  case  of  their  receiring  a  check. 

Lieutenant-general  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de  Cas- 
tanos  was  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  He 
was  grown  old  in  the  profession  of  arms,  and  was 
beloTed  both  by  ofl&oers  and  soldiers  for  his  mild- 
ness and  his  amiable  manners.  He  possessed  rather 
the  shrewdness  which  can  turn  to  account  the  glory 
of  others,  than  the  superior  qualities  which  enable 
their  possessor  to  acquire  it  for  himself.  The  Junta 
of  Seville  distrusted  the  character  of  Castanos. 
It  gave  him,  as  a  colleague,  one  of  its  most  dar- 
ing, enthusiastic,  spirit-«tirring  members.  Loaded 
with  debts,  and  prosecuted  at  Madrid  on  a  cbai^ 
of  foi^;ery.  Count  Tilli  had  rushed  into  the  revolu- 
tion, after  the  manner  of  Catiline.    Castanos  could 
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do  DOtUng  wilbolii  him^  He  wai^  no*  aHowed  to 
receive  ei^en  a  flag  of  tilftce  except  in  his  ptoesence. 

Tkte  Andalntian  timtps  mtoemifr^y  beat  tbfb 
oeturae  to  Cordova  and  to  Jaen.  They  formed  feof 
ditwionsv  The  filrst,  under  the  orders  of  Reding* 
iras  on  the  right.  It  was  ten  thousand  sttrong^  atid 
cotttttned  tlie  test  troops.  The  sdcbnd  boptialal  of 
wt  thousand,  men,  and  was  led  bgr  the  Mar^piis  ef 
Coi^gni^  an  old  Wattooa  oiBeer^  and  ef  a  ttmkf 
wUch  wa»  oAfpnaRy  from  the  CaMfardsis.  The 
Jttttta  had  veeentfy  promoted  him  to  be  Manedial 
de  cunpw.  A*  otd  Irish  officer.  Brigadier  Do» 
FeHx  jMies»  conunanded  the  third  divisida,  mhkh, 
joiaed  to  the  reselnre,  under  Doa  Jliaai  Munuel  de  kf 
Pena»  unounted  to  between  eight  and  teiii  thevstod 
men.  There  was,  besides,  a  corps  of  flankers,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  Lievfeemmt<rol(Midi  Dos 
Juan  De  la  Cms  and  Colonel  Valdecanosi  On  the 
1st  of  July,  Castanos  sent  to  the  French  OeMral  die 
declaration  of  war  issued  against  Franoe  by  the 
Junta  of  Seirille ;  ih^  latter  in  return  trantantted 
to  the  Spanish  General  the  imperial  decree,  whidr 
proclaimed  Joseph  Napoleon  King  of  Spafai  and  the 
Indies.  An  attenqit  was  made  to  open  a  negotia*^ 
tion  with  hinn ;  which,,  howerer,  was  frustrated  by 
the  will  and  the  jwesenoe  of  CounB  TiUL  On 
the  9th  of  July,  the  head*quarters  of  the  Sponisfa 
General  were  at  AijoniUa,  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Andujar.  The  two  armies  might  thencefiNTth  be 
considered  as  ioi  foil  operation^ 

Dupont  was  on  his  guard.    As  the  Spaaiavda  eish 
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tended  their  righkM  fiur  «»  Akka  del  Bk^  an  efficet 
of  engineers  was  sent,  on  the  lOdu  with  a  battdion^ 
bf  the  ri^  ban^  «f  the  Onadd^mvir^  ta  the  bridge 
of  MannoleJQ^  ti  whkh  he  destroyed  two  archer 
aotwiUMitanriiftg  the  SyniMarda  endea¥oiired  ti^  jwe- 
▼tnt  htm  bf  a  file  of  BHisketiiy.  It  waa  arranged, 
Aaft  the  moveable  ookums  should  set  oat  each  HKtm- 
ing  firom  Andujv  and  Barjrkn^  to  meet  at  the  brk^ 
•£  Ae  Bmnbknr.  General  Vedel  waa  directed  to 
watch,  tbr  ceorse  of  the  Gnadakiuivir,.  and  to^  send 
dnigr  recoBamtaring  partiea  behyw  Esfdm,  c^posiCe 
VBla  Niwva  de  la  R^rna,  aad  aa  fiur  as.  a  aoffl  a 
Isafue  aho<9e  Aadujar.  At  the  passMgi^  ef  Men^' 
gibflv  was  established  a  carpa  of  ifte^a  bandred 
ami,  cmnmaiidad  bjr  Uger^Belair)  m  general-officer. 
This-  corps  bad  a  nuan-goa^  of  cavalry  on  the 
ItflL  bank  of  the  river. 

This  main-ipEMwd  was  aloiMt  enlirelj  carried  off 
hf  the  enemy  on  the  19th^  aad  the  Spaniards  esta- 
blished themselves  stron^^y  M  the  villag|&  of  M»gir 
bar.  On  the  14tib  they  iqypeared  in  force  an  the 
h^i^  <3i  Aijona  and  Villa  Nueva.  In  the  whde 
dJMMmre  between  Andujw  aad)  Mengibar,  tl^ere  was 
aifire  of  musketry  and  cawion  leciptfeeattjr  kept  u;^ 
firoBa  eadi  bank.  On*  the*  ISth  the  FBeack  saw  a 
auianmLs  corps  fimnin^  into  masses  on  (he  heights 
between  AgoniHa  and  Andajar.  It  was  the  tUrd 
dftvisiaa  aad  the  seserve  of  Gastanesw  The  Spaniarda 
^btgin  ta  cannonade  the  bridge<head  with  twelve  and 
sixteen  pounders.      General  Dupont  manned  the 
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works,  and  drew  up  his  troops  befahid  the  town  to 
receive  the  attack. 

The  danger  was  not  there.  Castanos  had  a  con^ 
fiised  notion  of  the  fanks  of  the  position  of  Andiyar^ 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  French  troops  were 
scattered  about.  Partly  from  instinct,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  local  situation  of  the  points 
whence  his  forces  directed  their  mardi,  he  had  for 
two  days  been  manoeuvring  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  occupy  the  enemy  with  his  left,  while,  by  his 
ri^t,  he  endeavoured  to  cut  their  line  of  operations* 
While  the  demonstration  was  making  agairat  Andu- 
jar,  the  second  division,  commanded  by  the  Marquis 
de  Coupigni,  showed  itsdf  near  Villa  Nueva  de  la 
Reyna,  ready  to  join,  by  its  right,  with  the  first 
division.  Reding  ordered  Liger-Bdair  to  be  at- 
tacked by  an  advanced  guard,  which,  however, 
hastened  to  repass  the  Guadalquivir^  on  the  i^ 
proach  of  General  Vedel,  who  mardied  against  it 
with  his  division  from  Baylen. 

On  the  same  day  General  Gobert  arrived  at  Bay- 
len. To  Linares,  a  small  town,  three  leagues 
from  the  road,  he  detached  a  battalion  and  one  re- 
giment of  cuirassiers,  and  sent  the  other  regi- 
ment to  General  Dupont;  so  that  there  remained 
with  him  only  five  or  six  hundred  foot,  two  hundred 
horse,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon.  General  Lefranc, 
who,  diuing  their  advance,  had  been  a  mardi  befiire 
him,  reached  Andujar  with  the  sixth  provisional 
regiment  and  several  detachments  of  Barbou's  and 
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Fresia's  divirioiis.  Thus,  while  the  nn^vemeBt  oC 
tl^  Spaniards  was  Meeting  from  left  to  right,  tha^ 
French  did  not  perceive  the  snar^  but  likewise 
diew  dieir  left  doner  towards  their  right. 

In  pursuance  of  this  system,  and  in  the  per** 
sererii^  belief  that  Andujar  was  about  to  be  at- 
tacked, and  being  in  ignorance  of  what  was  going 
on  b^bre  Mengibar,  Shipont  ordered  Vedel  to  send 
him  a  reinforcem^t  of  a  battalion,  and  even  of  a 
brigade,  in  case  the  enemy  did  not  threaten  Vedd 
himself  wkh  superior  numbers.  Vedel  had  not 
seen  any  conaideraUle  body  of  Spaniarcb  ei^^aged 
that  day  in  the  attack,  and  it  seemed  to  be  unneces« 
sary  for  him  to  {Nrovide  for  the  defence  of  Baylen, 
now  that  Gobert  was  arrived.  Induced  by  these 
motives,  and  in  some  measure  also,  by  the  rq)ug^ 
nance  which  genaal  criSicers  fed  ta  fritter  into  smaU 
parties  the  tro<^  which  they  command,  he  set  out 
for  Andujar,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  with  all  his 
division,  excq>t  twelve  hundred  infiuitry,  a  hundred 
dragooiu,  and  two  pieces  of  capnon,  wl^ch  he  left 
with  General  L%er-Belair,  to  guard  the  passage  of 
Mengibar.  General  Gobert  immediately  recalled 
the  cuirassiers  from  Linares ;  not  that  he  did  not 
think  them  useftd  on  that  pmnt,  for  he  warned  the 
General-in-chief  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  at 
Baeza,  and  in  a  situation  to  advance  on  La  Caro- 
lina ;  but  in  order  to  post  them  at  Baylen,  which 
was  unprotected,  and  to  support  Liger-Belair.  Dur- 
ing  the  ni^t,  Vedel's  division   made  a  toilsome 
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march,  because  it  wats  by  a  road  which  is  nearer 
to  the  Guadalquivir  than  the  hi^  road*  On  the 
morning  of  the  l6tfa,  while  approadiing  Andi^, 
it  heard  a  violent  cannonade.  It  was  Castanos,  who 
was  renewing  the  demonstrations  of  attack,  which 
he  began  on  the  day  before.  This  time  colunma 
were  formed,  as  if  to  force  a  passage  above  the 
bridge.  They  retired,  however,  at  the  moment 
when  VedeFs  division  appeared  on  the  summit  of 
the  heights  which  overtook  Andnjar. 

The  action  became  general  along  the  whole  line. 
On  the  rij^t  of  the  French,  LiMteBant*colonei  Don 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  at  the  head  of  «ixteeii  hundred 
Spaniards,  crossed  the  Guadalquivir  on  the  bridge  «f 
Mannolgo,  which  had  been  repaired,  and  gained 
the  mountains  of  Sementera,  to  the  right  and  some^ 
what  in  the  rear  of  Genend  Dupoat^  position. 
General  Lefranc  hastened  thither,  with  the  sixth 
provisional  regiment,  compelled  the  flanking  corps 
to  fall  back,  and  then  returned  to  Andnjar. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  Marquis  de  Coupigni 
wished  to  pass  the  Guadatquivir  below  VHIa  Nueva 
de  la  Reyna.  The  defence  of  this  pmnt  was  en* 
trusted  to  two  battalions  of  the  fourth  J^on. 
They  replied  to  the  fire  of  the  Spankurds,  and 
though  the  latter  had  brought  cannon,  each  party 
retained  its  position. 

At  Mengibar  the  combat  wore  a  more  serioiut 
aspect.  General  Reding  posted  some  sharp-shooters 
opposite  the  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the 
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mmmfn  ettdatkm^  while   ikm  mam  body   <»f  hit 
troops  crossed  the  GiuuklquiTir,   at  the  fovd  of 
Bmcon,  half  a  leagme  above.    As  the  i^Muiiards 
attacked  with  a  superioritf  of  eight  to  one,  thej 
made  a  rapid  progtesi.    Gbhart,  wh<i,  as  soon  as 
1m  beard  of  Ijm  attack,  had  b^vn  his  march  to 
0Kppwt    Liger-Belair,  joined  the  troops   of   that 
general  midway  between   Bojlen    mad  Mengibar, 
and  k  was  osly  by  dint  of  the  most  stremious  ex- 
ertioos  diat  he  soceeeded  in  rallying  them.     The 
enemy  now  slackened  his  march,  though  he  con* 
thmed  to  gain  ground.    While  GMiert  was  bringing 
hiB  troops  into  actien,  he  was  womded  in  the  head 
Iqr  B  bail,  ef  iHiich  he  died  on  the  Mlowing  day.* 
The  oon^mand  was  asspmed  by  Brigadier-genera]  Dn- 
fowr.    FincBng  himsdf  hard  pressed,  he  ordered  the 
coirassiers  to  charge.    Tins  fine  body  of  men  over* 
awed  ikKt  Spaniaids  by  its  Tigour.     They  halted,  and 
be&MPe  el^en  o'dock  in  the  morning  the  firing  ceased. 
The  French  re-entered  Baykn.    The  loss  which  they 
SBStaiped  was  not  consideraUe.     Not  only  did  the 
Spaniards  leave  thrai  unpnrsued,  bnt  they  also  re- 
oiossfid  the  Gnadalquivir.    Some  have  affirmed  that 
they  were  in  want  of  provisions;  others  have  conjeo- 
tteed  with  more  reason,  that  Beding  did  not  think 
Ittmself  in  safety  on  the  right  bank  with  a  single 
division.      However  this  may  be,  his  retrograde 

*  Gobert,  an  old  friend  of  Dupont>  having  been  his  principal 
Btaff-offiee?  in  Tuscany,  being  desirous  of  serring  with  him,  his 
4irai9ii,  which  origiiuitty  belonged  to  Moneey's  corps,  wts  ex- 
changed for  Frere's. 
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movemeDt  was  calculaled  to  prolong  tbe  perplexttjr 
of  the  French  General^in-ddef. 

There  was  not  in  the  empire  a  general  of  divwoh 
whose  reputation  stood  higtor  than  Dnpont's.  Tbe 
opinion  of  the  army,  in  unison  with  the&TOuraUt 
disposition  of  the  sovereign^  awarded  to  him  the 
Ittghe^  military  i*ank ;  and  when  he  set  out  for  An* 
dalusia,  no  one  doubted  that  he  would  find  his  mar^ 
shal's  truncheon  at  Cadiz.  In  the  battle  o£  Poasoolo^ 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1800^  when  he  was  under 
the  command  oi  Brunct  he  changed  into  a  principal 
attack  the  secondary  operation  with  which  he  was 
entrusted ;  and  the  obstinacgr.  which  he  displayed 
a^^nst  the  enemy,  after  the  .general-inp<iiief  had 
sent  hhn  orders  to  retreat,  gained  forBiqxmt  the 
fame  of  a  daring  general.  This  fame  he  sustaiaed 
and  increased  in  the  German  campaigns*  Yel» 
among  those  who  most  closely  observed  him^  there 
were  some  who  did  not  allow  tbat  he  possessed 
strong  determination  and  the  inspiratioD  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  all  agreed  in  acknowledging  his  ^spiendid 
omrage  and  distinguished  talents. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth,  Dnpont  receired 
intdligence  of  what  had  taken  place  on  his  left. 
Nothing  was  yet  lost.  The  arrival  of  Vedel's  divi- 
sion at  Andujar  might  be  productive  of  beneficial 
consequences.  Twelve  thousand  French,  concen- 
trated on  the  point,  were  sufficient  to  beat  forty 
thousand  untaught  and  undisciplined  Spaniards. 
All  that  was  required  was,  to  know  how  to  employ 
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tfaeni^  either  be jood  the  Guadalqiiivir,  to  cnidi  the 
aoldiers  and  peasants  of  Castanos,  or  in  the  Sierra 
BloFena,  to  guard  tb^  passes. 

Of  these  two  modes  of  proceedings  the  first  was 
namt  in  accordance  with  the  Frendi  character ;  the 
second  suited  best  with  the  general  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Peninsula.  Now  that  the  French  fleet  had 
&Uen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  there  was  no  longer 
a  reason  for  hurrying  on  to  Cadiz.  The  Duke  of 
RoTigo,  on  his  succeeding  to  Murat,  had  expressed  a 
wish  that  Dupoot  would  remain  in  (nres^ice  of  the 
CTemy  tQl  the  first  news  had  been  received  from 
Valencia;  now,  for  the  last  four  days,  Moncey's 
fiulure  had  been  known  at  Dupont's  head-quarters. 
But,  an  the  other  hand,  the  main  tenor  of  the  cor* 
reqK>ndence  was,  that  the  Andalusian  expedition 
was  not  given  up,  and  that  reinforcements  would 
be  sent  as  soon  as  difficulties  were  got  rid  of  in 
other  quarters ;  and  it  has  since  been  ascertained, 
that  the  Emperor,  looking  upon  Andujar  as  the  key 
of  Andalusia,  and  not  having  the  means  of  forming 
a  judgment  as  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  blamed  Savary 
for  having  aUowed  the  possibility  of  evacuating  it ; 
so  adverse  was  he  from  a  retrograde  movement. 

Dupont  ordered  Vedel  to  lead  back  immediatdy, 
to  Baykn,  his  division  and  tlie  sixth  provisional  regi- 
ment belonging  to  the  division  of  the  Corps  of  Obser- 
vation of  the  Ocean ;  to  rally  the  troops  which  had 
fought  at  the  passage  of  Mengibar;  and  to  drive 
the  enemy  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.     He  him* 
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self  determined  to  remain  at  Andujar,  which  he 
persisted  in  considering  as  the  most  dangerous  post. 
By  thus  disuniting  the  troops,  and  placing  himself 
in  the  least  central  point,  he  ran  the  risk  of  those 
accidents  which  might  arise  from  the  erroneous  di- 
rection, the  faults  and  the  omissions  of  which  his 
subordinate  officers  might  be  guilty,  in  consequenee 
of  their  having  only  an  imperfect  view  of  things. 

While  these  dispositions  were  making  at  Andu- 
jar,  and  Vedel  was  preparing  to  execute  them.  Ge- 
nerals Dufour  and  Liger  Belair  were  far  from  be- 
ing tranquil  at  Baylen.  Armed  peasants  and  some 
soldiers  had  been  seen  coasting  along  the  French  left 
wing  by  the  mountains,  and  endeavouring  to  extend 
their  front  beyond  it.  About  seven  in  the  evening, 
the  battalion  which  occupied  Linar^,  was  attadied 
by  the  flankers  of  Colonel  Valdecanos,  from  Baeza, 
and  retreated  towards  the  high  road.  Dufour  sup* 
posed  that  the  enemy  wished  to  seize  on  the  Puerto 
del  Rey.  General  Gobert,  his  predecessor,  had  been 
of  the  same  opinion.  The  specific  destination  of 
his  division  being,  not  to  fight  in  Andalusia,  hut 
to  preserve  the  passes  in  the  mountains,  he  in  con- 
sequence moved  with  all  his  troops  to  Guarroman, 
three  leagues  from  Baylen,  on  the  high  road. 

Vedel,  meanwhile,  after  marching  during  the 
whole  of  the  night,  arrived  kt  Baylen,  where'  he 
found  neither  friends  nor  enemies.  He  was  told  that 
Linar^  had  been  evacuated  the  evening  beifbre;  that 
Dufour  had  set  off  hastily  to  Gkiarroman  to  teach 
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that  {dace  before  the  Spaniards,  and  that  the  latter 
were  already  at  La  Carolina.    Reconnpltriog  par- 
ties, which  he  sent  out  aloDg  the  Guadalquiyir,  and 
who  returned  without  having  seen  the  enemy,  ap- 
peared to  confirm  this  opinion.    Since  Heding  was 
not  here,  his  absence  probably  arose  from  his  ma- 
Bflmvring  elsewhere.    Vedel  was  a  general  of  divi«- 
«m,  who  had  been  rapidly  raised  to  that  elevat^, 
rank,  for  having  formerly  displayed,  under  the  eyes 
ci  General  Bonaparte,  in  Italy,  a  remarkable  d^ 
grec  of  bravery,  and  for  having  subsequently  given 
the  h^hest  and  most  splendid  reputation  to  a  re^r 
ment  of  light  infantry,  whicl^h  became  a  model  to  tha 
army.  Vedel  had  nothing  mc«*e  at  heart  than  to  serve 
with  zeal,  and  to  render  himself  worthy  of  the.addi-* 
tional  favour  which  the  Emperor  had  recently  grantn 
cd  him,  in  creating  him  a  count  of  the  ettij^re.     Hq 
was  convinced  that  the  enemy  wished  to  arrive  be- 
fore him  at  the  pass  of  the  Sierra  Monsiia»  which 
was  the  key  of  the  positipn.    Ihj^Hir  coiifom.^  him 
in  this  idea,  by  writing  from  Quarrom^n,  thatri^ 
corps  of  ten  thousand  Spaniards  was  marching  in 
the  defiles.     Ve4el,  not  thijiking  Dufour  strong 
enough,  proceeded  to  Guarroman,  joined  the  trofop^ 
of  General  Pu&ur,  and   pushed  hup ;  forward  m 
fiir  as  Santa  £lena»  aiinost  at  jbhe  summit  9f  the 
Sierra;  then,  after  having  scarcely  allowed  Mis; divi- 
sion time  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  it^  continual 
ni^ly  and  daily  marches,  he  conducted  it  to  La 
Carcdina,  at  which  place  it  arrived  on  the  18th. 
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On  his  removing  to  this  distance  from  his  com- 
mander-in-chief, Vedel  informed  him  of  the  step 
which  he  was  taking.  He  sent  from  Baylen  the. 
report  of  General  Dufour.  He  despatched  a  second 
when  he  reached  Guarroman.  Brigadier-General 
Cavrois  remained  at  Baylen,  with  a  battalion  and 
piece  of  cannon,  during  the  whole  of  the  17th,  and 
did  not  set  out  till  midnight,  to  take  post  at  Guar- 
roman, for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  movemeste 
of  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Linar^. 

Dupont  approved  of  the  exertions  which  Vedel 
had  made  to  outstrip  the  Spaniards.  *^  March  against 
them,**  wrote  he  to  Vedel,  "  drive  them  back  on 
Baeza  and  Ubeda ;  secure  the  post  of  Baylen,  and 
then  rejoin  me. — I  do  not  care  about  occupying  An- 
dujar.  That  post  is  of  no  consequence.  The  essen*^ 
tial  thing  is  to  beat  the  enemy,  and  to  avail  our- 
selves of  his  being  dispersed  in  small  corps,  in  order 
to  crush  him." 

Thus  the  unfortunate  illusion  whidi  had  led  him 
to  occupy,  guard,  and  fortify  a  position  so  much  out  of 
the  proper  defensive  line,  b^an  to  vanish.  It  vanisb- 
ied  entirely  when  he  read  VedePs  second  report,  which 
arrived  before  noon  on  the  18th.  Vedel-s  quittii^ 
the  important  post  of  Baylen,  the  enormous  gap  be- 
tween fiarbou  and  the  rest  of  the  lirmy,  and  even 
the  inaction  of  the  Spanish  troops  that  remained 
with  Castanos  on  the  heights  of  ArjoniUa,  all  de- 
clared how  precious  was  time.  But  Dupont  had  a 
great  number  of  carriages  {impedimenta)  with  the 
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troops,  and  he  considered  it  indispensable  to  con* 
ceal  his  march  from  Castanos.  The  dispositions 
were  made  to  put  the  troops  in  motion  at  night-fall. 
It  was  too  late. 

Not  a  movement  of  the  French  army^not  a  plan, 
not  a  thought,  of  its  general  escaped  the  Spaniards* 
Since  the  15th«  they  had  intercepted  all  the  letters 
which  Dupont  despatched  to  Madrid.  Along  with 
the  expression  of  an  eager  desire  to  keep  his  ground 
at  Andujar,  and  to  resume  the  offensive  as  soon  as 
possible,  his  correspondence  disclosed  to  them  a  dis- 
trust arising  from  the  scantiness  6f  his  means,  and 
an  undefined  uneasiness  as  to  the  future.  The  Spa- 
nbh  generals  were  particularly  struck  with  his  account 
of  the  terrible  distress  of  the  French  soldiers ;  a 
distress,  the  details  of  which  formed  as  it  were  the 
ground  of  the  picture  that  Dupont  never  failed  to 
paint  of  his  situation.  They  determined,  therefore, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  which  they  had  hitherto 
only  meditated  upon. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  General  Reding's  di- 
vision passed  the  Ghiadalquivir.  It  was  joined  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th,  by  that  which  the  Marquis 
de  Coupigni  commanded.  After  having  effected 
their  junction,  the  two  divbions  marched  to  Ba)"^- 
len.  They  had  orders  to  march,  on  the  morrow, 
against  Andujar,  and  to  take  that  position  in  the 
rear,  while  Castanos  attacked  it  in  front, .  and[  the 
small  corps  of  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz  appeared  on  the 
flanks. 
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From  Aridujar  to  Baylen  the  distance  is  sereo 
le^ues.  The  road  passes  through  a  mountainous 
and  woody  country,  and  leaves  far  to  the  left  the 
high  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  are  al« 
most  always  in  sight,  and  to  the  right  the  Guadal- 
quivir, the  course  of  which  is  not  visible.  At  four 
leagues  and  a  half  from  Andujar,  a  stone  bridge 
crosses  the  Rumblar;  this  is  a  winding  river,  of 
which  the  banks  are  steep,  and  the  bed  is  filled  with 
rocks.  Beyond  rises  a  hill  with  a  flat  summit,'  co- 
vered with  olives,  which  decreases  in  height  towards 
Baylen,  and  round  the  foot  of  which,  on  the  north- 
west side,  runs  the  valley  of  the  Rumblar.  After 
having  passed  the  plantation  of  olives,  and  arrived 
within  half  a  league  of  the  town,  the  traveller  comes 
to  another  bridge,  over  a  rivulet  which  runs  into  the 
GuadieL 

These  details  are  necessary,  to  enable  the  reader 
to  comprehend  the  unprecedented  events  which  we 
are  about  to  relate.  General  Dupont  quitted  Andu- 
jar at  nine  o'dock  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  after 
having  destroyed  the  bridge  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
and  the  horn-work  on  the  left  bank.  The  march 
was  begun  by  an  advanced  guard,  under  the  orders 
of  Brigadier-general  Chabert,  composed  of  the  select 
companies  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  fourth  le- 
gion, a  squadron  of  chasseurs,  and  two  four-poun- 
ders. At  an  interval  of  half  a  league  came  the  rest 
of  the  legioi^  and  four  pieces  (^  artillery  banging 
to  General  Dupr^'s  brigade  of  horse  chasseurs.    Then 
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fidlawed  a  long  file  of  more  than  five  hundred  artil* 
lerj  and  baggage  waggons^  which  were  silently  es- 
cxnted  by  the  soldiers  of  the  second  battalion  of  the 
fourth  Swiss  regiment.  Next  succeeded  the  Swiss 
brigade,  lately  in  the  Spanish  servicei  General  Pan- 
netier's  brigade  of  infantry,  the  dragoons,  the  cuiras^ 
fliers,  and  the  marine  battaUon  of  the  imperial  guard. 
Tbfi  march  was  closed  by  a  rear  guard  of  six  select 
companies,  fifty  dragoons,  and  two  four-pounders. 
T|ie  General-in-chief,  Dupont,  headed  the  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  combatants  who  preceded  the  bag- 
gs^.  The  General  of  division,  Barbou,  marched 
with  that  portion  of  the  column  which  brought  up 
the  rear. 

On  the  19th,  at  half  past  three  in  the  morning, 
the  advanced  guard  traversed  the  flat  summit  which 
is  beyond  the  Rumblar.  Don  Theodore  Reding  was 
at  that  moment  forming  his  columns  on  the  further 
side  q£  the  hill,  to  lead  them  against  Andujar.  In 
the  darkness,  the  French  light  troops  came  in  con- 
tact with  some  Spanish  soldiers.  A  fire  of  mus- 
ketry was  commenced  on  both  sides ;  the  advanced 
guard  was  immediately  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  in 
the  oUve  plantation.  The  Spaniards  also  placed 
themselves  in  battle  array,  Coupigni's  division  to 
the  north,  and  Reding's  division  to  the  south,  of  the 
high  road.  A  battalion  of  Walloon  guards,  on  which 
they  reckoned  greatly,  was  divided  into  two,  to 
strengthen  the  two  wings.  Two  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, one  of  which  was  served  by  horse  artiQery-men, 
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were  already  harnessed  and  in  march.  These  were 
mstantly  brought  into  play. 

Dupont  saw  that  it  was  necessary,  at  dl  hazards, 
to  force  the  passage  to  Baylen,  and  that  it  was  also 
indispensable  to  attack  with  speed  and  vigour,  that 
Castanos  might  not  have  time  to  come  up  with  the 
rear  guard.  He  ordered  up  reinforcements.  The 
rear  of  the  coluom  was  nearly  three  leagues  distant 
from  the  head.  These  troops  marched  in  close  order, 
and  the  baggage  pressed  forward,  and  doubled  their 
files  on  the  flat  summit.  Barbou  made  dispositions 
to  defend  the  bridge  and  the  left  bank,  against  the 
enemy  stdvancing  from  Andujar. 

While  waiting  for  succours,  the  advanced  guard 
sustained  with  energy  an  unequal  contest.  It  lost 
no  ground,  but  it  suffered  severely  from  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  its  two  four-pounders  were  dismounted. 
The  remainder  of  Chabert^s  brigade.  General  Du- 
pr6's  horse  chasseurs,  the  dragoons.  General  Privy's 
cuirassiers,  and  General  Schramm's  Swiss  brigade, 
Bt  length  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  instant 
they  came  up,  they  were  brought  into  action,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  chances  of  success  being  in« 
creased  by  a  greater  accumulation  of  force. 

Chabert  and  Dupr^  fought  on  the  road  and  to 
the  left.  The  latter,  an  old  wanior,  worthy  of  praise 
for  his  military  virtues,  was  mortally  wounded  in 
combating  against  the  Walloon  guards,  the  regiment 
of  las  ordenes  milHareSt  and  the  other  troops  which 
were  commanded  by  Brigadier  Don  Francisco  de  Saa- 
vedra.     But  it  was  on  the  right  of  the  road  that  the 
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most  strenuous  efforts  were  made.  Here,  by  his 
vcnce  and  his  example,  the  brave  Redmg  animated 
the  courage  of  his  inexperienced  soldiers.  Swiss 
contended  against  Swiss ;  Schrammi  was  wounded  at 
the  head  of  those  who  marched  under  the  French 
standard.  The  cuirassiers  destroyed  a  r^ment  of 
Spanish  infantry,  and  sabred  the  cannoneers  on  their 
guns.  The  fourth  legion,  led  by  Major  Teulet,  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  rivulet ;  but  the  Spaniards,  being 
more  numerous,  continued  to  extend  their  wing 
beyond  those  of  their  enemy.  The  French  troops 
of  the  centre  were  compelled  to  retrograde,  and  to 
abandon  not  only  the  cannon  which  they  had 
taken,  but  also  the  two  four- pounders  which 
were  dismounted  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle. 

About  ten  in  the  morning,  Pannetier's  brigade 
came  up  and  took  part  in  the  conflict.  These  sol- 
diers, who  had  hurried  from  the  rear  of  the  column, 
through  the  olives,  and  the  waggons,  and  suffocated 
by  clouds  of  dust,  were  fatigued  before  they  began  to 
engage.  The  artillery,  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
the  column,  arrived  by  fragments ;  the  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  the  French  had  never  more  than 
six  pieces  in  battery  at  once,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  usual  mastery  in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  they 
were  almost  immediately  overwhelmed  by  the  su- 
perior fire  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  under  these  in- 
auspicious circumstances  that  the  French  recom- 
menced the  attack  on  the  enemy.  Their  last  re- 
serve soon  entered  the  field ;  it  consisted  of  Captain 
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d'Augier's  marine  battalioa  of  the  imperial  guarcU 
They  were  only  three  hundred  men,  but  they  wiare 
three  hundred  whom  no  fears  coidd  ever  make  &Iter» 
They  made  such  exertions  a$  were  to  be  expect* 
ed  from  their  courage.  The  cavahry,  also»  came 
again  into  action.  Several  times  the  Spanish  line 
was  broken.  Their  reserves,  however,  always  at 
hand^  uniformly  came  up  at  the  critical  moment 
to  r^pel  su4[:ces8ive  efforts,  and  all  that  the  French 
could  accom^ish  was,,  to  preserve  the  positioa  wfaic^ 
they  occu^d  at  the  outlet  of  the  engagement. 

Noon  was  npw  past.  In  the  different  attacks 
the  Spaniards  had  had  c^ly  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  men  killed,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
wounded.  On  the  side  o£  the  French*  nearly  two 
thousand  men  were  either  killed  or  rendered  unfit 
for  service.  In  this  numb^  were  many  superior 
officers ;  the  General-in-chief  himself  was  hurt.  The 
unfortunate  soldiers  were  worn  out  by  a  march  of 
fifteen  hours  and  a  combat  of  eight.  The  majority 
of  them  saw  a  battle  for  the  first  time.  Their  bo- 
dies were  debilitated  by  the  sufferii^  which  they 
had  undergone  at  Andujar.  The  sun  of  Andalu- 
sia darted  down  on  them  its  pungent  rays  {rayos  pi- 
cantes  deAndalucia)t  at  the  heighth  of  the  dog  days. 
They  were  dying  with  thirst,  and  water  was  not  to 
be  procured  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  league's  dis- 
tance. To  crown  the  whole,  they  were  so  weakened 
by  profuse  perspiration,  that  they  were  unable  either 
to  march  or  to  carry  their  arms.    Desertion  now  took 
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place  from  the  Swis^  regiments  of  Redidg,  No.  S, 
aod  (^  PtodvXf  which  had  fought  so  gallantly  (m  the 
i^t ;  there  remained  in  the  French  ranks  oiily  the 
two  Colonels,  a  small  numbto  of  oflScers,  and  eighty 
sdldiers.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  lead  his  troops 
td  th6  attack,  and  being  in  ignorance  of  the  proceed* 
ibgs  of  Vedel  and  Dufbur,  General  Dupont  proposed 
a  rasp^nsion  of  amis  to  General  Reding.  It  was 
accepted  without  any  discussion. 

While  ibft  parky  was  carrying  on,  the  Spanish 
troops  took  post  on  the  heights  on  the  r%ht  bank 
of  the  Rumblar,  from  the  high  road  to  above  the 
convent  of  San  Vicente.  Dupont  had  succeeded  in 
concealing  his  march  from  Castanos.  The  latter 
obtained  no  information  respecting  it,  till  day-break 
on  the  mcnming  of  the  nineteenth.  He  remained 
himsetf  at  Andujar  with  the  third  division,  and 
pushed  forward  Lapena,  but  the  latter  arrived  too 
late  to  bear  a  part  in  the  contest.  He  fired  twelve 
cannon-shot,  to  apprise  Reding  of  his  arrivaL  The 
other  troops  which  the  French  saw  coming  up, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Rumblar,  were  those  of  Don 

•  In  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the  service  of  Spain^  only  the 
officers  and  a  small  number  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  were  Swiss.  The  recruiting  was  carried  on  by  the  fami- 
lies to  which  the  r^ments  and  companies  belonged.  It  wm 
rather  kidnapping  than  enlisting.  Germans,  Italians,  and  de^ 
serters  of  all  nations^  were  received.  After  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville,  they  were  filled  with  Austrian  prisoners^  given  up  to  them 
by  France.  The  administration  of  these  regiments  was  as  bad 
as  the  mode  of  recruiting  them. 
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Juan  de  la  Cruz.  The  two  thousand  men,  whom 
that  officer  commanded,  on  their  being  driven,  on 
the  l6th,  from  the  heights  of  Sementera,  fell  bade 
on  Peiias  del  Moral ;  they  advanced  again  at  day* 
break,  on  the  19th,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  firing 
in  the  direction  of  Baylen.  Don  Juan  took  the 
mountain  road  of  Banos,  to  form  a  junction  with 
Beding*s  corps ;  and,  judging  that  the  combat  was 
taking  place  among  the  oUves,  he  sent  down  the 
hin  a  considerable  number  of  sharp-shooters,  who 
ambushed  themselves  in  the  rocks  of  the  RumUar, 
on  the  I^  flank  of  the  French,  and  within  double 
the  distance  of  musket-shOt. 

While  all  the  corps  of  the  Spanish  army  were 
acting  concentrically  against  the  eight  Aiousand 
men  immediately  under  Dupont,  where  were  the 
other  troops  commanded  by  that  General?  We 
left  Vedel  at  La  Carolina  on  the  morning  of  th& 
18th.  He  sent  reconnoitring  parties  into  the 
mountains  and  to  all  the  openings  of  the  passes; 
the  same  was  done  from  Santa  Elena.  These 
parties  returned  without  having  seen  or  learned  any 
thing.  The  Spanish  corps  which,  on  the  preced- 
ing evening,  had  been  seen,  or  were  supposed  to  be 
seen,  marching  in  the  defiles  parallel  with  the  high 
road,  had  disappeared.  As  the  Spanish  army  no 
longer  occupied  the  Sierra,  it  was  evidently  opera- 
ting on  some  other  point.  Vedel  spent  the  18th  at 
La  Carolina,  to  rest  his  division,  and  refit  his  ar- 
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tMlery;  but  be  recalled  Oeneral  Dufour,  ordering 
him^  at  the  same  time,  to  leave  two  battalions  at 
Santa  Elena,  and  four  companies  at  Despena  Perros. 

When,  at  daybreak  on  the  19th,  a  cannonade  was 
heard  on  the  side  of  Baylea,  Vedel  was  six  leagues 
distant  from  that  place.  Having  inexperienced  sol- 
diers under  his  command,  he  was  desirous  to  keep 
them  in  close  order,  and  have  them  readj  for  action. 
The  march,  therefore,  was  slow.  He  did  not  reach 
Guarroman  till  nine  in  the  morning.  Though  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon  was  still  heard,  the  General 
allowed  his  solders  to  halt;  he  could  not  refiise 
this,  after  three  days  and  three  nights  of  incessant 
marches. 

Overpowered  by  the  excessive  heat,  and  suffo- 
cated by  the  clouds  of  dust  whidi  covered  them  on 
their  progress,  the  soldiers  ran  in  crowds  to  the 
rivulet  to  quench  their  thirst.  At  this  moment 
a  flock  of  goats  happened  to  cross  the  road.  The 
soldiers,  to  whom,  amidst  eternal  marches  and 
countermarches,  it  had  been  impossible  to  make 
r^^ular  distributions  of  provisions,  now  pounced 
upon  the  goats,  cut  them  up,  and  made  their  soup. 
The  halt  ought  to  have  lasted  only  long  enough  to 
ta^e  breath,  but  Vedel  had  the  weakness  to  grant 
it  for  an  hour,  and  it  was  protracted  much  more. 
Towards  noon,  as  the  cannonade  ceased,  Vedel 
concluded  that  the  danger  was  over.  On  re- 
CMamendng  his  march  to  Baylen  with  bis   divi- 
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sioD^  he  left  at  Ouarr^nnan  that  c^G^Deral  Dufinir» 
and  General  Lagrange^s  brigacfe  of  cuiiaasiers ;  ao 
strongly  was  he  prepossessed  with  his  opinion. 

'  About  noon,  the  column  was  again  in  motion. 
On  approaching  Baylen,  troops  were  percdved; 
Vedel  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  those  of  General 
Duponty  returned  from  Andujar.  They  were  soon, 
however,  recognized  to  be  Spaniards.  Gsmeral  Vedd, 
however,  lost  not  a  moment  in  recalling  General 
Lagrange's  cmrassiers,  and  the  first  brigade  of 
Dufour's  division,  under  the  orders  of  General  Le« 
franc ;  he  then  began  to  make  his  dispositions  fiir 
the  attack. 

Exhausted    by  heat  and   &tigue,   the  Spamrii 
soldiers  were  taking  their  siesta.    As  soon  as  the 
advanced  posts  on    the    Guarroman  road  caught 
^ht  of  the  French,  Reding  stationed  CoupignTs 
division  on  this  side,  without  making  it  pass  through 
Baylen ;  a  battalion  of  the  regiment  of  Ireland,  witii 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  was  established  on  a  knoU  to 
the   right   of  the  road,   facing  the  Sierra,      llie 
other  bpittalion  of  Ireland  and  the  regiment  of  las 
ordenes.  militares  took  up  a  position,  at  the  hermitage 
of  San  Cristoval,  which  is  on  the  left;  the  remainder 
were  drawn  up  in  masses  behind/    While  thus  pre- 
paring to  receive  the  French,  Reding  sent  two  offi-  . 
cers  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  inform  them  that  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  had  been  agreed  upon  with  General 
Dupont.     *'  Tell  your  General,  that  I  care  nothing 
about  that,  and  that  I  am  going  to  attack  him,"  was 
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Vedel's  reply.  The  bearers  of  the  flag  of  truce, 
however,  remonstrated,  and  pledged  their  hononr 
that  an  officer  of  the  French  staff  was,  at  that  very 
fiioment,  at  their  head-quarters.  Recollecting  him- 
self after  the  first  impulse  of  feeling  had  subsided, 
which  however  is  always  the  best  guide  to  brave 
men,  the  JVench  General  consented  to  send  his 
aid-de-camp  to  the  enemy's  head-quarters,  to  verify 
the  feet,  but  he  enjoined  him  to  return  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hoxu*. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  but  as  the  aid-de-camp  did 
not  come  back,  Vedel  let  his  troops  loose  on  the 
enemy;  Brigadier^eneral  Cassagne,  with  the  first 
legion,  marched  straight  to  the  knoll,  which  was  the 
enemy's  right,  while  General  Boussard  led  the  sixth 
provisional  regiment  of  dragoons  on. their  flank  and 
rear.  The  first  battalion  of  Ireland  laid  down  its 
arms ;  the  cannons  were  taken,  and  part  of  a  militia 
regiment,  which,  defended  them,  was  sabred  by 
the  dragoons.  At  the  same  time  Battalion-colonel 
Roche,  of  the  fifth  legion,  attacked  in  column  the 
position  of  the  hermitage ;  this  was  the  most  im* 
poitant  point  to  the  Spaniards,  as  it  was  by  this 
that  the  adsfdlants  could  join  the  troops  of  General 
Dupont,  which  were  only  at  a  league's  distance. 
The  position  was  obstinately  maintained  by  Colond 
Don  Francisco  Soler,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment 
of  las  ordenes  militares.  By  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy,  Vedel  was  made  sensible  of  the  deplordble 
situation  in  which  Dupont  must  be ;  his  mind  was 
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agitated  by  deep  r^ret  for  his  tardiness  in  the 
mornings  not  having  come  up  in  time  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  combat ;  all  he  could  now  do  was  to  re- 
new it.  His  artillery  cannonaded  the  hermitage, 
and  he  himself  was  marching  at  the  head  of  Poin- 
sot  s  brigade,  the  battalions  of  which  he  had  formed 
into  attacking  columns,  when  one  of  General  Du- 
pout's  aids-de-camp,  accompanied  by  two  Spanish 
officers,  came  up,  in  the  midst  of  the  firing,  and  gave 
him  a  written  order  to  desist  from  hostilities,  there 
being  a  treaty  on  foot  for  an  armistice,  the  condi- 
tions of  which  would  be  notified. 

As  every  thing  passed  through  the  bands  of  the 
Spaniards,  General  Dupont  did  not  enter  into  any  - 
detail  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  which  had 
preceded  the  suspension  of  arms.  The  aid-de-camp 
was  not  more  explicit  on  the  subject;  the  two  offi- 
cers spoke  the  langus^  of  conciliation  and  peace. 
It  was  not  known,  in  Vedel's  corps,  whether  the  ar- 
rangement had  been  proposed  by  the  Spaniards  or 
the  French.  Nay,  some  persons,  and  even  the  Ge- 
neral himself,  entertained  the  strange  idea,  that  the 
negociation  had  been  opened  on  political  bases,  and 
that  nothing  less  was  meant  than  to  reconcile  the 
pretensions  of  the  insurrectional  juntas,  with  the 
interests  and  the  rights  of  Joseph  Napoleon,  and 
restore  peace  to  Spain.  Such  high  considerations 
were  not  necessary  to  determine  Vedel  to  obey ;  be 
ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  and  retained  the  position* 
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the  priioiiers,  the  standards,  and  the  cannon^  winch 
his  troops  had  taken.     ^ 

Here  ended  the  operations  of  war, — war,  in  which 
the  courage  of  the  soldiers  sometimes  repairs  the 
fisrahs  of  the  General,  and  in  which  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  the  bitterness  of  a  noUe  sorrow  is  not 
mitigated  by  the  splendour  of  high  achievements. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  narrate  the  drcumstimces 
of  a  disastrous  negotiation. 

Being  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  fight,  Di^nt 
considered  the  troops  which  he  had  with  him  as  a 
besieged  garrison,  reduced  to  extremity  for  want  of 
provisions,  and  which  shortly  would  be  without 
ammunition*  He  sent  Captain  Vilkmtreys,  the  Em- 
peror^s  equerry,  who  was  employed  on  the  general 
staff  of  the  Gironde  corps  of  observation,  to  propose 
that  General  Reding  should  permit  the  troops  to 
pass  by  Baylen,^  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  to  M&^ 
drid.  Redmg^  as  we  have  already  said,  granted  a 
su^>eii8ion  of  hostilities ;  but,  fm*  every  thing  fur- 
ther, he  referred  the  French  messenger  to  general 
Caatanos  at  Andujar.  The  latter  had  not,  in  the 
sl^test  d^pree,  anticipated  such  an  event  as  had 
taken  pkce  at  Beylen.  He  could  hardly  venture  to 
believe  the  success.  That  part  of  his  army  which  had 
been  engaged  had  not  more  than  ten  cartridges  per 
man  Idt.  Vediel  and  Dufour  might,  at  any  moment, 
descend  firom  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  change  the 
aspect  of  affairs.    The  prudent  Castaftos,  therefm^ 
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dedMed  to  Captain  VilloiitreyB,  that'  he^waa  r^atf 
to  treat  on  terms  honourable  to  tbe  Ffendi  troops; 
On  this  answer  heiog  trantaiitted  ta  tlie  leader  of 
the  French,  Brigadier-general  Chaberl,  fomeri^  a 
Deputy  to  the  National  Aasemblies,  and  accnstoaied 
to  the  xnan^emeilit  of  puUic  afiura^  setout  for  An* 
diyar,  with  full  poweri  to  n^tiate  and  sign  a  don^ 
ymtion. 

Chabert  had  not  to  deal  with  Castaios  akme;  he 
had  also  to  convince  the  commissioner  of  the  Junta 
ofSeville,  the  Count  de  Tilli»  a  shrevvd  but  austen 
man,  who,  in  every  thing,  except  the  ligidnest  tif 
repubiioan  virtue,  playM  in  this  army  tlie  same  part 
wfaioh^  in^]fT9il»  Was  .placed  in  the  «Frendi'  armiea 
by  the  representatives  pf  the  peq[de.  The  easinesa 
which  the  Spaniards  had  at  first  dispiayed  was  soofr 
succeeded  by  1q%^  pretensidns.  It  was  ksown  at 
Andujar  that  Vedel,  after  hafving  attacked  R^ding^ 
had  stopped  short^ia  the  career  of  victory.  A  letter 
was  intercepted,  by  which  the  Doke  of  Kongo  or- 
dered Dupont  to  hasten  back  with'  hb  army  16  Ma»- 
dUd,  in  <nrder  to  iurrest  the  jnogress  of' the^  troops 
which  were  advanciiig  from  GaUcia  iuid.Old  Oarfale 
under  the  orders  of  Bkke  and  Ouesta.  From  k^gr 
pretensions  ibe  Spaniards  proceeded  to  insuK*  They* 
gave  vent  to  bitter  reproaches,  respecting  the  ck^ 
cesses  committed  by  the  Frendi  in  Andalnsm ; 
and,  throwing  on  the  General  the  wfaok  lirdght  of 
the  blame  incurred  by  his  army,  th^  went  so  iJEff 
aa  to  refuse  to  treat  with  the  man  whose  first  pro- 
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Iq  tke  Fv^c^), jc«ffip;1|ieyre  wfir  an ,  l^yatrioi^  ,qha*: 
ractei^  i^rJiOBft.lMjevil,  st4f  bfid  }i^  %))  t^  ti^atfe  of 
laiilbiiwie^  .<i^n6r#l:M9i*esaott  fitst  ij»^^or^epe- 
ndof  QiigiQ9$r8k^94 is  tl^at  cafacitfi  %0*flp?^  oi^Piei; 
qC  tike  Smylre^  fi^d  be?Di  ^a|t  in^o  ' Aii4ftl|»ip« .  to 
fortify  QftCN^to  i^i^,|MP«pfwre  the  .WeaBSjQf  t«Wng  Gpr 
tmltar. '  Afotoig  Wt  ifayitbro^h  athwwnd  dw- 
giOT,  he  had  i^amged .  t»  joio  the  corps  <^  <rit>^^a^ 
tiQit<)f't;)fe.Glj»M)^  and  h/»d  remai9ed  with  it;  tiet 
CiWaeib^  iQ^h  fpCadi2:\3eeoied  tQ  h^  «fily  ppst* 
poiKkV  ai«l,,e8i]ieciaUy»  bi^qa^usf^.  very  r^^ly^  wilder 
the'  ^raga;  oC^  th^  Emperor  Nn^Iepiii  nvqs  any.  onfl 
swffnredi.iipth^iit  bfip  o?d^>-^  quit  the  post  aAs^gQe4 
ta  htm.  The  i^putatioB  o^  MarespQt  stood  Irigb  «i 
Spain ;  in :  thf?  fii^t  |4aoe«  fnwi  jhis  i:eal  meiit ;  in  the 
s^caAdt  bQC4W0»  aflsr  the  peace  of  £fade^  ii)  IT^fi^.U 
^nma '  be  whq  ^a»'  oHw^f fiofi€4  hy-the  ^f nch  Qo- 
Yemmmttag^^i^  tprSpajiii  thefcrtre^^ea^jfirtiUei^s 
aad  otheV':Cfptqfieredrpbje^rwh]p|ifW«re  restored* 
Dcm  !|?raaQiQO  Xaaier  de  Cffsta^ji  ibeu  Marechltl 
di^  ^aiffpr  WM  appointed  by  h^C^olic  Mi^j|9S(|y..ta 
iwei¥eMtl|tein.:  Tj^^.^b^ral  manner  is  w^i9fi\t;hf| 
Fxwi^fCfflni^isj?^  offi?e„gjiw  i?|i^^ 

to  ]^qi¥roqi|:fif(^ng^  kiadoess  in  jj^^^ 

twyi  fd^li^ati^  genefrals.r.  The  moment  to  tp^  ,^^ 
Uk  ad^Q^g?;)Wast  now;  come. .  DupoDt.  i^i^ri^ated 
Mar^^qot  t^tc^ith^^na^M^em^Ql^  <^  ^  imgffiatioo. 
The  veg^g^f^f^^  of;  ik^  latl^,  !vaft  xjiveiscwJe ,  Ijy  the 
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interest  of  the  anny,  and  the  imminent  and  intfin^ 
dual  danger  to  which  the  soldiers  were  exposed.  He 
proceeded  to  Andujar,  and  r^ard  for  the  new  nego- 
tiator induced  Castanos  to  resume  the  n^otiation. 

These  delays  prdonged  and  a^ravated  the  suf^ 
ferings  of  the  Frendi.  The  unfortunate  men  were 
crowded  together,  to  the  number  of  e^ht  thousand, 
in  the  midst  of  fire  hutidred  wnggons  and  tbree  thou- 
sand horses,  on  a  space  of  twelye  hundred  squaite 
toises,  infected  hj  the  stench  that  arose  from  the  pu- 
trifying  carcases  of  men  and  horses,  wUch  H  was  im- 
possible  to  burj  in  ground  burnt  up  by  the'drouglM. 
Tfie  Spanish  army,  accumulating  round  diem,  kept 
hemming  them  in  doser  and  closer,  so  that  they 
could  no  longer  move  either  in  front  or  rear.  The 
division  which  was  before  Baylen  prevented' them 
fit>m  procuring  water  at  the  only  weU  which'  there 
•was  on  the  ground.  To  obtain  drink,  they  were 
obliged  to  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  RumUar, 
under  the  fire  of  the  peasants,  who  had  joined  title 
flankers  of  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz.  Men  and  horses 
sunk  fix>m  inanition.  Though,  in  granting  the  eras* 
pension  of  arms.  Reding  and  Castanos  had  agreed  to 
fiimish  the  French  with  provisions,  the  latter  re- 
ceived only  one  scanty  supply  of  biscuit  and  pube. 
Hie  sun  darted  vertically  on  the  sddiers,  as  they 
lay  stretched  on  the  ground  near  the  withered  olives. 
So  intense  was  the  heat,  that  the  dry  herbs  took 
Bte,  and,  to  prevent  accidents,  it  was  every  mmnent 
necessary  to  removi  the  ampiunition-waggons. 
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MmnwhOe,  the  aide-de-camp  Meumer,  who  had 
been  sent  on  the  19th  to  Beding's  head-quart^v 
b;  Vedd,  and  had  not  found  Captain  Villoutreys 
there,  he  hatii^  d^Mirted  for  Aodigar,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  General  Diqxmt*  He  was  an 
oflker  of  a  penetrating  glance  and  vigorous  con- 
ceptions. He  returned,  on  the  morning  of  the  SOth, 
bruiging  with  him  an  wdar  from  the  General-in- 
cbiei^  to  restore  to  the  Spaniards  the  prisoners, 
cannw»  and  standards  which  had  been  taken  from 
th0m;  and  at  the  same  time  be  advised  that  it 
should  not  be  executed.  '^  I  hare  seen  our  com- 
rades," said  he  loudly  in  the  camp,  **  they  are  spirit- 
Mmk,  petrified,  i^nihilated  We  are  lost  if  the  Ge- 
jmni  does  not  dedare  himsdf  independent  There 
is  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  qualities  ne- 
cessary to  execute^  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
.dispositions  made  by  another,  and  the  compass  of 
wind  which,  in  an  unforeseen  case,  requires  to 
take  cpunsd  onfy  from  one*s-self,  and,  in  the  midst 
4>f  the  extraMdinary  and  the  iirq^ular,  to  discover 
by  inspiration  what  is  ju^t  and  right.  By  his  obe- 
4i6Qce,  Vedel  had  abeady  chedEcd  the  impulse  of  his 
sddiers  when  they  were  about  to  conquer;  now,  he 
deqxiiied  them  of  the  trophies  of  their  valour,  by 
virtue  of  an  order  written  upder  the  dictation  of  the 
Spanish  Gaieral,  and  transmitted  through  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy. 

The  UMcasonaUe  subordination  of  Vedd  did  not 
tranquillize  him.    The  slowness  wiUi  which  the  ne- 
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^iatibn  was  carried  on  tranqtjdUiz^  him  rtfil  less. 
A  rumour  was  spread  amotig  the  soktiera  that  the 
Spaniards  were  in  motion  to  suvroimd  tihem^  and 
clouds  of  dust^  wliich  were  seen  at  a  dSstanoe  on  tibe 
right  and  left)  seemed  ko  gi^  cMfirmation  to*  tfak 
report.  CiEiptam  Ba^e,  t  Mpbiidr  officer  attai^hed 
to  Vediers  drvtsion,  wais  now  scfnt  bjr  him  to  Generd 
Duponf,  to  propose  a  combined  afttack  on  the  troops 
of  Reding;  or,  if  the  General-in^hief  woulj  not 
risk  a  combat,  at'teaist  to  take  a  part  iii  the  confeN 
ences,  and  negotiate  ibr  the  interests  of  GeHefal  Ve- 
dePs  troops.  >    - 

Dupotit  was  again  ^agelr  to  %hl.  What  the 
^d-de^amp  Meunier  had  liold  him  of  Uie  goiod 
dispositions  of  VedePs  forces,  what  Capti^in  Baste 
had  recently  suggested,  and  still  more,  th^  i<ecoQec- 
tion  of  the  gibry  which  he  had  gain^  on^e.toiks 
of  the  Mihcio,  the  Danube,  and  the  Blbe^  ^t^c^ 
a  strong  effect  npon  his  mind.  Several  general  ^ 
ficers  propo^  to  sacrifice  the  artiUeff  Mdthe  lia^ 
^e,  and  to  inarch  headlong  againsf^^j^en.  •  llie 
engineers  declared  that,  *  B^.  'breaking  throu^  tbe 
weak  line  wlncft  the  ffenWeirs^of  l>on  Juan  de  la 
Cruz  formed;  it  was  poss^e  to  rdacli  the  mountanis 
and  rejoin  Vedel.  Bttt,  to  e*eciite  any^kkid  of  vi- 
gorous resolution,  it  is  ^iiecessinh^'*td  be  at  the  bdEftS^f 
soldiers.  Now,  thiese  WAfbrtunate' beings  were  no 
longer  soldiers ;  they  were  a  mere  flock,  rabfugated 
by  corporeal  •  wants,  over  whonl  ncf  tnoried '  influence 
could  b6  exercised^    Not  a  spaiic,  not  'A  singie  eneiv 
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g^tlc  saUjTi  ttppttaeA  in  the  offlce^  €f  x^ments^t 
and  this  wto*  fh^  obnsequeDce  of  tUeilr  original  for*- 
mation  iMivii^  bi^h  defective,  ti  is  affirmed,  too, 
that  perverse  wishes,  manifested  in  higher  quarters; 
and  the  desire  of  preservii^  an  infiimous  booty, 
coonteraoted  the  generous  intentipAs  of  the  Com^ 
mandef'-in-chief,  and  of  a  mtdtitude  of  brave  men. 
The  pillage  of  Cordova,  and  a  protracted  neglect  of 
disdpfine,  had  uitstrung  thdr  minds,  and  prepared 
them  to  listen  without  horror  to  the  proposal  of 
laying  tiown  their  arms. 

Hie  admission  of  Captain  Baste  to  the  conferences 
at  Andujar  was  refiised.  Botne  down  by  the  as- 
cendancy which  his  extreme  distress  gave  to  the  Spa^ 
niards,  Dopont,  in  the  course  of  the  80th,  repeatedly 
issued  contradictory  orders.  Sometimes  he  chained 
Vedel  not  to  quit  his  position ;  sometimes  he  dhrected 
Inm  to  consider  himself  as  Independent,  and  to  take 
advantage  d  the  darkness,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring 
on  the  l^i^ra  Morena  and  covering  Madrid.  General 
Vedd  cottsklered  the  latter  order  as  that  which  it  was 
fliost  adviaaUe  to  execute.  Leaving  in  his  position 
onfy  one  squadron  of  dragoons  and  four  companies  of 
light  troops,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he  marched  all 
night  with  the  remainder.  He  arrived  at  Santa 
Bena  at  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  Slst,  and,  though 
several  hundred  stragglers  had  dropped  behhid,  he 
prepared  to  jnroceed  as  soon  6s  his  troops  should 
have  had  a  little  rest.  In  the  rftean  white  he  pufAied 
forward  flie  baggage  and  two  battalions  to  El  VisOi 
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Ah  artiUery  officer  was  sent  with  powder*  to  tem 
mines  in  the  rocks  of  Despena  Venw,  and  vender 
that  defile  impracticable  after  the  troops  shanld  have 
passed  it 

As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  aware  of  thia 
movement,  they  raised  a  cry  of  treachery.  They 
signified  to  Dupont  that  the  n^otiation  should  be 
broken  ofi,  if  Vedel  did  not  discontinue  his  retreat. 
Greatly  must  they  have  grown  in  importance,  wo- 
fully  must  the  French  have  dwindled,  when  the 
former  could  complain  of  that  which  was  their 
safety.  Dupont  despatched  an  oflicer  in  haste  to 
Vedel,  to  enjoin  him  to  stop.  Vedel,  however,  paid 
no  attention  to  this  verbal  injunction ;  but,  shortly  af- 
ter, there  arrived  at  Santa  Elena,  first.  Martial  Tho- 
mas, second  of  the  general  staff,  and  ntet.  Captain 
Baste,  both  bem'ers  of  formal  and  written  orders. 
The  General-in-chief  directed  Vedel  to  halt,  where- 
ever  he  might  be,  as  his  troops  were  compcehended 
in  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  iA  Andiyqr. 

Though  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  not  yet 
known,  indignation  burst  forth  in  all  quarters.  It 
was  an  absolute  tumult  The  soldiers  would  not 
hear  a  word  of  surrendering  to  the  Spaniards*  Se- 
veral of  the  officers  pressed  Vedel  not  to  oaqsent  to 
disgraceftd  tarms;  they  r^res^nted  to  him,  that 
being  no  longer  at  liberty,  Dupont  had  lost  the  right 
of  commanding  them ;  that  the  French  were  mas- 
ters of  tjie  passes,  and  had  the  start  of  the  enemy  by 
twelve  hours.    Faithful  to  the  rules  of  sufaordina- 
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tioQ  wluch  he  had  Imd  down  for  himdiC  Vedel  di- 
rected the  superior  takers  to  calm  the  effervescence 
of  the  aoldiers,  asd  to  wait  with  patience  the  airival 
of  final  orders^  Those  orders  were  not  long  delay- 
ed. In  the  coarse  of  the  night,  Vedel  received  the 
coDventimi,  which  was  not  signed  and  ratified  till 
the  f<dl0wing  day.  By  this  conrention,  the  troops 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Dupont 
w^re  prisoners  of  war.  Tlie  divisions  of  Vedel  and 
Dufour  were  only  to  evacuate  Andalusia,  but  that 
evacuation  was  to  take  place  by  sea ;  and,  provi- 
sionally, those  who  ware  not  {nnsoneps,  as  well  as 
those  who  wiere  such,  were  to  be  disarmed.  To  the 
fSMnper,  however,  their  artillery  and  arms  were  to 
be  rertored  at  the  period  o£  their  embarkation. 

By  the  time  that  this  notificatkm  was  made  to 
Ae  troops,  the  c&cen  had  even  more  than  sue* 
ceeded  in  cahnii^  the  effi^rvescaice  of  the  soldiers. 
Alarming  reports  were  current  in  the  camp,  as  to 
SponiA  ccdnmns  passmg  by  the  rear,  and  invad- 
iag  La  Mancha*  Individuals,  who  came  from  Du- 
pont'a  head-quarters,  UAd  the  soldiers,  that  the  lives 
of  ei^t  thousand  of  their  coasrades  depended  on 
their  redgnation  to  a  destiny  which»  after  all,  had 
notfui^  very  rigorous  in  it,  since  <jiey  were  to  be 
sent  back  to  France  with  their  arms,  and  with  their 
honour  unsullied.  This  language  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  multitude,  Vedel  having  called  a 
Qoweil  of  war,  to  decide  upcm  the  step  which  ought 
to  be  taken,  there  were  twenty-Uiree  general  or  su- 
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perior  officers  present,^  of  wboin  cldy  feiur  penistecE 
in  the  opinkmiof  the  precedkig  ev^enkig,  tacoDthmd 
theit  tauMi  to  Madiid.  All  the  refift  voted  for  pas- 
siye  add  blhid  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Ge- 
Heral-in-chiefJ  Hii^  decision  beittg  taStAisd  \}j  sor 
great  a  majority^  was  adopted  by  Cheneral  VedieL 

Nor  was  this  alii  the  chaitts  accepted  af^Andujar 
served  to  bind  brave  aMi^  who  did  not  so  much  ab 
know  that  th6re  had  been  figMbg,  and  to  whom^ 
as  they  were  out  of  Andalusia,  no  article  of  the  con* 
vehtion  was  applicable^  even  according  to  the  uU 
most  latitude  of  construction.  Captain  Vilkmtreys, 
tlie  same  who,  being  sent  to  Reding,  had  the  first 
hand  in  this  deplorable  convention,  now  wA  out, 
with  an  eacort  of  Spanish  horse,  to  carry  it  to  Ma* 
drid.'— He  directed  on  Baylen  the  detachments  of 
French  troops  who  guarded  ^be  baggage  and  the  ma« 
gazines  ot  provisions,  at  El  Viso  and  Santa  Onus  de 
Mudela.  Oii  seeing  the  orders  of  which'  this  officer 
was  the  bearer,  the  commandant  of  Maneanav^  had 
the  weakness  td  bring  hb  battalion  atoo  to  this  retft-^ 
dez vous  of  mSsfiirttf^e,  though  he  ipi^as  at  a  ^KstaMe 
of  moi^  than  ^v^^ahd-twenty  leagues  from  1^  If 
the  doctrine  Whiclr  Was  prevalent  in  the  corps  of 
Observation  ^^e  Oironde,  as  to^tiie  rights  attached 
to  thef  com>69fMd,  and  the  Cecity  crf^'obKgations, 
hJEid  been  carried  to  its  full  extent,  tl^  garrisons  of 
Pampduna  and  Saint  Sebastian,  in  case  they  bad 
fteen  compoisett^of  trodp^  undigr  the  ordem^Da^ 
pont,  would  hav^  be^fa  oMiged,  like  the  otJiers,  to 
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gifie  thtmselvWQp  to  be  dedtetaled.  S$iDi  l&f^Hm, 
a  battiilionM»loml>  oi  Dufoiii^^  dmskm,  who  w» 
etotiotied  with  a  battaHoD  ^ai'MadrUejos,  iiras  the 
ArBt  who  refused  to  consider  hinqelf  bound  by  the 
conven^B  of  iWidujar. 

On  the  esd  the  troops  of  Dopoot^  after  having 
filed  off  befi)r0  Oastafiod  and  Lapena,  generab  who 
had  not  encotintei«ed  them,  laid  ddwn  their  arms 
and  rarretidered  as  prisoners^  to^  the  number  of 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fortj^two  men. 
VedeFs^forcc^was  ninethousimd  three  hundred  and 
ninetyr4;hreei  •  They 'gave  up  onL  the  fl4th,  at  Bay- 
ien,  their  artiilery,  and  theii*  arms,  wMch  they  pfled 
in  front  of  the  line,  and  which  were  re^d^ed  by 
Spiahish  oommissimiers,  who  made  an  hl^entory  of 
them.  It  had  beenagrefed,  that  the  muskets  shovM 
be  conveyed  in  waggons;  iia  ihe  rear  cf' fli^  cbhimiV, 
imd  should  be  restored,  together  with  ibe  sortfllery, 
at  the  mMient  when  the  embarkation  took  placa 
Nothing  of  this  was  dobe;  and  tlie'victiffls  ^obe^ 
^Meiice,  of  passive  obedience,  *w^^  treatM  hi  tib 
mta^  kianner  ais  <^  vanquished.  Netifaerthe  one 
nor  the  other  were  agidn  to  behoUt  their  country. 
The  cru^  ferebodmg  which  they  felt  of  this,  in- 
creased ihe  shame  which  they  experienced  at  hav^ 
ing  grounded  their  arms  befi»pe  a  herdi  of  half-doth- 
ed,  bakity-armed,  iU-^nanc^ed  doldiers.  *  lo  a  vevy 
short  tnne,  from  a  distance  of  several' leago^  round, 
«ih«  peaatots,  exaspisrated  by  the  chlamities  whibh 
they  had  endmredt  hurried  to  meet  the  prisoners  on 
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.  the  road,  and  loaded  them  with  abuse.  The  aaeked 
vemds  of  the  churches  of  Covdora  ud  JaSo  were 
demanded,  with  uisults  and  threats.  To  prerent 
Uood  from  being  shed,  the  colnmns  did  not  paas 
through  the  towns,  and  Castanos  addrewed  pacify- 
ing proclamations  to  his  countrTmen ;  often  were 
the  Spanish  soldiers  of  the  escort  compeUed  to  resort 
to  force  to  restrain  the  peofde,  and  save  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  under  their  diaige :  the  fidlow-fe^ 
ing  which  mflitary  men  have  for  misfortunes  to 
whidb  they  are  themselves  daily  expoMd,  prompted 
them  to  the  ready  performance  of  this  duly.  At 
Puerto  de  Santo  Marina,  four  or  five  thousand  pea^ 
«ants  made  a  descent  from  the  hills  against  the 
Frendi,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  peofde  of  the 
tOwn»  wished  to  massacre  them.  It  was  with  diffi^ 
culty  that  the  escape  of  the  general  oAcen  could  be 
effected  in  the  boats,  which  were  to  convey  them  to 
fort  Saint  Sebastian  at  Cadiz.  The  g^eral  oflfeert 
and  the  oflScers  of  the  staff  were  the  <nily  perscms 
allowed  to  return  to  France ;  the  test,  tuBRocn  aad 
soldiers,  after  having*  spent  some  tinae  in  the  viL> 
Jages  near  Cadiz,  were  stowed  into  hulks  in  the  har^ 
bdur,  whence  they  were  not  removed  till  a  long  sub- 
sequent period,  and  then  only  to  make  them  en- 
dure a  still  harsha*  captivity,  by  placing  th^n  at 
the  mercy  of  the  malevolent  English  Government 
,With  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  soldien^ 
who,  having  entered  the  Spanish  service,  at  Isaglh 
fi»und  an  opportunity  of  rejoining  their  own  stan* 
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and  otbers,  who  succeeded  in  escapiog  frcmi 
Cadiz  hey,  tte  wbde  of  this   army  was  lost  to 

When  Napoleon  learned  the  disaster  of  Baylen, 
he  did  not  strilie  his  head  against  his  palace  walls : 
he  did  not  exclaim,  ^  Varus,  Varus,  restore  to  me 
my  legions  !*'  The  loss  of  seventeen  thousand  inex- 
perienced soldiers  was  easily  to  be  repaired  by  him 
who  could  dispose  of  the  lives  of  forty  millions  of 
aeo.  But  ha  wept  tears  of  blood  on  his  humblfed 
eagles,  on  the  insulted  honour  of  the  French  arms. 
That  virginity  of  glory,  which  he  had  deemed 
inseparable  from  the  tricoloured  flag,  was  for  ever 
lost ;  the  chann  was  bn^en ;  the  Invindbles  had 
been  vanquiriied,  had  been  made  to  pass  under  the 
yoke ;  and  by  whom  ?  By  those,  whom,  according 
to  the  policy  of  Napoleon,  it  was  of  consequence  to 
consider  and  to  treat  as  a  mere  mob  of  be^;arly 
revolters !  His  correct  and  rapid  glance  penetrated 
into  the  future.  By  the  capitulation  of  Andujar, 
the  Junta,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  a  committee 
of  insurgents,  was  become  a  regular  government,  a 
power.^    Spain  must,  all  at  once,  have  appeared  in 

*'  In  England,  and  hi  every  country  which  is  firee  and  rega- 
Ivly  gvviemcd,  the  Convention  o£Andi^  woold  have  been  the 
rabject  of  a  solemn  enqniry.  The  caprices  of  despotism  are 
not  alwap  in  acoordanoe  with  its  own  interests.  What  onght 
Napoleon  to  have  donef  What  did  the  case  prescribe,  looking 
at  it  merely  with  a  Tiew  to  utility?  Hie  greatest  publicity 
1hm«  been  ghf«n  to  the  affidr;  an  appeal  should  hare 
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his  ejes^  hi^souled,  notde,  ardwtr  foi^middile^isiKli 
as  it  was  ia  tl^e  days  xt(  its  hei!oic tige^;    ImagiBfitkiii 
effaced  from  the  pages  of  history  the  tarnidmi  re- 
coUectioiHH  of  the  last  Austiiim  kiilgs,  and  of  the , 
Sourbon  4ynasty>  and  t>Ieiided  together  the  tri^ 

been  inade>  from  Spain  puffed  up  by  unexpected  success,  to  jJie 
cool  and  enlightened  reason  of  uninterested  parties.  It  would 
have  been  demonstrated^  by  a  judicial  and  impartial  enquiry, 
that  French  power  was  not  affected,  that  her  glory  was  scarcely 
toadied^  that  the  yict<Hr  had  profited,  suddenly,  and  almost  tmr 
consciously,  of  a  concatenation  and  compUcaction  of  &ujt8  and 
misfortunes,  of  such  a  kind,  that  these  same  data,  combined  t^ 
gether  in  a  thousand  different  ways  with  the  same  men,  and  un« 
der  the  same  circumstances,  could  not  twice  have  produced  the 
tame  reanlt.  If  the  judges  had  fbund  any  persons  guilty,  the 
sovereign  ha4  the  ri^t  of  pardoninig  errors  ooBUQitted  by  mea 
of  acknowledged  merit,  who  had  performed  previous  and  signal 
services.  H!e  would  thus  hi^ve  reserved  tQ  himself  the  lu^pineas 
of  displaying  his  clemency,  without  losing  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
ample. Instead  of '^his,  a  tJiick  veil  was  thrown  over  the  disas- 
trous events  of  Baylen.  Nothing  tzataspired,  but  that  which 
it  was  impossible  to  conceal  fronv  the  public  cariosity.  It  was 
known  that  the  general  officers,  who  had  borne  a  part  in  these 
events,  were  arrested,  and  all  involved  in  the  same  fate,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  difference  of  their  situation,  and  even 
«f thdtbplMbns.       '  *  - 

In  1809,  the  Emperor  saw,  in  the  square  of  ValladoUd,  Bri- 
gjadier.gen^  tiegendre,  the  chief.  ofto^.frf.Qew&rfJ)tt|oat'8 
staff,  and  who,  in  thaf  capacity,  ha^  Q$j?i^y  6ig|(ed>t)ie:fQ|^ai 
of  the  Tr^ty  of  A^dujarj  ^  Amrvoti^/Bpt^r^etioti  i^U^mMm 
^med  to  seize  him,  and  he  addressf^tj^ i^yfmgihmkfiirfatSm 
to  Legendfe :— "  What,  General  i  djd  »9t  jujir  h^d  wittter.flii 
when  you  signed  that  infamoua  /»pit|datjo9 1!'.;  vSiilM^ieatiy, 
those  who  were  most  about -rNapo^eo^'s  p^^noi^ji0varrh<iaBdihitia 
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iSBBfg^v  Qf  PiEvria)iiuid  tbe  feiirels  of  Bayien.  What 
eoonDOus/ forces,  what  efibrte  wonld  i|k  not  iiow  be 
necessary  ta  en^idoy,  to  .^abjugate  ai  nudui  which 
bad  begun  to  fed  its  strength,  and.vhich  ei?^n  orer^ 
rated  it !  and  what  an  effect  would  be  pit)dnced.<m 

speak  -qH  B^flen-;  Withottt  iits  inanifestiiig  iet  degfee  of  m^goa- 
tion,  HFfakb  was  l)at  too  well  justified  by  tlier  already  ob'Hbus 
doiuieqtteit(C«^  of  that  fatal  eVent. 

Areport  was  prevalent  fai  Europe^  and  the  Engli^  n^w^^ 
papers  ehher  pto^agated  or  repeated  %  that  Oiei^fei^  l^npont 
hiid  been  put  to  death' in  a  dhngeoH.  Tity  wds  ^dted  to  a 
imm  who  w*as  esteemed,  and  who.wad  considered  as  a  victim  of 
despotifltti..  A  still  wtdmer  intei^t  ^t^as  iblt  to  Oeitei^  Mares^ 
ssti  who^  strong  in  his  innocence^  llnd  the  purity  of  his  inten* 
tionsy  demanded  a  fair  and  Yipen  triaL  He  had  been  -desirons  of 
being  useful  to  his  fellow-countrymen :  he  was  already  unfor- 
tunate enou^  in  seeing,  without  having  been  compelled,  his 
illustrious  name  associated  with  disastrous  events,  in  which  he 
had  no  share.  It  was  asked,  how  it  was  possible  to  r^ard  as 
criminal,  one  general  acting  under  the  orders  of  a  superior,  and 
sacrificing  himself  through  an  excess  of  subordination  and  obe- 
dience; another,  who,  being  appointed  to  discuss  the  capitulation 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Oeneral,  was  merely  the  digester  of  it ; 
and,  lastly,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  who,  having  no  other  functions 
than  those  of  registering  and  transmitting  the  orders  of  his  com- 
mander, had  not  even  the  right  of  exercising  any  control  ? 

Pour  years  subsequently,  when  other  events  had  made  those 
of  Baylen  be  forgotten.  Napoleon,  who  was  about  to  recom- 
mence the  war  in  the  North,  wished,  with  reference  to  the  af- 
fiur  of  Baylen^  to  establish  a  military  law  to  similar  cases.  A 
ocmncil  of  enquiry,  formed  from  a  commission  of  the  Imperial 
High  Court,  sat  with  closed  doors,  and  interrogated  the  persons 
arraigned.  The  means  of  defence  which  the  latter  employed, 
and  even  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court,  remain  unknown.     An 
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Other  states !  England  was  frantic  witii  joy ;  (^ 
pi'essed  Europe  turned  towards  Spain;  and  every 
nation  directed  its  eyes  to  that  pdnt,  whence  had  so 
unexpectedly  blazed  forth  a  radiafice  which  was  to 
enlight^i  the  world. 

imperial  decree  was  issaed  against  Oeneral  Dupont  amd  all  the 
others.  PuUic  opinion  regarded  all  these  proceedings  as  tibe 
work  of  despotism  ;  but  its  attention  was  soon  tnmed  to  other 
catastrc^es.  A  short  time  after  this,  an  imperial  decree  ap- 
peared,* which  prohibited  every  General,  or  commander  of  a 
body  of  men,  whatever  might  be  his  rank,  to  treat  for  any  cfq[tt« 
tnlation,  either  verbally  or  by  writing,  while  in  the  open  field  ; 
and  declared  disgraceful  and  criminal,  and,  as  snch,  punishable 
with  deadi,  every  capitulation  of  that  kind,  of  which  the  result 
should  be  to  make  the  troops  lay  down  their  arms. 


*  Imperial  decree  of  the  1st  of  May»  1813. 
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It  was  on  the  28d  of  July  that  the  first  news 
arrived  of  the  disasters  of  Baylen  ;  the  intelligence 
was  indistinct,  indefinite,  and  mingled  with  febles 
and  improbable  circumstances.  The  Spaniards  be- 
Uered  it,  because  credit  is  easily  given  to  that  which 
we  wish  for.  The  dislike  of  the  new  King  acquired 
firesh  strength  firom  the  hope  of  seeing  his  reign  ter- 
minated in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  narra- 
tives with  which  malevolence  gratified  the  multitude, 
were  rejected  as  apocrfrphal  by  the  Prench  olBScers. 
To  those  narratives  they  opposed  the  personal  repu- 
tation of  Dupont,  and  the  undeniable  ascendancy  of 
the  Emperor's  troops  over  bands  of  revolters,  how- 
ever numerous  the  latter  might  be. 

In  the  mean  while,  however,  the  news  continued 
to  gain  ground.  The  insurrections  in  La  Mancha 
became  more  formidaUe.  A  convoy  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  sick,  belonging  to  the  Corps  of  Observa- 
tion of  the  Gironde,  was  massacred,  together  with 
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its  escort,  as  it  was  quitting  the  village  of  Vfllarta. 
On  the  26th,  the  King  despatched  from  Madrid  Ge- 
neral Laval,  of  Fr^re's  division,  with  three  thousand 
men  and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  to  re-open  the  com- 
munication with  Andalu^a*  The  garrison  of  M a- 
drilejos  was  reinforced  by  a  battalion.  General  Mus- 
nier's  division  received  orders  to  be  ready  to  march 
from  Ocana,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Laval. 
But,  between  Tembleque  tAA  Madriiejos,  Laval  Ml 
in  with  Captain  Villoutreys  and  his  Spanish  escort, 
and,  having  learned  from  him  the  melancholy  cer- 
tainty of  the  disaster,  he  discontinued  his  movement, 
and  sent  to  Madrid  for  frirther  instructions. 

The  King  immediately  assembled  a  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  general  officers.  Marshal  Mtm^ 
cey,  who,  on  the  first  suspicion  of  the  misfbrtune  at 
Baylen,  had  implored  the  King  to  allow  him  t6 
hasten  thither  with  his  corps,  now  advised  that 
Bessidres  should  be  recalled,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  troops  united,  should  risk  a  battle  near  Madrid. 
Belliard,  the  superior  officer  of  the  General  9ta0; 
whose  opinion  had  great  weight,  from  the  correct- 
ness of  his  views,  and  his  long  military  experience, 
voted  for  concentrating  the  troops  on  Sarragossa, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  taken,  or  on  the  point  ct 
being  so,  and  committing  to  the  army  of  Bessi^res 
the  defence  of  the  Upper  Ebro.  Foresedng  to  whirt 
an  extent  the  conflagration  was  about  to  spread,  and 
unable  to  discover  any  remedy  except  in  the  power- 
fill  resolves  of  the  Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo 
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pi^opesed  to  proceed  hj  the  Bajonne  higb-road  to 
meet  the  reinforcements,  and,  should  circnmstonots 
require  it»  to  halt  t^  the  way,  and  take  up  a  posi- 
tion. Though,  since  the  King's  arrival,  the  Duke  of 
Rovigo  had  ceased  to  hold  the  command-in-chief,  he 
still  preserved  a  directing  hand  over  the  operations. 
His  i^an  was  adopted  by  the  CounciL  A  retreat 
was  decided  upon  :  the  forts  were  disarmed,  and  the 
sick  were  forwarded  to  Bayonne.  General  Musnier 
was  ordered  to  collect  at  Madrid  the  troops  which 
were  at  Ocafia,  Tembleque,  and  Madrilejos.  The 
garrison  of  Segovia  was  directed  to  wait  for  the 
army  at  Buitrago.  Bessib'es  was  instructed  to  es- 
tablish himself  at  Mayorga,  till  the  King  had  in- 
formed him  of  his  final  intentions,  and  to  occupy 
ZaAora,  if  that  place  was  in  a  sufficiently  defensiUe 
state  to  allow  of  a  garrison  holding  out  for  some 
time.  Orders  were  despatched  to  General  Verdier, 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Sarragossa,  or  to  evacuate  the 
city  in  case  it  were  already  taken ;  to  send  to  Pam- 
pduna  the  besi^ng  artiUery,  the  sick,  and  a  garri- 
son of  two  thousand  effective  soldiers ;  and,  with  the 
rest  of  his  troops,  to  move  on  Logrono,  by  the  way 
of  Tudda.  In  the  instructions  which  were  given  to 
each,  it  was  stated  to  be  the  intention  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty  to  concentrate  his  means,  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  a  decisive  battle  with  the  enemy. 

Joseph  united  in  himself  the  double  character  of 
King  and  of  General4n-chief.  For  the  leader  of  the 
French    armies  to  abandon  Madrid,   was  a  simple 
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operation,  and  one  of  those  which  are  nataraUj 
caused  by  the  chances  of  war:  for  the  King  of 
Spain  to  fly  from  his  capital,  a  week  after  his  en- 
trance into  it,  and  only  two  days  after  the  colours 
had  been  hoisted  in  his  royal  name,  might  almost  be 
said  to  be  a  renunciation  of  the  crown.  The  spirit 
of  opposition  was  triumphant.  The  fidelity  of  par- 
tisans was  shaken.  Joseph  appreciated  the  delicate 
situation  of  the  public  men  and  the  grandees  of  his 
court.  He  left  them  at  liberty  to  do  that  which 
each  of  them  might  judge  most  suitable  to  his  in- 
terests, or  most  in  unison  with  the  ideas  which  he 
aflixed  to  the  words  duty  and  country. 

Happy,  in  calamitous  times,  are  the  individuals 
whom  the  mediocrity  of  their  station  exempts  from 
those  special  obligations  which  may  divide  one-fiti- 
sen  from  the  other  citizens,  and  dispose  of  his  ex- 
istence !  Among  the  Spaniards  by  whom  the  throne 
of  Joseph  was  surrounded,  all  belonging  to  the  first 
rank  of  society,  either  by  birth  or  by  the  career  which 
they  had  run,  there  was  not  one,  perhaps,  who  de- 
sired a  violent  revolution,  or  formed  any  wish  but  for 
the  happiness  of  the  country.  All,  however,  did  not 
form  the  same  judgment  Mdth  respect  to  the  friture. 
Some,  such  as  Azanza,  OTarril,  Urquijo,  Campo 
d'Alange,  and  all  those  who  had  taken  the  largest 
share  in  fonning  the  Constitution  of  Bayonne,  thought 
that  the  battle  of  Baylen  could  do  very  little  indeed 
towards  shaking  the  colossus  of  France.  Their  opi- 
nion acquired  additional  strength  fi^m  the  sanctity 
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of  tiie  oaths  wbich,  only  a  few  days  bef(»re,  they  had 
vduntarilj  taken.  Convinced  that  the  principles  of 
moraUtj  could  not  fluctuate  with  the  chances  of  war> 
they  declared  to  Joseph  that  they  would  foUow  him 
every  where.  Others,  and  among  them  were  reck- 
oned the  most  trusty  servants  of  Ferdinand,  such  as 
Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  the  Duke  of  Iiffantado,  and  the 
Duke  del  Parque,  took  the  resolution  of  staying  at 
Madrid,  and  rejoining  the  national  armies.  When 
they  linked  their  existence  with  that  of  the  new 
Prittccr  it  was  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about,  for 
him,  and  by  him,  the  welfisure  of  the  country.  The 
nation  rejected  a  welfare  so  procured.  Its  signal  una- 
nimity left  not  a  doubt  upon  the  ndbject.  The  capi- 
tulation of  Baylen  revealed  to  them  the  secret  of  the 
popular  strength,  which  is  almost  always  unknown 
to  aristocnUs  and  men  in  power.  With  the  aid  of 
England,  it  seemed  to  them  to  be  possible  to  resist 
France.  Besides,  what  had  success  to  do  with  the 
question  ?  The  cause  of  the  Spaniards  was  just  and 
sacred  ;  perjury  to  Kings,  who  are  mere  temporary 
possessors  of  thrones,  is  a  virtue,  when  fidelity  is 
preserved  to  the  country,  which  is  undianging. 

The  retareat  was  begun  on  the  31st  of  July.  Jo- 
seph opened  the  march,  with  the  troops  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  cavalry. 
Marshal  Moncey  set  off  the  next  day,  and  formed 
the  rear  guard,  with  the  C!orps  of  Observation  of  the 
Coasts  of  the  Ocean.  The  army  took  the  route  of 
Buitrago,  Somosierra^  and  Aranda  del  Douro.    On 
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the  9th  of  August,  Josq^  aniTed  «t  Buif^OB,  wbfon 
he  eflfected  his  junction  with  the  Corps  of  Observap 
tion  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  At  Puente  de  Or« 
bijo.  Marshal  Bessieres  receiyed  the  King^s  orders. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  throw  a  garrison  into  Za* 
mora,  because  it  would  hare  been  sacrificed»  and 
would  hare  been  of  no  use  in  keeping  up  the  com- 
munications with  the  army  of  Portugal.  He  fell 
back  on  Buigos,  by  Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  ViUalon 
and  Palencia,  without  halting  in  the  plains  of  Ma^ 
yorga,  where  his  army  would  have  been  unsupport- 
ed and  insulated.  The  King  ]Ht>ceeded  to  Miranda 
with  the  troops  which  he  brought  from  Madrid. 
The  corps  of  Marshal  Bessieres  slowly  took  up  a 
position  in  column,  from  Bur;^  to  Briv^esca,  occu- 
pying the  Castle  of  Burgos  with  two  hundred  men, 
and  keeping  its  cavalry  tc^ether,  at  (Jamonal,  a 
league  in  the  rear. 

The  French  were  not  fddlowed  by  the  hostile 
armies  in  their  retreat.  Though  the  dilBScolty  of 
collecting  provisions*  in  tune  for  an  unexpected 
mardi  often  produced  scenes  of  disorder,  there  was 
no  exasperation,  nor  any  murders.  Between  Ma- 
drid and  Buigos,  the  alcaides  even  conveyed  in 
*  carriages  to  the  French  camp,  the  sddiers  who  had 
fallen  ill  on  the  high  road. 

But  while  all  appeared  peaceable  on  the  territory 
from  which  the  French  were  retiring,  disturbances 
began  to.  break  out  on  that  which  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  occupy.     In  Navarre,  some  innupgents 
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emrfed  off  ballets  fVam  the  foundry  of  Orfaaiceta, 
witUn  musket^shot  of  the  French  frontier.    Others, 
under  the  direction  of  a  native  of  the  country, 
named  Legoagneni,  formed,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of   Lanraga  and  Lerin,  assemblages  of   sufficient 
$tKDgtii  to  compel  Brigadier-general  d*Agout,  the 
commandant  of  Pampeluna,  to  send  a  moveable  co* 
lumn  against  them.     At  Tolosa,  on  the  very  line  of 
communication  travelled  by  the  soldiers  in  coming 
and  going,  there  was   the  first  appearance  of  an 
insorrection,  which  was  quieted  by  the  prudence  of 
the  civil  authorities,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
miiitaFy  force.     Bilbao,  a  populous  and  commercial 
town  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  inhabited  by  a 
high-spirited  people,  fond  of  independence,  and  con- 
timtally  corresponding  with  the  insurgents  of  San- 
tander  and  with  the  English  cruisers,  threw  off  its 
obedience  to  Joseph,  e8tid)lished  a  Junta,  armed  its 
citizens,  and  sent  to  solicit  assistance  from  John 
Hunter,  the  English  consul  in  the  Asturias.    With- 
out losing  a  moment,  he  despatched,  from  Gijon, 
Major  Roche,  with  a  frigate  and  a  brig,  on  board  of 
which  were  twelve  field-pieces  and  the  needfrd  am« 
munition,  five  thousand  muskets,  other  arms,  and 
few  millions  of  reals.     But  this  succour  ^d  not 
reach  them  in  time.    Before  he  arrived  on  the  Ebro 
the  King  had  been  informed  of  the  insurrection  cf 
Bilbao.    There  were  then  at  Vittoria  three  old  r^- 
ments,  the  forty-third  and  fifty-first  of  infantry,  the 
twenty-sixth  of  horse-chasseurs,  and  a  battery   of 
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four  cannon,  recently  from  France.    General  Mer- 
lin, a  French  officer  in  the  service  of  Joseph,  march- 
ed  at  the  head  of  these  against  the  insurgents.    Bil- 
bao, being  built  in  a  narrow  and  deep  valley,  is  not 
capable  of  being  defended.     The  insurgents  sallied 
forth  to  a  distance  of  half  a  league  from  their  town, 
to  meet  the  French.     On  the  I6th  they  were  over- 
thrown   and    dispersed;    a    considerable    number, 
among  whom  were  two  of  their  leaders,  were  killed. 
Major  Roche  then  presented  himself  at  Urdiales ; 
but^  terrified  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  the  in- 
habitants intreated  him  not  to  put  them  in  jeopardy 
by  disembarking  in  their  town  his  dangerous  pre- 
sents.    To  complete  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the 
country,  the  King  sent  thither,   as  extraordinary 
commissioner,  his  minister  of  the  marine  depart- 
ment, who  was  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  es- 
teemed man  of  Bilbao.     Massaredo  convoked  the 
deputies  of  the  hundred  and  thirteen  districts,  which 
have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  General  Astembly  of  the 
lordship  of  Biscay,  and  made  them  swear  affection, 
fidelity,  and  obedience  to  King  JosejA  Napoleon. 
Force  alone  could  guarantee  the  observance  of  oaths 
extorted  by  force. 

Its  right  being  thus  rendered  secure,  the  Frendi 
army  extended  itself  by  its  left,  as  far  as  Logrono,  in 
order  to  rally  to  it  the  troops  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Sarragossa.  We  left  the  latter  carrying  by  as- 
sault, on  the  4th  of  August,  a  part  of  the  dty.  On 
the  following  day  intelligence  was  received,  that  the 
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lemaiiis  of  the  column  whidi  had  been  besten  at 
Osora,  on  the  80th  of  July,  by  General  Habert,  had 
been  reinforced  by  several  detachments  of  soldiers 
from  Catalonia,  and  by  a  multitude  of  armed  pea- 
sants from  Huesca,  and  that  the  whole  had  taken 
up  a  position  at  Villa  Mayor.  Lefebvre-Desnouettes 
proceeded  to  that  quarter,  and  drove  back,  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Gallejo,  such  of  the  enemy's  forces 
as  had  passed  that  river.  But,  having  with  him 
only  two  weak  battalions,  the  regiment  of  Polish 
lancers,  and  no  artillery,  he  did  not  think  himsdf 
strong  enough  to  attack  the  position  of  Villa  Mayor; 
and  he  therefore  summoned  other  troops  and  can- 
non to  his  aid.  This  reinforcement  was  marching, 
on  the  6th,  to  join  him,  when  the  King  of  Spain's 
order  to  raise  the  siege  of  Sarragossa,  arrived  in 
the  camp. 

Verdier,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  assault^ 
had  given  up  the  active  command  to  Lefebvre ;  but 
the  two  generals  continued  to  direct  the  operations, 
in  concert  with  Lacoste,  colonel  of  engineers,  who 
was  one  of  the  Emperor's  aids-de-camp.  They 
made  the  troops  repass  the  Ebro,  retaining  nothing 
on  the  left  bank  but  the  bridge-head.  It  was  im- 
possiUe  to  think  of  removing  in  a  few  days,  and 
without  the  means  of  conveyance,  from  Sarragossa 
to  Pampduna,  a  besieging  equipage  which  it  had 
required  a  month's  time,  and  the  employment  of  all 
the  resources  of  NavarrCf  to  forward  from  Pampe* 
hma  to  Sarragossa.     It  was  therefore  resolved  that 
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the  equipage  should  be  destroyed.  This  resdutiefly 
and  the  raising  of  the  siege,  were  delayed  in  an  un- 
e?q)ected  manner. 

Several  officers  of  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel's  staff 
were  scattered  in  Spain,  to  keep  the  Major-general 
informed  of  what  was  going  on,  to  accelerate  and 
harmonize  the  execution  of  the  general  orders,  and, 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  decide  disputed  points.  Ilus 
special  destination  gave  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
military  leaders,  a  d^ree  of  momentary  importance, 
much  greater  than  was  indicated  by  their  rank  in 
the  ^my.  Monthion,  one  of  these  officers,  recently 
raised  to  be  a  Brigadier-general,  was  in  command 
at  Vittoria ;  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Sarragossa, 
hastily  carried  into  effect,  and  eren  before  the  King 
had  arrived  on  the  Ebro,  seemed  to  him  to  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  army.  He  wrote 
to  Greneral  Verdier  to  say,  that,  according  to  the 
news  from  Madrid,  General  Belliard,  the  chief  of 
the  staff,  would  issue  fresh  instructions ;  that,  in  t^e 
mean  while,  those  already  received  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  annulled,  and  the  operations  of  the  siege 
be  vigorously  pushed  forward. 

In  consequence  of  this  kind  of  countar-order, 
every  thing  remained  stationary  before  Sarragossa ; 
but  good  care  was  taken  not  to  shed  Mood  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  conquering  half-burnt  ruins,  encum- 
bered  with  dead,  which  it  would,  probably,  be  neces- 
sary to  abandon  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  There 
remained  in  the  city  only  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
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to  defend  the  houses  whidi  were  occupied.  The 
HittsketTy^firing  was,  however^  rtill  kept  up  from  the 
loop-holes  which  had  been  pierced  in  the  roo6  aad 
wdls.  Nor  did  the  cannon  of  the  batteries  discon- 
tinne  their  fire.  The  walls  of  the  place  were  de« 
moMshedy  and,  in  the  rear,  fortified  lines  were  con^ 
structed  to  contain  the  troops,  and  trenches  of  com* 
munication  with  the  troops  who  were  still  stationed 
itt  the  citjr.  The  transition  from  a  decided  ofiensive 
to  an  almost  absolute  defensive,  was  not  without 
dai^er.  For  a  week  the  victory  gained  by  the 
Spanish  armjr  in  Andalusia  had  been  known  to 
the  besiegers.  Their  communication  with  the  coun-i 
try  was  entirely  free  on  tte  left  bank  of  the  Elnro. 
Hie  hope  of  a  prompt  deliverance  still  ferther 
increased  that  energy^  of  which,  when  left  to 
their  own  resources,  they  had  given  such  s{dendid 
proofs^ 

The  Arrogonese  troi^  showed  themselves  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ebro  on  the  8th,  as  if  they  de- 
igned to  attack  the  bridge-head.  The  French  de« 
^atdied  their  sick  and  wounded  to  Pampeluna, 
under  a  strong  escort,  a  part  of  which  was  intended 
to  form  the  garrison  of  that  place,  and  the  rest  to 
secure  the  important  point  of  Tudela  from  falUng 
into  the  power  of  two  corps  of  insurgents.  Intelli* 
gence  had  been  received  that  those  corps  were  assem>- 
bKng  in  force,  the  one  in  the  vicinity  of  CUatayud, 
ths  other  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  near 
Taute. 
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In  consequence  ef  his  wound,  General  Verdier 
followed  the  column  of  the  dck,  and  resigned  the 
command  to  Lefdbtvre-Desnouettes. 

On  the  18th,  definitive  orders  arrived  from  the 
head-quarters  at  Bui^os,  to  raise  the  si^e,  and  take 
a  position  at  Milagro,  at  the  confluence  of  the  riven 
Ebro  and  Alagon.  All  the  apparatus  of  the  besieg- 
ing artillery  was  hastily  destroyed,  and  the  cannon 
were  thrown  into  the  'water.  The  army  quitted 
Sarragos^a  on  the  14th,  carrying  with  it  a  train  of 
field  artiHery  of  twenty -four  pieces,  several  of  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  enemy :  it  reached  Tudela 
in  three  days.  On  the  morrow  after  its  arrival  in 
that  city,  some  Spanish  troops  were  seen  on  the  road 
by  which  it  had  marched.  These  constituted  the  ad- 
vanced-guard of  the  Valendan  and  Murcian  troops, 
under  the  orders  of  Generals  Saint  Marc  and  Lamas, 
which,  strengthened  by  the  corps  of  Baron  de  Ver- 
saye,  formed  an  effective  force  of  sixteen  thousand 
men,  of  whom  between  five  and  six  thousand  were 
veteran  soldiers.  This  army,  of  the  existence  of 
which  General  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  had  had  no 
knowledge,  entered  Sarragossa  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  departure  of  the  French ;  but  it  only 
passed  through  that  city.  A  squadron  of  cavalry, 
which  preceded  it,  was  chained  at  Fontelas,  near 
Tudela,  by  the  Polish  lancers,  who  drove  it  back 
on  the  main  body,  and  took  from  it  a  considerable 
number  of  prisoners.  The  Spaniards  quitted  the 
high  road,  and  coasted  along  the  heights  towards 
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AUiiw  and  MaloD,  as  if  moviDg  on  Tarazona.  It 
was  supposed  that  they  marched  by  their  left,  in 
order  to  effect  a  junction  with  other  cOTps. 

The  French  evacuated  Tudda  on  the  20th,  and 
broke  down  an  arch  of  the  bridge.  Lefebvre-Des- 
ncmettes  ertablisbed  his  head-quarters,  and  the  major 
part  of  his  troops,  at  Milagro.  General  Habert  was 
posted,  with  his  brigade  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  at 
Caparroso,  to  cover  the  high  road  to  Pampeluna. 
The  Portuguese  Lieutenant^neral  Freyre,  was 
stationed  in  an  intermediary  post  at  Villa  Franca, 
with  those  Portuguese  troops  who  had  not  yet  de- 
serted. In  this  position,  the  corps  of  Sarragossa 
formed  the  left  of  the  French  army  of  the  Ebro. 
It  was  placed  und^  the  command  of  Marshal  Mon- 
cey,  by  King  Joseph. 

The  army  united  on  the  Ebro  consisted  of  nearly 
fifty  thousand  foot  and  horse ;  it  was  wearied,  not 
by  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war,  but  by  the  disap- 
pointment arising  from  abortive  expeditions.  There 
was  no  longer  in  it  any  confidence,  except  in  the 
small  army  oi  Rio  Seco.  The  sick,  the  soldiers,  the 
officers,  and  even  the  generals,  were  all  anxious  to  re- 
cross  the  Pyrenees.  Provisions  were  not  wanting ; 
for  the  country  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Ebro,  though 
a  country  of  lofty  mountains,  is  not  absolutely  de- 
void of  resources,  and  the  troops  arrived  in  it  subse- 
quently to  the  harvest.  They  were  subsisted,  also, 
on  the  adormous  stores  which  had  been  accumulated 
durbg  a  whole  year.     The  pause  from  active  war- 
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fare,  which  now  took  place,  gave  time  to  season  the 
troops  and  to  remove  the  anomalies  which  existed 
in  their  organization. 

Besides  the  fifty  thousand  men  whom  Josejdi  had 
led  back  to  the  Ebro,  there  were  in  the  Peninsula 
two  French  armies,  acting  at  two  almost  diametri- 
cally opposite  extremities,  in  Catalonia  and  in  Ftor* 
tugal.  Though  their  operations  were  not  imme* 
diatdy  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  Armies 
of  the  North,  the  Centre,  and  the  South,  tb^  were 
affected  by  the  results  of  them. 

We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  touch  upon  tlial 
which  concerns  Catalonia.  We  left  Duhesme,  in 
the  month  of  February,  established  in  that  priiH 
cipality,  with  a  corps  of  thirteen  thousand  French 
and  Italians,  which  was  then  denominated  tlie 
Army  of  Observation  of  the  Extern  Pyrenees.  We 
have  seen  it  make  itself  master,  by  stratagem,  of 
the  fortresses  of  Barcelona  and  of  Figuieras.  The 
Captain-general,  Ezpdieta,  gave  himself  the  trouble 
of  tranquillizing  by  a  proclamation,  those  who  bad 
been  terrified  by  the  rough  measures  of  the  attes. 
He  also  advanced,  from  the  treasury  chests  of  the 
principality,  the  sums  required  for  the  payment  of 
the  French  troops;  and  the  loan  was  fiuti^Uy 
repaid.  A  slight  discussbn  took  place  between  him 
and  the  French  General,  who  required  that  extra- 
ordinary magazines  should  be  formed  in  the  citadel 
and  the  fort  of  Mont  Joui.  It  terminated  to  the 
satisfaction   of  the  latter.     All  the  orders   wUcfa 
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were  ami  frqm  Madrid  were  conciliatory  and  pacific. 
It  was  at  the  period  when  Napoleon  was  expected 
every  moment,  and  allowed  Spain  to  fluctuate  be-^ 
tween  fears  which  were  but  too  well  justified,  and 
hopes  which  sprang  from  the  good  faith  of  the  na-r 
tional  character. 

Catalonia  is  less  a  province  of  Spain,  than  a  small 
state,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Catholic  monarchs.  It 
has  different  manners,  a  different  language,  a  different 
social  organization,  firom  Castile.  It  differs  totally 
even  £rom  Arragon,  though,  after  it  ceased  to  be 
independent,  it  was  long  subject  to  that  kingdom.  ' 
In  no  other  part  of  the  Peninsula  is  there  so  ardent 
a  longing  Sot  liberty  and  independence.  Nowhere 
do  fiithera  transmit  to  their  children  a  deeper  hatred 
of  their  neighbours,  the  French.  They  reproach 
them  with  having,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  led 
them  into  perpetual  revolts  against  the  Kings  of 
Spain,  and  with  having  afterwards  abandoned  them 
to  the  resentment  of  an  insulted  master.  They 
cannot  foigive  them  for  having,  at  the  commencOi- 
n^nt  of  the  eighteenth  century,  imposed  on  them  the 
King,  who  humUed  their  pride,  and  destroyed  their 
privileges.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  carried 
on  in  Rousillon  and  Catalonia  with  an  animosity 
and  barbarity  which  were  not  witnessed  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Navarre  and  Biscay.  The  peace  produced 
no  reconciliation.  Catalonia,  by  its  extensive  sea* 
coast  and  its  populous  and  commercial  metropolis,  is 
connected  in  interest  with  England.     War  against 
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France,  on  the  contraiy,  enlivens  its  ports^  nd  p0tM 
into  it  an  abundance  of  capitaL  It  it  impov«ri8ll-& 
ed  b7  an  allianee  which  dries  up  thd  sources  and 
the  outlets  of  its  mdu^try.  The  continental  systad 
was  hateM  to  it 

Thus,  wounded  interest,  and  the  general  discoa- 
tent  excited  bj  the  dishonest  seizure  of  the  fortresses, 
rendered  the  insurrection  more  threatenuig  tha^  in 
the  rest  of  Spain.  If  Madrid  had  entknsiasticalty 
received  the  new  King,  it  is  possiUe  that  the  natural 
jealousy  of  the  Catakms  against  the  Castilians  would 
hare  been  awakened.  At  least,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  England^  with  bar  establishments  in  th^  idands 
of  the  Mediterrahean,  would  not  have  wanted  means 
to  make  Catfdonia  rise,  and  to  establish  there  a 
focus  of  insurrection  against  the  power  of  France. 

But,  on  the  Stod  of  May,  Madrid  was  the  first  to 
sound  the  alarm-bell;  and  for  this  once  Catalonia 
and  Castile  mutually  forgot  their  provincial  ani- 
mosities in  the  horror  inspired  by  foreign  oppression. 
The  r^ment  of  Estremadura,  which  was  a  part  of 
ibe  garrison  of  Barcelona,  received  firom  the  Supreme 
Junta  of  Oovemment^  then  in  subservience  to  the 
Granduke  of  Berg,  an  order  to  proceed  to  Lerida. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  already  caught  the 
impulse  from  Arragon,  which  is  dose  at  hand  to 
them.  Distrustful  of  a  movement  which  would  put 
them  at  the  mercy  of  faired  troops,  and  of  those 
who  could  dispose  of  them,  they  declared^  thai  they 
would  not  admit  any  soldiers,  and  that  they  woidd 
themselves  guard  their  city.     The  regiment  of  S^tre- 
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w«Dt.iio  hrth/et  than  Titrrega.  Hmm  wm 
fcmned  at  Leiida  a  pvotjsidal  Jvnta^  uliich  called 
ttaetf  tlie  Supreme  Junta  of  Cataknia,  and  opened  a 
correqxiiideiiee  with  thei  JtMm  of  6amii|;oMa  a»d 
ValeDcia.  At  tiie  Mme  tiiiie»  the  ptagle  of  Manreia 
tore  in  pieeetf  and  bmnt  the  pfodsooitkfM  of  Mimtt, 
and  the  fraudulent  cmivMiioM  of  BayotQie^ 

The  FMdch  had  as  j4*  shown  ihetMAren  odlf 
aa  the  high  road  from  Per^gnan  to  Barcelona.  A 
weak  battalion  wai  in  garriion  at  San  Fernando  da 
VigmetBA.  The  remafaider  of  tiie  army  waa  ean^ 
toned  lioog  the  coasts  from  Mataro  to  tiie  Llolmgaty 
bat  the  majet  part  (4  il  was  in  Barcelona ;  for  the 
gveat  pdnt  wMdi  DuAe^ne  bad  to  attend  to^  waa^ 
the  keepfeog  in  awe  a  titf  containhig  a  huodrnd  and 
tMrtj-five  thousand  inbabitastg^  and  a  garrison  of 
nearly  feur  thousand  men«  This  garris<m  consfatad 
of  a  Hdglment  of  artillery,  the  Spanish  and  Wdtoon 
guards^  and  the  Bonrtym  regiment  of  cuimssienw 
The  soldi^;^  deserted^  in  the  open  day,  throu^  the 
gatea^  and  at  night  they  let  thems^es  down  into 
the  ditch  by  tap^  Far  from  the  Frendi  militery 
authoiitiM  preventkig  this  desertion,  they  secretly 
enocmraged  it.  General  Dnhesme  even  allowed  a 
battalion  of  the  Spanish  guards  to  march  out  of 
the  CK^  fiM*  the  purpose  of  going  to  Villa  Franca^ 
The  mischief  which  these  individnals  conkl  Af>  in 
the  field,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which 
night  be  dreaded  from  them  while  in  the  city,  in 
case  tins  fomndaUe  oi^^anised  force,  composed  of 
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the  best  troops,  should  put  itsdf  at  the  head  of  an 
irritated  population,  aud  direct  its  efibrts. 

The  corps  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  soon  had  its 
part  to  play,  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  which 
had  been  formed  for  taking  possession  pf  the  Penin- 
sula; less  fear  was  felt  of  weakening  it,  because  the 
occupation  of  Barcelona  was  supposed  to  raider  the 
French  secure  of  Catalonia.  The  Emperor,  accord- 
ingly, sent  General  Duhesme  an  order  to  march  four 
thohsand  men  on  Sarragossa,  and  as  many  on  Va- 
lencia. The  latter,  after  Valencia  was'entered,  were 
to  push  forward  to  Carthagena ;  the  others,  on  their 
way,  were  to  seize  upon  Lerida.  The  expedition 
to  Sarragossa  was  given  to  Greneral  Schwartz,  who 
had  under  his  command  the  three  battalions  c^  the 
second  Swiss  regiment,  some  Italian  and  Neapolitan 
battalions,  a  squadron  of  horse,  and  four  pieces  of 
cannon.  Chabran  had  the  other  mission,  with  the 
seventh  and  sixteenth  of  the  line.  General  Bessieres's 
brigade  of  cavalry,  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery.  To 
the  instructions  of  Schwartz  an  article  was  added 
by  Duhesme,  directing  him  to  send  a  detachment  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing,  by  a  contribution  and 
threats,  the  insurrection  of  Manresa,  of  destroying 
the  powder  mills,  after  having  sent  to  Barcelona  the 
manufactured  powder,  and  also  of  chastising  Lerida; 
in  case  of  his  capturing  that  city  he  was  to  bring 
away  the  Swiss,  and,  instead  of  them,  to  leave  in  the 
castle  five  hundred  men,  from  his  own  column.  But, 
against  Lerida  he  was  to  make  only  a  transient  ef- 
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fort ;  Sarragossawasthe  principal  objectof  his  march. 
As  to  Chabran,  he  was  also  to  put  a  garrison  into 
Tarragona,  and  to  bring  off,  either  by  persaasion 
or  by  force,  the  Swiss  regiment  of  Wimpfen ;  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  he  was  to 
receive  orders  from  Marshal  Moncey. 

The  two  columns  set  out  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
from  Barcelona.  Schwartz  passed  the  5th  at  Mar- 
torell,  being  stopped  by  a  violent  rain,  and  likewise 
waiting  for  the  rest  of  his  corps  to  join  him.  Dur- 
ing this  delay,  the  news  of  his  march  was  spread 
through  the  mountains;  Manresa  trembled  at  the 
imprudence  which  it  had  committed  in  rising ;  Igua- 
lada  was  equally  terrified,  as  being  the  first  town  on 
the  high  road.  The  alarm  bell  was  rung  in  the 
two  towns,  and  the  Somathnes  soon  flocked  from  all 
ijuarters. 

Somat^es  is  the  name  which,  from  time  imme- 
morial, has  been  given  in  Catalonia  to  the  armed 
population ;  if  circumstances  require  the  service  of 
only  a  small  number  of  Somat^es,  it  is  their  own 
town  or  village  which  chooses,  arms,  and  pays  them,, 
and  names  the  individual  among  them  by  whom  the 
rest  are  to  be  commanded.  If  the  danger  of  the 
country  summons  every  body  to  arms,  then  the  field 
is  taken  by  all  the  males,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
sixty ;  and,  as  there  are  never  muskets  enough  for 
such  an  immense  multitude,  one  snatches  up  an 
old  sword,  another  a  pike,  and  the  third  transforms 
a  farming  implement  into  a  warlike  weapon.    So  it 
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htppened  at  MMreML    Tbem  wns  po  di^MQcy  of 
powder,  but  pf  balls ;  thi9  wemt,  howeyeTf  was  9UP" 
plied    The  €k)Q  of  a  petty  shopkeeper  of  Manrcm^ 
Francisco  Bia^a,  suroamecU  (from  bis  &ther  keepiio^ 
a  shop,)  tljildeia  botigueta,  the  sarnie  who  had  burol; 
the  French  prodamafions,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  hundred  of  the  most  ardent  and  best  wmed, 
and,  aflber  having  receiyed  the  sacram^t,  warehed 
against  the  enemy.     Two  or  three  hundred  mm 
from  Igualada  hurried  to  jtM  tbem^  pmceddd  by  mi 
emxmoiw  jerucifix,  wHdb  was  borae  by  a  o^^hin 
friar.    'Hie  flame  spri^  throng  the  neigfabouring 
districts  of  Galaf,  Sea  Fedro^  Seflent,  Carvera»  Corw 
dona,  and  Solsona.     The  rendezFOus  of  the  patriots 
was  near  the  vittage  of  Bradb*  not  far  from  tb^  spot 
where  the  M aniesa  road  joins  the  royal  road  to  Le- 
rida.     They  neither  calculated  their  own  uumberit 
nor  the  strength  of  th^  enemiest  bit  pressed  on- 
ward with  an  intrepidity  ^rhich  was  tbe  ofl&pring 
of  oonfidenoe  and  ignorance. 

Schwartz,  who  set  out  from  Martorell  on  the  ^th* 
was  marching  m  an  interseeted>  woody,  and  movmtain*- 
ous  comitry,  with  as  tittle  preoairtion  as  if  he  had 
been  tnnrersiitg  a  plain  in  a  friendly  country^  Hip 
cohmm  had  scarcdy  p»s^  Brucb,  when  it  was  Wh 
sailed  by  ^  shower  of  balls,  from  among  tbe  trees 
and  the  nooks  of  the  roeks,  without  a  single  p^vo* 
who  fired  being  viable.  Scbwioijs  iformed  his  co*- 
hunn  in  mass,  detached  his  sharp-shooters,  and  pno^ 
cBeded  on  his  way ;  the  Sonat^nes  still  keepii^  up 
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Aaat  fire,  tetired,  imae  toaranls  Igualada,  the  other 
by  the  Manresa  road ;  the  advanced-guard  of 
flcfawttrtE  iteacted  C^m  Masana,  and  paused  there  ; 
the  body  of  the  cdumn  baked  above  the  houses  of 
Brvch^  and  the  soldievs  ate  their  soup. 

**  ^jpm  ememj  halts;  then  we  ans  the  strongest.*^ 
This  reasoning,  natural  in  men  engaged  as  the  Spa*- 
ipiards  were,  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  those 
who  had  retreated,  now  retraced  their  footsteps; 
other  troops  of  Somat^aes,  winch  had  not  fonghty 
Joined  their  craiiades;  the  attack  was  lecommenced. 
Among  the  most  daring,  as  they  were  also  the  most 
unmeNns,  were  those  of  Sau  Pediv,  who  thought 
themselves  more  formidable,  because  th^  had  a 
drummer  at  their  head.  Hiis  drummer,  animating 
Ae  irresoivte  by  the  beat  of  hia  drum,  and  pointing 
out  the  direedon  in  which  they  were  to  more  through 
the  buAes  aud  underwood,  acted  predady  the  part 
which,  in  the  infimcy  of  war,  was  p^ormed  by  a 
General-in-chief.  A  toleraUy  sharp  fire  was  k^  up 
between  the  peasants  and  the  vanguard  of  the  French, 
fiehwarts  had  been  a  Colonel  of  cavalry,  and,  though 
dd  in  the  service,  he  was  young  in  this  kind  of 
warfave;  he  calculated  with  alarm  the  difficulties 
which  he  should  have  to  surmount,  the  troops  with 
which  he  should  have  to  encounter,  on  a  march  of 
seventy-seven  leagues  through  mountainous  districts, 
containing  several  sttong  places,  and  an  exasperated 
and  stiM  increasing  population.  He  conceived  that 
it  was  impossible  finr  him  to  execute  the  csden  wluch 
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he  had  received,  and  he  therefore  resolved  upon 
returning  to  Barcelona. 

The  retreat  was  effected  in  good  order,  under  the 
fire  of  a  multitude  of  Somat^nes,  who,  if  they  did  no 
great  harm  to  the  French,  sustained  still  less  from 
them.  The  retiring  troops  had  to  pass  through  the 
town  of  Esparaguera,  which  consists  of  a  single 
street,  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  length.  On  lemming 
that  the  enemy  was  coming  back,  the  inhabitants 
rang  the  alarm-bell,  blodced  up  the  street  with 
felled  trees  and  furniture,  ami  prepared  to  do  all 
the  mischief  in  their  power  to  the  French.  Tte 
latter  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  impru- 
dently ran  into  the  snare  which  was  laid  for  them. 
Then  were  showered  down  upon  them,  from  the 
roofs  and  upper  stories,  blocks  of  stone,  logs  of 
wood,  and  cauldrons  of  boiling  water.  General 
Schwartz  hastily  withdrew  his  men,  led  them  to  the 
ri^ht  and  left  of  the  town,  and,  pressing  his  march 
in  the  night,  reached  Martorell,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Llobr^at. 

On  the  next  day,  the  8th,  the  troops  re-entered 
Barcelona.  Buhesme,  an  exceedingly  resolute  ge- 
neral,  was  not  a  man  to  overrate  the  strength  ci 
the  Somat^nes ;  but  nothing  less  than  the  duty  of 
manifesting  a  blind  obedience  could  have  prevailed 
x^rx  him  to  part  with  more  than  half  his  force  in 
difficult  circumstances,  and  to  reduce  it  to  six 
thousand  men  when  he  had  to  keep  down  Catalonia. 
He  approved  completely  of  Chabran's  conduct ;  and, 
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without  troubling  Umself  about  the  gap  which 
the  want  of  his  troops  would  make  in  the  jdan 
of  operations,  he  sent  orders  to  Chabran  to  act  as 
Sdiwartz  had  done,  and  despatched  a  detachment 
to  meet  and  assist  him. 

General  Chahran  had  reached  Tarragona,  without 
encountering  any  enemies,  either  on  his  road  or  in 
that  cUy.  The  order  to  return  was  ddivered  to 
him  on  the  9th,  and  he  immediatdy  began  his 
march.  But  the  electric  spark,  transmitted  from 
Manresa  and  firuch,  had  lighted  up  a  conflagration 
ID  sevearal  populous  districts,  through  which  the 
French  had  to  pass.  Encoun^ed  by  the  presence  of 
three  hundred  of  Wimpfen's  Swiss,  who  wero  on 
their  way  to  rejoin  their  regiment  at  Tarragona,  the 
inhabitants  of  Vendrell  and  Arbos  flew  to  arms. 
The  populace  of  Villa  Franca  and  the  peasants  of 
the  neighbourhood  followed  their  examjde.  Don 
Juan  de  Tuda,  the  governor  of  the  place,  a  respect- 
able old  man,  haying  endeavoured  to  calm  their 
fiuy,  they  massacred  him«  Two  officers  of  the  bat- 
talion of  the  Spanish  guards,  who  were  in  garrison 
in  the  town,  shared  the  same  tate.  The  battalion 
itself  bdng  invested  in  its  barracks  by  the  people, 
because  it  would  not  take  part  in  the  insurrection, 
contrived  to  escape  under  the  pretext  of  intending 
to  take  up  a  position  on  the  outside  of  the  town, 
and  retired  to  Tarragona,  by  keeping  along  the 
sea-coast. 

When  the  French  arrived  at  Vendrell,  some  bands 
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0f  fhrnai^es,  iirho  strove  to  defend  tkmt  dQr,  mert 
mbfei  and  diiyen  back  on  AYfaos.  The  principal 
Msntblage  was  there,  and  sonie  iron  cannon,  of 
heary  catib^,  wem  mounted.  The  posidoo  was 
good ;  but,  as  the  country  was  geaerally  open,  tbA 
Frelttih  were  aUe  to  Ibrm  in  ighdng  order.  The 
light  iVQQfps  ciarried  the  position  at  the  first  onset 
BrigadiarTQeneral  Btsssieres  trarersed  the  village  at 
the  hoitd  of  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  and  cut  do«m 
idl  thit  €aa»  in  his  way.  Arbos  was  pillaged  and 
reduced  to  ashes,  according  to  the  usages  of  war. 
Gwerial  Chabran  spamd  Villa  Franca,  because  the 
principal  inbabitaiits  had  taken  no  sliare  in  the  sedi- 
tion, and  it  was  of  consequence  to  separate  the  into- 
nest  of  the  proprietors  and  peaoeaUe  in^viduals 
01010  those  of  the  men  whom  it  suited  tibie  holders 
of  amtiiojEity  to  describe  as  a  gang  of  robbers.  M 
VidUrano,  on  the  11th*  the  ^Lpeditionary  corps  fiell 
in  with  the  detadunents  which  had  been  sent  firom 
Baix^elooA  to  meet  it,  and  the  whole  repassed  the 
Uobregat  without  being  disturbed.  On  the  19th, 
it  was  sent  to  Martordl  and  Esparaguera,  to  chas* 
tise  the  insu^ents  who  liad  pursued  the  odumn  d 
Genenil  Schwartz  (  but  no  resistance  was  met  with. 
The  Gatakns  had  prepared  again  to  d^snd  the  pass 
of  Bruch;*  and,  as  Chabran  did  not  attempt  to 

*  The  inhabitants  caused  the  following  insifiptioa  to  be  cot 
on  a  stone: — Victores  Marengo,  AusterlUz,  et  Jena,  hie  victi 
Juerunt. — Diebus  vi.  et  xiv.  Junii  anno  1808. 
^  To  eaU  the  two  thousand  men  of  (General  Sehwarts  Ae  vie* 
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fence  it,  thej  eoaclnded  ttat  ibis  defite  wfm  tM  pilr 
kn  of  Hafeules  to  the  Fjaench  anoy* 

Mow  moomitotts  affiurB  called  elf^wlwre  for  t3m 
aetivity  of  Buhemie,  am)  it  wa9  not  to  tet  hi»  tiroopn 
ravt  ibat  he  gave  up  oocnpjing  tb^  important  for- 
tress of  Tarragona.  On  fataring  (o(  tb^  combat  at 
Brucfa,  the  whole  populatbn  rose  as  $omati^ne$« 
without  waiting  Sx  onders  from  supmors*  In  eacb 
town  was  estafahsbed  a  junta  of  government*  In 
Figuieffis,  at  the  verj  gates  of  France,  Hkm  Jfum 
(Saros,  a  faalf^pi^  adjutantrmajor,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  fight  battalion  of  Girona,  stin^  up  the  citi- 
sens  and  the  peasants  against  the  Fiiench  gairison ; 
ttnd,  wMi  the  hdp  of  some  detachment^  fisom  Rosaa» 
4fove  it  into  the  finrt,  where  he  kept  it  blockad#dj 
hoping  that  it  must  speedily  surrender  for  want  of 
proirisions.  Oirona,  a  laige  fortcess  on  the  Ter,  fd^ 
wajs  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  keys  c^Oataloniai 
p«it  itself  in  a  state  of  defence.  On  his  way  to  Bar<- 
oelona,  Dniiesme  had  passed  through  it,  but  le|Bt 
no  jganrisan,  because  the  Empeior  had  not  ordered 
him  to  do  so;  he  had,  however,  thie  imprwiepce 
to  leave  theK  the  regiment  of  Utonie,  comiating  (^ 
Hiree  hundred  and  eighty  men. 

Oatatonia,  with  all  its  stnoag  places,  aU  its  forlbSi 
eaeh  of  wMdh  had  retained,  a  nucleus  of  officers  and 
solditts  of  the  Hue ;  with  its  monntains  pjeofriied  with 

Wn  of  M arengOi  was  aa  ^ninDons  sbnae  of  tkit  figure  of  rheto** 
vie  w)n«b  tskss  ft  pvl;  ffvr  the  whole. 
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smugglers ;  with  the  portion  still  left  of  the  bnve 
men  who  carried  on  war  against  the  Frendi 
from  179i8  to  1795;  Catalonia  might  attempt 
more>  and  make  head  longer  than  anj  other  part 
of  Spinn^  against  a  r^;ular  army.  But  the  su- 
preme Junta  of  Lerida  undertook  to  direct  all  par- 
tial efforts  towards  a  more  concentrated  purpose, 
and  to  turn  to  account  the  enthusiastic  patriotism  of 
a  population  of  eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  issued  pressing  orders  to  arm  the  fortresses  and 
forts ;  it  equipped  flotillas  in  its  ports ;  it  <^)ened 
an  active  correspondence  with  the  Balearic  ides,  and 
with  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Va<» 
lenda,  which,  united  with  Catalonia,  constitute  the 
Coronilla.  But,  wisely  relying  rather  on  itsdf  than 
on  its  neighbours,  it  decreed  the  raising  a  provincial 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  lialf  of  which  was  to 
take  the  field,  the  other  half  to  be  a  reserve.  The 
active  army  was  organized  into  forty  battalions  of 
Miquelets,  tercios  de  Miqueiets.  The  battalions  bore 
the  names  of  the  towns.  Each  had  ten  companies  ei 
one  hundred  men.  The  daily  allowance  of  the  Mi- 
quelets was  twenty  pence  {pecetta)  and  bread.  The 
officers  were  not  so  well  paid  as  those  of  the  line.  The 
uniform  of  thb  force  was  a  short  jacket  and  a  round 
hat  and  feather,  the  national  dress  of  the ;  Catalans* 
This  organization  differed  from  that  which,  at  the 
same  period,  was  generally  adopted  in  the  rest  of 
Spain.  This  was  a  reason  for  the  Catalans  to  cling 
more  closely  to  it.    No  consideration  could  have  in- 
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daced  them  to  enUst  in  the  CastOiaii  regiments.  They 
were  flattered  by  the  name  of  Miquelets,  whidi  their 
&thers  had  borne,  and  which  had  been  revived  in 
the  wars  of  the  Revolntion.  Besides,  the  eqmvoca! 
conduct  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  hentating  between 
positive  duties  and  the  interests  of  their  country, 
made  them  objects  of  dislike  and  suspicion. 

The  effect  of  this  insurrection  was,  to  put  into  a 
state  of  defence  all  the  places  which  were  not  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  and  to  break  the  communica- 
tion permanently.  Oirona,  already  famous  for  the 
part  which  it  had  played  in  the  Catalonian  wars, 
omtains  a  population  of  fourteen  thousand  persons. 
Standing  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ter  and  the  O&a, 
the  latter  river  divides  it  into  two  parts  ;  the 
largest  of  these,  which,  in  ^consequence,  is  denomi- 
nated the  city,  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  moun- 
tain, that  looks  down  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
other  part  is  in  the  plain,  and  is  called  the  MercadaL 
Hie  cUy  has  an  old  wall  with  towers,  but  without 
platform,  and  two  bastions,  the  one  where  the 
Ona  enters,  the  other  where  it  quits  the  place. 
The  Mercadal  has  five  bastions  and  a  half  moon ; 
but  the  whole  fortress  wants  ditches  and  a  covered 
way.  Its  greatest  strength  lies  in  a  system  of  de- 
tached forts,  that  cover  the  mountain  on  the  east, 
and  comiDunicate  with  the  fortress.  The  castle  of 
Mont  Joui,  on  a  mountain  to  the  north,  is  three  hun- 
dred fathoms  in  compass,  and  is  a  bastioned  square, 
wHh  ditch,  covered  way,  and  two  half  moons.     The 
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principal  defiect  of  all  these  forte  if»  that  tbey  are 
on  too  confined  a  scale^  aad  have  not  room  enough 
fear  tbe  garrisood. 

Dnhesme  felt  tbe  necessity  <tf  re^peiiing  U»  coaoH 
Hinnications  with  France,  before  the  fbr<^  of  the 
enemy  were  organized.  He  undertodL  tfak  task  in 
person,  with  seren  battalions,  five  sqnadroni,  and 
eight  pieces  of  artillery.  Two  roadd  lead  ttom  Bar- 
cdona  to  Okona ;  the  one^  ascending  the  riHef  <tf 
Besos,  enters  the  country  immediately,  and  pasaea 
at  the  foot  of  the  fertrest  of  Hostahich ;  tbe  otJKT 
fidlows  tbe  coast  for  a  distance  of  ted  leagues;  it  i§ 
the  best  of  the  two,  and  wiui  chosen  by  Dnheitne. 
A  French  privateer,  whicii  waa  at  Batcekna^  covet- 
ed the  right  fiank  of  the  French,  by  sailing  in  a  line 
with  it.  Tbe  troops  set  out  from  Aottloaa  on  the 
17tfa,  and,  on  the  same  day,  they  fell  in  with  mUe 
thousand  Somat^nes,  on  the  heights  of  Modgat^  who 
seemed  desirous  <tf  oppdshig  their  pt()gteu.  A  hetj^ 
tenant  of  the  navy,  Don  FVancisco  Barodo,  tephew 
of  the  admiral  of  that  name  who  twice  bombMrdtd 
Algiers,  was  at  tbe  head  of  this  assemUi^  He 
mounted  cannon  in  the  castle  of  Mongat.  The 
French  general  put  the  Somattees  to  flight,  and 
captured  their  cannon.  Pursuing  bis  match,  he 
carried  Mataro  by  the  bayonet ;  a  city  containing 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants^  which  bad  ventured  to 
barricade  its  gates,  and  defend  itself  with  artittery. 
On  the  20th,  tbe  vanguard  tock  post  on  ^be  heigbto 
of  Palan  de  Sacosta,  fiicing  the  walls  of  Oirona. 
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gome  c«niK>n-diot»  which  were  fired  from  the  cHy^ 
aanoimced  that  the  invaders  would  not  be  pacifrf 
cally  received. 

,  Every  thitig  was^  in  fhct^  prepared  for  a  Vigbroui 
resistance.  The  ramparts  were  lined  with  A  amne^ 
rous  artillery^  served  by  cannoneers  who  had  cfilciqfied 
from  Barcelona9  Mid  l^  wflors  from  tl^  viUages  on 
the  coast.  The  armed  popnlation  seconded  the 
efforts  of  the  regiments  of  Utonia.  The  priests,  the) 
monkS)  the  womcn^  enconrnged  the  soldiers  to  make 
a  brave  defence.  G^oeral  Duhesme  deployed  hit. 
troc^  Their  right  passed  tiie  Ona^  and  Sue* 
eessively  threatened  the  del  Cantien  gate  and 
the  fort  of  the  Capudhius^  The  left  extended  to 
Salt,  where  it  was  fired  on  by  the  Somat^nes^  who 
were  ambushed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ter^  It 
estaUished  two  batteries^  which  did  little  injury  to 
the  dty^  ond  could  not  be  supported  against  the 
artttlery  of  the  place.  At  night,  the  fire  from  the 
fiyrtress  was  discontinued ;  but,  between  nine  alid 
ten  o'dock,  a  column  of  French  troops^  moving  in 
the  prc^oundest  silence,  approached  the  basttOn  of 
Santa  Clara,  which  lies  to  the  south ;  the  soldiers 
filled  their  scaling  ladders.  The  bravest  of  the 
assailants  reached  the  summit  of  the  rampart ;  but 
they  had  been  discovered,  and  a  detachment  frc»[n 
the  Utonia  r^ment  rushed  into  the  bastion,  Imd 
with  their  bayonets  hurled  into  the  ditch  all  who 
had  ascended.  An  hour  afterwards,  another  column 
moved  to  the  foot  of  the  bastion  of  San  Pedjro,  at 
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the  opposite  extiemity  of  the  town ;  a  fire  was 
instantly  opened  upon  it  in  front,  from  the  cannon 
of  the  city  and  from  the  tower  of  San  Juan,  a 
detached  work.  The  attacks  of  the  French  failed 
everywhere. 

Duhesme  was  too  able  a  General  to  persist  in  try- 
ing to  carry  a  fortress  with  field-pieces.  Not  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Oirona 
by  a  sudden  onset,  he  returned  to  Barcelona,  to  col- 
lect more  formidable  means.  The  Catalans  had 
availed  themselves  of  his  absence,  to  form  a  strong 
cordon  on  the  Llobregat.  That  river  descends  from 
the  Pyrenees,  divides  the  principality  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  a  distance  of 
two  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Barcelona ;  from 
Montserrat  to  its  mouth  it  ceases  to  be  fordaUe 
whenever  the  rains  fall,  or  the  snows  melt  in  the 
mountains.  A  scrivener  of  Lerida,  Don  Juan  Bajet, 
a  zealous  and  popular  man,  whom  the  Junta  of  Le- 
rida had  appointed  Colonel  of  the  iercios  of  that 
city,  made  a  rapid  march  to  the  position  of  Brudi, 
with  his  battalion,  which  had  been  raised  but  a  few 
days.  The  French  having  withdrawn,  he  descended 
to  Martorell.  There,  supplying  by  patriotism  his 
deficiency  of  knowledge,  and  calling  to  his  assistance 
the  zeal  of  three  excellent  patriots,  Don  Jose  Matea, 
a  citizen  of  Capelladas,  Don  Manuel  Pometta,  a 
half-pay  officer,  and  Don  Juan  Soso,  a  sergeant  of 
artillery,  he  was  the  first  who  organized  the  line 
of  defence  of  the  Llobregat.  Entrenchments  were 
thrown  up.     The  principal  passes  were  provided 
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with  heavy  artillery,  drawn  from  the  fortresses  and 
the  coast  batteries;  and  the  Spaniards  had  with 
them  two  pieces  of  horse-artillery,  fit  for  service. 
The  fine  stone  bridge  of  Molins  del  Rey,  on  the 
high  road  to  Tarragona,  was  barricaded. 

The  positions  of  the  Llobregat  were  reconnoitred 
in  the  course  of  the  29th.  On  the  80th,  Creneral 
Lecchi,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  Italians,  pre- 
sented himself  before  Molins  del  Rey.  While  he 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Catalans  to  this  point.  Ge- 
nerals Goulas  and  Bessieres,  the  one  with  the  French 
infantry,  the  other  with  the  cavalry,  forded  the  river 
near  San  Boy,  overthrew  the  Somat^nes ;  and,  rar 
pidly  ascending  the  right  bank,  cleared  it  of  enemies, 
assisted  Lecchi  to  effect  his  passage,  and  pursued 
the  Spaniards  beyond  Martorell,  after  having  taken 
from  them  all  their  artillery.  ' 

While  this  Expedition  was  acting  on  the  Llobregat, 
Chabran  set  outfirom  Mataro  with  a  column  of  three 
thousand  men,'  to  collect  provisions  in  the  valleys. 
Near  OranoUers  he  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Mifio- 
nes,  or  patriots  of  Vich,  commanded  by  Don  Fran- 
cisco Milans  del  Borch,  Lieutenant  in  the  Spanish 
Guards,  which  gave  him  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel in  the  army.  He  was  the  first  superior  officer  of 
the  ^if^Iars  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  So- 
mat^nes.  Whenever  the  smallest  French  detachment 
could  come  in  contact  with  these  assembled  peasants, 
the  latter  were  immediately  put  to  flight ;  but  no 
»K)ner  did  the  victor  retire,  than  they  ^ain  hung 
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upon  jbis  rear  and  flanks ;  and  as  tbey  foUowed  him 
np  with  a  fire  /^  musketry  to  the  pkce  of  his  de9- 
tmation,  they  always  in  tbe  c^es  <if  their  feOow- 
countrymen^  and  in  their  own,  had  t^  appearuce 
of  being  the  cpnqitierors.  ^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  only  faitelligence  which  ar- 
rived 11  France  from  Catalonia,  was  that  which  was 
brought  from  Barcelona,  by  some  bark  that  had  es- 
caped from  that  p^  at  its  own  ride.  Brigadier- 
geieral  Ritai  who  commanded  in  the  department 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  set  out  from  Ferpignan 
with  a  flying  column  of  seven  hundred  men,  com- 
jK)sed  of  companies  of  the  reserve  and  of  Portuguese 
detachments ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of 
June,  explored  the  high  valleys  of  Oavamie  and  Ar- 
nyonet,  and  pushed  as  ftr  as  la  Junquera,  the  first 
town  in  Catalonia.  Frcm  thence  he  transmitted  an 
account  of  the  Uockade  i^  i^guieras,  and  the  £iilure 
of  the  attempt  on  Oirona*  The  confirmation  of  th^ 
news  was  soon  after  received,  by  the  way  of  Bay- 
onne,  from  General  Duhesme  himself.  He  strongly 
ui^ed  the  paying  attention  to  F]guieras,«that  that 
fort  mi^  not  be  compelled  to  surrender  from  the 
want  of  provisions.  He  promised^  also,  to  march  a 
column  against  Girona,  as  soon  as  another  should 
appear  withfiK^coors  on  the  side  of  Figuieras. 

Though,  at  this  moment,  the  affairs  of  Catalonia 
were  not  equally  important  with  the  mSitary  opera- 
tions of  t^  north^westt  the  centre,  and  the  south 
of  Spain,  yet  the  Emperor  was  aware  that,  in  such 
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d  war,  no  point  ooukl  be  neglected  with  impo^j. 
He  ordered  the  GeDeral*of«difnwNi  Beilfe,  who  was 
hii  aid-de*€aD^)^  after  having  long  been  so  to  Ma»- 
aena,  to  revictualFiguierast  and  to  take  Rosas.  Iliat 
General  was  to  have  nnder  Imo  a  part  of  Bitai's  oo*- 
lumn,  the  hundred  and  thirterath  raiment,  which 
was  a  new  corps,  formed  from  the  Tuscan  oonacrip- 
tion,  some  marrhirtg  detadmients  of  fixit  and  horse 
from  the  corps  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  a  train 
of  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Other  departmental  com* 
panics,  whidi  had  not  yet  been  in  active  service^ 
were  soon  to  arrive,  together  with  a  battalion  of  the 
Iq^ions  of  reserve  expected  from  Oiendile,  the  Va- 
kiaaa  battalion  from  Port  Aiaurice,  and  aU  that  oould 
he  drawn  from  the  dep6t8  on  tiie  Alpine  frontier, 
and  even  in  Piedmont ;  so  that,  before  the  middle  of 
July,  this  corps  might  amount  to  eight  thousand 
^eetive  men.  With  tirfs  force,  ReiUe  was  to  ope« 
rate  on  Girona.  The  three  departments  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  the  Aniq;e  and  the  Upper  Ga« 
roone,  windk  harder  on  Cataloniai  were  put  nnder 
his  command.  He  was  authoriaed  to  call  out  their 
national  guard.  He  was  assured,  too,  that  ahnost 
as  so<m  as  he  had  taken  the  field,  he  would  be  sup-i 
ported  by  a  divbion  of  reserve  of  Italians  and  Nean 
poMtans,  which  tad  already  left  the  banks  of  the  Pq, 
and  would  be  emhaiked  on  the  Rhone,  at  Valence 
in  Dauphiny,  and  conveyed  post  from  Avignon  to 
Beringnan.  The  administration  gave  orders  to  pvo* 
vision,  arm,  and  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  the  long* 
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n^kcted  places  of  this  frontier,  Mont  Louis,  Fort 
les  Bains,  Fort  de  la  Garde,  Bellegarde,  and  Ville-* 
franche.  All  the  ovens  of  the  eleventh  military 
divbion,  were  likewise  set  to  work,  to  provide  a 
lai^  quantity  of  biscuit,  which  was  to  be  stored  in 
the  Catalonian  fortresses. 

R^fe  arrived  at  Perpignan  on  the  8rd  of  July ; 
and,  oh  the  following  day,  his  head-quarters  were 
at  BeU^arde.  On  the  5th,  he  proceeded  to  Figui- 
eras.  With  good  troops  this  would  have  been  merely 
a  military  promenade.  The  national  guards  were  left 
in  France,  because,  had  they  been  taken  over  the 
frontier,  they  would  have  deserted.  The  column 
was  composed  of  two  battalions  of  the  hundred  and 
thirteenth,  some  departmental  companies,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  Swiss,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Taken 
individually,  the  Tuscan  conscripts  were  far  inferior 
to  the  Miquelets ;  and,  looking  at  them  as  a  r^u- 
lar  force,  they  were  no  better  than  their  opponents. 
Reille  marched  them  in  columns  through  the  vines 
and  olives,  that  they  might  not  run  away  at  the 
whizzing  of  the  balls,  which  they  now  heard  for  the 
first  time.  On  reaching,  the  bank  of  the  Muga,  he 
bent  towards  the  left,  to  avoid  the  Puente  de  Mo- 
lins,  which  he  supposed  to  be  entrenched  and  strongly 
guarded,  knd  he  passed  the  river  opposite  the  fort  of 
San  Fenlando.  Notwithstanding  the  smallness  of 
the  <langer,  and  the  sight  of  the  fortress  which  they 
were  g<Hlig  to  deliver,  the  Tuscans  were  very  near 
taking  to  their  heek,  and  leavipg  the  cannon  in  the 
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middte  of  the  water.  In  this  march,  the  column 
lost  eight  men  killed,  twelve  wounded,  and  twenty- 
five  prisoners,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pea- 
sants. It  took  two  pieces  of  canned  in  the  town. 
Fifty  mules  laden  with  flour,  and  twelve  oxen,  were 
sent  into  the  frnt.  The  Spaniards  had  blockaded 
the  jddce  so  inefficiently,  and  the  Cdonel-command- 
ant  of  the  fort  had  so  well  husbanded  his  provisions, 
that  he  had  got  in  the  harvest  from  the  fields  near 
his  glads,*  and  had  stiU  a  week's  bread  in  store. 
He  had  bombarded  the  town,  and  beaten  down  two- 
thirds  of  the  houses ;  not  a  sin^e  inhabitant  now  re- 
mained in  it. 

Figuieras    being  revictuaUed,  and  the  garrison 
reinforced,  ReUle  had  accomplished  the  first  object 
of  his  mission.    As  soon  as  he  was  joined  by  a  part 
of  the  troops  which  he  expected,  he  proceeded  to 
execute  the  remainder  of  his  task.    On  the  11th 
of  July,  he  took  the  road  to  Rosas,  a  fishing  town, 
four  leagues  from  Figuieras,  fortified  on  the  east  by 
a  r^ular  pentagon,  fonning  a  citadel,  and  on  the 
west,  by  an  insulated  fort,  situated  eleven  hundred 
fathoms  from  the  town,  on  the  point  of  a  rock 
which  is  washed  by  the  sea.     In  traversing  the  fer- 
tile plain  of  the  Ampourdan,  the  French  met  with 
no  hostile  fi^ces.     The  entire  population  of  Castel- 
lon  de  Ampurias,  a  small  place  on  their  route,  went 
out   to  meet  them.     This  good  reception  induced 
the  General  to  imagine  that  he  should  enter  the 
citadel  of  Rosas  without  striking  a  blow ;  but,  when 
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Ik  reached  it*  the  drawbridges  were  upv  and  though^ 
at  the  part  where  the  breach  was  made  in  1795^ 
the  walb  were  still  m  rmns  as  low  as  the  cordon^ 
though  the  barracks  had  noi  been  repaired,  and 
these  were  in  the  fort  only  she  cannon  mounted  on 
the  land  front,  and  merely  sixty  amnoneers,  with 
three  or  four  hundred  of  the  country  Miqudets,  the 
commandant  thought  himself  strong  eiKNigh  not  to 
Soar  a  coup  de  main.  He  therefore,  contrary  txi 
the  laws  of  war,  retained  prkoners  the  officer  and 
trumpeter  who  were  sent  to  sammon  him.  To  a 
pacific  mesM^  he  replied  by  discharges  of  musketry* 
The  French  General  was,  however,  preparing  to 
take  up  a  pcaitioii,  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
country,  through  which  he  had  passed  so  quiedy  in 
the  morning,  was  all  up  in  arms.  Don  Juan  Gavos 
had  ordered  the  alarm-bell  to  be  rung  in  all  quarters, 
and  had  collected,  on  the  rear  of  the  march,  a  mass 
of  between  four  and  five  thousand  Miqnelets  and 
Somat^net.  BeiBe  inmiediately  withdrew  horn  be* 
fore  the  ramparts  of  Rosas,  iretrsced  his  footsteps^ 
broke  the  ranks  of  the  Catalans,  and  took 
from  them  the  otily  cannon  which  they  had.  He 
bivouacked  that  night  near  Castdlon  de  Ampurias, 
and  re-entered  Figuieras  on  the  12th,  having  mM^ 
tained,  from  the  continual  foring  to  which  he  was 
exposed  before  Rosas  and  during  his  retrograde 
march,  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men,  in  kiHed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners.  A  few  days  after  his  retreat, 
En^ish  and  Spanish  vessds  andiored  in  tte  road  ^f 
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KoMB,  ititb  a  IreuifiHrecneirt;,  and  aimmiiiiiiM  and 
pfPYVkim  te  the  garrisoii. 

TIm  fruitiest  attempt,  howerer,  did  not  retard 
Hm  prindpd  eperskbna  Duhesme,  on  leaming 
that  tbe  blockade  «f  Tigfnefus  was  raised,  had 
written  to  ReiUe^  to  appoint  a  jMCtioo  with  him 
lUlder  the  walls  of  Girona,  and  bad  desired  him  to 
hriagf  independent  of  a  battering  train,  a  supply  of 
tmMBch  bombsy  &r  mortars  oi  that  calihre,  whidi 
W€K  to  be  sent  from  Barcelona,  and  also  a  quantity 
of  biscuit*  As  he  was  the  most  remote  from  the 
point  at  which  they  were  to  unite,  he  began  his 
laarch  on  the  lOtfa  otJwAy,  with  nine  battalions  of 
infimtiy,  and  Aree  squadrons  of  caralry;  making 
ti^ether  six  thousand  men,  and  a  trauv  of  twenty* 
pw^  battering  cannon,  mc^rtars,  and  howitaevs,  thirty 
flealing  ladders,  and  att  the  nectssary  apparatus, 
drawn  by  the  draagbt  nrales  and  horses  of  tbe  dty 
of  Baroebna.  The  Catalans  had  filled  the  road 
with  abattis  and  other  obstructions,  and  in  mapy 
places  had  blown  up  the  rocks  to  cover  it  with  their 
fraf^ents.  Parties,  directed  by  Don  Frandseo 
Mihuis,  and  by  the  two. brothers  Francisco  and 
Geroodino  Besos  de  Guixols,  kept  vnp  a  musketry 
ftee  against  the  raoi  and  rear  of  that  flank  of  the 
Frendi  wfaidi  was  next  tbe  mountains,  while  on 
the  aeaboaird,  an  fingfish  frigate,  a  half  gdley,  and 
duree  Catalan  fehiccas,  escorted  tiiem  with  a  can- 
nonade. With  such  obstacles  to  encounter,  thenr 
progress  was    necessarily  slow.     Beyond   Matan, 
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Brigadier-general  Qotdas  wbs  detached,  with  three 
battalions,  to  cover  the  Idt  flank  of  the  mardi,  bjr 
Uockading,  Amt  the  moment,  the  fort  of  Hostabidi. 
This  detachment  rcgoined  the  prmdpal  column 
before  Girona,  on  the  22d.  ^  General  Duhesme  ap- 
proached as  near  as  he  could  to  the  dtj,  and  fired 
several  howitcers  to  give  notice  of  hb  arrival  to  the 
troops  which  were  expected  from  Figuieras.  Colonel 
Zenardi,  at  the  head  of  his  raiment,  the  second 
Neapolitan  chasseurs,  an  Italian  battalion  and  a 
French  one,  proceeded  to  meet  General  Reille. 

The  latter  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  concurring 
in  that  part  of  the  plan  of  operations  ^liiich  was 
confided  to  him.  He  put  a  strong  garrison  into  San 
Fernando  de  Figuieras,  and  secured  the  ddbnce  of 
that  point  of  departure,  which  is  so  essential  when 
war  is  carried  on  in  Catalonia.  At  Perpignan,  and 
at  Figuieras,  convoys  of  artillery  were  formed,  com« 
posed  of  whatever  was  wanting  in  the  besiegmg 
equipage  of  General  Duhesme.  These  convoys  were 
escorted  by  the  battalions  of  reinforcements  which 
were  sent  to  General  Reille ;  the  escort  was  highly 
necessary,  for  the  smugglers  of  the  upper  valley  of 
Moya,  the  Miquelets  of  1795,  and  the  mcmntain 
Somat^nes,  were  incessantly  prowling  round  La  Jun- 
quera,  and  did  not  suffer  a  man,  a  detachment,  or 
even  a  battalion,  to  pass,  without  falling  upon  it. 
The  comers  from  France  could  know  when  they  set 
their  feet  on  Spanish  ground,  by  the  musket-shoto 
with  which  they   were   instantly  welcomed.     The 
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jroniig  Prince  of  fialm  Kicbcmrg^  who  was  one  of  the 
orderly  officers  of  the  Emperor,  and  several  aids-de- 
camp, the  bearers  of  despatches,  were,  taken  in  this 
manner,  as  soon  as  hostilities  commenced. 

On  the  28d,  BdUe  took  the  road  to  Girona.  His 
expeditionary  corps,  consisting  of  five  thousand  in- 
fieuBtry  (nine  battalions)  and  four  hundred  horse,  ford- 
ed the  Fhivia,  set  fire  to  the  village  of  Bascara, 
whence  the  column  had  been  fired  upon,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  arrived  at  Pont  Mayor,  near 
Oirona,  wha^  it  effected  its  junction  with  the  corps 
of  Duhesme. 

The  first  condition  required  for  taking  such  a 
place  was,  to  cut  it  ofi*from  all  external  intercourse; 
to  do  whidi,  a  much  larger  force  was  necessary 
than  the  French  could  employ  against  it.  It  was, 
therefore,  imposaUe  to  blockade  it  regularly.  The 
two  acting  corps  communicated  together,  on  the  one 
part,  in  front  of  Pont  Mayor,  and  on  the  otha*,  by 
fords  which  were  staked  out  in  the  Ter,  opposite 
Santa  Eugenia.  On  the  first  rise  of  the  waters,  the 
latter  communication  could  not  fail  to  be  interrupt* 
ed.  As  the  corps  were  unequally  composed,  the 
old  and  the  new  corps  were  blended,  in  order  to 
make  an  equal  division  of  duties.  Though  Reille 
had  not  been  expressly  put  under  the  command  of 
Duhesme,  yet  he  put  himself  under  it ;  being  too 
well  informed  not  to  be  aware,  that  a  concentration 
of  command  was  indispensaUe,  and  having  too 
much  patriotism  to  refuse  doing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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aervke,  that  wfakb  his  own  good  iense  advised  hitt* 
Ott  the  site  of  the  two  dd  abandoned  tewers  of  St^ 
Ixmis  and  St.  Daoidy  General  Doheame  orcteed 
the  construction  of  two  battedes ;  one  of  tfaese^  amiH 
posed  a£  two  sixteen-pounders,  was  to  batter  the 
fort  in  breaeti,  while  the  other,  of  two  long  tweke-i 
pounders  and  twa  8ix4nch  howitzers,  waa  to  sHeaoe 
the  enemy's  6rt,  and  render  the  post  onCenable.  A 
work  and  a  batterj  of  two  sixtcen^^Kmnders  were 
established,  to  ricodiet  the  face  of  the  San  Pedro 
bastion,  and  beat  down  the  wall  of  the  {daoe,  on  the 
side  of  the  gate  of  France.  To  second  this  principal 
attack,  a  battery  of  two  howitzers  and  a  sixteen- 
ponnder  was  erected  np  the  river  Ona,  against  the 
Santa  Clara  bastion;  a  buttery  of  howitzers  was 
(daoed  at  Casa  del  Roca,  joined  with  tlie  ricochet 
battery;  and  near  the  village  of  Santa  Eugenia  was 
a  mortar  batt^y,  to  set  fire  to  the  city. 

The  laboHTS  of  the  siege  were  carried  on  with  oc* 
treme  slowness;  every  thing  was  wanting,  and»  at 
each  moment,  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  dguieras, 
to  cbttm  what  was  needful.  However  well  es* 
corted  the  convoys  mij^  be,  they  had  to  keop  np  a 
mudcetry  fire  with  the  troops  of  Don  Juan  Ckuxw. 
BeEfxe  Gnrona,  the  soldiers  could  not  quit  the  camp 
without  being  precipitately  driven  back  by  the  pea* 
sants  asd  the  Miquelets  of  Don  Francisco  Milans. 
Perpetual  detachments  were  obliged  to  be  made^  to 
prevent  incessant  attacks  fi*om  the  Miquefets.  Pro- 
visions fiiiled.    Grain  had  been  found  in  the  fertile 
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pbfan  round  Giioiia ;  but,  tor  want  of  the  means  to 
grind  it,  the  troops  were  obliged  to  eat  flummery,  and 
many  had  not  wherewithal  to  sobfist  upon.  Sidmeid 
brr^  out  among  the  bedegten,  and  partknlarly  in 
ReiUe  8  oorps,  which  ccmtiited  of  young  soldierB.  The 
berimed,  on  the  contrary,  were  ki  health.  Far  firon 
ben^  blockaded,  the  inhabitants  continued  to  draw 
tibeir  subsistence  fixmi  the  country,  and  on  the  25th 
of  Jnty,  Ike  day  after  the  junction  of  ReiUe  and  Do- 
hesme,  there  entared  into  the  dty,  from  the  sea^ 
ooBsty  a  light  infistntry  battalion,  thirteen  hundred 
strongs  of  the  second  Barcelona.yohroteers,  with  two 
field^pieces  completely  fitted  for  serrice.  Such  was 
tbe  abundance  of  provisions  in  the  place,  and*  so 
open  was  the  communication  with  the  country,  that 
the  disciplined  Miquelets  of  Francisco  Milans,  who 
were  collected  at  Casa  de  la  Selra,  in  general  receiv- 
ed their  rations  from  the  fortress.  The  intelligence 
whidi  was  received  from  otiier  parts  tended  also  to 
animate  the  comrage  of  the  besi^ed.  Lecchi,  an 
Italian  general,  whom  Duhesme  had  left  with  four 
thousand  men  at  Barcelona,  to  keep  down  that  ca« 
pital,  uriiile  the  operations  were  carrying  on  against 
Gurona,  had  despatched,  by  sea,  reports  to  his  ge« 
neraUn-chief,  which  had  been  intercepted.  These 
reports  were  dictated  by  a  feding  of  di^ust  and 
aknm,  amountiDg  to  terror,  which,  howev^,  was 
jnsttfed  by  the  effcadous  succours  that  were  pre- 
paring for  the  Catalan  cause.  The  inhabitants  of 
Gircoa,  who,  when  almost  abandoned  to  themsdves. 
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had  repulsed  the  enei^^c  attack  of  Duhesme,  on 
the  20th  of  June,  now  that  they  were  powerfully 
reinforced,  and  rich  in  hope,  felt  an  increased  d^ree 
q£  confidence  and  of  boldness* 

Such  was  the  respective  situation  of  the  hosiers 
and  besieged,  on  the  9th  of  August,  when  the  two 
French  generals  recdved,  from  Baiyonne,  al<xig 
with  the  news  of  the  check  sustained  by  the  French 
arms  in  Andalusia,  an  order  to  desbt  from  offensive 
operations.  Duhesme  was  directed  to  return  to 
Barcelona,  which  might  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  the 
lengthened  absence  of  a  large  body  of  troops;  and 
ReiUe,  to  remain  before  Girona,  if  he  could,  and,  in 
the  contrary  case,  to  fall  back  on  Figuieras.  The 
two  generals  were  to  confine  their  efforts,  each  in  his 
respective  sphere  of  activity,  to  pacifying,  disarm-^ 
ing,  and  holding  possession  of  the  country  in  their 
vicinity. 

Though  the  order  was  positive,  Duhesme  was  re« 
luctant  to  lose  the  fruit  of  twenty  days^  labours. 
On  the  12th,  being  ready  to  open  his  fire,  he  sum- 
moned the  place ;  as  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  in* 
habitants  had  more  influence  on  the  resistance  than 
the  garrison  itself  had,  he  represented  to  them  in 
strong  language  to  what  sufferings  they  would  be 
exposed  from  a  siege.  The  Junta  replied,  that  it 
was  ready  to  suffer  every  thing,  sooner  than  cease 
to  be  faithful  to  the  national  causal  In  the  course 
of  the  following  night  the  firing  was  commenced 
from  the  bombarding  batteries,  and  from  those  di- 
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rected  against  the  Santa  Clara  and  San  Pedro  bas- 
tions.   On  the  rooming  of  the  13th,  Mont  Joui  was 
battered.     After  a  hot  fire  had  been  kept  up  for 
some  hours,  the  artillery  of  that  fort  was  dismount- 
ed, and  in  the  wall  were  perceived  the  first  signs  of 
a  breach,  which  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Utonia  were  actively  engaged  in  repairing 
with  bags  of  earth.    As  there  were  no  trenches,  by 
which  to  arrive  at  the  breach,  it  would  have  been 
the  height  of  imprudence  to  attempt  an  assault. 
The  moral  effect  which  had  been  expected  firora  the 
iMmibarding  batteries,  was  not  produced ;  they  did 
tittle  mischief  in  the  city.    It  was,  therefore,  become 
a  combat  of  artillery,  in  which  the  French,  poor  in 
ammunition  and  in  the  number  of  cannon,  must  ne- 
cessarily foil.     There  was  nothing  left  for  them  but 
to  submit  to  raise  the  si^.     It  was  decided  that  aU 
the  remaining  ammunition  should  be  expended.     In 
the  mean  time  the  sick  and  wounded  were  sent  off 
towards  France,  as  expeditiously  as  possible.    Reille 
and  Duhesme  reciprocally  restored  the  corps  and 
detachments  which  were  under  their  respective  com- 
mands, made  some  exchanges,  and  sent  out  parties 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  country  in  their  rear. 
There  being  no  horses  to  remove  the  besieging  train, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  ar- 
tillery, the  heavy  cannon,  and  the  mortars.    Accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  the  time  required  to  use  up 
all  the  ammunition,  the  raising  of  the  si^e  was  to 
take  place  on  the  night  of  the  16th. 
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AU  these  diBpontioDB  were  made  in  the  sptnt  of 
the  <M*ders  received  from  Bayonne.  But,  even  had 
this  not  been  the  case«  they  were  become  indi^pen* 
saU^  in  consequence  of  an  accession  of  enemies,  of 
whom  they  had  no  knowledge  till  after  these  ar* 
rangements  had  been  settled. 

Since  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  in  1804,  between 
Gwat  Bktain  and  Spain,  the  latt^  power  had  kept 
up^  in  the  Balearic  isles,  situated  in  the  Meditem^ 
nean,  thirty-five  leagues  from  the  Catalonian  eoasC, 
a  permanent  ganrison  of  ten  thooiaiHl  six  hundred 
regulm*  troops.  An  En^ish  squadron,  which  was 
in  the  Mediterranean,  carried  to  the  natives  and  uA^ 
diers  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  the  Frendi,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  the  island  <^  Minoixm  solemnly  |NrockH0ied 
Ferdinand  VII.  as  its  l^itimAte  sovweign.  Though 
the  same  sfHrit  animated  the  island  of  Ma|orca,  it 
manifested  itself  in  a  less  signal  manner.  Don  Juan 
Mignel  de  Vives,  Gaplain-generai  of  the  Balearic 
isles,  rettded  at  Palma  H^  was  an  old  man  of 
sixty,  who  wished  to  have  the  seaddance  of  law  tm 
his  side.  Like  all  the  other  perscmages  of  his  rank 
and  age,  he  at  first  opposed  the  pc^uiar  mpvement; 
but»  yielding  to  the  national  wish,  he  concluded  a 
separabe  armistice  with  the  Admiral  wfao<}ommand- 
ed  the  British  forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 

An  incessant  eormspondence  was  now  carried  on 
between  Catalonia  and  the  islands.  The  fiaprem^ 
Junta  of  Lfcrida  intreated  Vives  to  come  to  thar 
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aemtutQe,  with  the  tixMpt  iviikh  lie  oonmiandM. 
Tbe  Ckiftaiihgweinl  did  not  ihiak  k  right  to  com*. 
jpty  with  the  wiphet  ^  a  povkicifljl  Junta,  till  ht 
knew  what  would  be  ordered  by  the  centoal  authcK 
ritj,  which  could  aot  fisiil  to  be  qieedily  ofganixedt 
for  the  government  of  the  whirfe  of  Spain.  The  Ct^ 
talans  raceeeded  better  with  the  Marqw  del  PabK 
gSo^  Marechal-de-oamp  and  Governor  of  tlte  isltQd  of 
Minorea*  The  latter  wm  an  Arragcmeie;  the  troopa 
wefe  attached  to  hinu  In  oompliance  with  the  una* 
ulaiow  and  ardent  dqshre  that  wa«  expreaaedt  he  do* 
tennJMd  to  plrotoed  to  Catakxiia  with  hia  garrison^ 
oonaisdngof  four  thcMaaad  six  hundred  and  thirty 


Tbi^  emharkakkm  bcgan»  on  the  18th  of  July,  at 
Ftort  MafaOBi.  Thsee  companifif  of  Arragoneae  vohm*- 
te»B  and  fifty  eaanooeen  wet^  the  firat  that  sailed} 
they  httkied  Mar  Tortoaa,  whence  tb^  were  sent  to 
8anagD8sa»  Tbe  second  battalion  of  Barcelona  vo- 
fanleaa  was  dtspatched  to  8aa  Felice  de  Guixols, 
fiMu  irtieaoap  aa  we  have  already  mentioned,  they 
reached  the  fortress  of  Girona,  whicfa  was  then  in* 
veatad  by  the  French.  The  remainder  of  the  troops, 
oanabting  of  tbe  r^;iments  of  Soria»  Grfiwriti,  aad 
Bourbon,  a  detachment  of  sapp^-s,  aad  another  of 
arti]lery-men>  wkh  thtrty^-seren  field*pieces,  were 
knded  on  the  Sid  in  <iie  haibour  of  Tarragona. 

The  airind  of  this  corps  of  Spanish  troops  de^ 
dded  the  ecMiduct  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
irresolute.    I>etachmeaEts  of  r^ubars,  and  insulated 
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officers,  who,  not  knowing  what  was  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  Spain,  were  afraid  of  participating  in  ihe  ris- 
ing of  the  peasantry,  now  no  longer  hesitated  to  join 
the  national  army.  All  that  still  remained  of  Spanish 
officers  and  privates,  and  particularly  of  the  corps  of 
artillery,  at  Barcelona,  made  their  escape  firom  that 
city.  Even  the  Magistrates  Unshed  to  exerdse 
their  functions  under  the  authority  of  a  foreign  mi- 
litary force,  and  endeavoured  to  shake  it  off.  Pa^ 
lado  was  declared  Captain-general  of  the  principa- 
lity of  Catalonia,  and,  as  such.  President  of  the  Su- 
preme Junta.  This  Junta  removed  itself  firom  Le* 
rida,  which  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  operation,  to 
Tarragona ;  bound  itself  to  follow  the  movements  of 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  and,  after  having 
completed  its  organization,  declared  itself  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power, 
during  the  captivity  of  King  Ferdinand  the  seventii. 
A  few  days  after  be  landed,  the  Captain-general 
pushed  forward  to  the  Llobregat  an  advanced  guard 
of  sixteen  hundred  men,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
under  the  orders  of  Brigadier  Count  de  Caldagnes, 
Colonel  of  the  raiment  of  Bourbon,  one  of  those 
Frenchmen  who  had  foi^otten  their  country,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  perpetual  service  of  fo- 
reigners. Caldagues  marched  his  troops  in  two  co- 
lumns ;  that  on  the  left,  met  at  Martorell,  on  the 
80th,  the  corps  of  Cdonel  Bajet.  That  of  the  right 
took  post,  on  the  same  day,  at  San  Boy,  and  was 
scarcely  established  there  before  it  had  a  skirmish 
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with  a  reconnoitring  party  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
firom  Barcdona. 

Having  *a  disposable  force  (^  only  four  thousmd 
men,  all  Italians  and  Neapolitans,  and  more  incfined 
than  the  French  to  desert,  Genaral  LeccM  concen* 
trated  his  garrison  in  Mont  Joui,  in  the  citadel^  and 
in  the  Atarazanas,  a  spot  on  the  shore  where  stand 
the  barracks  and  tiie  arsenals.  Even  the  Atarazanas 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  si^ffidently  insulated  or 
safe;  and  he,  tiierefore^  removed  into  the  two  castks, 
forty  thousand  muskets  from  the  arsenals,  the  pow* 
der  from  ihe  magazines,  and  ihe  cannon  from  the 
ramparts.  So  many  precautions  were  less  prompted 
by  a  di:ead  of  the  r^ular  forces  which  had  arrived 
to  the  succour  of  Catabnia,  than  by  the  well-ground- 
ed terror  inspired  by  the  impending  revolt  of  a  po-^ 
pulation  of  neariy  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in-^ 
habitants,  aU  of  whom  were  hostile. 

Lecchi,  however,  could  not  shut  himself  up  in  the 
city  ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  Somat^nes  instantly  made 
th&r  appearance  even  on  the  ridges  which  overtook 
the  streets,  and  the  sight  of  those  brave  peasants 
ra%ht  kindle  an  insurrection.  Every  day  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  fire  of  musketry,  in  order  to 
drive  back  those  incensed  and  persevering  Soma- 
tkies,  who  took  flight  rapidly,  but  returned  with 
still  greater  rapidity.  When  the  Italians  moviki 
along  the  coast  road^  grape-shot  was  showered  upon 
them  frbmiwo  English  frigates,  which  blockaded 
the  harbour.    Since  the  day  that  Duhesme  left  Ma- 
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teto,  mthiflg  had  been  heard  of  him.  ThegarriKm 
of  Barcebna  hdd  but  a  single  point  between  Barce^ 
kma  and  Giffona ;  ihiswaathe  caatle  of  Mongat 

Mongat,  wtuated  cm  the  verge  of  the  sea,  at  four 
leagnea  distance  from  the  first  of  those  cities,  hardly 
deserves  the  name  of  a  casde.  It  is  a  house  on  a 
kne&t  witii  a  coast  battery.  A  hundred  and  fi^ 
Nei^litans  were  stationed  in  it,  of  whom  more  than 
half  had  deserted.  Barcelo,  the  same  officer  that 
defended  this  position  when  the  Frendb  executed 
their  first  sally  firom  Barcelona,  formed  the  jdan  of 
BEiaking  use  of  these  deserters  to  recover  Mongat. 
On  the  81st  oi  July,  the  castle  was  surrounded  by 
the  Somat^es  of  the  village  of  Tiana,  Alella,  Taya, 
Masnon,  Vilasar,  and  Prenia,  and  by  the  Miquelets 
of  the  companies  of  Solench,  BeUoch,  Barber,  and 
Galdero.  Lord  Cochrane,  who  commanded  the  Eng- 
lish blockading  vessels,  approached  with  his  firigate 
rimperieuse,  of  forty^two  guns,  and  landed  a  part 
of  his  crew,  who  jcsned  the  Catalans.  The  Neapo*  , 
litati  deserters  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  castle,  and 
loudly  called  to  their  comrades,  assuring  them  that 
no  harm  would  be  done  to  them.  Though  he  was 
pressed  by  a  multitude  of  enemies,  was  shut  up  in 
the  barrack,  and  had  ill-disposed  soldiers,  the  officer 
in  command  still  had  sufficient  control  over  his  gar* 
rison  to  inrevent  it  firom  &lling  into  the  hands  of  the 
peasantry;  and  he  surrendered  to  the  detachment 
firom  the  firigate,  in  pursuance  of  a  cajHtulation  signed 
by  Lord  Cochrane. 
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Tke  country  bang  thus  cleared  ti  the  enemy,  the 
Marquis  del  Palaeio,  the  Spanish  general,  who  Was 
posted  on  the  Llobregat,  could,  with  equal  chances  of 
success,  emidoy  his  forces  either  against  Barcekma  or 
against  the  French  corps,  which  was  besieging  Oi- 
rona.  The  first  operation  would  not  have  produced 
any  present  result,  for  it  was  necessary  to  take  Mont 
Joui  and  the  citadel,  and  the  Spaniards  were  to 
firmn  being  aUe  to  undertake  r^pilar  sieges.  The 
second  operation,  by  bringing  it 'into  contact  with 
veteran  troops,  might  risk  the  safety  of  an  inexpe- 
rienced and  badly  organized  army,  and  thus,  in  one 
day,  ruin  the  hopes  and  Aiture  prospects  of  the  pro- 
vince. In  this  alternative,  the  Spanish  general  re- 
solved to  content  himself  with  harassing  the  French 
bef(Nre  Girona,  retarding  their  progress,  and  prepar- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  any  fevourable  circumstan-' 
ces  that  might  arise.  The  performance  of  this  task 
was  entrusted  to  the  detachment  on  the  Llobregat. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Marquis  del  Palado  remained 
at  Tarragona,  organizing  his  army,  and  too  far  from 
the  theatre  of  (^)«rations  to  take  any  immediate 
part  in  them. 

Caldagues  set  out  from  Martorell,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  with  three  companies  of  Soria,  one  of  Bour- 
bon, two  thousand  Miquelets  of  the  new  levy,  under 
the  orders  of  Don  Juan  Bajet,  and  three  ^eces  of 
cannon.  He  halted  sevendt  days  at  Hostalrich, 
where  he  collected  a  considerable  number  of  Mi- 
quelets and  Somat^es,  and  augmented  his  artiBery 
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with  two  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  he  arrived,  on  the 
14th,  at  Castellar  de  la  Selva,  within  dgfat  of  the 
eneinjr's  camp  before  Oirona.  There  he  effected  his 
junction  with  the  corps  of  MiUbs  and  Claros,  by 
which  his  force  was  raised  to  eight  thousand  troops, 
of  various  kinds.  In  a  conference  with  the  superior 
officers  of  the  garrison  of  Girona,  it  was  resolved 
tiiat  the  attack  on  the  French  should  take  place  on 
the  following  day ;  on  the  breakii^  up  of  the  con- 
ference, the  officers  returned  to  the  fortre3s,  to  ex- 
ecute, at  the  head  of  their  troops,  the  movements 
which  had  been  arranged. 

The  16th  of  August,  which  was  the  day  chosen  for 
the  attack  by  the  Spaniards,  was  precisely  the  last 
which  the  French  meant  to  remain  before  Oirona*^ 
The  whde  of  Duhesme's  troops  had  crossed  over  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oiia.  On  the  front  of  attack  of 
Mont  Joui,  between  the  Ona  and  the  Ter,  th^« 
remained  the  fifth  battalion  of  the  fifth  legion,  the 
Valaisan  battalion,  and  two  battalions  of  the  118th, 
posted  in  echelon  on  the  village  of  Camp  Duras,  to 
cover  the  rear  of  the  attack.  About  nine  in  the 
morning,  almost  the  whole  of  the  garrison  of  Girona, 
led  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Don  Narciso  de  la  Valelo, 
of  the  second  Barcelona  regiment,  and  by  Major 
Don  Enrique  O'Donnel,  of  the  regiment  of  Utonia, 
sallied  from  the  fortress,  and,  seconded  by  the  detach- 
ment from  Mont  Joui,  overthrew  the  fifth  battalion  of 
the  fifth  legion  of  reserve,  and  set  fire  to  the  bat* 
teries  of  Saint  Daniel  and  Saint  Louis.   ReiUe  hurried 
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from  Pont  Mayor,  at  the  head  of  the  battalion  of 
the  thirty-second,  and  of  three  companies  of  the 
sixteenth,  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  retook  the  bat- 
teries of  Saint  Louis.     But,  at  that  moment,  Don 
Juan  Qaros,  arriving  by  the  road  of  Los  Angles, 
had  driven  back  the  advanced  post  of  the  Tuscan 
regiment  from  the  hermitage  of  Saint  Michael,  and 
attacked  their  encampment  at  Camp  Duras  ;  while 
Milans,  followed  by  Caldagues,  came  up,  in  several 
columns^  by  the  road  of  Castellar  de  Selva.     ReiUe 
concentrated  his  troops  at  Pont  Mayor.    This  action 
cost  him  seventy-five  men  killed  or  prisoners,  and  a 
hundred  and  ninety-six  wounded.     Gardet,  an  engi- 
neer, commandant  of  battalion,  was  among  the  slain. 
The  Spaniards  lost  thirty-five  men  killed  or  prison- 
ers, and  one  hundred  and  eight  wounded.     During 
the  redt  of  the  day,  they  made  no  attempt  to  carry 
Pont  Mayor,  or  to  send  parties  into  the  rear  of  the 
French.    At  a  league  behind  his  post,  Reille  or- 
dered a  bridge  to  be  repaired,  which  the  peasants 
had  broken  in  the  morning,   and  which  was  not 
occupied.     Duhesme  continued  with  his  corps  in 
the  plain  of  Sdint  Eugenia,  avoiding  a  general  ac- 
tion, from  which  it  was  impossible  that  any  benefit 
could  arise. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  I6th,  Reille  and 
Duhesme  retreated,  the  one  on  Figuieras,  the  other 
on  Barcelona.  Two  French  squadrons  wei*e  suffi- 
cient to  keep  at  bay  the  troop?  of  Don  Claros  and  of 
Bajet,  by  whom  Reille  was  pursued.    The  Count 
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4e  CSiMagues  took  no  steps  to  ffro6t  bjr  tibe  adU 
vantage  which  the  garrison  of  Girona  had  gained. 
He  remakied  quiet  in  the  place  with  his  coqia. 
In  spite,  howerer,  of  hb  General-ihpchiefy  tiie  active 
Milans  followed  the  Frendi  on  the  Barcelona  road. 
There  everything  had  been  prepared  to  inflict  as  much 
injury  on  them  as  possible.  The  road  was  cut  up 
and  obstructed,  and  the  English  frigates  and  Catalan 
feluccas  approached  the  shore,  to  fire  on  the  passers 
by.  Foreseeing  the  obstacles  he  should  have  to 
encounter,  Duhesme  did  not  hesitate  to  add  to  the 
sacrifice  he  had  already  made  of  his  besieging  ar- 
tillery, the  farther  sacrifice  of  four  field  pieces 
and  of  some  heavy  cannon  which  he  had  till  now 
retained.  He  burnt  the  carriages  and  buried  the 
guns  near  Calalla.  Then,  taking  the  mountain  road, 
to  avoid  the  cannon  of  the  vessels,  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  Barcelona,  without  having  been  more 
annoyed  than  a  corps  of  troops  always  is,  when  it 
traverses  a  country  inhabited  by  a  hostile  population. 
Thus,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  finilt  com- 
mitted by  the  French,  of  not  garrisoning  the  whole 
of  the  Catalonian  fortresses,  while  it  was  in  thdor 
power  to  do  so,  they,  at  the  dose  of  the  month  of 
August,  1808,  held  nothing  in  the  whole  prindpa- 
lity,exoept  the  fort  of  San  Fernando  de  Figuiaras,  an 
indispensaUe  point  on  the  base  of  operations,  and 
the  great  city  of  Barcelona,  which,  from  its  posi- 
tion and  its  remoteness  fix>m  France,  is  destined 
to  be  perpetually  blockaded  by  sea  and  land.     In 
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this  new  war,  however,  in  which  men  were  more 
than  territory,  and  moral  force  was  greater  than 
phjTsical,  the  events  in  Catalonia  were  necessarily  of 
secondary  importance.  They  were  so  considered  by 
Napoleon ;  and  if  the  Spaniards  did  not  always  see 
them  in  that  light,  we  must  attribute  the  circum- 
stance to  their  ancient  prejudices,  which  induce  them 
to  look  upon  Catalonia  as  the  citadel  of  Spain.  At 
the  oj^KMUte  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  in  Portugal, 
a  higher  game  was  playing ;  not  that  the  fate  of  that 
small  kingdom  was  in  itself,  or  in  its  connection 
with  the  whole  Peninsula,  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  the  fate  of  the  large  principality  of  Catalonia, 
but  because  on  that  distant  shore  was  soon  to  be 
oiganized  the  arsenal  of  the  British  power.  In  jthe 
eighth  book,  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  the  events 
which  occurred  in  Portugal  during  the  summer  of 
1808,  and  which  of  course  were  simultaneous  with 
those  that  happened  at  nearly  the  same  epoch,  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 
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Cteneral  Janot  reoeiyes  an  order  from  the  Emperor  to  open  the 
commnnication  with  Spain — G^eral  Loison  is  detached  on 
Cindad-Rodrigo^  to  obtain  information  respecting  Marshal 
Bessieres^Detachment  commanded  by  General  Ayril,  to  join 
Oeneral  Dupont  in  Andalusia — ^Insurrection  of  Badajos— -De- 
sertion of  the  Spanish  troops  in  Portugal — ^The  Junta  of  Oali- 
da  orders  the  troops  of  General  Taranoo  to  return  to  Spain — 
General  Quesnel  is  arrested  at  Oparto«*-He  is  made  prisoner, 
with  all  the  French  under  his  command — Reprisals  of  (Gene- 
ral Junot — G^eral  Loison  marches  against  Oporto — He  is 
attacked  by  the  insurgent  peasants^  and  compelled  to  fall 
back— Oporto  rises — The  students  of  the  University  of  Coim- 
bra  take  up  arms — Rising  of  the  Provinces — The  sacking  of 
Beja — Procession  of  Corpus  Ghristi  at  Lisbon — Gteneral  Junot 
sends  deputies  to  pacify  the  provinces — They  are  unable  to 
execute  their  mission — March  of  General  Margaron  on  Leiria 
— Concentration  of  the  French  troops  on  Lisbon — Evora 
taken  by  assault  by  the  troops  of  General  Loison — Disturbed 
state  of  Lisbon— Junot  fortifies  and  victuak  that  city — ^Ar- 
rival  of  the  English  fleet  in  Mondego  Bay. 
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When,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1807,  twenty^re 
thousand  Frenchmen  invaded  Portugal,  Spain  wbm 
the  friend  of  France,  and  every  day  seemed  to  draw 
doser  the  ties  by  which  the  two  powers  were  con* 
nected*  It  seemed  as  if,  by  flying  to  Brazil,  the 
Brag&nzas  had  legitimatized  the  foreign  occupation* 
The  General4n-chief  was  quite  delighted  in  contem- 
plating the  docility  of  the  Portuguese ;  he  even  be* 
lieved  in  the  personal  attachment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lisbon.  His  confidential  reports,  as  well  as  his 
public  acts,  bore  the  stamp  of  this  prepossession. 
^  This  peofde^"  he  continually  said,  '*  is  easily  ma- 
naged. I  am  better  obeyed  here,  and  more  expe- 
ditiously, than  ever  the  Prince  R^ent  was.'" 

At  Paris»  the  question  presented  itself  under  a 
less  {^easing  aspect.  The  Emperor  had  not  fore- 
seen the  rising  of  Spam,  because,  in  reaUty,  it  was 
hiir  wish  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Spaniards. 
He  expected  the  hatred  of  the  Portuguese,  because, 
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in  his  eyes,  this  diminutive  kingdom  was  merely  an 
English  colony>  which  was  to  be  squeezed  and  ran- 
somed.    The  pompous  proclamations^  issued  by  the 
General  of  his  army,  were  sometimes  in  contradic- 
tion to  this  harsh  policy,   "  Of  what  use  is  it,"  wrote 
the   Minister  Clarke,  in   his  sovereign's  name,  to 
General  Junot, — "of  what  use  is  it  to  make  pro- 
mises which  you  will  not  be  able  to  perform  ?     No 
doubt,  nothing  can  be  more  laudable  than  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants.    But 
do  not  forget  that  the  safety  of  the  army  is  a  pa- 
ramount object.     Disarm  the  Portuguese;  keep  a 
strict  watch  over  the  soldiers  that  have  been  sent 
home,  that  no  daring  leaders  may  appear,  to  make 
them  the  centres  of  insurrection  in  the  interior. 
Watch,  too,  the  Spanish  troops.      Guard  the  im- 
portant fortresses  of  Almeida  and  Elvas.     Lisbon 
is  too  large,  too  populous  a  city,  and  the  population 
is  necessarily  hostile.     Withdraw  your  troops  from 
it.     Hut  them  on  the  sea-coast.     Keep  them  exer- 
cised, disciplined,   collected   in   masses,   instructed, 
that  they  may  be  always  ready  to  fight  with  the 
English  army,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  landed 
on  the  shores  of  Portugal." 

The  season  for  effecting  a  disembarkation  was  yet 
at  a  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  inuninent  and 
unforeseen  difficulties  had  arisen,  with  respect  to 
the  occupation  of  Spain.  It  was  necessary  to  attend 
first  to  the  business  which  was  most  pressing*  Na-^ 
poleon,  therefore,  ordered  that  four  thousand  men. 
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of  the  anny  of  Portugal^  should  {nroceed  to  Ciudadr 
Rodrigo,  to  support  the  operations  of  Marshal  Bes- 
si^res,  and  that  four  thousand  more  should  be  sent 
to  General  Dupont^  to  co-operate  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  Andalusia. 

The  first  detfichment  set  out  from  Almeida^  early 
in  the  month  of  June,  under  the  orders  of  the  Gre- 
neral-ofHdivision  Loison.  At  a  league  and  a  half 
from  that  city,  and  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  Spanish 
territory,  appears,  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  granitic 
hill,  the  fort  of  Conception,  placed  there  like  an  ad- 
vanced horse-sentinel  to  see  what  is  going  forward 
upon  the  Port\iguese  frontier.  The  French  General 
offered  to  the  Governor  to  send  into  the  fort  some 
companies  of  in&ntry,  to  assist  him  against  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  France  and  Spain.  This  singular 
proposal  excited  suspicion.  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing night,  the  Governor,  with  his  feeble  garrison, 
scaped  by  a  postern  gate. 

JNTothing  on  this  frontier  indicated  that  Marshal 
Bessi^res  might  be  expected  to  approach  it.  The 
province  of  Salamanca,  like  the  other  Spanish  pro- 
vinces,  was  arming  to  deliver  Ferdinand  VII.  The 
fortress  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  was  full  of  troops,  and 
its  ramparts  were  covered  with  artillery.  General 
Loison  had  received  instructions  not  to  advance  on 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,  unless  he  could  enter  the  place 
without  fighting.     He,  therefore,  halted  his  troops. 

The  second  detachment  had  already  entered  £s- 
tremadura,  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-general 
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AtxiL  The  agfaty-sixth  raiment  of  in&saixj,  the 
fourth  provisionat  raiment  of  dragoons^  and  a  teain 
of  ten  pieces  ci  camion,  were  to  join  the  legum  of 
^le  South,  at  Mertola ;  this  conjunct  force  was  to 
descend  the  Guadiana  in  boats  as  far  as  Akoutiffi, 
whsre  it  was  to  receive  farther  orders  from  General 
Dupont,  the  commander  of  the  Andalusian  expedi- 
tion. Girod  de  Novilars,  the  cmnmandant  of  a  bat- 
tahon  of  engineers,  was  sent  to  make  preparations 
for  embarking  the  troops.  Musket  shot  were  fired 
at  him  from  San  Locar  del  Guadiana,  a  Spanish 
town,  opposite  the  Portuguese  town  of  Alcoutim. 
The  Andalusian  insurrection  had  abeadj  spread 
from  one  place  to  another,  to  the  borders  of  Pcwrtii- 
gaL  Estremadura  was  also  in  a  state  of  combustion. 
On  the  30th  of  May,  the  revolution  was  effected  at 
Badajoz,  more  actively,  more  furiously,  than  in  the 
other  cities,  because  the  Frendi  were  in  the  vicinity. 
The  populace  tore  in  pieces  Count  Torre  del  Fresno, 
whose  only  crime  was  his  being  a  relation  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace.  Other  Spaniards  narrowly  es- 
caped the  same  fiate.  Despr^  and  Paulin,  captains 
dT  Engineers,  Captain  Galbois,  aid-de-camp  to  Ge- 
neral Lagrange,  and  the  auditor  of  the  Council  of 
State,  M.  Lacu^,  who  were  passing  through,  on  a 
mission  to  Lisbon,  were  shut  up  in  prison,  lucky  in 
being  thus  rescued  from  the  friry  of  the  populace, 
who  wished  to  murder  them. 

Badajoz  is  the  principal  fortress  of  the  South  of 
Spain.     It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  theGua- 
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I,  over  whk^  river  there  i9  a  noUestmie  bridge; 
9tt  the  right  batik  stands  the  fi»t  of  San  Gnstovi^ 
Od  the  1st  of  Jnne,  a  Commissioiier  from  the  Junta 
of  Seville  arrived  there,  to  organize  tiie  nnsurreetioii 
of  BMremadora,  and  harmonise  it  with  the  general 
rising  of  Spain.  The  plaee  vmas  rendered  in  some 
aaeasure  defensible.  Some  troops  were  collected, 
and  bi^an  to  estaUkh  a  camp,  nnder  the  orders  €£ 
General  Bon  Jos6  GaUetsa,  near  the  fort  of  San 
CMstovaL  An  i^peal  was  pubUriied  to  all  those  who 
served  by  compulsion  in  the  ranks  of  the  French. 
The  Portuguese  soldiers  on  service,  whom  the 
new  government  paid  badly,  and  the  disbanded 
ones,  who  were  not  paid  at  all,  hunied  in  crowds 
to  Badiyoz,  from  all  quarters  of  Alemtejo.  The 
Spaniards,  of  course,  did  the  same,  and  with  still 
greater  eagerness;  a  squadron  of  Maria  Louisa's 
hussars  was  the  first  to  go  over.  A  hundred  and 
thirty  men  of  the  Valendan  raiment  of  Volunteers 
escaped  from  Setubal  with  their  colours.  General 
Graindoige  pursued  them  at  the  head  of  some  French 
dragoons,  but  could  not  hinder  them  fit>m  accom- 
plishing their  purpose. 

These  partial  desertions  were  only  the  prelude  to 
a  complete  defection.  The  ten  thousand  Spaniards, 
who  had  entered  the  North  of  the  kingdom,  still 
occupied  Oporto,  under  the  command  of  a  French- 
man, General  Quesnel,  who  displayed  extreme  mode- 
ration in  the  exercise  c^  his  command.  His  prudent 
and  reserved  diaractw  would  have  inclined  him  to 
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act  so,  eveo  had  not  his  insiilated  position  Tend^ared 
it  absdutely  necessary.  Like  the  rest  of  the  naticm^ 
the  Spanish  troops  at  Oporto  had  waited  with  ex- 
treme anxiety,  to  see  what  would  be  the  result  of  the 
Emperor's  policy.  Like  the  rest  of  thCvnation,  thdr 
indignation  had  been  kindled,  first,  by  the  events  at 
Bayonne,  and,  subsequently,  by  those  of  the  2nd  (tf 
May.  For  a  while,  Quesnel  hoped  to  restrain  the 
Spanish  soldiers  by  kind  treatment,  and  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  submission  of  the  Portuguese  inhabit- 
ants. He,  however,  armed  and  furnished  with  juro- 
visions  the  fort  of  San-Joao  de  Foz,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Douro,  hoping  to  find  an  asylum  there,  with 
his  weak  French  escort,  at  the  moment  when  the 
Spaniards  should  break  out  into  revolt. 

That  moment  was  not  long  in  coming.  The  Junta 
of  Galicia  was  one  of  the  first  that  was  formed ;  it 
immediately  began  to  play  the  part  which  hebmged 
to  it  in  the  deliverance  of  Spain,  from  its  possessicm  of 
the  ports  of  Ferrol  and  Corunna,  its  facility  of  com-* 
municating  with  England,  and  the  drcumstance  of 
its  having  a  brave  and  extremely  dense  population. 
The  ten  thousand  Spaniards  stationed  in  the  Por- 
tuguese province  of  the  Minho,  were  considered  as 
the  army  of  Galicia.  The  Junta  ordered  them,  in 
the  name  of  the  captive  King  and  the  shamefiiUy  be* 
trayed  nation,  to  return  into  the  province,  and  to 
bring  with  them,  as  prisoners,  all  the  French  whom 
they  could  find  at  Oporto,  or  on  their  way  home- 
ward.   Don  Domingo  BeUesta,  Marechal-de-camp  of 
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tlie  eogiflieer  onrps,  the  officer  highest  in  rank  since 
the  death. of  G^ierai  Taranco,  caused  General  Qnes- 
nel  to  be  arrerted  by  his  own  guard.  The  French 
oficers,  clerks,  dragoons,  and  cannoneers,  were  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner.  Had  he  been  a  man  of 
any  energy,  BeUesta  might  eaoly  have  raised  the 
po|mlation  of  Oporto  against  the  French ;  but  he  had 
too  little  resolution,  and  too  mean  an  appearance, 
to  accomplish  such  an  undertaking.  He  contented 
himsdf  with  hastily  convoking  the  magisbtites,  and 
asking  them  whether  they  would  be  for  Portugal, 
for  Spain,  or  for  France.  **  For  Portugal !"  they 
unanimously  exdaimed ;  and  immediately  Major 
Rajnnuado  Jose  Pinhdro,  temporary  Governor  of 
the  Castle  of  San-Joao  de  Foz,  hoisted  the  PorUh 
guese  flag  on  his  fort,  and  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  En^sh  brig,  the  Eclipse,  which  was  cruis* 
ing  off  this  coast;  but  the  Spaniards  departed  to 
<3alicia,  taking  with  them  their  prisoners. 

The  magistrates,  and  especially  the  military  com« 
mandant,  Liiiz  da  Oliveyra  da  Costa,  terrified  by  the 
future  responsibility  which  they  had  incurred*  has* 
tened  to  renew  their  submission  to  the  French  Ge» 
nerat-in-chief  at  Lisbon.  The  nation^  flag  was 
hauled  down  at  San-Joao  de  Foz.  Rnheiro  todk 
flight.  The  population  had  taken  do  part  in  the 
movement.  It  saved  several  Frenchmen  from  the 
hands  of  tlie  Spaniards. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  news  reached  Lisbon,  of 
the  defection  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  the  carry* 
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ing  off  of  6ena*al  Quesnel.  Confident  and  care* 
less  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life»  Junot  was 
hicapable  of  hedtetion  whenever  there  was  immfaient 
and  palpable  danger.  At  this  moment  he  had  about 
him,  in  Lisbon  and  its  vicinity,  Caraffa's  division, 
composed  of  six  battalions  of  infimtry,  a  raiment  of 
cavalry,  and  some  troops  of  artillery,  all  of  them  ex- 
cited to  the  same  pitch  as  the  others,  by  the  intdli- 
gence  which  they  received  from  Spi^,  and  likewise 
stimidated  to  desert,  by  the  numerous  emissaries 
from  SeviUe  and  Badajoz.  Within  twenty-four 
hours,  the  six  battalions,  the  artillery,  and  the  ca- 
valry, were  enveloped  and  disarmed  by  the  French, 
some  in  their  barracks,  others  in  combined  maifrhes, 
e/tk  which  they  were  dispatched  in  order  to  separate 
them.  Of  the  whde  division  there  escaped  only  a 
few  hundred  men  of  the  raiment  of  Murda,  and 
some  of  Maria  Louisa's  hussars.  The  others  were 
confined  on  board  of  vessels  in  the  Tagus,  surrounded 
by  thie  French  ships  of  war.  The  ofiScers  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  Lisbon  on  their  parole* 

This  bold  stroke  filled  the  population  of  Lisbon  with 
astonishment.*  It  r^arded  the  measure  as  only  a 
just  retribution  for  the  treachery  of  which  the  SpaaiA 
troops  had  been  guilty  at  Oporto.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost  in  turning  it  to  account  throughout 
Portugal.  The  General-in-chief  thanked  the  magis- 
trates and  the  inhabitants  of  Oporto,  for  the  interest 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XXX.  at  the  end  of  this 
vcJume. 
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which  they  had  taken  in  the  6te  of  ^tencflal  QuesMl 
and  Im  cMipaniona  in  mufiEwtune.     lb  Brigpadier 
Olireyra^  wiM  had  palled  down  the  Fortnguese  ataa- 
daid  a*  SaohJoao  de  Foz,  he  pnnniaad  that  he  woidd 
parsoDaiif  reccuMnend  him  ta  the  Emftrw*    The 
opinion  of  the  Arehfauhap  of  BragBr  having  a  powefw 
fid  influence  in  the  North  of  Portugal*  particiilar 
means  of  persaadein  were  emplojed  for  faringii^  him 
back  to  his  allegiance  to  Nqpdieon.     in  tiie  South, 
another  hifluence  was  resorted  to^  that  of  the  ComM 
of  Castro  Manm,  Monteiro  Mor,  who  was  Vmag  on 
his  estates  in  the  kingdom  of  Alganre.     A  commit 
sion  of  three  judges  of  Lisbon  was  formed,  to  suggest 
to  the  General-in^ohief  the  means  of  affording  assist- 
ance to  individnals  of  all  classes,  who  had  suffered  ia 
their  fortune  by  the  change  of  government.    The 
Portngoes^  officers,  both  in  service  and  on  half  paj, 
received  in  specie  a  third  of  their  aUowanoe,  instead 
ofB  fifth  wfaioh  they  had  till  then  received,  tl^  rest 
beiMg  paid  in  paper-moneys,  which  was  at  a  consider*^ 
aMe  discount.  Whiletheir  situation  was  thus  inqmnr** 
ed,  an  appearance  of  confidence  was  pboed  in  them, 
lliey,  it  was  said,  on|^t  to  have  the  guarding  of 
their  own  fortresses.    In  consequence  Major-general 
Aiitmiio  Josd  Miisanda  Henriqutz  was  ordered  ta 
rafee,  accor^feig  to  tiie  ancient  forms  of  the  couofcrj, 
five  companies  of  militia  in  the  Alemtejo,  to  garriscm 
Elvas.    The  most  positive  assurances  were  given  bothr 
in  public  and  privat^and  in  all  shi^yes^that  the  present 
disturbances  in  Spain  arose  from  the  Emperor's  refitsal 
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to  consent  that  Portugal  should  be  dismCTibared.  Th« 
Spaniards  wished  to  take  the  Minho  for  the  Queen  of 
Etruria,  Algarves  for  Godoy,  and  Alemtejo  for  them- 
sdres.  Napoleon>  on  the  contrary,  was  desirous  Uiat 
Portugal  should  preserve  its  provinces,  its  indepen- 
dence, and  its  splendour,  under  a  monarch.  The 
time  was  come  to  exert  all  their  efforts  in  common 
against  the  common  enemy.  General  Loison  was  on 
the  point  of  marching  to  Oporto,  with  hb  column  of 
troops,  to  support  a  faithful  population,  and  protect 
it  against  the  attacks  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
made  on  it  from  the  side  of  Galicia. 

Loison  did,  in  fact,  commence  his  march  from 
Almeida,  on  the  17th  of  June,  with  two  battalions 
and  fifty  horse.  Another  battalion,  with  a  battery 
of  artillery,  set  off  from  Torres  Vedras,  to  join  him 
by  the  high  road.  The  whole  number  was  dgfateen 
hundred,  and  it  was  with  this  force  that  Loison  was 
to  occupy  the  great  city  of  Oporto,  guard  Valen^a 
do  Minho,  Vianna,  and  the  forts  on  the  coast,  and 
watch  the  land  and  sea  frontier.  On  the  20th  of 
June,  he  passed  the  Douro  in  boats,  at  Pezo  da  Re- 
goa,  and  his  two  battalions  slept  in  the  bottom  of 
the  valley. ,  The  Douro  flows  between  two  very 
steep  mountains ;  their  sides,  up  to  the  summit,  are 
covered  with  the  vines  which  produce  that  excellent 
wine  called  port  by  the  English,  because  it  is  from 
Porto  that  they  obtain  it. 

The  French  continued  their  march  on  Amarante, 
OB  the  morning  of  the  21st.     The  road  ascends  the 
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mountain  in  lif^zagA,  to  rasder  the  declivity  paseaUe. 
The  column  had  just  advanced  to  Mezanfiio,  when 
the  rear-guard  and  the  ba^^^age,  which  had  not  yet  left 
the  banks  of  the  Douro*  were  assailed  by  a  discfaai^ 
0f  musketry  from  among  the  vines,  and  behind  the 
walls,  and  by  stones  hurled  from  the  hi(^  points  oi 
the  Mcks.  Loison  halted,  retraced  his  ground,  and 
sent  two  companies  of  light  troops  to  dislodge  these 
trouUesome  irr^ulars.  Some  of  them  were  taken, 
who  had  beai  old  soldiers.  They  stated,  that  Pm- 
drois  de  Texdra  and  all  the  villages  as.ikr  as  the 
Serra  de  Marao,  were  frdl  of  insurgent  peasantry ; 
tiiat  the  inhabitants  of  Amarante  were  preparikig  to 
defend  the  Tam^a ;  that  the  most  prudent  were 
gone  to  Chaves  in  search  of  soldiers  and  cannon ; 
snd  that  the  provinces  of  Tras-o»-Montes  and  En* 
tre  Minho  e  Douro  were  rising  in  arms,  and  had 
sworn  to  combat  against  the  French  till  death. 
'  Loiion  congratulated  himself  on  having  been  so 
precipitately  attacked.  What  would  have  become 
of  him,  if  the  peasants  had  allowed  him  to  advance 
from  tibe  Douro,  and  had  then  sunk  the  boats  ccd- 
lected  at  the  wine-magazine  of  Pesso  da  R^oa  ?  It 
would  have  been  madness,  with  two  battalions,  to 
encounter  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  population, 
in  a  difficult  country,  and  leaving  at  his  back  a  large 
river,  flowing  through  a  deep  valley,  which  has  no 
fords  except  during  the  most  violent  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and,  in  the  whole  of  its  course  through  Portu- 
gal has  not  a  single  fixed  point !     Ldson  passed  the 
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tof^  at  Peso  da  Regoa^  aod  next  di^  he 
'AeDonro. 

It  was  DCfW  plam  eDough,  that  neklier  to  tile 
afleetkn  of  llie  people  to  tlie  Fmcfa^  nor  ewen  to 
the  teffror  that  tbcii'  govenuuent  inspired,  must  be 
ascribed  the  qmetnen  with  which  the  iahahstaats 
of  O|ioito  had  temaiiied  passive  spectators  of  the 
▼iofeoee  comniitted  on  Qnesnel  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  news  of  that  general^  ancstiiad  been  kistanta- 
itecfuaiy  spiaad  through  Ae  northern  prwinces.  It 
was  added,  that  Jnnot  and  his  soUisrs  had  been 
tseatod  hi  the  same  manner  at  Idsboo,  hy  Caraffisi 
and  his  Bpankrds.  The  feding  of  national  inde- 
pendence was  immediateljr  awakened  in  every  bo- 
som* It  maoifiosted  itself  first  where  the  French 
troops  had  never  shown  themselves,  and  wtaere  no 
fioreign  mflnence  excited  the  Portngnese  to  riiake  off 
theycAe. 

On  the  11th  <rf  Jmie,  an  old  man,  who  was  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age,  Manuel  George  Gomes  de 
Sepnlveda^  a  lieiitenant^geneial,  and  formo^y  gover* 
aor  of  Tra»os-llontes,  led  the  way  in  procfadmmg 
the  rertoration  of  the  Prinoe  Begent  of  Portugal, 
and  summoned  to  arms  the  inhabitants  jo£  his  pro* 
Tince.  Mirando  do  Donro,  Bm:pr9£Ds,  Viai»^Beal, 
Torre  da  Moncorvo,  Gbaves,  Villapouca,  and  a  hnn- 
dred  other  towns  and  villages,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  re-echoed  the  cries  of  Fina  o  tiono  prm- 
eipeJ  Viva  Portugal!  morra  Junotl  marra  Napa- 
kan!  Ncaily  the  whole  of  the  neigbhoniing  pro^ 
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^  EatrerMinho  e  Ibwo  partk^Mited  in  ii6s 
ealhmaatn.  Ob  the  17tb,  the  PortugueBe  qtdnas 
were  reptoced^  at  OuimanittMi;  the  cmdleof  that 
King  tf. Portugal,  for  wfaom^  aocordiDg  to  ^le  piimB 
teaditioQ,  they  descended  of  yore  ftom  heavtn.to  the 
Adddf  Ourique.  Viantia,  tiie  seat  of  the  piovincull 
Mtttary  avthority,  officially  renounced,  on  the  18th, 
the  Frendi  dominatioii.  For  sesreral  dagrs  part^.  the 
Aidbbiahap  of  Bmga  had  offered,  in  his  metii^rt^ 
tttan  ^vnrdi,  the  aocvatomed  prayers  for.ftfae .royal 
House  of  fiiragaaza* 

At  Oporto,  the  slight  degree  of  intorM  trhifh  h*d 
been  fislt  fc»r  General  Quesnd  and  his  cooKipaoidns  in 
miiJEbrtune,  rapidly  died  away*  It  was  sucbeedisd  by 
afew  days  of  ^uiet,  and  then  hurst  forth  the  germ  of 
popular  inltatiQn.  Luiz  d'CHiveira  endeavouied  to 
repress  it.  He  was  not  attached  to  the  French,  still 
less  was  ha  an  enemy  to  the  fJEuaily  of  hib  sovereigns. 
He,  therefore,  wrote  to  tte  Didie  of  Ahrantes,  pro** 
testing  his  submission  to  the  Emptor  NapoltOD^ 
at  thie  same  time  that  he  wrote  to  General  BeUeata, 
requesting  that  he  would  send  a  Spanish  force,  to 
second  the  patriotic  and  loyal  wishes  of  the  Portu* 
goese«    His  oli||ect  was  jaerety  to  gain  tine* 

Some  firagments  of  the  miUtia  hattalions  of  Oporto, 
Penafiel,  and  Maya,  with  windi  he  endeavoured  to 
maintain  fab  tottering  authority,  wore  desirous  of 
displaying  their  ancient  standards,  in  the  procession 
of  Corpus  Christ],  which  took  place  on  the  l6th  of 
Jmie.     liuia  d'Oliveira  fiormally  jHrohibited  them 
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from  dm^  90.  Two  dsjrs  aftov  on  tbe  18th^  wmm 
ttrto  were  loading  with  iH^ead  at  the  milkary  ma^ 
gamoe.  The  nihabitaiits  learned  this,  and  aaid  to 
each  other  that  this  bread  had  been  mquired  by 
tbe  Jniz  de  Fore  of  Oliveira  d' Azemeb,  for  a  co» 
himn  ci  French  troops,  which  was  every  momesttx^ 
pected.  As  tbe  canoneers  of  the  regiment  of  Vianaa, 
who  were  employed  in  the  aneoal,  had  not  received 
th^  rations  fm  several  di^s,  a  man  hi  the  crowd 
indaimed,  **  You.  see  it  is  oafy  fyr^the  Porti^pBese 
that  no  bread  can  be  found."  The  multitude  intme* 
diatelf  raised  the  cry  of--''  Do  not  let  us  siill^  this 
bread  l»  be  sent  to  the  French."  The  carts  were 
phmdapad  of  tkeir^  contents.  The  natioaal  acdama* 
tioaa  were  heard,  and  wtre  repeatoi  by  thousands 
ofvoieesw  The  people  thronged  £nmi  all  qnartas. 
They  hurried  to  tbe  square  of  San  Oviedo,  in  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  city.  The  doors  of  the 
arsenal  were  broken  open,  and  muskets,  powcter, 
and  cartridges,  were  distributed  to  all  who  asked  for 
tbem.  Joao  Manvel  de  Maidz,  a  captain  of  artitt^; 
got  oat  four  pieces  *  of  cannon ;  as  -there  were  no 
horses  Ui  draw  them,  the  priests,  tbe  numks,  and 
the  women,  harnessed  tliemselves  to  them,  and  drew 
them  up  the  heights  of  Villa  Nova,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Douro.  More  than^  ten  thousand  men  were 
running  throng  the  streets*  At  the  head  of  about 
twraty  armed  ^amards,  covered  with  dust,  now  sud« 
denly  afipeared  among  the  throag.  Major  Pinheiro, 
the  first  insurgent  <^  San-Joao  de  Fez,  who  had  kept 
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ccmcealed  since  the  ^departure  of  Bellesta. 
''  A  Spanisii  army  is  coming !"  The  Antelope  brig 
approached,  and  aeemed  to  intaid  to  enter  the  river. 
^'Here  is  an  English  sqaadronT  War-cries  were 
iaternif^ed  with  the  firing  of  muskets.  The 
rfatm^Mll  was,  rung  in  all  the  churches*  The  con- 
s^bited  autfaontj  was  impotent  to  repress  a  pq)ular 
aiid  turbifent  ii^urrection,  which  was  become  so 
geaeraL  Luiz  d'OliFcira  was  thrown  into  a  dnn- 
geon,  as  a  traitor  to  the  nation.  A  great  number  of 
CFther  cttiiEeM  met  with  similar  treatment^  because 
they  were  reputed  partisans  of  the  foreigner.  Those 
Fr^ichraen  whom,  only  te&  days  befinre,  a  generous 
bospkaUty  had  rescued  finom  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
ntards,  weie  ikmr  everywhere  sought  for,  that  they 
mi^^t  be  put  to  d«th. 

The  Portuguese  nation  is  active,  hasty,  and  cla«* 
morons;  ite good  and  bad  qualities  are  more  strikin^y 
conspicuous  m  a  city  Uk^  Oporto,  where  a  popula- 
tion  of  forty  thousand  souls  is  fed  by  an  extensive 
a^unerce,  and  where  the  fine  dimate  allows  it  to 
anemfab  in  large  bodies  in  the  streets.     As  the  mul- 
titude gave  themselves  up  to  excesses  of  all  kinds, 
men  of  consequence,   who   at    first  kept   in    the 
back-ground,  now  felt  the  necessity  of  introducing 
themsdves  into  this  anarchical  mass,  in  order  to 
guide  it.     In  that  degree  of  civilization  which  th^ 
Portuguese  have  attained,  opinion  has  still  a  power 
which  acts  an  men,  when  the  power  of  government 
has  ceased  to  exist.     On  the  19th,  in  the  morning, 
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tiifi  throngs  of  people  were  impdUed  to  the  episeopftl 
palace.  The  bishop  appeared  m  his  balcony,  gav^ 
his  blessing,  kissed  the  banneis  of  the  country,  and 
said  to  those  who  bore  them,  ^  Let  us  go  and  return 
thanks  to  God/'  The  flock  followed  its  pastor  to 
the  cathedral  church.  After  Te  Deum  had  bem 
sung,  a  Junta  was  proekdmed  to  gorem  P<ntugal,1fll 
the  Prince  R^^ent  should  signify  his  pleasure.  Tlris 
Junta  was  composed  of  eight  members,  diosen  from 
among  the  clergy,  the  magistracy,  the  ndMt»ry,  and 
tiie  mass  of  the  citizens :  the  Bishop  was  its  presi* 
dent. 

The  instinct  of  patriotism  had  already  supplied 
the  want  of  a  govemaKnt.  The  inhabitants  of 
Torre  de  Mcmconro  destroyed  the.  hoots  on  the 
Douro,  through  the  whole  extent  af  their  t^nMrca^ 
to  preyent  die  garrison  of  Almeida  from  reaching 
their  town.  It  was  known  that  tiie  Freaehwere  in 
modon  from  that  quartet.  The  0rdenan9as  and  some 
militia  of  Villa-Real  and  of  Guimaraens,  hurried  to 
meet  Loison,  without  orders,  and  almost  without 
arms,  the  majority  of  th«n  having  nothing  bit  pikes 
or  scythes  set  in  handles.  It  was  they  who  fired 
the  muskets  and  rolled  down  the  stones  at  Peso  da 
R^oa.  Their  numbers  swelled  enormously,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  French  rep^s  the  Douro.  They 
hastened  from  all  the  surrounding  oountoy,  and  hung 
on  the  enemy's  rear.  Tired  of  these  trouUesome 
{(dlowers,  Loison  turned  upon  them  at  Castro-Dt^n^ 
killed  some  of  them,  and  then  continued  his  manA 
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to  AimeMfty  by  the  w»7  of  Viam  md  OfAomo, ' 
oat  ftrtber  laoIestatioDu 

Faiher  Joa^  Joaohim^^AflsoiHptioBt  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  Black  Friara^  mardied  at  tibe  head  of 
this  mnHitiide,  witib  his  gown  tucked  up^  tod  firii^ 
las  Dniaket»  Iflre  the  rest.  Aoother  mook,  Fatbo* 
Jos^  Beniardo  cte  Asevedo,  west  to  Coimbra,  with  a 
party  of  the  militia  of  Aveiro^  and  a  crowd  of  pear 
sants,  to  alau^ter  aome  French  aohtters*  who  wfM 
in  the  Jioqiital  of  that  dty.  The  poor  fiUed  the 
atoeetSy  the  rich  kept  themaelrea  dose  in  their  houses* 
losg  Pedro  de  Jesus,  judge  of  the  people,  and  a 
cooper  by  trade,  gave  a  hearty  receptbn  to.  the  in- 
fiui^ents,  ordered  a  conrent  to  be  opeoad^  in  which 
were  the  pistols^  sabres,  and  carlnnes,  ei  some  squa- 
drons^of  cavahry  that  had  been  distmaded  atCScimlnra^ 
and  distributed  tiiese  anus  among  the  pei^ikk  The 
higher  dass  now  took  a  part  in  the  lisii^ ;  the  ma- 
gistcates  haaitatingly,  the  students  of  the  uniTernty 
with  ftiry.  They  became  the  grenadiers  of  the  in* 
sunrection  of  the  learoed.  The  chemical  laboratcnrj 
was  converted  into  a  powder  manufactory.  The 
prafiessor  of  metallurgy  directed  the  making  of  car- 
tridges, and  the  labours  of  the  workshop  ibr  repair* 
hog  aims.  The  temple  of  literature  and  science  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  military  arsenaL 

At  this  period  the  students  were  not  numerous 
at  Coimbra.  Two  days  after  this  rising,  on  the  a4rth 
of  June,  forty  of  them,  headed  by  Bamardo  Anto- 
nio Zagi^,  one  of  themsdves,  and  leading  two  or 
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three  thousand  peasants,  fell  upon  a  French  detadi- 
ment  of  foot,  which  was  posted  in  Figueira,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mond^o,  under  the  orders  of  Cihrao,  a 
Portuguese  engineer.  The  soldiers,  who  were  taken 
by  surprise,  hastUy  threw  themselves  into  the  castk 
with  their  commander.  The  manner  of  making  a 
defence,  while  surrounded  by  an  insurgent  popula- 
tion, was  not  then  known.  As  there  were  no  provi- 
sions in  the  fort,  it  soon  capitulated,  on  condition  of 
the  troops  being  allowed  to  join  the  Frendi  army ; 
but  the  capitulation  was  violated.  The  conquapors 
of  Figuiera  entered  Coimbra  in  triumph  with  their 
prisoners.  In  the  meanwhile,  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
the  English  Admiral,  thinking  that  the  fort  oi  Fi* 
guiera,  which  ^x)mmands  a  good  anchorage  and  a 
coast  easily  accessible,  might  one  time  or  otfaar  be 
useful  to  the  projects  of  England,  sent  ashore  a  hun- 
dred marines  to  occupy  it 

Success  increased  their  boldness.  Other  students 
of  Coimbra  marched  to  Pombal,  driving  before  thera 
twelve  or  fifteen  dragoons,  who  had  been  staticmed 
at  Condeixa-arVelha,  to  keep  open  the  correspond- 
dence ;  everywhere  on  the  road  there  was  nothing 
but  fireworks,  illuminations,  and  ringing  of  bells. 
Everywhere  the  standard  of  the  Prince  Regent  was 
again  raised. 

At  Leiria,  too,  the  still  increasing  mass  of  the  pea- 
sants compelled  the  citizens  to  declare  themselves. 
The  like  happened  at  Thomar  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  kind  of  force  from  other  quarters.  Lei- 
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ria  and  Tbomar  are  only,  twenty-five  leagues  from 
Lisbon.    All  these  movements,  which  were  incas. 
santly  spreading,  sprang,  however,  from  the  same 
prindide,  preserved  the  same  charapter,  and  took 
place  with  the  same  circumstimces.    The  first  comer, 
a  peasant,  a  shop-keeper,  or  a  priest,  described  to  his 
village,  in  ardent  and  enthusiastic  terms,  the  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  neighbouring  village.    Then 
broke  out  transports  of  joy,  and  endless  shouts 
and  huzzas.     All  rushed  to  the  church  ;  the  alarm 
bell  was  rung ;  bonfires  were  made ;  guns  were  fired ; 
eld  cannon,  which  had  never  been  discharged  since 
the  War  of  the  Acclamation,  were  dug  up  to  cele* 
brate  this  new  Portuguese  restoration.     Meanwhile, 
the  Corregidors,  the  Provedors,  and  particularly  the 
Juiz  de  Fora,  manifested  uneasiness  at  the  outset. 
The  correspondence  of  the  Intendant-general  of  the 
French  pcdice  was  so  active !  so  prompt !  so  threaten- 
ing!    But  they  too  were  very  soon  borne    away 
by  the  torrent  of  public  fieding.     The  priests  peram- 
bulated the  towns  and  hamlets,  preaching  the  French 
crusade.     The  disbanded  officers  and  sddiers  ran  to 
arms,  the  militia  resumed  their  uniforms,  the  Cap- 
tain mors  made  appeals  to  a  devotedness  which  out- 
stripped even  their  call.     Men  started  up  every- 
where ;  some  armed  with  pikes,  others  with  scythes 
fixed  into  handles ;  very  few  were  furnished  with 
muskets  in  a  serviceable  state.     They  were  of  all 
ranks,  all  professions,  all  ages ;  officers,  militiamen, 
husbandmen,  and  particularly  monks,  who  one  while 
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showing  the  crucifix,  and  another  white  tuckii^  up 
their  gowns,  handling  a  musket,  or  brandishing  a 
sword,  served  by  their  exampte  or  their  advice,  and 
filled  indiscriminately,  the  office  of  missioiiaries,  and 
the  posts  ci  sddiers  or  of  leaders. 

The  Junta  of  Oporto  imposed  on  itself  the  duty 
of  giving  regularity  to  these  discnrderiy  movements, 
and  directing  them  to  one  onnmon  «id.  Its  first 
care  was  to  put  down  the  popular  dass,  or  at  least 
to  ]N*eserve  only  as  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  to 
combat  the  enemies  of  the  coimtry.  The  dioiee  of 
the  bishop  to  fill  the  office  of  President,  was  a-  step 
towards  the  accom^dishment  of  this  prudent  plan. 
Don  Antonio  de  San  Jos^e  Castro  was  a  descendant 
of  the  celebrated  John  de  Castro  who  rendered  the 
Poituguese  name  so  roaowned  in  India.  He  was  a 
natural  son  of  Count  de  Reizende,  the  hereditary 
high  admiral.  Neither  in  the  minds  of  the  nobles, 
nor  oi  the  people,  is  any  idea  of  diigrace  attached  to 
bastardy,  in  a  country  where  the  reigning  djmasty 
was  founded  by  a  bastard,  by  Hiat  warrior  King, 
John  the  First,  who  usurped  the  throne  in  the  inte- 
rest and  for  the  glory  of  his  nation. 

Don  Antonio  de  San  Jos^  de  Castro  entered  the 
order  of  Saint  Bruno  when  he  was  very  young* 
His  modest  virtii^s,  and  the  influence  of  his  name, 
raised  him  successively  to  the  dignity  of  principal 
superior  o£  his  order,  and  to  the  episcopal  see  of 
Oporto*  His  advanced  age  had  kept  him  from  tak- 
ii^  a  part  in  public  affiuirs,  specially  since  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  Fraidi  and  Spaniards  into  the  k»g- 
doDL  He  did  not  poasess  that  resolute  will  which 
commands,  and  still  less  had  he  that  addiess  which 
go^rems  by  means  of  management  Yet  the  repu- 
tation of  his  virtues^  jdned  to  his  episcopal  character, 
gaive  him  the  ascendant  which  was  requisite  to  allay 
the  effervescence  of  the  inferior  class,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  aithusoasm  in  favour  of  national  indepen- 
d^Qce  from  bdi^  mixed  up  with  the  democratic 
ideas  which  were  fen^pienting  in  the  heads  of  the 
enfi^tened  dasses.  litis  ascendant  served  also  to 
estaUish  the  superiority  of  the  Junta  of  Oporto,  and 
to  mi^Le  that  superiority  acknowledged  cm  the  North 
of  the  Tagus,  both  by  the  Juntas  which  the  people 
had  recently  created,  and  by  the  M  constituted 
authorities  of  the  monarchy. 

The  Junta  b^an  by  opening  an  intercourse  with 
the  enemies  of  France.  The  Viscount  de  Balsemao, 
the  only  man  of  title  who  was  then  in  the  northern 
provinces,  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  England,  to 
obtain  muskets,  a  supi^y  of  money,  and  troops.  A 
correspondence  was  also  entared  into  with  the  Junta 
of  GaUda ;  but,  while  waiting  for  foreign  succours, 
it  was  necessary  tp  set  a  national  army  aa  foot 
Commerce  was  called  on  for  sacrifices,  which  it  rea- 
dily .made,  in  order  to  prevent  the  re-establishment 
of  an  oppressive  and  impoverishing  domination. 

The  civil  oiganization  was  only  the  means  of 
Ininging  the  military  force  into  play.  The  si]^reme 
Junta  called  to  assist  it  in  council.  Brigadier  Ber- 
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nardin  Freire  d'Andrada^  and  Colonel  Don  Miguel 
Pereyra  Foijaz  Coutinho,  two  officers  who  were  con- 
sidered as  having  great  abilities  in  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  warlike  affairs,  dnd  who,  rath^  than 
accept  employment  under  the  French,  had  retired 
to  their  own  homes  to  wait  for  better  days.  All 
the  arms  which  were  in  the  public  magazines,  or  in 
the  hands  of  individuals,  were  collected ;  a  train  of 
field  artillery  was  equipped ;  the  horses  which  ware 
fit  for  service  were  put  in  requisition  ;  the  pay  was 
raised  from  forty  to  eighty  reis  ;  and  the  disbanded 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regulars  and  militia  re- 
ceived orders  to  proceed  to  the  depots,  where  the 
old  corps  were  being  re-embodied.  The  second 
Oporto  regiment,  which  still  remembered  the  exe- 
cution at  Caldas,  was  one  of  the  first  to  assemble 
again.  The  soldiers  hung  their  standards  with 
crape,  and  swore  not  to  remove  this  sign  of  mourn- 
ing, till  they  had  avenged  the  death  of  their  com- 
rades, and  washed  out  in  French  blood  the  insult 
that  had  been  offered  to  the  regiment. 

The  feelings  which  animated  the  opulent  city  of 
Oporto,  and  the  rude  peasantry  of  Tras-os-Montes, 
broke  forth,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same 
ardency,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  kingdom, 
on  a  coast  inhabited  by  poor  fishermen,  among 
the  Algarvians,  who  are  considered  as  the  mildest 
of  the  Portuguese.  On  the  16th  of  June,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  of  Olhao  had  got  together 
at  the  church  door,  and  were  reading  the  proclama- 
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tioQ  which  Junot  issued  after  his  having  disarmed 
the  Spaniards.  Colonel  Jos^  Lopez  de  Sottza,  who, 
before  the  foreign  invasion^  was  governOT  of  the 
small  fortress  of  Villa  Real  de  San  Antonio,  tore 
down  the  placard.  *'I>o  not  believe  these  falsehoods, 
my  friends !  the  French  deceive  us,  plunder  us, 
degrade  us.  We  are  no  longer  Portuguese  .... 
we  are  unworthy  of  the  name  !**  This  speech  of 
Uie  G>loners  w.ent  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and 
they  would  have  run  to  arms,  had  there  been  any 
in  the  village^  Jos6  Lopez  set  off  to  the  English 
squadron,  which  was  on  the  coast,  and  requested 
to  be  furnished  with  muskets  ;  and  as  it  was  imable 
to  supply  them,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Spanish 
Junta  at  Ayamonte.  Before  the  arms  arrived,  the 
inhabitants  of  Olhao  embarked  in  their  boats,  rowed 
towards  the  fort  of  Armona,  carried  off  two  can- 
nons from  the  coast  battery,  and  then  went  to 
procure  aimmunition  from  the  fort  of  Santo  Lo- 
ren9o,  which  defends  the  entrance  of  the  bar  of 
Faro.  In  the  channel,  between  the  isles  and  the 
coast,  they  saw  three  barks  filled  with  French  sol- 
diers, who  were  going  from  Tavira  to  Faro.  These 
they  compelled  to  surrender. 

The  French  had  not  more  than  nine  hundred 
men  in  Algarve,  besides  some  companies  of  the 
l^ion  of  the  South  at  Alcoutim ;  the  remainder 
were  posted  in  reserve  at  Mertola,  while  a  battalion 
of  the  twenty-sixth,  fifty  chasseurs,  and  fifty  cannon- 
eers, were  distributed  at  Alcoutim,  Villa  Real  de 
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San  Antonio,  Tavira  and  Faro.    General  Mtorin^ 
who  held  the  command  in  the  province,  was  in  the 
latter  town,  so  ill  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  re- 
moved.     The  active  command  was  exercised  by 
Colonel  Maransin,   of    the  l^on  of  the    South, 
who  was  at  Villa  Real  de  San  Antonio,  directing 
the  construction  of  a  battery  against  the  Spanish 
town  of  Ayamonte,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Guadiana,   when  he  learned  the   revolt  of  Olh&o. 
He  immediately  hurried  to  Faro,  with  two  hundred 
French  troops,  and  with  the  Portuguese  cannoneers 
of  the  regiment  of  Algarve,  on  whom  he  reckoned 
as  on  his  own  soldiers.     The  insurgents  of  Olhdo 
endeavoured  to  stop  his  progress,  but  were  soon 
dispersed.      Qogaet,  the    corridor    mor,    assem- 
bled  the  magistrates  of  Faro,  and  represented  to 
them  the  deluge  of  calamities  which  was  about  to 
burst  on  their  country.     They  were  seized  with 
terrot.     In   the  meanwhik,  Gaviel,    a  captain   of 
artillery,  held  a  parley  with  the  insui^ents  of  Olb^. 
They  trembled  to  see  themselves  in  the  open  field, 
within  reach  of  the  French ;  they  were,  besides,  alt 
sailors  and  fishermen.     A  promise  was  made  to 
them  that  the  past  should  be  forgotten,  that  they 
should  not  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their 
calling,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  carry  on 
the  tunny  fishery  in  the  high  seas.     Lopez,  who 
tore  down  the  French  proclamation,  and  Sebastiao- 
Martin  Mestre,  who  had  commanded  the  party  in 
the  boats,  took  flight  to  Spain. 
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The  report  of  the  lising  at  OQAo  had,  meantime, 
brought  down  from  the  mountaim  a  multitude  of 
anned  peasants,  anxious  to  ftarticipate  in  the  glory 
of  their  fmow-countfjmen  on  the  coast.  Obl^ped 
ta  keep  the  field,  the  French  had  in  Faro  only  a 
working  detadiment  o£  troops,  attadbed  to  the  depot 
ei  the  l^on  ct  the  South  and  of  the  twenty-si^th 
raiment  of  infiintry.  While  the  town  was  thus 
left  to  itself,  one  Bento  Alvaiez  da  Silra  Canedo> 
a  shopkeeper,  mounted  the  belfry  of  the  CarmeUte 
churchy  and  rang  the  alarm-bell.  At  this  signal  the 
populace  iMToke  forth  into  revolt.  The  Portuguese 
raiment  of  artillery  joined  their  countrymen,  and 
turned  their  arms  against  those  whom  tb^  had 
hitherto  obeyed.  The  sick  general,  and  a  hundred 
Frenchmen  who  were  in  the  town,  were  given  up 
to  the  English.  'Aere  was  now  no  rational  motive 
for  risking,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  leagues  from 
lasbon^  a  handful  of  French,  who  were  at  once 
threatened  by  the  Spaniards  in  Ayamonte,  and  by 
the  English  ships,  which  were  almost  always  in 
8%fat.  In  consequence,  the  corps  assembled  at  Ta- 
vira  marched  by  Zambugal,  to  rejoin  the  main  body 
of  the  legion  of  the  South,  at  Mertola. 

On  his  arrival  there,  Maransin,  being  desirous  of 
learning  how  matters  ware  going  cm  in  Portugal, 
sent  a  hundred  infantry  and  thirty  dragoons  to 
Beja,  to  obtain  inteUigeoce  and  ccdlect  provisiona* 

Beja  is  an  ancient  city,  restored  by  Julius  Caesar, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  P(kP  Julia :  it  contained 
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six  thousand  inhabitants.  The  eracuaticm  of  Al- 
garve,  which  they  attributed  to  Portuguese  valour, 
had  turned  their  heads.  They  assassinated  scmie 
Frenchmen  ;  they  insulted  others.  Foreseeing  the 
disasters  which  would  ensue,  their  Corregidor  ran 
away.  The  Provedor,  Francisco  Pesagna,  and  the 
Juiz  de  Fora,  Antonio  Manuel  Ribeire  Cerm^ao, 
fell  victims  to  the  i*age  of  the  infuriated  populace. 
(The  French  detachment  thought  it  adviseaUe  to 
retreat  The  inhabitants  shouted  victory,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  joy. 

But  before  the  day  was  out,  Maransin  arrived 
with  the  whole  of  the  troops,  about  a  thousand  men, 
from  Mertola.  It  was  then  four  in  the  aftemocm, 
and  the  soldiers  had  marched  twelve  leagues  in  ten 
hours ;  yet,  impatient  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
comrades,  they  rushed  on  the  «ity  gates  and  the 
breaches  in  the  old  Roman  walls.  Berthier,  a  brave 
Commandant-of-battalion  of  the  twenty-ninth,  was 
slain.  Thie  rampart  was  scaled  in  ten  places ;  the 
gates  were  broken  down  with  hatchets.  The  city 
was  sacked,  and  all  who  were  found  in  arms  were 
put  to  the  sword. 

The  sacking  of  Beja  took  place  on  the  fi6th. 
Four  days  previously,  Portuguese  blood  had  flowed 
in  Alemtejo,  at  Villa  Vi9oza,  a  small  town,  where 
the  Kings  of  Portugal  have  a  country^^seat,  and 
which  is  considered  as  the  cradle  of  the  Braganzas, 
because  it  was  from  thence  that  John  IV.  was  taken, 
to  be  placed,  against  his  will,  on  the  throne  of  his 
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aacestors.    A  company  of  the  eighty-sixth  regiment 
of  foot  was  quartered  at  Villa  Vi90za ;  all  at  once, 
without  any  previous  signs  of  such  an  intention, 
without  any  provocation,  it  was  attacked  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle. 
General  Avril  was  then  two  leagues  and  a  half  off, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  regiment.     He  marched 
with  a  demi-baitalion,  a  squadron,  and  four  field- 
pieces.     The  revolted  populace  was  mad  enough  to 
resolve  to  fight  the  French.     Antonio  Lobo,  a  ma- 
jor of  militia,  stationed  those  who  had  muskets  on 
the  ramparts,  the  towers,  and  the  adjoining  houses* 
Those  who  were  armed  only  with  pikes,  he  drew  up 
in  column  behind  the  town  gate.     This  clever  ar- 
rangem^it  was  Aitde  on  the  supposition  that  the' 
French  would  advance  by  the  Borba  road :  they 
came  by  the  Capada  road,  where  they  were  not  ex- 
pected.     Seized  with  terror,  the  Portuguese   took 
flight,  and  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men,  both 
in  the  town  and  on  the  01iven9a  road,  by  which 
they  retreated. 

Thus  the  insurrection  biu*8t  forth  in  all  quarters 
at  once.  The  earth  could  not  be  stamped  on  with- 
out enemies  to  the  French  starting  up  from  it. 
Lisbon  itself  experienced  a  shock,  Lisbon,  in  which 
was  accumulated  the  greatest  portion  of  the  impe- 
rial army. 

The  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  that  capital,  ^ 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  solemnities 
of  Catholic  Europe.     It  traverses  that  magnificent 
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part  of  the  metropolis,  raised  by  the  g^ikis  of  Poisi- 
1^  on  the  site  of  the  paltry  dwdtings  which  weie 
Qverthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  the  year  1755« 
The  streets  are  then  sb^wed  with  flowers ;  the  waHs 
are  hui^  with  silk  and  embroidery ;  the  balconies 
ate  adorned  by  Uie  most  beautiful,  the  richest,  the 
most  superbly-dressed  females,  who  never  miss  this 
opportunity  of  satisfying,  at  the  same  time,  a  rdi- 
gious  duty  and  a  feeling  of  vanity.  The  procession 
is  opened  by  a  figure  of  Saint  George,  gUtteripg.with 
topazes,  emeralds,  and  diamonds^  mounted  on  a  pal- 
frey of  the  purest  white,  and  followed  by  all  the  re- 
tinue of  the  King^s  household.  Throngs  of  penitaits 
of  all  colours,  and  monks  of  all  descriptions,  form  a 
lengthened  train,  which  is  seyergl  hours  in  passing 
by.  The  corporations  of  arts  and  trades,  the  saiate, 
the  tribimals,  the  councils,  the  regular  tnx^,  the 
generals,  the  militia  come  next  in  succession.  The 
knights  of  all  the  orders,  in  their  mantles  and  gala 
robesy  precede  the  canopy,  which  is  borne  over  the 
consecrated  host.  Around  the  canopy  maidi  a  nu- 
merous clergy,  and  the  chapter  of  the  patriarchal 
church,  dressed  in  similar  robes,  and  equal  in  pomp 
to  the  college  of  cardinals.  Tlie  sovereign,  die 
princes  of  his  family,  tokd  the  grandees,  tning  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession  on  foot,  without  guanls^  and, 
as  it  were,  mixed  with  the  crowd. 

In  peaceable  times,  this  solemnity  occasioned  ex- 
traordinary precautions  to  be  taken  by  the  pdice, 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  concourse  of  people 
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which  it  drew  to  LisboiL  Histoiy  has  preserved  ihe 
remembraace  of  attempts  made  of  did  by  the  Spa^ 
oiards  to  assassinate  King  John  IV.  at  the  procession 
of  C!orpiis  Christi.  On  one  occasion,  during  the 
French  Revolution,  Maniique,  the  Superintendant-of- 
PqUg^  stopped  the  Prince  Regent  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  the  church,  by  tdiing  him  that  mines  had 
been  formed  under  the  streets  through  which  the 
train  was  to  pass,  and  that  a  Jacobin  conspiracy  was 
on  th«^  point  of  breaking  out.  Though  this  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  dumsy  j&dsehood,  invented  to  ter- 
rify the  Prince  Regent,  and  secure  the  success  of  a 
court-intrigue,  yet,  on  this  subject,  there  remained, 
in  men's  minds  a  sort  of  vague  uneasiness,  to  which 
the  present  circumstances  were  calculated  to  give  a 
greater  d^pree  of  stability. 

The  Duke  of  Abrantes  ordered  that  the  proces- 
sion should  take  place  with  all  its  accustomed  splen- 
dour. On  this  occasion  there  was  every  thing  that 
the  people  could  wish  for,  except  the  Prince  and  St. 
Geoige,  whose  rich  dress  was  carried  off  to  Brazil. 
The  religious  congr^ations,  however,  and  the  con- 
stituted bodies  of  the  state,  were  there  in  their  usual 
situations.  The  cannon  of  the  castle  were  fired  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  streets  were  lined  by  the 
Fiench  infantry.  The  cavalry  was  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  and  the  artillery  ready  for  action,  in 
the  squares.  The  Cteneral4n-chief  would  not  follow 
the  canopy,  because  he  wished  to  avoid  the  chaige, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  brought  against 
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him,  of  assuming  the  station  of  the  absent  Prince 
To  receive  the  benediction,  he  went  to  the  palace  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  was  become  the  office  oi  the 
general  direction  of  the  police,  and  is  near  the  church 
where  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

The  procession  had  been  in  motion  three  hours. 
Those  who  opened  the  march,  after  having  traversed 
Augusta  Street,  Commerce  Square,  and  Grddsmiths' 
Street,  were  entering  Rocio  Square.  The  conse- 
crated host  was  just  being  brought  out  of  the  church 
of  Saint  Dominick.  All  at  once  the  most  vicdent  agi-* 
tation  was  visible  among  the  people.  Frightfid  cries 
were  heard,  which  were  repeated  throughout  the 
city.  Some  exclaimed,  "  The  earth  trembles,  we 
shall  be  swallowed  up !"  Others,  "  Here  are  the 
English ! — they  are  landed,  they  are  coming !"  But 
the  greatest  number  vociferated,  *^  Portuguese,  let 
us  stand  by  each  other !  they  are  killing  us !  they 
are  butchering  us !"  The  streets  were  too  narrow 
to  contain  the  crowd  that  rushed  into  them.  The 
procession  was  broken  ;  monks,  penitents,  judges, 
and  knights,  took  to  their  heels.  The  prelate  who 
bore  the  host  returned  into  the  church  in  dismay, 
and  hid  himself  in  the  vestry  behind  a  screen.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  ground  was  strewed  with  crosses, 
censers,  banners,  penitents'  bags,  embroidered  man- 
tles, and  plumed  hats. 

The  infantry,  being  ranged  in  a  single  line  on 
each  side  of  the  street,  had  not  solidity  enough  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  an  impetuous  and  compact 
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crowd.  Some  soldiers  were  thrown  down  ;  the 
others  formed  themselves  into  platoons;  the  can- 
noneers loaded  their  pieces,  and  lighted  their  matches. 
The  cavalry  drew  their  sabres,  and  advanced  in  the 
openings  of  the  streets. 

This  calm  demonstration  of  forethought  and 
strength  was  sufficient  to  suppress  the  tumult,  and 
disperse  the  crowd,  without  a  single  drop  of  blood 
b^g  shed.  At  the  very  first  sign  of  the  disturbance, 
t^  (}eneral<in-chief  hurried  from  the  Palace  of 
the  Inquisition  to  the  church,  entered  the  vestry, 
seized  the  officiating  prelate,  and  led  him  back  to 
the  altar.  **  What  are  you  afraid  of?"  said  he  to 
the  priests  and  nobles.  *^  Am  not  I  among  you  ? 
Look  at  my  soldiers ;  see  how  firm  they  are.  Be 
calm  and  confident  like  them.'' 

Janot  rallied  the  fragments  of  the  train,  and  or- 
dered tte  priDcession  to  be  recommenced.  He  foL 
lowed  the  canopy  on  foot,  with  the  members  of  his 
government  and  his  staflF  officers.  Twice  during  the 
march  symptoms  of  disorder  were  renewed.  In  the 
adjacent  streets,  men  of  sinister  countenances  ran 
about  yelling,  to  disturb  the  procession.  It,  how^ 
ever,  was  concluded  with  decency.  On  his  return 
to  his  head-quarters,  amidst  throngs  of  people,  the 
Duke  again  heard,  and  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  a 
few  voices  exclaiming,  "  Viva  o  Duque  de  Abrantesj 
Viva  o  nosso  Duque  !" 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  streets  of  Lisbon 
edioed  with  th6  cries  of  "  The  English  are  landing ! 
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Here  are  the  Englidi !"  a  corps  of  six  tiiousand  sol- 
diers of  that  nation,  commanded  by  Major-general 
%)encer,  was  adrancing  by  sea^  from  (Gibraltar  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Its  approadi  had  for  some 
days  been  announced,  by  signals  on  the  coast  of 
Algarve,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  Admiral  Cotton's 
squadron  indicated  oflfensive  projects.  For  die  last 
fortnight  the  communication  had  been  cut  off  with 
^)ain,  which  was  known  to  be  all  in  combustion. 
Then  came,  one  on  the  back  of  the  other,  the  insur- 
rections of  Braganza,  Oporto,  Coimbra,  Leiria,  Villa 
Vi90za,  and  Beja.  The  ancients  gave  fSsune  a  hun- 
dred voices :  in  popular  risings  she  has  a  thousand. 
The  accounts  from  the  North  were  exaggerated  even 
to  absurdity.  Loison  had  been  defeated,  taken,  and 
put  in  chains,  by  Sepulveda.  Fifty  thousand  armed 
Portuguese  were  marching  on  Lisbon,  followed  by 
twenty  thousand  Spaniards ;  and,  besides  these,  an 
immense  number  of  English  were  disembarked  in  a 
score  of  different  places. 

There  was  however,  in  reality,  quite  suflici^it 
danger  to  delmand  all  the  solicitude  of  the  leader 
of  the  French  army.  He  requested  Admiral  Sini- 
avin  to  send  on  shore,  and  place  at  his  disposal, 
a  few  hundred  men  of  the  crews  of  his  vessds ;  if 
not  as  an  effective  succour,  at  least  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  Portuguese  what  a  close  alliance  there 
was  between  the  French  and  the  Russians.  But  the 
Admiral  coolly  replied,  that  l^is  Emperor  was  not  at 
war  with  Portugal.     The*  Duke  of  Abrantes  now 
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(ktermmed  to  keep  garrisons  only  in  Almeida,  Pe- 
nidie,  Abrantes,  and  Elras,  and  to  concentrate  his 
army  roand  Lisbon  ;  but,  however  compact  this  con- 
centration might  be,  still  it  was  necessary  to  take 
care  not  to  be  hemmed  in  with  the  Tagus  in  the 
rear. 

Befi>re  combating  the  popular  sedition  with  the 
sword,  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  tried  the  effect  of 
less  murderous  arms  against  it :  he  caused  it  to  be 
anathematised.  In  a  charge,  published  by  the  Pa- 
triarchal Chapter,  the  faithful  were  told,  that  it  was 
a  crime  against  God  to  oppose  the  great  and  invin- 
cible Napdeon,  a  crime  punishaUe  by  the  greater 
excommunication,  independent  of  the  l^al  penalties 
to  be  inflicted  by  the  temporal  power.  At  the 
same  time  commissioners  were  despatched  from  Lis- 
bon, to  speak,  on  the  part  of  the  General-in-chief, 
the  language  of  conciliation  to  the  Portuguese  re- 
Toiters ;  promising  that,  if  the  people  would  return 
to  obedience,  every  thing  should  be  forgotten ;  an- 
nouncing that  the  Emperor  had  remitted  one-half 
(^  the  war  contribution,  and  insinuating,  that  even  of 
the  other  half  the  full  payment  might,  perhaps,  not 
be  exacted.  Jos6  Diego  Mascarenhas,  a  judge,  and 
a  native  of  Algarve,  was  chosen  to  perform  this  task 
among  his  fellow-ooimtrymen.  He  was  unable  to 
proceed  farther  than  Alca9er  do  Sal,  being  driven 
back  by  the  fury  of  the  population ;  although  no  one 
could  be  more  fit  than  he  was  to  conciliate,  in  conse- 
quence oi  the  nobleness  of  his  character.     A  more 
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important  personage  was  sent  into  the  North;  it 
was  Pedro  de  Mello  Bragner,  minister  for  the  home 
department,  and  president  of  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  Oporto.  His  principal  influence  lay  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Minho,  in  which  were  his  famUy  and 
estates.  He  would  infallibly  have  exerted  that  in- 
fluence,  to  obtain  his  pardon  from  the  insui^nts  for 
having,  till  then,  appeared  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  enemies  of  Portugal ;  but  he  could  not  ac- 
complish his  design.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Le- 
iria,  the  peasants  arrested  him,  as  an  agent  of  the 
French,  treated  him  in  the  roughest  manner,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  remonstrances,  compelled  him  to  return 
to  Lisbon. 

It  was  now  become  necessary  to  resoit  to  force. 
Brigadier-General  Margaron  was  despatched  from 
head-quarters  with  two  battalions,  four  select  com- 
panies, two  squadrons,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  intelligence 
reached  Leiria  that  the  French  were  advancing,  by 
the  way  of  Rio  Major.  This  was  like  an  electric 
shock  to  the  population,  whose  zeal  was  by  this  time 
beginning  to  abate  in  its  enthusiasm.  The  magis- 
trates and  the  military  leaders  held  a  council  upon 
the  occasion.  The  Alcade  mor,  Rodrigo  Barba, 
a  retired  Colonel  of  cavalry,  was  appointed  Go- 
vernor. Isidore  Dos  Santos  Ferreira,  Colond  of 
the  militia,  harangued  the  s(^iers.  Manuel  Tri- 
gueras,  the  Captain  mor,  called  in  the  Ordenahfos 
from  all  (quarters.     A  solemn  Te  Deum  was  sung 
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by  the  bishops.  The  people  carried  the  Portuguese 
standard  about  the  streets,  with  huzzas  and  conti- 
nual acclamations.  Their  southern  imaginations 
jneproached  the  enemy  for  coming  too  slowly. 

Night  came,  and  courage  began  to  cooL  The 
governor,  the  bishop,  the  magistrates,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  heroes  of  the  day  before,  took  flight. 
There  remained  in  the  place  but  a  thousand  unor- 
ganized men,  of  whom  only  two  hundred  had  mus* 
kets,  and  not  the  whole  of  those  had  cartridges. 
About  one  in  the  afternoon  the  French  made  their 
appearance.  Believing  that  he  should  have  to  con- 
tend with  regular  troops,  Margaron  formed  his  bri- 
gade in  order  of  battle,  with  his  artillery  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  his  wings  pushed  forward  to  the  fight  and 
left,  ftr  the  purpose  of  surrounding  the  city.  Some 
mttske^bots  were  fired,  and  the  peasantry  ran  away. 
The  French  pursued  them  in  the  place,  and  killed 
aU  the  armed  men  whom  they  could  come  up  with  ; 
having  themselves,  in  this  affair,  only  one  man.  slain, 
and  two  wounded. 

From  Leiria,  the  column  of  French  troops  pro- 
ceeded to  Thomar.  Frightened,  but  not  repent- 
ant, this  town  submitted,  and  obtained  its  pardon, 
through  the  intercession  of  Timothy  Verdier,  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  a  manufactory  there.  It  was 
treated  with  kindness. 

The  march  of  General  Mai^aron  on  Leiria  had 
for  its  object,  not  only  to  obtain  correct  ideas  rela- 
tive to  the  insurrection  of  the  North  of  Portugal, 
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but  ftlso  to  {NTocure  inteUigence  with  respect  to  Ge>- 
neral  Loison.  It  lAras  known,  though  indisdnctly, 
that  he  was  still  somewhere  in  Upper  Beira.  He 
was  ordered  to  return  to  the  Tagus.  Twenty  cqiies 
of  this  order  were  sent  to  htm,  by  every  mode  of 
conveyance  that  could  be  found.  Of  aU  these  mes- 
sengers only  one  readied  him. 

Loison  blew  up  a  part  of  the  walls  of  tort  Con- 
ception. For  Almeida  he  allotted  a  garrison  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  composed  of  such  soldien  as 
seemed  to  be  least  capable  of  enduring  fatigue.  He 
then,  on  the  4th  of  July,  began  his  nuirch  through 
the  rich  valleys  of  Cova  de  Beira,  and  the  barren 
mountains  of  the  comarca  of  Castello  Branco.  It 
was  a  march  through  an  enemy's  country.  The 
towns,  the  villages,  had  all  just  carried  into -effect 
their  revolution  against  the  French ;  and,  wanmd 
by  the  fervour  of  recent  emotion,  the  most  timid 
fiEmded  tfaemsdves  changed  into  lions.  At  Ghiar- 
da,  an  episcopal  dty,  situated  in  a  predpitous  situ* 
ation,  which  commands  the  circumjacent  country, 
the  inhabitants  brought  down  from  their  ancient 
dismantled  castle,  an  old  piece  of  iron  cannon, 
which  had  been  there  for  centuries.  They  placed  it 
in  a  wa^^on,  and  stationed  it  in  the  avenue  by 
which  the  French  approached.  This  impotent 
bravado,  and  a  straggling  fire  of  musketry,  drew 
down  the  anger  of  the  soldkrs  on  theur  dwdKngs, 
which  were  plundered.  Loison  spared  the  manu* 
facturing  town  of  Covilhao.  It  was  not  on  his 
road,  but  there  issued  from  it  armed  peasants,  who 
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asaasflinated  the  imfortunate  soldiers  whom  ex> 
houstion,  occasioned  by  the  heat,  compelled  to  lag 
behind.  The  inhabitants  of  Truid&o  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  had  taken  flight  Those  of  Ata- 
laya,  commanded  by  their  rector,  ^odeavoured  to 
dispute  the  passage.  Their  boldness  arose  from  the 
circumstance  of  Joas  Pedro  Libeira  de  Carvalho, 
the  juiz  de  fcnra  of  Alpedrinha,  being  then,  with 
the  assistance  df  his  captain  mor,  raising  a  leT7 
in  mass  in  the  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
league.  Brigadier-general  Charlaud^  with  two  bat- 
talions, marched  against  this  aisembli^e,  dispersed 
it  before  he  came  up  with  it,  and  overtook  some  of 
the  fugitives  in  the  defil6  of  Alcongosta,  amoi^ 
whom  was  the  captain  mor,  who  was  left  on  the 
fiekL  Severe  as  these  lessons  were,  there  was  no 
reason  to  hope  thitt  they  would  produce  any  bene- 
ficial effect.  The  French  met  with  no  resistance  at 
Sarzedasy  Cartigada,  Macao,  and  Sardao.  Not  that 
the  population  was  less  hostile,  but  it  was  less  col« 
lected  U^ether,  and  men  had  not  acquired  boldness 
by  communicating  to  each  other  their  identity  of 
feeling.  Besides,  the  troops  were  approachii^ 
Abrantes,  in  which  town  there  was  a  garrison. 
liOison's  corps  arrived  there  on  the  11th  of  July, 
having  lost,  in  this  military  and  toilsome  march, 
only  two  hundred  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing. 

The  concentration  of  the  troops  of  Alemtejo  on 
Lisbon  had  been  effected  with  less  bustle.  The 
Spaniards    had    received    reinforcements    in    their 
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camp  of  San  Cristovat,  before  Badajos.  Don.Fede- 
rico  Morelliy  a  Lieutenant-coloneU  commanded  there 
a  foreign  legion,  composed  almost  wholly  of  Portu- 
guese deserters.  After  the  unfortunate  combats  of 
Villa  Vi(oza  and  Beja,  he  was  desirous  to  reinvigo- 
rate  the  public  spirit  in  Alemtejo,  and  accordingly, 
with  two  hundred  men  of  the  foreign  legion,  and 
some  hussars  of  the  Estremadura  regiment,  he  took 
post  at  Jerumenha,  a  small  town,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadiana.  This  was  a  rallying  point 
for  the  zealous  individuals  of  the  province.  General 
Kellerman,  who  commanded  in  Alemtejo,  ordered 
this  position  to  be  reconnoitred.  He  also  sent  out 
several  reconnoitring  parties  on  Badajoz.  A  de- 
tachment of  French  dragoons  carried  off,  in  one 
instance,  the  Spanish  main  guard  on  the  Caya. 
Another  detachment  charged  a  squadron  of  Maria 
Louisa,  and  pursued  the  hussars  to  the  bridge  h^d 
of  the  Guadiana,  where  a  sentinel  was  sabred  on  the^ 
^acis. 

Though  Badajoz  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
best  fortresses  in  the  South  of  Spain,  there  was  a 
momentary  intention  of  attempting  to  take.it  by 
escalade.  Greneral  Kellerman,  with  that  view,  col- 
lected a  number  of  ladders  at  Elvas.  The  French 
were  so  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  that  there 
was  a  reasonable  hope  of  success.  It  was  known 
that  the  curtains  of  the  South  fronts,  near  the  Gua- 
diana, were  low  and  easily  accessible.  In  the  city 
there  was  nothing  but  disorder  and  confusdon.  Those 
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who  defended  it  had  not  foresight  enough  to  antici- 
pate a  night  attack  on  the  side  of  the  6uadiana» 
which  was  opposite  to  their  camp  of  San  Cristoval,  in 
which  quarter  only  they  expected  the  enemy.  But 
the  order  of  concentration  obliged  Kellermann  to 
relinquish  his  project.  He  repaired  and  fully  armed 
and  victualled  the  forts  of  La  Lippe  and  Santa  Lu- 
cia, on  which  the  defence  of  Elvas  depends.  The  ar* 
tillery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  which  were  in  the 
other  places  of  the  province,  were  transported  thither. 
Then  calling  in  the  troops  formerly  stationed  in  Al- 
garve,  which,  ^after  the  combat  of  Beja,  had  establish- 
ed themselves  at  Evora,  he  directed  his  course  to 
Lisbon.  The  brigade  of  General  Graindoi^  was  the 
only  one  remaining  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus» 
occupying  the  comarca  of  Setubal,  which  forms  a 
part  of  Portuguese  Estremadimt. 

The  troops  of  Alemtejo  and  Beira  were  scarcely 
returned  to  the  Tagus  before  a  new  alarm  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  fresh  expedition.  To  watch  the  English 
movements  in  the  Burling  Isles,  sonic  small  French 
posts  had  been  stationed  on  the  opposite  coast,  from 
San  Martinho  to  the  point  of  Nossa  Senhora  de 
Nazareth,  and  some  miserable  batteries  had  been 
thrown  up,  which  were  served  by  Portuguese  can- 
noneers. One  day,  the  fortlet  of  Nazareth,  which 
was  the  principal  of  these  batteries,  was  taken,  and 
twenty  men  came  running  out  of  breath,  from  San 
Martinho  to  Peniche,  to  announce  that  the  Portuguese 
cannoneers  had  revolted,  and  that  their  comrades 
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were  assassinated.  Peniche  and  its  peninsula  were 
held  by  Brigadier-general  Thomieres,  with  a  gar- 
rison which  consisted  of  a  battalion  of  the  fifty- 
eighth,  a  detachment  of  artillery,  and  fifty  dragoons. 
His  force,  therefore,  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  of 
his  sending  a  reconnoitring  party  as  far  as  Nazareth 
without  stripping  his  fortress;  but  he  proceeded 
to  OMdos,. whence  he  sent  a  conciliatory  message  to 
the  Abbot-general  of  the  Bemardines  of  Alcoba^a, 
the  temporal  lord  and  spiritual  father  of  the  country, 
who  had  till  then  been  the  obsequious  servant  of  the 
French.  No  answer  was  given  to  the  message,  and 
it  produced  no  effect  on  the  peasants,  who  assem* 
bled  in  arms,  obstructed  the  bridges,  and  cut  up  the 
roads.  English  officers  and  soldiers  were  seen  among 
them,  by  the  emissaries  of  ^homi^es.  The  general 
wrote  that  ten  thousand  men  of  that  nation  had 
landed  at  Nazareth,  and  that  fifteen  hundred  Por- 
tuguese were  come  from  Coimbra  to  join  tliem,  and 
march  together  against  Lisbon. 

This  took  place  a  few  days  after  Mai^aron  had 
evacuated  Ldria.  For  a  month  past,  there  had 
been  vague  rumours,  relative  to  different  expedi* 
tions  which  werie  £tting  out  in  the  English  ports. 
Convoys  of  transport  vessds  had  several  times  been 
seen  to  appear  and  disappear  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus.  The  Duke  of  Abrantes,  believing  in  the 
landing  of  the  English,  immediately  got  ready  a 
corps  of  troops  to  drive  them  into  the  sea,  and  to 
ai^press  the  Portuguese  insurrection  ;  and  in  order 
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to  accomplish  this  latter  purpose  it  was  resolved, 
I         if  necessary,  to  push  as  far  as  Oporto,  and  even  to 

cross  the  Donro. 
,  Thomi^res  quitted  Peniche  with  two  battalions, 

to  ascertain  what  was  going  on  upon  the  coast  be- 
.j  tween  Peniche  and  Nazareth.     General  Kellermann 
V     -marched  from  Lisbon,  by  ViUa  Franca  and  Alcoen- 
tre,  on  Alcoba9a,  with  the  third  regiment  of  dra- 
goons,  a  train  of  artillery,  and  General  Brenier's  in- 
"  fantry  brigade,  composed  of  the  seventieth  r^ment 
of  the  line,  and  a  battalion  of  the  fifteenth  light. 
The   columns   of  Brigadier-general  Margaron,  and 
of  the  General-of-division  Loison,  which  were  come 
from  Thomar  and  Abrantes  to  Santarem,  were  di- 
rected to  move  to  Leiria. 

On  the  approach  of  Thomiferes,  the  defenders  of 
the  fort  of  Nazareth  fired  several  cannon-shot,  and 
then  took  flight  along  the  sea-beach,  and  hid  them- 
selves in  the  pine-forest  of  Leiria.  The  other  co- 
lumns met  with  no  enemies.  The  landing,  which 
had  been  so  much  talked  of,  was  dwindled  down  to 
the  sending  a  few  small  pieces  of  cannon  from  the 
Burlings  to  the  mainland,  by  the  English.  There 
was  no  other  Portuguese  army  on  this  point  than  a 
tumultuous  assemblage  of  the  fishermen  who  lived 
on  the  coast. 

Ten  thousand  French  troops  were  at  this  mo- 
ment united  at  Leiria.  Officers  and  soldiers  were  all 
burning  with  desire  to  march  and  chastise  revolt  at 
Coimbra  and  Oporto. .  Feelings  of  devotedness  have 
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a  right  to  our  sympathy,  and  those  were  assuredly 
devoted  feelings  wUch  prompted  a  nation,  at  the 
hazard  of  life  and  property,  to  rise  wholly,  and 
as  one  man,  agdnst  the  invaders  of  its  territory. 
Yet  the  Portuguese  had  so  long  fawned  to  the 
French  authority,  and  now^  not  from  their  own  im- 
pulse, but  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  Spa-^  '• 
niards,  they  had  broken  out,  licentious  in  their 
enthusiasm,  atrocious  in  their  revenge  when  Hbey  " 
covld  murder  without  danger,  and  quick  to  fly  on  w 
hearing  the  first  muskets  fired  in  battle.  Such  ene-. 
mies  coiild  inspire  regular  troops  with  nothing  but 
disgust  and  horror.  Accordingly,  in  the  field  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  that  discipline  which  hai  done 
honour  to  the  French  army  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  occupation,  and  whidi  was  uniformly 
preserved  in  quarters.  The  houses  wheace  shot  had 
been  fired  were  burnt ;  and,  in  the  mtiancholy  vids- 
situdes  of  a  war,  in  which  monks  were  seen  maidi- 
ing  at  the  head  of  battalions,  there  can  be  little  rea* 
son  for  surprise  that,  in  more  than  one  instance^ 
churches  were  sacked. 

It  was  now  the  18th  of  July.  The  intense  heat 
had  dried  up  nearly  all  the  springs,  so  that  not  only 
the  Mond^o  and  the  Vouga  almost  everywhere,  bat 
also  the  Douro  in  several  {daces,  were  fordable.  U 
would  have  been  easy  for  the  ten  thousand  men 
who  were  collected  at  Leiria,  to  carry  by  assault  the 
miserable  foiifications  which  had  been  hastily  con- 
stnicted  at  Coimbra  and  Oporto.   The  mere  romoor 
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<^  their  inarch  would  have  put  Jtolthe  rout  the  few  and 
badly  organized  troops  of  the  Supreme  Junta.  There  • 
was  nothing  to  prevent  desolation  from  being  spread 
through  the  northern  prorinoes  of  Portugal.  But 
Junot  had  bowels  of  compassion ;  he  was  fond  of  the 
Portuguese.     He  judged  that  a  sanguinary  incursion 

.  i.  would  be  useless  to  the  army,  since  it  could  tend 
only  to  exasperate  still  more  a  population  which 
was  already  too  much  so.     He  reealled  the  troops 

W  from  Leiria.  Four  battations,  with  some  squadrons 
o£  cavalry  and  cannon,  were  left  at  Peniche^  Obidos, 
Rao  Mayor,  Santarem,  and  Abrantes,  to  watch  the 
prifliipal  passes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus. 
'  The  dtiier  troops,  and  particularly  those  which  bad 
been  with  General  Loison,  on  the  expeditions  of  the 
Dourd  and  Beira,  returned  to  Lisbon. 
I.  Their  entrance  into  that  capital  produced  a 
strong  sensation.  They  came  in  boats,  having  em- 
barked oa  the  Tagus  at  Santarem.  Almost  all  the 
inhafattants  of  that  great  city  thronged  to  the  piace 
f)f  landing,  at  Commerce  Square,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves with  their  own  eyes  that  Manila  (which  was 
the  name  they  gave  to  General  Loison,  who  had 
UmA  an  arm,)  was  not  dead:  as  they  had  been  re- 
peatedly told  that  both  the  General  and  his  troops 
were  destroyed.  To  the  Portuguese,  ever  since 
tte  executions  at  Caldas,  Lcuson  was  the  obfect 
of  a  special  and  Jinwterate  hatred,  which  had  not 
been  weakened  by  recent  events.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  draw,  from  this  circumstance^  any  rigo^ 
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rous  conclusions  agdnst  the  Ufe  and  chamcter  of 
that  general-officer.  The  opinion  which  a  cMb* 
quered  peoide  forms  of  military  leaders  depends  less 
on  their  personal  dispositions,  than  on  the  nature  of 
the  wariike  measures  which  they  are  commissioned 
to  execute.  Hence  it  is,  that  th^  name  of  Turenne, 
which  is  religiously  venerated  by  the  French,  is  stiU 
held  in  abhorrence  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine ; 
and  in  Catalonia^  when  mothers  wished  to  quiet  their 
noisy  and  crying  diildren,  it  is  not  long  since  they 
used  to  say  to  them,  *^  Here's  Berwick  coming !" 

The  Duke  of  Abrantes  reviewed  the  troops  with 
great  pomp,  and  almost  immediatdy  dispatched  them 
to  fight  in  Alemtejo.  At  thb  epoch,  erery  day  came 
big  with  anxiety,  and  burthened  with  tribuIaticML 
Affairs  were  not  settled  on  tke  North  of  the  Tagus, 
and  it  was  now  necessary  to  recommence  on  tiie 
South»  There  was  now  no  question  of  yague  and  un- 
productive operations.  The  least  hesitation  in  act- 
ing according  to  reasons  of  state,  would  have  put  to 
hazard  the  safety  of  the  Frendi  army. 

In  fact,  not  more  than  twenty  days  had  ek^ieed 
since  G^ieral  Kellermann  evacuated  Afemtejcs  and 
Alemtejo  had  already  its  army.  So  prompt  are  the 
people  to  undertake  that  which  they  wish  with  a 
firm  and  unanimous  resolution*  Spanish  garrisons 
occupied  Castello-de-Vide,  andMalrvao.  The  ford^ 
I^on  of  Moretd,  at  Jerumenha,  reckoned  a  thou- 
sand men  under  arms,  and  ottier  troops  from  Bada* 
joz,  were  stationed  in  reserve  behind  it,  at  Villa 
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Red.  ^The  Portuf^ese  mifitia  was  acting  againsl 
the  weak  Frasch  garrison  of  Elvas,  and  inTested  it 
so  cIomIj,  that  Colonel  Miqoel,  commandant  of  that 
place,  going  towards  dusk,  fix^m  the  city  to  Fort 
la  lappe,  fell  intv^Tanf  ambuscade,  and  was  mortally 
wounded.  Trqqps  poured  in  from  Portal^re, 
Crato,  Avis,  Esi^emoz,  and  Montemor-^OTO ;  some 
were  satisfied  with  half  pay,  others  would  receive 
nothing.  The  Junta  of  Portalegre  raised  a  battalion 
^  volunteers,  which  Gteorge  d'Aviles,  a  rich  gentle- 
man of  the  town,  clothed  and  equipped  at  his  own 
expense.  The  second  in&ntry  r«|giment.was  re^)r- 
ganising  at  Castdlo«de*Vide.  In  the  castle  of  £s- 
tremoz  was  fimod  a  supply  of  powder,  and  a  great 
number  of  muskets,  pistols,  and  sabres,  which  the 
Franch  had  n^ected  to  destroy.  The  Junta  of  that 
town  assembled,  and  laboured  to  put  upon  a  good 
footing  the  two  disbanded  regiments,  the  third  and 
ftftpftnthr  It  called  to  its  assistance  the  cannoneers 
of  the  third  r^ment  of  artillery,  the  officers  of 
which  were  retained  by  the  French  in  the  fort 
of  Elvas.  And)  that  no .  enthusiasm  or  courage 
might  be  left  unemployed,  it  created  new  corps  of 
volunteers. .  Villa  Vi90za  had  formed  a  company  of 
Miquelets;  ISvora,  also,  had  horse  and  foot  chas- 
seurs ;  and  from  Badajoz  there  arrived  a  field  train, 
of  five  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  howitzer.  Beja, 
which  had  been  taught  by  cruel  eiq)erience  the  supe- 
riority of  regular  troops  over  disorderly  masses,  now 
organized  in  battalions  the  young  men  and  old  sol- 
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dieis^  and  remounted  the  third  cavahy  regiineiit  of 
Oliven^a.  Lastly,  eighteen  hundred  men  of  the  Orde- 
nan^as,  some  tolerably^and  some  badly  armed^  raised 
in  the  comarca  of  Ourique,  in  the  districts  of  San- 
tiago and  Grandola,  occupied  Alcacer  do  Sal,  and 
lined  the  left  bank  of  the  Saldao,  as  far^as  to  oppo- 
site Setubal.  Their  ardour  was  kept  alive  by  the 
English  ships  cruizing  before  that  port,  and  .by  the 
C!omus.  frigate,  which  was  off  Sinfes,  where  continual 
landings  took  place,  and  a  correspondence  was  kept 
up  with  the  population. 

This  was  undoubtedly  no  more  than  the  outline 
of  an  army,  and  an  imperfect  outline.  The  organi- 
zation of  it  was,  however,  pushed  on  in  an  active 
and  int^iigent  manner.  There  was  every  day  an 
increase  of  numbers,  of  moral  energy,  and  of  physical 
strength.  The  revolters  reckoned  upon  the  near 
assistance  of  the  kingdom  of  Algarve,  which,  having 
been  freed  from  the  French  sooner  than  Hhe  other 
provinces,  must  consequently  have  reorganized  moie 
troops.  Liaitenant^general  Francisco  de  Paula 
Leite,  who  was  Governor  of  Alemtejo  before  the 
invasion,  now  resumed  his  command.  The  military 
action  was  thus  centralized ;  there  remained  but  one 
step  to  take,  to  give  also  some  d^ree  of  unity  to  Che 
dvU  government.  At  Evora  a  Junta  was  formed ; 
the  presidency  of  which  was  held  in  common  by  the 
General  and  the  Archbishop  of  the  city.  It  styled 
itself  the  Supreme  Junta  on  this  side  of  the  TagU8» 
and  b^an  to  be  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  majo- 
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ntj  of  the  otker  Juntas.  Its  first  act  of  authority 
was  to  suratnon  round  it  all  the  organized  troops  in 
the  pronnce. 

The  news  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Tras-os-Mon- 
tes  and  the  Minho,  had  reached  Lisbon  in  an  indis- 
tinct, exaggerated,  and  half  fabulous  shape,  because, 
not  having  occupied  those  provinces,  the  French  were 
obliged  to  trust  to  official  reports  for  a  knowledge 
of  what  was  passing  in  them,  and  when  those  re- 
ports failed  them,  they  were  left  in  as  utter  ignorance 
of  every  thing  as  if  they  had  been  a  thousand  leagues 
horn   the  head  of  the  government.      It  was  not  so 
with  respect  to  Alemtejo,  where  a  residence  of  some 
months  had  established  various  kinds  of  connexion 
between  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants.     The  Duke 
of  Abrantes  was  informed  of  the  springing  up  and 
{NPOgress  of  this  new  hostile  force,  and  he  saw  at  once 
the  extent  of  the  danger.     If  it  were  allowed  to  ex- 
ist, a  day  would  come  when,  the  En^ish  having  land- 
ed to  the  north  of  the  Tagus,  the  French  would  be 
^nessed  at  once  on  both  banks  of  that  river.     The 
sole  reason  which  made  the  Spaniards  inflame  and 
direct  the  rising  of  Alemtejo,  was  to  bring  about  the 
prompt  deliverance  of  their  countrymeuj  who  were 
crowded  in  the  prison  ships.     It  was  necessary  to 
march  straightforward  and  boldly  to  Evora,  as  the 
arsenal  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  seat  of  its  go- 
vernment. In  consequence,  Loison  passed  the  Tagus, 
on  the  25th  of  July,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand 
men.     His  corps  was  composed  of  the  three  batta- 
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lions  of  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  light,  and  of  the 
Hanoverian  l^on,  of  the  fifty«eighth  and  fifty-ninth 
of  the  line,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  provisional  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  fcnrming  two  brigades  under  Ge- 
nerals Solignac  and  Margaron,  of  a  reserve  of  two 
battalions  of  grenadiers,  led  by  Major  -Saint  Claire, 
and  of  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  commanded  by  Co- 
lonel d'Aboville,  of  the  Artillery. 

The  Junta  of  Evora  raised  the  cry  of  alarm,  and 
summoned  to  its  aid  all  the  organized  troops  in  Alem- 
tejo.  Evora  is  the  third  city  in  Portugal.  Its  popula- 
tion, in  ordinary  times,  is  fifteen  thousand ;  but  it  now- 
contained  more  than  five  and  twenty  thousand,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of  men  that  had 
flocked  in  from  the  villages,  to  take  part  in  the  com- 
mon defence.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  last  rami- 
fications of  the  Serra  d'Ossa,  which  is  an  aggrega- 
tion of  the  highest  points  whence  the  waters  flow,  in 
opposite  directions,  towards  the  Ouadiana,  the  Sal- 
dao,  and  the  Tagus.  It  was  inhabited  of  old  by  the 
Romans,  who  have  left  there  some  monuments  of 
their  greatness.  The  walls  with  which  it  was  en- 
dosed  by  Sertorius  fell  into  complete  ruin  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  were  replaced  by  a  bas- 
tioned  envdope,  the  construction  of  the  French  en- 
gineer Allain  Mallet.  Since  the  ancient  wars  with 
Spain,  these  works  had  ceased  to  be  kept  up,  so  that 
in  many  places  the  parapet  was  obliterated,  and  in 
others  the  masonry  had  fallen  down.  The  prindpal 
breaches  were  hastily  cleared  and  entrenched.     Of 
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ibe  five  city  gates,  £bur  were  stopped  up  by  barri- 
cades made  of  eaxth  and  stones. 

The  corps  of  Loison,  marching  in  the  heat  of  the 
dog-days  through  the  sandy  plains  on  the  left  bank  ' 
of  the  Tagus,  advanced  but  slowly.  It  proceeded 
♦  on  the  26th  to  Pegoens,  on  the  27th  to  Vendas  No- 
vas, on  the  28th  to  Montemor-Novo.  At  the  latter 
place,  its  advanced  guard  fell  in  with  a  detachment 
of  fifteen  hundred  Portuguese,  stationed  there  to 
watch  the  French  movements,  and  which  fell  back 
in  disorder  on  the  main  body,  after  having  lost  a 
hundred  men.  At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
the  French  were  seen  ready  to  rush  upon  Evora. 

At  that  very  moment  the  Spanish  corps  from  Je- 
rumenha,  three  thousand  strong,  arrived  in  that  city ; 
it  consisted  of  the  foreign  l^on,  a  battalion  of  pro- 
TDidal  greoadi^s,  and  a  battalion  of  newly  raised 
diasseurs.  The  hussar  raiment  of  Maria  Louisa, 
and  two  batteries  of  cannon,  the  one  served  by  foot  . 
artillery-men,  the  other  by  horse  artillery-men,  had 
marched  in  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  volun- 
fceers  of  Estr^moz,  some  j^toons  of  the  regiments 
of  infantry  and  militia,  and  the  Miquelets  of  Villa 
Vi^oza,  were  the  only  troops  which  had  time  to 
obey  the  summons  of  the  Junta.  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  together,  with  what  was  already  at  Evora, 
they  constituted  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,  not 
including  the  disorderly  mass  of  those  who  were 
come  to  fight,  though  they  did  not  belong  to  any 
of  the  regular  c(»ps. 
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The  Portuguese  general,  Leite,  and  the  Spanish 
eolond,  Moretti,  ranged  their  little  armj  in  battle  on 
the  heights^  eight  hundred  fathoms  in  front  of  the 
city,  from  the  mill  of  Saint  Benedict,  across  the 
eminence  of  Saint  Caetan^  as  far  as  the  quinta  dos 
cucos^  near  the  old  ruined  castle  of  Evora.  This 
position  was  defended  by  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and 
two  howitzers.  The  principal  force  of  the  infentry 
was  established  on  the  right.  The  SpaniA  foreign 
legion  was  formed,  as  a  reserve,  behind  the  centre. 
In  the  rear  of  the  left  was  drawn  up  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  cavalry;  this  was  almost  entirely 
composed  of  officers. 

•  About  deven  o'clock,  the  Hispano-Portuguese 
artiUery  and  sharp-shooters  opened  thdr  fire,  which 
was  replied  to  by  the  artillery  and  sharp-diooters 
of  the  French.  General  Loison  reconnoitred  the 
position,  and  instantly  adopted  the  only  manoeuvre 
which  could  be  serviceable  agaii33t  the  kind  of  ene- 
my whom  he  had  to  encounter.  He  sent  towards 
the  right  hb  first  brigade,  entering  Oenieral  Solig* 
nacto  pass  beyond  the  enemy's  fiank,  turn  round 
the  dty  on  the  south  side,  keeping  close  to  it,  and 
extend  as  far  as  the  Estremoz  road.  From  his  left, 
he  pushed  forward  the  fifty-eighth  of  M ai|;aron's 
brigade  on  the  road  of  Arrayolos,  directing  the 
cavalry  to  move  onward  till  it  joined  Solignac's 
brigade. 

The  movement  bdng  commenced,  the  dghty^ 
sixth  regiment  was  formed  in  column,  and  supported 
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at  a  (&taoce  by  th^  resenre,  led  at  the  charging 
^i|H  by  its  colonel,  Lacroix,  against  the  ceoire  ofi. 
the  enemy  s  line.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Portu- 
guese iaS&Bttj,  composed  of  soldiers  collected  within 
a  few  days,  immediately  dispersed.  The  ^Mmidn 
and  Portuguese  cavalry  took  fli^t,  without  having 
struct  a  blow,  and  Leite,  the  general-in-chief,  fled 
into  Spain  aloi^  with  it.  Seven  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken  on  the  field  of  battle.*  The  fiive  otb«B 
ware  conveyed  to  the  city  by  the  Spanish  infaa- 
Hj,  which,  led  by  Moretti,  its  cokmel,  and  by  Major 
Don  Antonio  Muria  Gallejo,  of  the  fordgn  legion, 
made  a  better  resistance  than  the  rest. 

Evora,  however,  still  remained  to  be  taken.  Co- 
lonel Antonio  Lobo  rallied  the  fragments  of  the 
Pwtugnese  infantry,  and  pla<^  cannon  in  batteiy 
to  defiend  tiie  Rocio-gate,  the  only  one  which  was 
not  walled  up.  The  ramparts  were  covered  with 
nunks,  citi^ns,  and  peasants,  who  utt^^  loud  yells> 
embarrassed  each  other  with  their  pikes,  and  fired 
murtcets  at  the  French.  The  Spaniards,  drawn  iip 
in  mass  in  the  streets,  encouraged  by  their  presence 
this  multitude  of  madmen.  It  was  soon  attacked, 
hand  to  hand,  by  General  Solignac,  on  the  side  of 
the  (4^  castle^  and  on  the  fronts  of  Elvas  by  Gene- 
ral Mai^aron,  who  followed  the  course  of  the  Roman 
aqpiedact.  The  soldiers  pressed  forward  in  the 
badly  repaired  breaches.  Some  stuck  their  bayo- 
nets into  the  walls,  to  serve  as  ladders.  Others  got 
\  the  city  through  drains  and  old  posterns.    Lieu- 
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tenant  %)inola,  of  the  engineers,  a  native  of  Grenoa, 
and  an  officer  of  General  Solignac's  staff,  were  killed 
in  the  attack ;  DescragnoUes,  another  aid-de-camp  of 
that  general,  was  wounded  while  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valour.  The  assailants  were  quickly  engaged 
in  dose  combat  with  the  Spaniards,  while  the  Por- 
tuguese fired  on  them  from  the  ramparts,  steeples, 
windows,  gates,  roofs,  and  houses.  General  Loison 
was  obliged  to  break  open  with  cannon-shot,  and  to 
remove  by  men's  labour,  the  barricades  of  the  gates, 
in  order  that  he  might  send  columns  into  the  city^  to 
support  the  brave  men  who  had  effected  an  entrance. 
The  Portuguese  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery.  Do* 
mingos  Grallejo,  was  made  prisoner.  A  great  num- 
ber of  Spaniards  escaped,  who  were  aUe  to  readi 
the  Estremoz  road,  before  the  French  dragoons 
could  arrive  there.  The  Portuguese  wei^  not  so 
lucky.  They  lost  more  than  two  thousand  men  on 
the  field  of  battle,  on  the  ramparts,  and,  especially, 
in  the  streets  of  Evora.  The  pillage  and  slaughter 
lasted  several  hours ;  at  length,  the  archbishop, 
Father  Manuel  do  Cenacolo  Villas  Boas,  obtained 
mercy  from  the  victor.  After  severely  reproach* 
ing  this  prelate  with  the  dreadful  consequences 
of  a  revolt  which  his  episcopal  character  had 
authorised  and  sanctioned,  General  Loison  entrust* 
ed  him  with  the  administration  of  the  city.  TTiis 
day,  so  bloody  to  the  insurgents,  cost  the  French 
a  hundred  men  killed,  and  twice  that  number 
wounded. 
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The  sacking  of  Evora  rang  throughout  Lisbon ; 
great  and  smalls  rich  and  poor,  all  were  associated 
with  the  insurrection  bj  their  feelings  and  wishes, 
while  waking  to  bear  a  part  in  it  in  arms.  This 
hostile  disposition  was  heightened  by  the  still  increas- 
ing distress.  Those  inhabitants  ?jfho  were  in  easy 
circumstances  emigrated  in  crowds  to  the  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  which  were  no  longer  contaminat- 
ed bj  the  presence  of  £Dreigners.  Lisbon  resem- 
bled a  desert ;  no  more  luxury,  no  more  carriages, 
no  more  bustle  in  the  streets.  The  disturbances  in 
the  provinces  had  raised  the  price  of  provisions  in 
the  meti3lf)olis ;  orden  were  no  longer  given  to  the 
woriunen.  The  landed  proprietors  had  ceased  to 
receive  their  rents,  and  the  peojde  in  office  their 
salaries.  All  who  formerly  drew  their  means  of 
existence  from  the  court,  from  the  fidalgos,  frcHn  the 
dargy,  and  from  the  commercial  classes,  all  these 
were  reduced  to  askjfor  alms :  these  were  more  than 
twenty  thonsand.  The  French  authorities  tried  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  emigration,  which  was  far  more 
active  and  contagious  than  the  emigration  to  BrazU 
was,  wh^a  Junot  first  occupied  Portugal.  Persons 
were  forbidden  to  quit  Lisbon  without  a  passport ;  as 
if  it  were  posrible  to  keep  the  inhabitants  imprison- 
ed ki  an  inunense  city,  which  has  neither  waUs  nor 
gates,  and  of  which  the  ooitskirts  are  scattered  over 
tSie  mountains  and  valleys,  without  its  being  possible 
tc^discover  where  the  country  begins,  and  where  Lis- 
bon'endi.    These  emigrants,  as  had  been  done  with 
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respect  to  the  first,  were  summoned  to  return  by  a 
particular  day ;  in  default  of  which,  their  property 
would  be  confiscated,  and  their  relatiims  impriwHied  ; 
they  and  their  relations  laughed  at  Junot's  decree, 
being  thoroughly  convinced  that,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  allqted  term,  their  native  land  would 
be  delivered.    The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
country  were  ordered  to  give  up  all  arms  in  their 
possession  ;  and  this  tardy  disarming,  which  was  ne- 
ver effected  except   in  Lisbon  and  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  brought  into  the  arsenal  a  few  hundred 
fowling  pieces,  while  thousands  of  muskets  had  been 
n^lected  and  abandoned  in  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  insui^nts.     The  usual  bonfires  and  crack- 
ers before  the  churches  on  the  eve  of  great  festivals, 
were  prohibited;  and  this  prohibitioii  caused  it  to 
be*  reported,  over  and  over  again,  in  every  house, 
what  numerous  crackers,  and  what  splendid  bonfires 
had  celebrated  the  restoration,  at  Oporto,  at  C!oim- 
bra,  and  in  Algarve.    The  Lisbon  oflkial  gazette 
was  filled  with  accounts  of  the  reinforcements  which 
had  entered  Spain  by  the  way  of  Bayonne  and  Qt- 
talonia,  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Lannes,  who 
was  well  known  to  the  Portuguese.     They  were 
told  of  the  victories  gained  by  the  Frendi  at  Sar- 
ragossa,  Valencia,  and  Cordova.    They  readied,  with 
the  Spanish  gazettes,  that  Sarragossa  held  out ;  that 
Moncey  had  failed  before  Valencia;  that  Dupoot 
and  his  army  were  prisoners  of  war ;  and  that  the 
same  fate  would  befiEd  Junot  and  the  army  of  Portia- 
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gal,  before  the  French  reinforcements  would  have 
time  to  cross  the  Pyrenees. 

P(qyular  passions  do  not  long  rest  satkfied  witii) 
wishes  and  hopes.  After  the  firaitless  attempt  o£ 
the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi»  nmaj  efforts  were 
made  to  inflame  the  population.  On  Sunday, 
the  S4th  of  July,  at  the  moment  when  the  fiuthful 
were  onning  out  from  mass,  a  madman  showed 
hiaiself  at  tiie  door  of  one  of  the  principal  churches, 
armed  with  a  i»ke,  whidi  was  ornamented  witii  blue 
and  red  ribands^and  Imving  round  hia  hat  the  words, 
Vwa  0  Portugal!  Viva  o  Principe  Regente  nosso 
Set^kor!  A  French  patrol,  happening  to  pass  by, 
diq)er8ed  the  crowd,  and  seized  the  man  who 
had. collected  it  t<^;ether.  It  was  discovered  that 
he  had  been  dressed  and  put  forward  in  tliis 
manner,  to  produce  a  manifestation  of  puhUc  opi- 
nion :  he  was  tried  by  a  military  commission  and 
shot* 

On  the  same  day,  there  was  found,  upon  the  high 
altar  of  the  patriarchal  church,  an  e^,  on  the  shell 
of  which  there  was  very  distinctly  written*,  in  strong 
coltfor,  Mora  o$  France^os.  This  prophetic  egg  was 
taken  to  the  head-quarters.  The  Duke  of  Abrantes 
ordered  a  great  number  of  ^gs  to  be  brought  before 
the  Portuguese.  On  the  shell  of  each  of  them  was 
traced,  with  greasy  nuitter,  the  inscription  Vive 
FEmpereur !  These  egg^  wa*e  then  dipped  intQ  an 
add.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  inscrip- 
tions were  vtsiUe,  in  strong  colour,  on  all  the  shells, 
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as  on  the  patriarchal  efg.  The  greatest  pnUiQ^ 
was  given  to  this  counter-imnaoke.  The  eggs  wore 
conspicuously  placed  oa  the  high  iters  of  i4l  the 
churches  ia  Lisbcm. 

It  was  less  easy  for  the  French  to  refute  the  ir- 
ritatiiig  proclamationsi  which,  in  qitte  of  aH  their 
▼igilauce,  were  posted  up  etrery  night,  in  twenty 
parts  of  the  city.  But,  to  deaden  the  iannediate 
eflecl  of  them,  the  6enend»in<4Jn6f  calculated,  and 
with  reason,  upon  an  occult  influence,  whkh  waa 
placed:  out  of  the  sqshere  of  acAm  of  his  own  police. 
After  the  French  had  obliterated  the  govemmeat, 
the  enttgns,  and  almost  the  name,  of  Portugal,  there 
was  formed  at  Lisbon,  by  the  exertions  of  the  ao» 
tire  octogenarian  Jos6  de  Scabra,  an  association,  the 
membtt^  of  which  bound  themselTCs  to  each  other 
by  oatii,  to  employ  theb  united  efforts  to  restore  the 
country,  and  to  replace  the  fiunily  of  Braganza  on 
the  throne.  All  that  remained  at  Lisbon  of  opulent 
fidalgos,  of  officers  of  superior  rank,  and  of  emaaent 
individuals  of  the  regular  and  secular  dergy,  eagerly 
entered  into  it.  There  aiso  joined  it  some  c^Bcera 
of  the  police  guard,  merchante,  anderen  Portugnese, 
whom  their  functions  connected  with  the  gorera*' 
ment  of  General  Junot.  The  society  became  sa  nur 
merous,  that  it  was  obfiged  to  concentrate  itsdf,  and 
to  place  itself  under  the  management  of  a  camuitietf 
which  was  called  the  Conservative  Ckmncil  of  Lis^ 
bon.  The  title  alone  indicated  padfic  con^iratora. 
The  committee  began  by  opening  a  conrespandance 
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with  the  Eogttth  squadren,  with  the  Bxiaabm  squa- 
dron, with  the  kaden  <tf  the  Spanish  troops,  and 
subsequently,  with  the  due&  of  the  Portuguese  in- 
surrection in  the  provinces.  Those  daring  pr<^|6Cts^ 
which  burst  forth  erery  day  among  mas  in-patient 
of  a  linreign  yoke,  and  those  calmer  combinations, 
wlddi  are  justified  by  the  disposition  of  the  country, 
came  equally  imder  the  consideration  of  the  eras- 
mittee ;  and  the  comniittee  never  fftilied  to  thwart 
whatever  it  had  not  originated,  and  to  employ  the 
partial  conspiracies  in  the  general  conspiraqr  which 
it  claimed  the  right  of  diiecting.  Thia  general  con- 
sjdracy  meanwhile,  bold  in  words  and  timid  in  ac^ 
tions,  still  went  on  under  the  eye,  and  sometimes 
under  the  invisible  influence,  of  the  French  general. 
It  proceeded  slowly  and  cautiously ;  in  a  word,  in 
a  manner  suited  to  ridi  and  influential  men,  deter- 
mined, sooner  or  later,  to  accomplish  their  purpose^ 
and  without  risking  their  p^rsoM  or  their  properlgr. 
It  was  now  impossible  to  reckon  upon  the  asaiat- 
ance,  or  even  the  neutrality,  of  the  smallest  fraction 
of  the  Fmrtuguese  nation.  Some  eedesiastics  of 
Beja,  Leirn,  and  Eivora,  who,  fulfilling  their  sub* 
Hme  mdnistiy  of  peaos,  had  interposed  between  the 
victors  and  the  vanquidied,  and,  with  the  view  of 
stopptag  the  efiiMBon  of  Uood,  had  for  a  moment 
accepted  puUic  fonctions  from  the  French  generals, 
had  by  that  very  step  incurred  suspidoo ;  and  the 
req>ect  which  is  paid  to  the  episcopal  character,  did 
not,  at  a  subsequent  period,  prevent  the  Archbishop 
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of  Evora  from  being  imprisoned  by  oider  of  a  sub^ 
(ordinate  Junta.  The  paUic  hatred  was,  of  course, 
stiU  more  strongly  directed  against  such  Portuguese 
as  had  committed  themsehres  by  remaining  too  per- 
severin^y  attached  to  the  government  and  per- 
son of  the  Duke  of  Abrantes.  The  merchants  of 
the  French  fectory,  which  had  been  so  long  estar 
bUshed  at  Lisbon,  had  reason  to  fear  that  they 
should  at  length  suffer  by  the  same  catastrophes 
which,  in  the  Spanish  cities,  had  overwhelmed  their 
fiellow-conntrymen,  who  were  in  the  same  situation. 
Some  of  them  joined  those  whom  commercial  spe- 
culationft  bad  brought  hither  with  the  army,  and 
fiirmed,  as  guards  to  the  General-in-chief,  a  fine 
company  of  horse  volunteers,  of  which  Bastiat,  a 
Bayonne  merchant,  was  made  captain. 

The  garrison  of  Lisbon  was  a  model  of  order  and 
discipline.  The  general-officej*s  let  no  opportunity 
pass  of  showing  it  to  the  people.  It  was  frequently 
exercmed  in  firing,  in  the  Campo  d'Ourique,  the  spot 
where  it  was  usually  »sembled«  The  quiet  ot  the 
capital  was  secured,  as  long  as  it  contained  a  great 
number  of  troops.  Measures  were  resolved  on,  to 
obtain  the  same  degree  of  security,  in  case  the  army 
should  be  compelled  to  leave  no  more  than  one  or 
two  battalions  for  the  defence  o£  the  metropolis. 

Of  the  old  fortifications  of  Lisbon,  there  remains 
nothing  but  the  mined  and  shapeless  fronts  m  the 
side  of  Alcantara,  and  an  antique  castle  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Mo^rs* 
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Castle^  because  it  was  btdlt  during  the  period  df 
their  domination.  It  crowns  the  sHOimit  c(  the 
highest  of  the  seven  hills,  on  which,  like  ancient 
Rome,  this  city  is  seated.  Its  wall  of  masonry, 
thick  and  not  terraced,  is  flanked  only  by  salient 
towers.  Its  cannon  closely  overlook  and  plunge 
down  on  the  most  populous  streets  and  squares. 
The  French  put  it  into  a  defensible  state.  Seve- 
ral houses,  which  were  built  against  the  waU,  were 
pulled  down.  Thither  were  conve/ed  a  supply  df 
water,  a  hundred  thousand  rations  of  biscuit,  and 
the  arms,  which,  firom  time  immemorial,  had  never 
been  out  of  the  arsenal.  Cannon  and  mortars  were 
also  sent  into  the  castle.  The  terrified  Portuguese 
imagined  that  a  shower  of  bombs  was  about  to  be 
poured  down  upon  their  dwellings. 

General  Junot  had  also  an  idea  of  estaUishing  an 
entrenched  camp  on  the  bare  eminence  which,  ia  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  stretches  from  the  convent 
of  Gra^a,  towards  Nossa  Senhora  do  Monte.  It  was 
a  mere  flitting  idea,  such  as  occurs  to  a  penetrating 
but  indolent  mind.  In  fact,  his  foresight  never  con- 
tem|)lated  the  plan  of  a  methodical  campaign  in  the 
interior,  and  on  the  land  frontier  of  Portugal,  such  as 
he  might  one  day  be  under  the  necessity  of  making, 
either  to  wait  for  reinforcements,  or  to  retreat  into 
(^in.  That  campaign  would  have  been  possible, 
and  even  easy,  had  provisions  and  ammunition  been 
stored  beforehand  in  the  fortresses  of  Alemtejo,  and 
esfKcially  in  Alnrantes,  which  its  admirable  position 
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behind  the  Zezere,  aid  goardiDg  both  banks  of  the 
Tagua,  pointa  out  as  the  commanding  fortress  of 
Portugal.  But,  according  to  the  generaUy-received 
ideas,  Portugal  was  in  LisboD,  aad  Lisbon  was  in 
itself  the  whole  of  Portugal  To  see  the  wcnrks  un« 
dertaken  since  the  arrival  of  the  French,  and  which 
were  still  continued,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  they  could  not  be  attacked  but  by  fleets,  and 
that  the  river  was  the  only  road  by  which  they  could 
be  reached.  The  moment,  however,  was  at  hand, 
when  the  fiite  of  the  country  was  to  be  decided  on 
another  field  of  battle. 

The  army  was  very  far  from  dreading  that  com- 
bat ;  it  was  confident  in  its  leader,  and  careless  {^ 
the  future.  The  conscripts  had  become  inured  to 
war  by  their  rapid  campaigns  against  the  insurgents. 
These  insurgents,  even  had  there  been  two  hundred 
thoniand  of  them,  would  never  have  been  sufilcient 
to  overcome  the  twenty  thousand  French  soldiers  of 
Juaot  This  the  Portuguese  knew,  and  their  ear^ 
nest  and  constant  prayers  invoked  an  army  of  libera- 
tors. From  the  summits  of  all  the  promontories,  at 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  they  were  seen  casting  their 
eager  glances  over  the  immtnnty  of  the  ocean.  At 
last,  on  the  29th  of  July,  there  arrived  in  Mondq;o 
Bay  a  numerous  fleet  of  traosporta,  the  signals  and 
manoeuvres  of  which  seemed  to  incficate  that  it  was 
preparing  to  effect  a  landing.  On  board  of  that  fleet 
was  an  English  army. 
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The  campaign  which  we  are  about  to  narrate 
lasted  bat  twenty  days.,  It  was  not  distinguished^ 
among  the  others  by  the  splendour  of  the  military 
events,  and  still  less  by  the  number  of  soldiers  which 
were  brought  into  action ;  it  will,  nevertheless,  be 
for  ever  memorable,  as  marking  the  commence- 
m«3t  of  a  new  and  more  animated  struggle  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  For  fifteen  years  the 
Cabinet  of  St  James's  had  ceased  to  send  its  armies 
to  carry  on  a  regular  war  iqpon  the  Continent.  Re^- 
serving  the  English  sddiers  for  expeditions  imme- 
diatety  connected  with  the  employment  of  its  naval 
forces,  it  attacked  France  only  by  means  of  the 
wars  and  conspiracies  which  it  hired  against  her. 
There  would  have  been  nothing  to  induce  it  to 
change  this  system  of  policy,  had  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  peaceably  accepted  the  yoke  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1807f  a  corps  of  six 
thousand  men,  under  the  orders  of  Major-general 
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Brent  Spencer,  was  assembled  at  Portsmouth,  for 
the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the  Ei^sh  armjr  in 
Siqlj,  which  had  been  weakened  by  the  recent 
expedition  to  Alexandria.  It  was  intended  also  to 
■take  use  of  it  in  seidng  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Russian  fleets,  which  were  in  the  Tagus.  But  the 
departure  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  Brazil,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  French  at  Lisbon,  caused  this 
scheme  to  be  abandoned.  Spencer's  corps  proceeded 
to  Gibraltar. 

This  was  ad  in(mnediirt£  station  betwe^a  Sidlyf 
the  first  object  of  tha  expedition^  and  Pcnlugal,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Other  Fr»ch  troops 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  inundated  the  Peninsula. 
The  CaUnet  of  St  James's  Was  far  firom  anticipating 
the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards.  For  a  moment, 
the  corps  of  Spencer  was  destined  taciq^ure  Oeuta 
aad  the  other  presidencies  on  the  African  coast 
At  the  same  time,  embarkations  of  troops  were 
making  in  the  British  pvts,  with  the  intention  of 
sending  them  to  Spanish  America.  The  Enj^ 
had  to  avenge  the  insult  which  they  had  recdved 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  It  was  also  of  consequence  to 
them  to  deprive  Spain  of  the  asastaace  ci  her  co- 
lonies, as  soon  as  Spain  had  foUen  under  the  unli- 
mited power  of  France. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  English  squadrons  invest- 
ed the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Admlnd  Sir  CSiaries 
Cotton,  ^ho  was  charged  with  the  Uockade  of  the 
Portuguese  coast,  k^t  always  in  oght  d  IMxfQt 
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mad  dispatched  ligfat  vessels  to  cniiae  at  the  mouths 
of  Ibe  Douro  and  the  Mond^o,  between  the  Bar- 
lings and  P^iiche^  off  Pombal  and  fSinh^  and  along 
tke  shoKs  of  Algarve.  His  special  mission  wa^ 
to  rouse  the  conntry,  and  this  he  accomidished  by^ 
his  secret  correspondence  and  his  proclamations. 
Barly  in  the  month  of  Jnne,  1808,  the  discontent 
of  the  Portuguese  appearing  to  be  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  into  a  general  rising  against  the  French 
armj,  Admiral  Cotton  sent  for  the  corps  of  l^pencert 
that,  in  concert  with  him,  it  might  carrj  by  a  sud* 
den  attack  the  forts  on  the  Tagus,  and  the  city  of 
Lidbon,  which  he  supposed  to  be  stripped  of  trootps. 
Spencer  arrived  a  few  days  after  the  rising  which 
was  attempted  during  the  procession  of  Corpus 
Ohristi.  Finding  that  the  French  were  numerous 
and  watehful,  he  returned  to  Gibraltar. 

Spain  was  then  awakening  from  its  long  slumber. 
We  have  seen,  in  the  fourth  book,  with  what  sym* 
pathetic  effervescence  its  first  efforts  against  the 
French  were  applauded  at  London,  and  with  what 
profusion  arms  and  money  were  supplied.  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  Hew  Dalrympk,  who  command- 
ed at  Gibraltar,  despatehed  the  corps  of  Major- 
general  Spencer  to  Cadiz,  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Junta  of  Seville.  Another  corps^  of  nine 
thousand  iMn,  was  hastily  assembled  at  Coi^  in 
Ireland,  intended,  according  to  drcumstimces,  either 
to  secoikl  the  exertions  of  the  Spaniards,  or  to  at- 
tack ibt  French  in  the  Tagus. 
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The  command  of  this  coips  was  entrusted  to  Sir 
Arthur  Welledlejr,  the  same  who  has  since  been 
cafled  Lord  Wellington.  He  was  forty  years  of 
age,  and  of  a  robust  frame.  He  was  known  in  Ml 
own  country  as  a  man  of  resolution,  who  had  been 
used  to  war  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  Indian  cam- 
paigns, while  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
was  Oovemor-^neral.  He  had  been  promoted, 
about  two  months  before,  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
general,  after  the  short  campaign  of  Copenhagen,  in 
which  he  had  ijiktinguished  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  brigade.  In  his  capacity  of  Irish  Secretary  of 
State,  Sir  Arthur  formed  a  part  of  the  ministry. 
He  belonged,  by  the  violence  of  his  political  prind- 
{des,  to  the  system  of  government  of  Pitt,  continued 
and  exaggerated  by  that  statesman's  successors,  Per- 
ceval and  Castlereagh. 

The  nine  thousand  men  embarked  at  Cork  put 
to  sea  on  the  12th  of  July.  On  the  20th,  they 
were  off  Corunna.  The  army  of  Gralicia  had  re- 
cently been  defeated  at  Bio  Seco ;  yet  the  Junta  of 
Corunna  declared  to  General  Wellesley,  that  it  did 
not  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  an  English 
army.  It  advised  him  to  land  in  Portugal,  and 
drive  the  French  out  of  that  kingdom.  Sir  Arthur 
continued  his  voyage.  He  shortened  sail  off  Oporto, 
and  had  a  conference  there,  with  the  bishop  and  the 
lea£ng  men  of  the  country,  who  promised  to  second 
the  British  troops  by  the  co-operation  of  a  Portu- 
guese army,  and,  besides,  to  supply  him  abundantly 
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with  pToviskms  and  the  means  of  conveyance.  He, 
thefrfore,  gave  orders  to  the  convoy  to  stop  at  Uie 
mouth  gI  the  MOndego.  This  point  of  disembaika^ 
tion,  the  most  suitable,  both  as  regarded  the  good- 
mw  of  the  anchorage  and  the  military  operations 
which  were  to  ensue,  was  suggested  by  Sir  Charles 
Cotton,  whose  fcmthought  had  led  him  to  occupy, 
with  a  garrison  of  marines,  the  fort  of  Figueira, 
which  commands  the  bay.  Sir  Arthur  proceeded 
to  the  bar  of  Lisbon,  to  concert  his  measures  with 
the  Admiral.  From  thence  he  sent  orders  to  Gene- 
ral Spencer,  to  sail  to  Figueira,  where,  on  the  80th 
of  July,  he  himself  rejoined  his  convoy,  which  had 
arrived  on  the  preceding  evening. 

Important  despatches  had  just  been  received  from 
Ei^^nd.  Whenever  fi'esh  intelligence  arrived  from 
Spain,  a  fresh  explosion  of  enthusiasm  took  place 
in  London.  The  British  cabinet  perceived  that  it 
had  not  yet  expeditions  eoough  to  satisfy  the  public 
feding,  which  was  in  unison  with  the  solid  interests 
of  the  country.  The  co-operation  of  the  active 
forces  g£  England  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
growing  and  unhoped-for  energy  of  the  Spanbh 
nation.  It  resolved,  therefore,  to  send  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Peninsula  aU  the  disposable  ti;oops 
which  were  on  the  territory,  or  in  .the  ports  of 
England ;  namely,  eight  battalions  assembled  at 
Ramsgate,  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-general 
Anstruther,  and  five  which  General  Acland  com- 
manded at  Harwich :  eleven  thousand  men,  who 
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were  on  their  way  home  from  the  Baltic,  kd  by  Sir 
John  Moore,  received  the  same  destination.  TiMSt 
forces,  joined  to  the  two  aipeditions  which  had 
abeady  sailed,  and  some  battalions  expected  fimn 
Oibndtar  and  Madeira,  would  form  a  total  of  thiiPlgr* 
three  thousand  men,  including  the  artillery  and 
eighteen  hundred  cavalry.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
being  the  junior  lieutenant-general  on  the  army  list, 
could  not  retain  the  command  in  duef.  This  was 
given  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who^  in  his  gover»- 
ment  of  Gibraltar,  had  been  on  exceedingly  good 
terms  with  the  g^panish  authorities.  Lievtenant- 
general  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  one  of  ihe  leaders  of 
the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Ostend  in  1798,  was 
sent  firom  England  to  act  as  second  in  command. 

On  the  point  of  being  only  the  third  in  rank, 
after  having  embaiiLed  at  Cork  as  General^in«due( 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  hastened  to  land  the  troops 
on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Moodego.  The 
westeriy  gales,  the  swell  of  the  sea,  the  steepness  of 
the  coast  to  the  North  near  Boarcos,  the  shoals  to 
the  South  near  Lavoos,  aU  ran  counter  to  the  im- 
patience of  the  General.  The  disembarkation  was 
tedious,  and  cost  the  lives  of  several  English  sailors 
and  soldiers.  While  it  was  executingv  the  Portu- 
guese army,  commanded  by  Bemardin  Freire,  ar- 
rived at  Ckmnbra,  to  the  number  (ji  seven  thousand 
in&ntry  and  six  hundred  cavalry.  This  was  the 
whole  amount  of  organised  troops  that  had  been 
produced  in  six  weeks,  by  the  insurrection  of  the 
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QortJmrb  prorince^i  aii<)  the  efiortt  of  the  Supreme 

Junta  ^ Opomip.    ^ymM  Hbm^  9oU&&cs  the  great* 

est  jiart  bad  qo  muaketo;  tbese   were,   honreverf 

suppliied  hj  Sir  Arthur  WdUtesIey.    In  a  eonfer- 

eMoe  which  the  SngUsh  geDeml  bad  with  the  For- 

tagueae  geueralSj  on  the  7th,  at  Montemor-o-Vcdbo, 

it  was  decided,  tb*t  tbQ  Iwgk  armies  should  march 

straight  on  Liibon,  while  a  cwps,  formed  of  the 

soldiers  and  militia  of  Tra9-o9*Montea  and  Behra, 

Qommanded  by  M^jor-general  Manuel  Pinto  Bac^- 

lar,  should  march,  by  Viseu  and  Castello  Franco, 

towards  Abrantes,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 

Frendi,  ia  case  they  should  endeavour  to  retire  inlo 

fiftm  by  that  roiKte;  for  among  the  instructions 

given  to  Sir  Arthur  WeUealey,  bis  gqvemment  had 

recommended  to  him,  in  the  event  of  his  landing  in 

Portugal  not  only  to  drive  the  French  from  lasbcHot, 

but  also  to  cut  off  their  retreat  into  Spain^ 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  corps  of  General 
S^nencer  had  readied  MondegoBay,  and  as  soon  aa  it 
had  effected  its  landing  at  Lavoo^  the  English  army 
b^an  its  march,  on  the  9th  of  August ;  it  consist- 
ed  of  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  in&ntry,  two 
hundred  hcrse^  and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery.  It 
had  an  abundance  of  cartrii^es  for  the  infEUitry,  and 
seventeen  days'  bread,  namely  three  days  in  the  sol- 
diers'km^isBcks,  and  the  rest  carried  on  mules.  The 
troops  arrived  on  the  IQth  and  11th  at  Leiria;  the 
Porti^ese  army  reached  thitf;  place  on  the  12th, 
coming  firom  Coimbra,  by  the  route  of  Pombal. 
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Crowds  of  peasants  flocked  from  the  neighbouring 
villages,  to  satisfy  themselves  with  their  own  eyes 
that  the  English  were  really  come,  and  to  greet 
them  with  affectionate  acclamations.     The  enthu- 
siasm spread  rapidly  to  Lisbon.     The  greatest  part 
of  the  legion  of  police,  which  had  hitherto  continued 
faithful  to  the  French,  now  passed  over  to  the  insur- 
gents.    The  proclamations  of  General  Wefledey  and 
Admiral  Cotton  were  widely  distributed,  and  were 
read  with  avidity.     For  Portugal  it  was  the  day  of 
deliverance,  and  for  the  French  the  signal  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe.  It  had  already  commenced  in  Spain.  The 
victory  gained  at  Rio  Seco,  on  the  14th,  by  Marshal 
Bessi^res,  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning  to  revive 
their  hopes.    But  the  defeat  and  capitulation  of  Ge- 
neral Dupont  at  Andujar  were  previously  known ; 
and  that  well  ascertained  disaster,  of  which  no  doubt 
could  be  entertainqjd9  absorbed  the  insignificant  ad- 
vantages which  might  result  from  the  victory.     The 
Duke  of  Abrantes  soon  learned  that  King  Joseph 
had  been  obliged  to  aband(Hi  Madrid,  a  few  days  af- 
ter having  made  his  royal  entrance  into  it,  and  that 
the  Emperor's  army  was  retreating  on  the  Ebro. 
Thus,  twenty  thousand  French  were  about  to  be  as- 
sailed by  the  whole  Portuguese  nation,  by  fleets,  by. 
armies,  by  foiuteen  thousand  English,  whom  twenty 
thousand  more  were  to  follow ;  and  if  they  endea- 
voured to  join  such  of  their  comrades  as  were  near- 
est to  them,  they  had  to  march  two  hundred  leagues 
through  an  enemy's  country,  to  cross  broad  chains 
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of  mountains  and  wide  riyers,  fmd  to  %fat  with  vie* 
torions  armies.  The  ten  thousand  Greeks  of  Xeno- 
phon  were  in  a  less  difficult  situation,  when,  closely 
pursued  by  the  hosts  of  the  great  King,  they  strove 
to  return  to  their  native  land  through  the  territcnriei 
of  ^the  barbarians. 

An  especial  duty  was  imposed  on  the  French  army 
by  the  opinion  which  it  had  itself  formed.  The  Oe- 
neral-in-chief  was  accustomed  to  consider  £iisboiit 
and  the  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  as  a  deposit,  which  must 
not  be  abandoned  without  having  previously  tried 
the  chance  of  a  battle.  Though  the  Emperor  had 
not  given  any  positive  orders  on  this  subject,  either 
before  or  since  the  disturbances  in  Spain,  the  Gene- 
ral looked  upon  himself  as  i*e8ponsible  to  him  for 
this  deposit.  Had  any  one  proposed  to  evacuate 
Portugal,  while  there  existed  the  slightest  probabi- 
lity of  reaching  the  Ebro  without  sustaining  a  con- 
siderable loss,  the  proposal  would  have  been  scouted 
by  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  army.  Preparations 
were  made  to  march  against  the  enemy,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  jgiving  battle. 

The  French  army  was  not  concentrated.  General 
Loison  was  traversing  Alemtejo,  and  receiving  there 
the  submission  of  the  towns  which  had  been  terri- 
fied by  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
at  Evora.  Thinking  that  the  terror  might  have  ex- 
tended to  Badajoz,  he  sent  Major  Theron,  with  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  and  two  battalions  of  infantry, 
to  that  place,  to  demand  the  French  officers  who 
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were  detained  there.  The  Governor  replied,  diat 
the  fury  of  the  people  would  not  allow  him  to  give 
them  up.  Steps  were  taking  to  throw  in  some 
bombs,  to  cool  this  furious  population,  when  news 
arrived  that  the  English  were  landed.  **  Hurry  to 
Abrantes,**  wrote  the  General-in-chief  to  General 
Loison ;  *'  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Give  up 
all  your  plans,  even  if  you  should  be  sure  of  redu- 
cing Badajoz."  Loison,  in  consequence,  hastened 
to  complete  the  victualling  of  Elvas,  the  command 
in  which  was  given  to  Girod  de  Novillars,  chief  of 
battalion  of  engineers,  in  the  place  of  Colonel  Mi- 
quel,  who  had  died  of  his  wounds.  Then,  marching 
by  Arronches,  Portalegre,  Tolosa,  and  Casa  Branca, 
he  arrived  on  the  9th  at  Abrantes,  after  having  lost 
a  considerable  number  of  men,  who  expired  of  thirst 
and  fatigue.  From  Abrantes  he  could,  as  circum- 
stances might  dictate,  either  move  against  the  van 
of  the  English  army,  or  act  on  its  flank. 

Now  that  the  fate  of  the  French  army  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  decided  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  it  was  of  consequence  to  be  released  from 
all  uneasiness  with  respect  to  the  left.  The  bands 
of  the  Ordenan9a,  which  were  collected  at  Alca^er 
do  Sal,  formed  a  mass  more  numerous  than  formi* 
dable,  which  had  not  been  disbanded  by  the  roar  of 
the  cannon  of  Evora.  Sebastiao  Martin  Mestre,  an 
enterprising  man,  directed  this  assemblage,  and  had 
brought  to  Montalvo  foiu*  heavy  pieces  of  iron  artil- 
lery, which  he  had  found  at  the  small  harbour  of 
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Mdides.  lilie  Bng&li  eraser  off  Setubel  seenied  ta 
give  sapf>ort  to  this  foroe^  aqd  it  wm  said  to  bea)xmi 
to  be  swdled  to  a  groatear  nMgiiitiide  by  the  army  of 
A]ganse»  whioh  was  Grossing  the  mountains.  Genaral 
Kellermann  set  out  from  Lisbon  on  the  11th  of  An* 
guBt,  with  fifty  horse^  drew  from  Setubel  eig^t  hun- 
dred men  of  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-second  light 
r^iment^  mardied  on  Alca9er  do  Sal,  dispersied  the 
Portuguese,  whose  insignificance  was  now  obvious^ 
returned  to  Setubal,  evacuated  the  place,  after  hav* 
ing  ruined  the  forts,  batteries,  and  magazines,  and 
led  back  the  troops  to  the  heights  of  Almada,  leav- 
ing a  slender  garrison  in  the  old  and  useless  Castle 
of  Palmela,  which  is  situated  on  the  point  of  a  peak 
that  towers  pre-eminently  over  all  the  mountains  of 
this  part  of  PortugaL 

The  Russian  fleet  still  kept  its  station  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus.  General  Junot  supposed  that 
the  momait  was  at  length  come  to  conquer  the  im- 
moveableness  of  Admiral  Siniavin :  he  represented 
to  him,  that  the  question  was  no  longer  as  to  fight- 
ing against  the  Portuguese,  but,  in  fact,  against  the 
English,  with  whom  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  at 
war ;  and  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  it 
was  by  the  land  campaign  that  the  fate  of  the  squa- 
dron would  undoubtedly  be  decided.  He  conjured 
him  to  make  an  attempt  to  put  to  sea,  in  order  to 
alarm  Admiral  Cotton ;  or,  if  be  was  determined 
to  remain  where  he  was,  at  least  to  land  a  part  of 
his  crews,  that  they  might  be  employed  in  defending 
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the  forts  on  the  Tagus.  Siniavm  obstiiiatety  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  propositions  that  were  made  to 
him,  declaring  that  he  would  not  fight,  unless  the 
English  vessels  endeavoured  to  force  the  entrance  of 
the  rivar. 

The  French  army,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  pro- 
vide by  itself  for  the  ddence  of  the  Tagus.  Briga^ 
dier-general  Oraindorge  remained  to  command  on 
the  left  bank  ;  the  forty-seventh  regiment  was  esta- 
blished in  forts  Bugio  and  Tafaria,  and  on  board  of 
the  vessels,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  pass,  and 
in  guarding  the  Spanish  prisoners.  The  sixty-sixth 
was  destined  to  occupy  Casca^ ;  the  l^on  of  the 
South,  Saint  Julian  ;  the  twenty-sixth,  Belem,  Bom 
Succ^o  and  Briceyra ;  the  fifteenth  of  the  line,  Lis- 
bon and  the  powder  magazines  near  Sacavem  ;  a 
depot  battalion  of  twelve  hundred  men,  drawn  firom 
the  whole  of  the  army,  formed  the  garrison  of  the 
Castle  of  Lisbon.  The  command  of  this  great  city, 
«nd  of  the  whole  defences  of  the  Tagus,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  G^neral^f -division  Travot,  who  had 
under  his  orders  Brigadier-general  Avril,  Governor 
of  the  Castle,  General  Presier,  and  the  Portuguese 
Marechal  de  camp  Novion,  the  head  of  that  po- 
lice l^on,  of  which  only  a  fragment  of  the  staff 
,was  left. 

Even  while  these  dispositions  were  carrying  into 
effect,  the  contest  had  b^un  between  the  French 
and  the  English.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  their 
landing,  the  General-in-chief  had  charged  Dabborde, 
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the  senior  genefal-o&diviaion  in  the  armyp  to  ad-^ 
vanoe  against  the  enemj,  to  watch  his  moyements, 
aa^  to  maqceunre  in  such  a*  manner  as  to  retiird  his 
oaarch,  so  that  time  might  be  gained,  for  General 
Lfoison  and  the  reserves  to  place  themselves  in  line. 
Delabprde  leA  Lisbon  on  the  6th  of  August,  with 
the  seventieth  r^ment,  forming  General  Brenier  a 
Imgade^  two  squadrons  of  the  twenty-sixth  regimient 
of  horse-chasseurs»  and  five  pieces  of  artillery.  Ge- 
neral Thomi^resy  who  occupied  Obidos  and  Peniche 
with  the  second  light  infantry  and  the  battalion  of 
the  fourth  Swiss  raiment,  was  put  imder  his  orders. 
Colonel  Vincent,  commander  of  the  engineers  of  the 
army,  f(dlowed  the  column,  with  several  officers  be- 
longing to  that  branch  of  the  service,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconnoitring  the  country  in  which  the  army 
mi^t  have  to  fight. 

Batalha  was  indicated  as  the  best  point  to  take 
up'  for  observing  the  English  army,  because  it  is 
there  that  the  two  principal  communications  from 
lasboo  to  Leiria  meet;  namely,  the  royal  road, 
wUch  passes  by  Alcoentre,  Rio  Mayor,  and  Can« 
dieros,  and  the  road  nearer  to  the  sea,  which  pro- 
ceeds through  Torres  Vedras,  Obidos,  and  Alcoba9a. 
General  Delaborde,  with  Brenier's  brigade,  followed 
the  royal  road,  while  Thomi^res'  brigade  marched 
on  a  line  with  it,  by  the  other  road.  On  the  lltk 
of  August, -his  advanced  guard  reached  Batalha. 
The  corps  of  General  Loison  took  up  its  quarters 
al  ThooMr  the  same  night. 
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A  weak  corps  of  troops  would  not  have  been  in 
gafety  near  the  Abbey  of  Batalha,  in  a  woody  Goun- 
try»  where  it  was  impossiUe  to  see  what  was  dcrfng 
before  it»  and  where  neTerthdess,  it  was  approach- 
idde  on  all  points.  General  Delaborde  established 
his  division  at  Alcoba9a.  On  the  lSth»  learning 
that  the  Ehighsh  and  Portuguese  armies  were  united 
at  Leiria,  at  the  distance  of  a  march  from  his  camp, 
he  fell  bac^  on  Obidos,  whence  he  despatched  the 
fourth  Swiss  battalion,  to  garrison  Peniche.  On 
the  14th,  he  took  up  a  fighting  position  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Roli^a,  which  is  a  league  in  the  rear,  leaving 
a  battalion,  as  an  advanced  guard,  near  a  ndll,  on 
the  left  of  the  Amoya,  and  detaching  three  com- 
panies of  the  seventieth  to  Bombarral,  Cadaval,  and 
Segura,  to  connect  his  operations  with  those  of  Ge- 
neral Loison,  who  was  to  be  at  Akoentre  on  the  18th, 
(nr,  at  latest,  on  the  15th. 

The  English  were  marching  by  themsdves,  the 
appearance  of  General  Loison  at  Thomar  having 
so  terrified  the  Portuguese,  that  they  already  saw 
the  enemy  arriving  at  Coimbra.  Bernardin  Freire 
resolved  that  he  would  not  stir  from  Leiria,  while 
there  were  any  French  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Serra  de  Minde.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  easily  con- 
soled himself  for  being  rid  of  allies  who  were 
somewhat  too  exacting,  and  of  but  little  use.  He 
asked  them  for  fourteen  hundred  infantry,  and  two 
hundred-and-sixty  cavalry,  which  he  incorporated 
into  his  own  army.     With  this  reinforcement,  he 
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ecmtinue^  his  course  by  the  road  nearest  to  the  sea» 
that  he  might  receive  supi^les  from  the  fleet.  Adopt* 
mg  the  militaiy  habits  oi  the  enemy  with  whom  he 
was  about  to  contend,  he  left  at  Leiria  both  his  bi^ 
gage  and  his  tents*  The  army  bivouacked  on  the 
IStli  at  Calvario,  on  the  14d;h  at  Akoba9a,  on  the 
15th  at  Caldas.  Four  companies  of  riflemen,  of  the 
sixtieth  German  regiment,  who  were  sent  to  Obidos 
to  cov^  the  arn)y»  pushed  as  &r  as  the  mill  where 
the  French  advanced  guard  was  posted.  That  ad- 
vanced guard  drove  them  back  with  loss  to  Obidos, 
and  then  returned  in  front  of  the  village  of  Ilolifa. 

The  English  General  made  no  movement  on  the 
I6th,  though  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  iarooffs 
of  General  Loison  would  join  those  of  General  Dela- 
borde  on  that  day,  or  at  least  on  the  day  following. 

The  distance  from  Caldas  to  Roli9ais  three  leagues; 
these  are  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  a 
vast  bason,  open  equally  to  the  west,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  Obidos,  with  its  aqueduct  and  Moor- 
uh  castle.  On  this  side  of  Obidos,  as  you  proceed 
towards  Lisbon,  the  road  crosses  a  sandy  plain, 
covered  with  shrubs,  till  it  reaches  Roli9a.  There, 
fit>m  the  mountains  of  the  east,  branches  out  a  chain 
of  small  hills,  boimded  by  the  course  ci  the  waters, 
and  stretching  towards  Colombeira.  It  seems  as  if 
all  communication  with  the  country  in  the  rear  were 
impracticaUe,  because  the  eye  entirely  loses  sight 
of  the  high  road,  near  a  narrow  and  crooked  defile, 
which  extends  to  Azambugeira-dos-Carros.      The 
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weak  divuiov  of  GMeral  Delaborde  h^  the  plain, 
from  Ro£9a  to  as  £eu*  as  in  front  of  CSolombeira.  At 
nine  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  a  mudceUy-firing 
was  heard  towards  the  advanced  posts  on  the  right. 
The  EngUsh  army  was  moving  out  of  the  passes. 

It  had  set  out,  at  break  of  day,  from  its  camp 
of  Caldas,  formed  in  six  columns ;  namely,  the  P<Nr- 
tuguese  brigade,  which  was  detached  to  the  ri^it, 
to  turn  at  a  distance,  by  the  soutk  of  Colombeira, 
the  left  of  the  French ;  four  columns  of  the  centre, 
one  of  which  was  in  reserve,  commanded  by  Briga- 
dier^neral  Crawfurd;  and  three  others,  under  the 
orders  of  Generals  Hill,  Nightingale,  and  Fane,  ad- 
vanced in  a  parallel  line  towards  the  French  po- 
sition, preceded  by  the  cavalry,  and  protected  by 
two  batteries,  each  of  six  pieces  of  cannon ;  lastly,  a 
strong  column  on  the  left»  composed  of  two  Inigades, 
a  battery  of  ardBery,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  General  Ferguson,  directed 
its  march  in  such  a  manner,  on  quitting  OUdos,  as 
to  outfrttt  the  enemy's  right,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
combat  with  General  Loison,  whose  corps  was  known 
to  be  in  motion. 

The  English  were  fifteen  thousand  strong,  and 
kmi  the  finest  appearance.  They  marched  slowly 
but  with  order,  continually  closing  up  the  gaps 
which  were  made  by  the  obstacles  of  the  ground, 
Imd  converging  towards  the  narrow  position  of  the 
French.  In  this  spectacle  there  was  something 
striking  to  the  imaginations  of  young  soldiers,  who, 
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t31  then,  had  never  had  to  do  with  anjr  tfau^  but 
bands  of  fiigitive  inrargentfik  The  French  did  noi 
amount  to  two  Aousand  fire  hundred  men,  mdud* 
ing  the  three  companies  detached  to  the  right. 
The  flanks  of  the  battalions  were  not  supported  by 
the  grenadiers  and  light  troops,  these  having,  for  the 
greater  part,  been  formed  into  a  picked  regiment. 
The  strength  of  this  corps  consisted  wholly  in  the 
talents  of  its  leadars»  and  especially  in  the  coolness 
and  enei^  of  the  General,  an  did  warrior,  beloved 
by  the  soldiers,  and  qiuck  in  inspiring  them  with  his 
own  vigour  and  confidence.  As  soon  as  the  enemy 
was  engaged  in  the  plain,  Delaborde  judged  that,  if 
he  obstinately  defended  Roli9a,  he  should  not  leave 
time  enough  to  fix  himself  in  the  strong  position  be- 
hind Ckdombeira.  He  sent  the  seventieth  thither ; 
and  he  himself  retired  to  the  entrance  of  the  defile, 
with  the  second  light,  the  artillery,  and  the  cavalry. 
This  movement  was  executed  with  quickness  and 
precision.  To  reach  the  new  position^  of  the  French, 
which  was  approachable  only  by  five  ravines,  with 
ftaep  sides,  covered  by  cystus,  mjnrtle,  and  other 
shrubs.  Sir  Arthm*  Wellesley  ordered  five  attacks. 
The  most  vigorous  of  these,  having  at  the  head  of 
the  column  the  twenty-ninth  infantry  regiment  df 
Nightingale  s  brigade,  climbed  up  by  dint  of  cou- 
rage and  by  the  aid  of  the  shrubs,  and  began  to 
Sand  on  the  summit.  Brigadier*general  Brenier 
charged  it  at  the  head  of  the  first  battalion  of  the 
seventieth   French.     The  ninth  English,  of  Hill's 
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brigade,  came  to  the  atriitance  of  the  twanty-nmfiL 
Ccriooel  Lake,  who  conuBaiided  the  attadi,  was 
killed.  The  two  regiments  wck  overthrown.  There 
were  even  a  few  moments,  doling  which  the  twentf- 
ninth  laid  down  its  arms  in  despair  of  escaping. 

General  Brenier  dislodged,  with  equal  soocess,  the 
fifth  En^ish  regiment,  which  attadced  on  the  aide 
of  Ccdombeiia.  Fane's  brigade,  ccmiposed  of  the  six- 
tieth and  the  ninety-fifth,  endeavoured  to  ascend 
near  the  high  road.  General  Delaborde  repulsed 
them  at  the  head  of  the  second  light ;  and  though 
be  bad  been  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  as  well  as  Adjutant<»mmandant  Amanx, 
the  chief  of  his  staff,  and  Majcnr  Merlier,  of  the  pro- 
visional first  light,  he  continued  to  hold  the  aiemy 
in  check,  and  animate  his  troops  by  his  presence. 

The  immediate  attacks  of  the  enemy  were  every- 
where repulsed.  But  the  action  had  lasted  fom- 
hours.  The  French  had  lost  one  fimrth  of  their 
force,  all  killed  or  wounded,  for  they  did  not  leave  a 
single  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  took  from  him  more  than  a  hundred, 
several  of  whom  were  officers.  The  English  cidumns 
sent  to  turn  the  position  on  the  right  and  left,  were 
meanwhile  effecting  their  purpose.  That  whidi 
Major  General  Ferguson  commanded  might  readi 
Azambugeira  dos  Garros  in  a  short  time.  A  retreat 
was  therefore  decided  upon.  It  was  executed  with  a 
daring  regularity,  which,  no  less  than  the  omibat, 
excited  the  enemy's  respect     Thrice,  General  De- 
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Mbotde  attacked  the  En^sh  with  one  half  of  his 
corps,  while  the  other  continued  its  retrc^rade 
mcfvement.  The  twenty-sixth  regiment  of  horse 
diasseurs  perpetaallj  came  forward  to  tfa^  charge, 
without  the  Portuguese  cavaby  venturing  to  com- 
mit itsdf,  and  it  several  times  drove  the  English 
sharp-shooters  back  on  their  masses,  which  were 
Uius  compelled  to  pause.  Major  Weiss,  the  com- 
mando* of  a  r^ment,  was  mortally  wounded  in  one 
ef  these  engagements.  The  fire  of  the  eighteen  Eng- 
lish camion,  of  large  calibre,  could  not  silence  that 
of  the  five  small  French  pieces,  only  one  of  which 
was  left  behind,  embarrassed  in  the  defile.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  followed  the  French  to  Cazal  de 
Sprega.  General  Delaborde  halted  at  Quinta  de 
Maravi^iata,  to  wait  for  the  three  companies,  which, 
having  been  detached  to  the  right  on  the  l6th,  had 
taken  no  share  in  the  action.  As  soon  as  they  re- 
joined him,  he  retired  to  Runa,  on  the  Sizandro,  in 
line  with  Torres  Vedras.  Not  receiving  any  news 
there,  either  from  General  Loison,  or  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, he  continued  his  retreat  on  the 
morrow,  and  took  post  at  Cabei^a  de  Montachique, 
the  highest  point  of  the  peninsula  in  which  Lisbon 
is  situated. 

After  the  combat  at  Roli^a,  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
fesley  might  have  marched  to  meet  General  Loi- 
son, who  was  advancing  by  Rio  Mayor  and  Alcoen- 
tre;  might  have  driven  him  back  on  the  Tagus, 
cmshing  him  by  means  of  his  superior  forces,  and 
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thiis  have  attained  the  purpose  of  the  expedition, 
without  running  the  risk  of  a  battle  against  equal 
numbers.  He  preferred  following  up  General  Dela- 
borde.  After  having  spent  the  night  of  the  17th 
at  Villa  Verde,  he  was  marching,  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  on  the  road  of  Torres  Vedras,  when  it  was 
announced  to  him,  that  the  transports  from  En^aod 
with  the  brigades  of  Grenerals  Anstruther  and  Ac- 
land  on  board,  were  in  sight  of  the  coast.  The  noUe 
resistance  which  he  had  met  with  firom  General  De- 
laborde  made  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  feel  all  the  value 
of  this  reinforcement.  He  led  hb  troops  to  meet 
it,  on  the  road  to  Lominhao.  On  the  19th,  he  tock 
up  a  position  at  Vimeiro,  so  as  to  cover  the  landiiig, 
which  was  to  be  effected  at  a  league's  distance,  in  a 
bay  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Maceira  rivulet. 

Nineteen  daya  had  now  elapsed,  since  the  English 
b^an  to  disembark,  and  as  yet  they  had  only  had 
to  combat  with  a  French  advanced  guard.  General 
Loison,  whose  movement  on  Leiria  had  palsied  the 
Portuguese  army  of  Bemardin  Freire,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing on  Leiria  or  Alcoba^a,  had  proceeded,  on 
the  13th,  by  the  route  of  Torres  Novas,  to  Santa- 
rem.  As  his  battalions,  worn  out  with  heat  and 
fatigue,  had  left  half  their  numbers  behind,  he 
spent  the  14th  and  15th  in  that  town,  to  give  time 
for  the  stragglers  to  join,  which  was  the  reason  that 
General  Ddiaborde  fought  singly  at  R(di9a.  Ge- 
neral Loison  left  at  Santarem  the  Hanoverian  l^on, 
which  would  have  been  better  stationed  at  Abrantes, 
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where  there  wap  ao  unprotected  French  hospital 
Chi  the  16th,  being  pressed  by  rdterated  and  impe- 
rative  orders,  he  moved  to  Alcoentre ;  and,  on  the 
17th,  the  6eneral-in-chi^  joined  him  near  Cereal. 

The  General-in-chief  had  also  taken  the  fieM. 
He  had  quitted  Lbbon  for  the  first  time  since  his 
entering  it,  and  this  he  had  done  with  extreme 
rdnetance;  not  that  he  felt  any  disinclination  to 
meeting  the  English  in  battie ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  resolved  to  fight  with  tham.  But  one  invaria^ 
Uy  fixed  idea  controlled  and  modified  his  determina^ 
tions.  He  bdieved  firmly,  and  so  believed,  too,  the 
French  and  Portuguese  who  composed  his  govern- 
ment, that  the  quiet  of  Lisbon  depended  wholly  on 
his  presence,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  should  be  at  a 
distance  from  the  capital,  the  insurrection  would 
break  out  there,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Eng- 
lish squadron  would  force  its  way  into  the  Tagus. 
That  military  combination,  therefore,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  best,  which  offered  the  means  of  fight- 
ing the  enemy  far  enough  from  the  capital  for  his 
cannon  not  to  be  heard  there,  and  yet  near  enough 
to  allow  of  his  return  to  it  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  battle. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  members  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  heads  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  law, 
and  the  superior  officers  of  the  army,  were  assem- 
bled to  celebrate  the  Emperor's  birth-day.  After 
recommending  to  them  to  preserve  the  tranquil- 
Kty  of  Lisbon,  the  Gfeneral-in-chief  the  same  night 
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set  off  at  the  bead  of  all  tb^  tnx^  that  were  stil 
disposaUe ;  nameljt  a  raiment  of  grenadiers^  the 
battalion  of  the  eighty-second^  the  third  immsionai 
raiment  of  dragoons,  and  a  train  of  t^i  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  was  followed  by  a  supply  of  ammunir 
tion  for  the  whole  army,  and  by  waggons,  contain- 
ing the  baggage  and  the  treasure. 

This  corps  of  troops  was  retarded  at  the  passage 
<tf  SacaTem,  a  bridge  having  been  foi^otten  to  be 
established  on  Uie  river.  It  halted  at  Villa  Franca 
da  Xira.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  when  it  was 
already  on  its  way,  some  Portuguese  arrived  from 
Lisbon,  and  announced  that  the  English  squadron 
had  entered  the  Tagus.  The  troops  immediately 
retraced  their  footsteps.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  intelligence  was  &lse,  and  Uiey  continued 
their  march.  The  Duke  of  Abrantes  left  the  di- 
rection of  it  to  General  Thiebault,  the  chief  of  his 
staff,  and  went  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Ge- 
neral Loison's  corps,  which  he  met  near  Alcoentre, 
moving  slowly  and  tardily  towards  CercaL 

In  the  meanwhile,  at  four  leagues  distance,  the 
cannon  of  Roli9a  was  distinctly  heard.  The  pea- 
sants stated  that  the  English  army  alone  was  engaged 
with  General  Delaborde.  From  these  reports  Ge- 
neral Junot  concluded,  that,  while  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  marched  on  Lisbon  by  Torres  Vedras,  the 
Portuguese  army,*  the  strength  of  which  was  ex- 
aggerated, would  proceed  thither  by  the  high  road 
of  Rio  Mayor  and  Alcoentre.      He,  therefore,  de- 
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tennined  to  fight  the  Engiiflh  with  all  his  forces 
united,  and  then  to  return,  with  the  same  forces, 
against  the  Portuguese.  Prom  Cereal,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  General-in- 
Chief  wrote  to  General  Thiebault :  •*  I  am  collect- 
ing ray  army  at  Torres  Vedras.  We  shall  give 
battle  to  the  English :  make  haste,  if  you  wish  to 
be  of  the  party.** 

It  was  difficult  to  make  any  great  haste  with  such 
a  ponderous  column  of  equipages ;  especially  since, 
having  quitted  the  royal  road  beyond  Villa  Franca 
da  Xira,  it  had  entered  into  the  narrow  and  steep 
ways,  which  cross  transversely  the  ramifications  of 
Monte  Junto.  It  arrived  at  La  Mot-o-Otta  very 
late  on  the  17th. 

On  the  18th,  the  corps  of  General  Loison  moved 
on  Torres  Vedras.  The  reserve  slowly  dragged 
on  by  Cereal,  Pedromunes,  and  Romabhal.  It  ex- 
tended between  the  van  and  the  rear  several 
leagues,  and  the  most  insignificant  party  of  the 
enemy  might  have  destroyed,  almost  without  striking 
a  How,  the  equipages  of  the  artillery^  the  treasures 
and  the  provisions.  It  did  not  arrive  at  Torres 
Vedras  till  the  20th.  General  Delaborde's  division 
had  returned  to  that  place,  on  the  19th,  from  Ca- 
be9a  de  Montachique.  A  junction  of  all  the  dis- 
posable forces  was  thus  eflFected. 

It  was  now  visible  what  a  heavy  tax  the  occupa- 
tion of  9n  enemy's  country  imposes  on  an  army.  Ac- 
cording to  the  muster-rdls,  there  were,  on  the  16th 
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of  July,  twenty-six  thousand  French  tro(^  in  Por- 
tugal; and  on  the  20th  of  August,  scarcelj  ten 
thousand  bayonets  or  sabres  could  be  got  together 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  inarches  of  the  month  of 
July  had  occasioned  a  loss  of  nearly  three  thousand 
men,  who  had  either  fallen,  or  were  ^ck  in  the 
hospitals.  Five  thousand  six  hundred  were  em- 
ployed in  occupying  Elvas,  Palmeh,  Peniche,  and 
Santarem.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  men  were 
at  Lisbon,  a  thousand  of  them  on  board  the  fleet, 
to  guard  the  vessels,  and  keep  down  the  Spanish 
prisoners ;  three  thousand  were  distributed  in  the 
forts,  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Tagus.  Perceiving 
too  late  that  he  had  retained  too  many  fortresses, 
and  left  too  many  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver, the  Duke  of  Abrantes  despatched,  fix)m  Torres 
Vedras,  an  order  to  General  Travot,  to  send  oflF  to 
the  array  the  battalion  of  the  sixty-sixth,  and  four 
picked  companies  of  the  other  battalions.  Until  they 
arrived,  there  were  not,  at  Torres  Vedras,  more  than 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  men,  including  the 
non-combatants.  They  were  formed  into  two  divi- 
sions of  infantry,  a  reserve  of  grenadiers,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  cavalry. 

The  first  division,  commanded  by  General  Dela- 
borde,  was  composed  of  the  second  and  fourth  lig^t, 
and  the  seventieth  of  the  line,  forming  Brenier  s 
brigade ;  of  the  eighty-sixth,  and  of  two  companies 
of  the  fourth  Swiss,  forming  Thomi^res's  brigade :  in 
all,  three  thousand  two  hundred  infantry. 
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The  second  divisioo,  commaiMted  by  General 
Loison,  was  composed  of  the  twelfth  and  fifte^ith 
tight,  and  fifty-eighth  of  the  line,  forming  Solignac's 
brigade;  of  the  thirty-second  and  eighty-second, 
forming  Charlaud's  iHigade  :  in  the  whole,  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  infantry. 

The  reserve,  commanded  by  the  general  of  divi- 
sion Kellermann,  consisted  of  four  battalions  of  gre- 
nadiers, two  r^pments,  making  together  two  thour 
sand  one  hundred  men. 

The  division  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  briga- 
dier-general Margaron,  consisted  of  the  twenty-sixth 
horse  chasseurs,  and  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
provisional  r^^ents  of  dragoons,  twelve  hundred 
horse  in  the  whole,  each  r^^iment  having  two  squa- 
drons. 

The  artillery,  commanded  by  brigadier-general 
Taviel,  consisted  of  twenty-six  cannons,  which  were 
thus  dbtributed :  eight  pieces  in  the  first  divi- 
sion, under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Prost;  eight  in 
the  second  division,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel 
d*Aboville ;  and  ten  in  the  reserve,  under  Uie  orders 
of  Colonel  Foy. 

The  English  outnumbered  the  French  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one.  The  five  hundred  men 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  at  Roli9a,  were  replaced, 
and  far  beyond  it,  by  the  reinforcement  of  four 
thousand  two  hundred  men,  which  was  brought 
by  Gen^tds  Anstruther  and  Acland,  fuid  which  en- 
tered into  line  in  the  course  of  Uie  20tlu    Besides, 
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ibe  statioB  in  the  Burlings  had  made  ngmds  of  the 
approach  of  the  convoy  from  the  Baltic,  with  ele- 
ren  thousaiid  men  under  Sir  John  Moore.  Even 
before  the  landing  of  that  force,  the  army,  not  in- 
cluding the  Portuguese  detachment,  consisted  of 
twenty-three  infantry  re^ments  (sev^enteen  thou- 
sand men)  divided  into  eight  brigades.  Having 
made  no  forced  marches,  it  had  neither  sick  nor 
stra^lers.  Its  artillery  train  was  four-mid-^wenty 
pieces,  one  battery  of  which  was  nine  pounders.  It 
was  inferior  to  the  French  awny  only  in  its  cavalry, 
which  consisted  of  two  hundred  of  the  twentieth 
light  dragoons,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  Porta*' 
guese  horse. 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  the  force  col- 
lected at '  Torres  Vedras,  the  English  Generd  pre- 
pared to  march  by  the  narrow  and  flinty  road  of 
Mafira.  This,  tot  the  space  of  six  leagues,  runs 
parallel  to  a  ste^  coast,  and  forms  a  succession  of 
defiles,  in  which  tl^  army,  lengthened  out  in  a 
single  c<^umn,  would  have  been  perpetually  as- 
sailable in  rear  mid  flank,  while  th^*e  was  not  a 
single  spot  where  it  could  form  in  order  of  battle. 
But,  supposing  that  the  French  would  consent  to  re- 
main inactive  spectators  of  this  adventurous  mardi, 
Sir  Arthur  WeQedey  would  reach  Lisbon  some 
hours  sooner,  and  General  Moore  would  only  have 
to  move  rapidly  on  Santarem,  to  cut  off*  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy  into  Spain.  The  first  part  of  this 
plan  was  beginning  to  be  carried  into  execution* 
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Orders  bad  even  been  issued  to  the  troops  to  march 
on  the  Slst,  at  fire  in  the  morning ;  but  at  that 
epoch,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  was  Appciated  se- 
cond in  command  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula,  arrived  in  the  roads  of  Maceira,  Ininging 
with  him  the  chiefe  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
staff  service,  namely,  General  Clinton,  Adjutant 
'  General,  and  Colonel  Murray,  Quarter*master  Ge- 
nerals fiir  Arthur  WeUesley  went  on  board,  to  con- 
fer with  his  superior  oflBcer*  Neither  of  them  had 
any  accurate  ideas,  either  as  to  the  force  of  the 
Frendi  army,  or  the  difficulties  of  Uie  country. 
The  account  which  was  given  to  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
jrard,  of  the  combat  of  Roli^a,  made  him  iq)prehend 
d  strenuous  resistance*  Sir  John  Moore  was  on 
the  point  of  arriring  in  Mondqro  Bay,  why  not 
wait  for  him?  The  expedition  would  be  more 
certain  of  success,  if  it  were .  undeHaken  with  an 
additional  eleven  thousand  men,  and  especially  with 
a  more  numerous  cavalry.  Genend  Burrard  sent 
orders  to  Sir  John  Moore  to  land  at  Maceira,  and 
directed  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  to  remain  in  his  po- 
sition of  Vimeiro. 

Strong  positions  are  never  wanting  in  irr^ular 
and  mountainous  countries,  where  cultivation  has 
not  smoothed  the  asperities  of  the  ground.  Vimriro 
offers  one  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  formidaUe  from 
the  number  of  troops  which  the  En^h  had  accu* 
mulated  there.  Tte  village  stands  in  the  valley 
through  which  flows  the  Maceira.  Towards  the 
2l2 
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north  goes  off  a  chain  of  lofty  knolls,  along  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  carried  the  road  which  passes  by 
the.  hamlets  of  Fontanell  and  Ventoza,  to  the  town 
of  Lourinhao;  this  chain  is  bord^ed  on  the  east 
by  a  large  and  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  the  village  of  Toledo.  To  the  south-east  of  Vi- 
meiro,  and  contiguous  to  the  houses  of  the  village, 
rises  a  flat  summit,  partly  wooded,  and  partly  open, 
which  overlooks  all  the  avenues  on  the  ade  of  Tor- 
res Vedras.  This  flat  summit  is  itself  overlooked  in 
the  rear  and  to  the  west  of  Vimeiro  by  a  mountain 
mass,  which  fills  the  space  between  the  left  bank  of 
the  Maceira  and  the  sea-shore. 

On  this  mass  bivouacked  six  brigades  of  the  Eng. 
lish  army,  commanded  by  Generals  Hill,  Crawford^ 
Acland,  Nightingale,  and  Ferguson,  having  their 
advanced  posts  on  the  Mafira  road.  The  two  other 
brigades.  Fane's  and  Anstruther's,  were  posted  on 
the  flat  summit  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Maceira* 
The  artillery  was  divided  between  these  two  posi- 
tions. The  cavalry  was  left  in  the  valley,  far  the 
convenience  of  obtaining  water.  The  Lourinhao 
road  was  watched  by  the  Portuguese  and  by  some 
companies  of  riflemen. 

This  position  had  not  been  reconnoitred  by  the 
French.  The  detachments  of  their  cavalry  which 
had  approached  nearest  to  it,  merely  reported  that 
the  English  were  all  concentrated  round  Vimeiro, 
and  that  three  lines  of  fires  had  been  distinctly  seen 
during  the  night.     But  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  could 
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not  hesitate.  The  situation  of  Lisbon,  abandoned 
to  so  weak  a  garrison,  rendered  him  extremely  un- 
easy. The  Portuguese  army  was  at  a  distance.  The 
English,  by  gaining  time,  must  grow  stronger.  It 
was  necessary,  then,  that  he  should  come  at  them, 
wherever  they  might  be,  and  whatever  their  number. 

On  the  20th,  towards  evening,  the  French  Ge- 
neral moved  his  cavalry  and  the  major  part  of  his 
in&ntry  to  the  junction  of  the  Lourinhao  and  Vi- 
meiro  roads*  beyond  a  long  and  difficult  defile,  which 
is  a  league  from  Torres  Vedras.  The  remainder  of 
the  infantry,  and  the  artillery,  passed  the  defile  in 
the  course  of  the  night.  On  the  21st,  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  the  French  army  was  assembled  a 
league  and  a  half  from  the  enemy's  advance  posts, 
but  out  of  his  sight,  and  without  his  being  aware  of 
the  movement. 

From  the  point  where  thescf  troops  were  assem- 
Ued  to  the  flat  summit  of  Vimeiro,  which  the  shape 
of  the  ground  prevents  from  being  seen,  extends  a 
waste  of  sand  and  rocks,  which  has  a  developement 
of  three  or  four  hundred  fathoms,  sloping  down, 
with  a  rapid  descent,  on  one  side  towards  the  ravine 
of  Toledo,  on  the  other  towards  the  course  of  the 
Rio  Maceira.  The  French  army  moved  onward,  in 
the  direction  of  the  flat  summit,  the  cavalry  in  the  van, 
each  division  of  infantry  marching  in  column,  widi  a 
front  of  two  brigades,  and  the  artilleiy  in  the  in- 
terval. The  third  provisional  regiment  of  dragoons, 
commanded  by  Major  Contans,    was  sent  to  the 
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right.  It  passed  rapidly  the  great  ravine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Toledo^  and  formed  near  a  windmill  at 
Fontanel!,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  road  from 
Vimeiro  to  Lourinhao.  Thb  manoenvre  was  seen 
from  the  English  camp.  General  Wdlesley,  who 
was  previously  of  opinion  that  his  left  was  the 
weakest  part  of  his  position,  was  now  persuaded 
that  the  attack  was  abmit  to  be  made  in  that  qnar* 
ter.  He  immediately  detached  thither  the  brigade 
of  Major-general  Ferguson,  with  three  pieces  of  aiu 
tillery,  whidi  was  followed  directly  in  seomd  line 
by  Nightingale's  brigade,  with  two  other  pieces ; 
thb  latter  was  to  be  supported,  still  farther  to  the 
left,  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  by  Crawford's  briga4fe 
and  the  Portuguese  infantry.  This  movement  of 
the  English  towards  their  left  induced,  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  and  as  by  instinct,  a  parallel  move- 
ment. The  right  brigade  of  the  second  division, 
under  the  orders  of  General  Brenier,  marched,  as 
being  the  nearest  at  hand,  to  succour  the  third  re^ 
giment  of  dragoons. 

Shortly  after,  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  judged  that 
there  were  not  troops  enough  on  that  point ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  first  brigade  of  the  second  division 
under  the  orders  of  Solignac,  which  followed  Gene* 
ral  Brenier  in  the  succession  of  columns,  followed 
him  also  in  his  movement  to  the  right.  Six  pieces 
of  artillery  of  the  second  division  likewise  proceed* 
ed  thither.  The  English  General,  more  and  more 
confirmed  in   his  belief  of  the   project  which    be 
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attributed  to  the  enemy,  directed  the  brigades  of 
JBowes  and  Ac^and  to  form  lu  column  above  Vi- 
meiro,  to  a(A  as  a  reserve  to  Mi^r*geaeml  FerguH 
son's  detachment. 

Thus  it  happened,  that,  when  the  sharp^diooters 
had  scarcely  began  firing,  there  remained  on  the 
higb  mountain,  so  recently  occupied  by  six  English 
Iffigades,  only  three  regiments  of  infantry,  destined^ 
under  the  orders  oi  Mayxr-g^eni  Hill,  to  act  as 
a  reserve  to  the  whole  aimy.  The  flat  summit  of 
Vimeiro  was  stUl  crowned  by  the  six  regiments 
of  Fane's  and  Anstruthar's  brigades,  with  ei^teen 
pieces  of  cannon.  Near  half  of  the  army  was  act- 
ing on  the  Lourinbao  road,  in  imposition  to  about  a 
third  (^  the  liMPich  army ;  but  with  this  difference 
in  the  reqpcq||n  positimis,  that  the  movement  of  the 
Fr^»ch,  on  their  right,  was  made  in  a  fortuitous  man- 
iier»  and  was  separated  by  a  wide  space  of  ground 
fix>m  thdr  principal  cdumn,  while,  on  the  contrary 
the  English  had  closed  up  concentrically,  and  the 
five  raiments,  led  by  Brigadiers  Bowes  and  Ac- 
hmd,  were  so  disposed  as  to  support  at  once  the 
mQvement  of  General  Ferguara  and  the  defence  of 
Vimeiro. 

The  prindpai  French  column  continued  to  pro^ 
oeed  in  its  fint  direction.  The  position  of  Vimeiro 
won  a  formidable  aspect,  because^  between  the  lines 
of  in&ntry,  amphitheateically  disposed  and  bristling 
wiUi  artillery,  which  covered  the  flat  summit,  the 
brigade  of  Migor-general  Hill  was  also  seen  behind. 
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like  a  third  line,  commanding  the  two  others.  This 
imposing  sight,  however,  did  not  stop  General  De- 
laborde,  who,  advancing  against  the  enemj,  at  the 
head  of  the  eighty-sixth  regiment  of  Thomidres's  bri- 
gade, with  a  warm  fire  of  cannon  and  sharp-riiooters, 
charged  the  fiftieth  English  regiment  at  the  point  of 
the  bajonet.  A  few  moments  after,  Generals  LoisoD 
and  Charlaud  brought  the  battalions  of  the  thirtj- 
second  and  eighty-second  into  action,  against  the 
ninety-seventh  English,  which  was  succoured  by  the 
forty-third  and  fifty-second.  In  this  attack.  Adju- 
tant-commandant Fillet  and  General  Charbud  were 
wounded.  The  Chief-of-battalion  Peytavy,  of  the 
eighty-second,  fell  pierced  with  wounds.  The  Bri- 
tish army  had  no  retreat  except  a  fMeipitous  coast, 
behind  which  was  a  turbulent  sMfRttnd  yel  ^ 
Arthur  Wellesley  did  not  feel  the  slightest  d^ree  of 
uneasiness.  The  position  was  strong,  the  troops 
were  skilfuUy  posted,  and  ably  directed ;  what  was 
still  more  important,  they  were  numerous,  and  the 
assailing  columns  were  deficient  in  depth. 

General  Kdlermann's  reserve  of  grenadiers  had 
formed  in  line  within  two  cannon-shot  of  Vi- 
meiro,  and  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  stationed  himself 
there,  dividing  his  attention  between  General  Dda- 
borde's  attack  and  his  detachment  on  the  r^ht; 
When  he  saw  that  the  brigades  of  the  left  could  not 
carry  the  flat  summit,  he  sent  thither  the  second  re- 
giment of  grenadiers.  This  brave  corps,  command- 
ed by  Colonel  Saint-Clair,  marched  in  column,  by 
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platomis,  along  the  woody  hdght  which  desoebds  ie 
rapid  slope  or  the  right  towards  the  rarine  throng 
which  the  road   passes  from  Vimeiro  to  Toledo. 
The  attadk  made  by  the  brigades  of  Thomi^^  and 
Chariaud  had  then  finfed,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
EngUsh  were  directed  against  the  grenadiers.  Eif^ 
teen  pieces  of  cannon  opened  on  them  at  once ;  and 
the  £Hirapndl-shells  at  the  first  discharge  struck  down 
the  files  of  a  platoon,  and  then  exploded  in  the  pla- 
toon that  followed.    Their  fire  was  feebly  answered 
by  the  artillery  of  the  first  division  and  of  the  re* 
serve,  which  was  compiled  to  keep  in  motion,  that 
it  might  not  embarrass  the  march  of  the  gfreoadiers. 
Notwithstanding  this  inferiority  of  support,  and  the 
loss  which  it  sustain^  the  grenadier  regiment  push- 
ed on^  till  it  came  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  flat 
summit.    At  the  moment  of  its  forming  for  the  at* 
tack,  the  column  was  assailed  by  the  converging 
mu^etry-fire  (^  six  Bngttsh  rq;iments.    Almost  all 
the  horses  of  the  artillery  and  t^e  ammunition-wag- 
gons were  killed.     The  Colonds-of-ardllery,  Prost 
and  Foy,  were  wounded.    Hie  first  two  platoons  of 
grenadiers  disappeared,  as  if  they  had  been  annihi- 
lated ;  the  regiment  could  not  form  line  of  battle 
in  front,  and  obliqudng  to  the  r^fat,  in  spite  of  the 
orders  and  example  of  the  chiefs,  it  rushed  headloi^ 
into  the  ravine. 

General  Keilermann  followed  with  the  second  re- 
giment of  grenadiers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Maran- 
sin ;  he  entered  the  ravine,  marching  direct  against 
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(he  brigade  of  General  AdandL  This  nfH  mere- 
meat  towarcb  tbe  Bi^^h  cei^Te  surprbed  tbem : 
af^rehenave  for  the  village  of  Vimeiro,  they  baateiied 
to  Use  the  church-yard  with  infentry^  Tlie  adumn 
of  General  Adaod  desowded  m  the  fiiBt  r^imeot  of 
grenadiers,  and  tock  it  in  flank ;  the  second  regi- 
ment tmd  by  this  time  been  brok^i;  the  finish 
cavalry,  coQ»sting  of  four  hunc^red  of  the  tw^tielk 
light  dragoons  and  the  Portuguese,  cdmrged  the  rem- 
nants of  it^  made  many  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
the  chief-of-?baitalkm  Palamede  de  ForUn,  seized  the 
dismounted  and  unharnessed  cannon,  and  pewtrated 
AS  far  as  the  Duke  of  Abrantes,  at  the  spot  whenoe 
the  reserve  had  been  dispatched  But  the  French 
cavalry  of  General  Maigarou*  whidi  hud  been  hid^ 
den  by  a  small  wood,  now  appeared;  tbe  GeneMirkh- 
cfaieTs  guard,  the  twenty-sixth  hcnrae-ch^sseurs,  led 
by  the  diief*of-squadron,  the  Prince  of  Salm  Salo^ 
and  the  kmrjlh  and  fifth  dragoons,  commanded  by 
Majors  Jjederc  and  Tberon>  rushed  to  tbe  charge 
in  their  turn.  The  £}nglisfa  and  Portuguese  w^pe 
driven  back  and  brc^en ;  they  suffered  a  ooniider- 
aUe  loss^  and  tbeur  leader,  C^kmi  Taylor,  was  shot 
through  tbe  heart. 

Almost  at  tbe  stoie  time,  another  combat  took 
I^ace  on  the  road  from  Vimeiro  to  Lourinhao«  So* 
lignac's  brigade,  which,  though  last  detached  to  tbe 
right,  had  first  scaled  the  opposite  moun1iain>  (afier 
having  traversed  T<dedo,)  had  neatly  reached  Fon- 
tanel, and  was  not  yet  formed,  when  M^or-^neiial 
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Ferguson  CBine  upon  it  with  feor  r^iments^  and^ 
supported  by  General  Nighthigale,  opentd  <ni  it  a 
fire  of  battdions,  and  then  charged.  General  8<^ 
Kgnac  was  badlj  wonnded,  three  pieces  c£  cannon 
were  inunediatelj  taken,  and  three  more  afterwards^ 
and  a  great  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  troops  were  diiven  bads: 
into  the  yaUe j  of  Toledo. 

Bnt  General  Brenier's  brigade  was  then  Ibnnuig 
in  the  rear  and  to  the  right  of  Soiignaifs  bri* 
gade,  towards  the  acdivity  of  Ventoso,  where  it  was 
concealed  from  the  En^h  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  It  executed  a  change  ci  front  to  the  left. 
The  thirtieth,  moved  forward,  and  fdl  unawares 
on  the  serentyHfirst  ai^  eighty^seoond  English  re*> 
giments,  wfaioh  had  halted  in  tiie  bottom.  The 
cannon  were  recovwed.  But,  tiddng  advantage  of 
tiieir  enormous  numerical  superiority,  the  EngBsb 
returned  to  the  diai^  in  front,  with  six  rq^iments 
of  in&ntry,  while  Crawford's  brigade  arrived  on  the 
rights  and  b^an  a  fire  of  sharpshooters,  whidi  out* 
flanked  the  Frendi  line.  The  artiUary  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  also  kept  up  a  hot  fire.  The  two  parties  came 
to  close  quarters,  and  tiie  General  was  wounded  and 
made  prisoner.  In  vain  the  third  regiment  of  dra« 
goons  attempted  several  chai^^es;  they  were  ren* 
dered  abortive  by  the  roughness  of  the  ground, 
and  rnnny  brave  officers  ftil,  among  whom  was  the 
young  Arrif^  allied  by  blood  to  the  Bonaparte 
fiunily.     The  four  weak  battalions  fell  back  in  the 
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ravine.  This  brigade  and  that  of  Oeneral  SoHgnac 
were  now  without  leaders.  General  Thiebault»  chief 
of  the  general  staff,  hastened  to  take  the  command. 
He  rallied  the  troops,  and  withdrew  them  slowly, 
and  by  echelons,  to  the  position  in  the  rear  of 
Toledo. 

General  Kellermann  had  also. extricated  himself 
from  the  action,  at  the  head  of  the  first  regiment  of 
grenadiers,  which  marched  coolly  and  in  dose  order, 
end  was  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  second.  The 
division  of  cavalry  had  discontinued  the  pursuit.  It 
presented  two  Knes  of  battle,  at  six  hundred  &thoms 
from  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  thus  affording  a 
screen  to  the  rallying  of  the  miantry.  It  was  now 
noon.  The  firing  had  lasted  only  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  yet  every  corps,  every  soldier,  had  fought, 
even  that  volunteer  horse-guard,  which  was  conn 
posed  of  the  French  merchants  of  Lisbon.  The 
French  had  lost  nearly  eighteen  hundred  taooi,  kill* 
ed,  wounded,  or  missing ;  an  enormous  loss  with  re- 
ference to  their  scanty  numbers,  and  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  English,  which  cfid  not  amount  to 
eight  hundred  men  ;  the  English  lost  oi^ly  one  supe^ 
rior  oflSoer:  their  artillery  was  untoucted.  Their 
reserve  of  infantry  had  not  been  engaged.  The 
sound  of  the  trumpets  was  heard  abng  the  whole  of 
the  line.  It  seemed  that,  following  the  twentieth 
drago(His,  and  to  repair  the  cbedk  which  it  had  sus- 
tained, masses  of  ihfoatry  were  going  to  descend. 
It  was  not  so.     ^  Arthur  Wellesley  had  forbidden 
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tile  troops  to  quit  their  posts  without  orders  from 
him.  Not  a  battalion  stirred^  even  the  sharp-shooC- 
t«rs  ceased  their  fire,  and  remained  as  though  thej 
had  b^en  vanquished. 

It  was  Sir  Arthur  Welleslej  who  commanded  ia 
this  battle.  Lieutenant-Ga[ieral  Sir  Harrj  Burrard 
did,  indeed,  arrive  on  the  ground  during  the  attack 
on  the  flat  summit  of  Vimeiro,  but  he  left  to  his 
junior  comrade  the  task  of  terminating  an  action 
which  had  been  so  auspiciously  begun.  The  latter 
suffered  the  precise  moment  to  escape,  in  which  he 
might  have  pursued  or  crushed  his  enemy.  The 
French  army  was  soon  in  a  porture  fi^r  action  again. 
.About  two  o  clock  arrived  from  Lisbon  a  battalion 
of  the  sixty-sixth,  and  the  inched  companies  of  the 
Hanoverian  l^on,  and  of  the  l^^  of  the  South. 
This  reinforcement  partly  filled  up  the  vdd  which 
the  battle  had  made.  Some  piaees  of  cannon,  dis- 
mounted in  the  attadk  on  the  flat  sununtt,  were 
lying  on  the  ground,  as  if  to  invite  those  who  were 
nearest,  to  come  and  take  them.  But  the  Eag^ybh 
resisted  the  temptation.  They,  wejte  not  desirous 
to  change  a  well-managed  defence,  into  a  battle  of 
which  the  issue  appeared  to  them  to  be  doubtful. 
Tired  of  waiting  for  them,  the  French  army  re- 
passed the  d^U  towards  evening,  and  returned  to 
Torres  Vedras. 

On  the  morning  of  the  iOld,  the  Duke  of  Abraates 
convdiied  to  a  council  of  war,  at  Torres  Vedras,  the 
generals  of  division,  Delaborde,  Loison,  and  Keller- 
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mabo,  Br%adSeivGeii6nl  Thi^baalt,  chief  of  Ae  ge- 
neral staff,  Arigadiar^Oeiieral  Tavid»  coDunatidaiit  of 
aitillerj,  Colonel  Vincent,  oommandant  of  engiBeen, 
and  Trousset,  the  chief  intendlmt  oominisaarj.  He 
laid  before  them  the  situati<Ni  of  the  amy.  It 
had  fought  on  the  daj  befiir^  rather  to  fulfil  an 
honourable  duty,  than  in  the  hc^  of  being  victo- 
rious. From  the  {nrisoners  it  was  known,  that  the 
En^h  army  was  about  to  receive  reinforoements, 
which  would  raise  it  to  douUe  its  actual  nundber. 
Other  reports  announced,  that  ibe  Portiq^uese  army, 
under  B^nardin  Freire,  had  been  for  two  days  at 
OUdos;  that  the  c6rps  of  Baodlar  was  desdenltiig 
akmg  the  Tagus;  tlmt  abeady  the  peasants  of  Beiia, 
led  by  the  monks  of  Monsanto,  had  entered  Ahra»- 
tes,  and  had  murdered  there  aome  mk  soldiers,  and 
that  F^in  de  B^isle,  ihe  coarr^fiiloEr  nunf,  had  been 
«reticheroud[y  assassinated.  Tte  infteMgeftoe  ficnm 
Li^on  was  Iftewise  alarming. 

Under  these  disasfaroas  eircamstancea,  on^  the 
army  to  tiry  once  more  the  firte  of  arms?  If  it 
ought,  then,  how  ?  If  t  could  not,  what  course 
was  to  be  pursued  ? 

Opinions  were  unanilnous  on  tibe  three  questions. 
Enough  had  been  done  for  the  honour  of  the  army. 
The  troops  were  now  no  hn^icr  aUe  to  keq>  the 
field.  To  give  battle  to  such  numerous  enemies, 
would  be  only  leading  the  soldiers  to  the  slaughter. 
Neither  at  Lisbon,  nor  in  any  otiier  part  €i£  the 
kingdom,  were  there  strong  points,  prepared  and 
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provisBoned  in  sucb  a  way  bb  to  iMdf  r  it  pracCicalile 
to  wait  jGor  the  amTal  of  aacoours  from  Fraace^  at 
some  tardy  aad  uncertain  futm^  period.  The  eira* 
cnation  of  Portugal  wtu^  therefore^  compulsory. 

But  to  open  a  passage  throng  the  Peraasuk,  teat 
the  purpose  of  ngoimag  the  Frendi  armies  on  the 
Ebro,  eren  should  the  attempt  be  snccessfid^  must 
be  a  bug  and  sanguinary  task.  Why^  then,  not 
eodearour  to  treat  with  the  Bngiiib  on  this  basi^ 
that,  in  exchange  for  Lisbon  and  the  fortresses  to  be 
giveii  up  to  them,  they  should  convey  the  French 
army  to  France  in  their  vessels  ?  This  proposition 
WM  rea8onid)le;  there  was  ncAhing  in  it  which 
was  devogittory  to  miliary  bonomr,  siseing  that  lis** 
bon,  which  it  was  tkuas  uitended  to  give  up,  oouki 
no  longer  contribute  to  our  defimce,  and  that  the 
affifty  was  like  a  ^rrison  that  capituhtoa  with  the 
breaches  open,  and  after  having  sustained  two  «h 
soults.  Yet  even  this  was  at  first  lepngiiNSt  to 
42ie  feelings  of  men  who  wero  unaccustomed  to 
make  this  sort  of  composition  with  their  enenues* 
It  was,  however,  unanimoudy  adc^ited.  Vftes^  be- 
sides, it  was  taken  into  account  that  independent  of 
the  ditostrons  chances  which  would  be  avoided  by 
n^otiating,  the  advanU^  would  also  be  gained  of 
stipulating  conditions,  which  might  tend  to  pre- 
serve tiie  fleet  of  the  Rusrians,  our  allies,  and  to  pro- 
tect su^  Portuguese  us  had  attadied  themselves  to 
the  French  cause,  and  must  remain  in  the  country, 
these  two  additional  considerations  w<m  over  every 
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suffr^pe.  ^  The  gmanl  of  diTisiQii,  Kelkrmiioii»  was 
immediatdj  detqpatched  to  the  JSiq^ish  headquar- 
ters, and  the  army  began  its  march  to  cover  Lisbon. 
The  choice  of  the  n^^otiator  showed  the  issue 
which  was  expected  for  the  negotiation.  Keller- 
mtaiu  bore  a  name  which  was  known  tiiroughout 
Eun^,  in  omsequence  of  the  ancknt  gk»ry  of  his 
fiOher,  the  conqueror  of  Vahnj*  and  because  he  him- 
sdf,  leadii^  the  cavahy  at  Marengo,  had  decided^ 
by  a  brilliant  charge,  the  fortune  of  that  immortal 
day.  In  him,  the  bddness  of  the  warrior  was  unit- 
ed with  the  observant  subtilty  of  the  diplomatist. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  EngUsh  advanced  posts, 
accompanied  by  a  trumpeter  and  an  interinreter^  the 
utmost  uneasiness  was  visiUe ;  the  guards  fired  thdr 
muskets,  and  the  regiments  hastened  to  range  them- 
selves in  batde.  This  involuntary  movement  of  sur- 
prise and  alarm  showed  him.  that  the  English  army 
had  not  the  confidence  and  security  of  victory.  It 
was  not  Sir  Harry  Burrard  that  now  commanded :  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  the  definitive  Commander-in-chief, 
had  just  landed.  He  coi|Id  not  omceal  the  satisfaction 
which  he  felt  at  seeing  the  French  make  overtures. 
Knowing  neither  the  situation  of  the  army  nor  of 
the  country,  he  commissioned  ^r  Arthur  Wellesley 
to  confier  with  General  Kellermann.  The  latter  had, 
in  conversation,  cai?rfully  attended  to  those  abrupt 
sentences,  which,  better  than  premeditated  speeches 
expressed  the  thoughts  and  fears  qf  the  officers  and 
dne&.     "  The  troops  of  Sir  John  Moor^  were  still 
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patrols  were  hourtj  attacked,  and  sddiers  were  as- 
sassinated. This  state  of  things  lasted  till  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  at  which  epoch  the  troops  went  on 
board,  and  the  transports  piit  to  sea. 

The  garrisons  of  Elvcu  and  Almeida  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  embark  with  the  army.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  convention  of  Cintra  reached  Badajoz, 
the  Spaniards  thoi^ht  it  a  &vdurahle  opportunity 
to  seize  upon  Elvas.  General  Galluzo,  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  Estremadura,  smnmoned  the 
fortress  repeatedly.  It  had  for  its  governor  a  firm 
and  vigilant  officer,  Girod  de  Novilars,  chief  of  batta- 
lion of  engineers,  who  treated  the  summonses  with 
contempt.  On  the  7th  of  September,  six  thousand 
Spaniards  arrived  before  Elvas^  with  a  numerous 
train  of  field  artillery.  On  the  9th,  they  comjdeted 
the  investment  of  the  place.  The  govemcnr  evacu- 
ated the  town,  the  defences  of  which  had  long  been 
in  ruins:  he  left  a  company  in  Fort  Saint  Lucia, 
and  shut  himself  up,  with  the  remainder  of  his  gar- 
rison, in  Fort' la  Lippe,  which  commands  Elvas  and 
the  country.  The  Spaniards  again  smnmoned  the 
governor,  and  meeting  with  no  b^;ter  success  than 
before,  opened  a  cannonade  firom  the  smnmit  of  the 
Serra  de  Maleffe.  However,  on  the  SOth  of  Sep- 
tember, an  English  regiment  arrived  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  place.  The  governor  then  departed^ 
taking  with  him  not  merely  the  garrison  of  Elvas, 
but  also  the  French  civil  and  mflitary  o&cers  who 
had  been  detained  for  four  months  at  Badajoz,  and 
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who  were  given  up  in  consequence  of  an  arran^- 
ment  concluded  at  Lisbon,  by  General  Kellennann* 
through  the  intervention  of  the  English*  The  gar« 
rison  of  Elvas  embarked^  on  the  17th  of  October, 
at  Aldea  Gallia,  <4>po8ite  Lisbon. 

When  Bacellar's  corps  descended  into  Lower 
Beira,  he  took  with  him  all  the  troops  of  the 
line  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  militia.  There 
remained  before  Almeida  only  the  second  regiment 
of  the  militia  of  Guarda.  This  tnx^  was  ported 
in  the  village  oi  Junca,  a  league  from  the  place. 
A  party  of  the  garrison  made  a  sally  on  the  15tb 
of  August,  the  Emperor  s  birth-day,  surprised  the 
militia,  killed  several  of  them,  and  put  the  rest 
to  flight.  After  this  rout,  the  Portuguese  contented 
themselves  with  watching  Almi^a  at  a  distance,  and 
fatting  upon  straggling  individuals,  belonging  to  the 
weak  d^Bchments  which  were  sent  out  from  the  place. 
A  warlike  monk,  brother  Jose  de  la  Madre  de  IXos^ 
poisoned,  with  a  mixture*  of  nux  vomica  and  limer 
some  springs  near  the  glacis,  at  which  the  soldiers  oc- 
casionally quendied  their  thirst,  and  a  tank,  at  whkb 
the  catde  belonging  to  the  garriscm  were  watered* 

Early  in  October,  Almeida  was  given  up  to  the 
English,  in  execution  of  th^  convention  of  Cintra» 
and  the  garrison  was  mardied  to  Oporto,  to  be  em^ 
barked  there.  Hie  presence  of  fourteen  hundred  am^ 
ed  French  occasioned  a  more  vident  riot  than  any 
that  had  occurred  duridg  the  first  scenes  of  the  Por- 
tuguese restoration.    More  than  fifteen  thousand  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  country  rushed 
upM  the  nnforttmate  soldiers,  who  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
two  hundred  English  by  whom  they  were  escorted. 
They  had  only  time  to  seek  an  asylum  on  board  the 
English  vessels  in  the  river.  The  assailants  em* 
baariked  in  boats,  sumnmded  the  ships,  and  tried 
to  boavd  them.  The  soldiers  had  only  sixty  car- 
tridges per  man  for  their  defence.  The  bishop 
and  the  magbtrates  inteiposed.  Their  influence, 
however,  would  have  been  unavailing  but  for 
the  presence  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  colonel  of  a 
newly-levied  Portuguese  corps,  called  the  Lusita- 
nian  Legion,  which  was  then  oi^nizing  at  Opor- 
to, at  the  expense  of  England.  This  generous  ene- 
my succeeded,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  Ufe,  in  res- 
cuing the  luckless  French  from  the  rage  of  the  people. 
Bat  be  could  only  save  their  lives.  Disarmed  and 
despoiled,  the  garrison  of  Almeida  was  conveyed  by 
sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  where,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  it  rejoined  the  garrison  of  Elvas  and  a 
part  of  the  eighty'-sixth  raiment,  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  convoy  by  a  temjpest,  and  forced 
to  pat  back  to  Lisbon. 

At  the  same  period  the  army  which  had  borne 
the  name  of  the  Army  of  Portugal,  was  disembark- 
ed on  the  ¥Vench  coast.  The  Duke  of  Abrantes 
landed  at  Rochdle,  and,  with  him  or  after  him, 
three  thousand  men.  The  rest  of  the  army  was 
conveyed  to  Quiberon,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from 
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the  English  Government,  received  during  the  pas- 
sage. Quiberon  and  L'Orient  being  the  pmnts  most 
distant  from  Spain,  at  which,  according  to  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  the  Freach 
could  be  put  on  shore.  Quiberon  was  preferred,  as 
offering  more  difficulties  to  the  landing,  and  less 
resources  for  supplying  the  troops  with  provisions ; 
thus  delaying,  as  much  as  possible,  their  return  to 
the  Peninsula, . 

Twenty-nine  thousand  men  had  been  sent  into 
Portugal  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  namely,  twenty- 
five  thousand  with  General  Junot,  and  four  thousand, 
who  subsequently  rejoined  the  Foments,  from  the 
hospitals  and  depots.  Three  thousand  perished, 
either  of  fatigue  on  the  road  from  Bayonne  to  Lis- 
bon, and  in  the  marches  during  the  burning  summer 
of  1808,  or  assassinated  individually  by  the  Portu- 
guese peasants,  or  of  a  natural  death  in  the  hospitals. 
Two  thousand  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  were 
made  prisoners  in  various  engagements.  Two  thou- 
sand of  those  who  were  embarked  never  arrived ;  one 
part  of  them  being  lost  at  sea,  with  the  vessels  whidi 
contained  them,  and  the  rest,  who  were  Swiss,  de- 
serting to  the  English  army.  Twenty-two  thousand 
returned  to  France.  They  departed  from  thence 
inexperienced  conscripts ;  they  came  back  well- 
trained,  warlike  soldiers  :  and  they  took  their  place 
in  the  columns  of  the  Grand  Army,  which  was  tm- 
versing  France  on  its  way  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  the  campaign. 
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•t  a  dfatnee.  It  ww  dimbtfiil  whether  io  oiHiiidsb- 
idbk  «  Mips  could  be  landed  on  so  difficult  a  ooast^ 
The  itornij  weather  faiaders  ua  from  cenimmii«^ 
cMtiDg  with  oar  transports.  If  it.  should  last  a  Uttfe 
longer,  we  shell  be  starved*  And  what  are  the  Per** 
tagaesedcHi^  ?    We  can  expect  nothing  from  them«" 

Of  these  indiscretions  G^aeral  K^Ierman  todc  ad- 
vantage,  to  talk  laigeljr  of  the  resoimss  and  eneargy 
of  the  Freneh,  and  espedaUj  of  die  great  assistance 
they  should  deifve  frt>m  their  allies,  the  crews  of  the 
Russian  vessels.  After  a  discussion  of  some  hours, 
he  oonduded  a  preliminary  arrangement  and  an  ar« 
mietiee,  of  which  the  principal  conditioBs  were,— 

That  the  Frendi  army  should  evacuate  Portugal, 
and  beooavqred  bf  sea  to  France,  witli  its  artillery^ 
anns,  and  baggage. 

That  the  Portuguese,  and  the  French  estaUished 
in  Portugal,  riiould  not  be  molested  for  their  pcdi- 
tical  conduct,  and  that  those  who  thoi^ht  proper  to 
depart,  should  be  allowed  a  certain  time  to  quit  ibe 
county  with  Uieir  pioperty. 

That  the  Russian  fleet  should  remain  in  the  port 
of  Lisbon  as  in  a  neutral  port,  and  that  whenemr 
it  sailed,  it  should  not  be  pursued  till  the  expiration 
of  the  term  Axed  by  maritime  law. 

These  conditions  were  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
definitive  treaty,  to  be  settled  by  the  6enerals4n- 
chief  of  the  two  armies,  and  the  British  admiral,  till 
which  time  there  was  to  be  a  suspension  of  arms ;  the 
Siaandro  forming  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
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4int  two  camps,  and  the  armed  Pmtugufiie  not  to 
advance  beyond  Leiria  and  Thomar«  Forty-eigiit 
hours'  notice  was  to  be  ^ven  previously  to  the  xa- 
newal  of  hostilities  between  the  armies  of  his  Bri* 
tannic  Majesty,  and  those  of  his  Imperial  and 
Boyal  Majesty.  The  French  n^otiator  took  caie 
to  insert  in  the  act  the  titles  of  his  soverdgn,  pre- 
cisely because  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  did  not  offi- 
cially recognise  the  Emperor  Napol^n.  General 
Kellermann  rejoined  the  French  army  on  the  S8d,  at 
Cabe^a  de  Montachique,  and,  on  the  saine  day  the 
GeneraUin-chief  re-entered  Lisbon,  at  the  head  of 
the  grenadiers  and  of  his  two  regiments  of  cavalry* 
.  It  was  high  time  for  him  to  do  so.  The  members 
and  civil  officers  of  the  government,  and  particulariy 
the  numerous  Portuguese  who  had  espcmsed  the 
French  cause,  were  all  in  consternation.  Some  hid 
themselves,  others  sought  reftige  on  board  the  fleet. 
The  ministers  assembled  in  the  arsenal  of  the  Fun- 
diao,  a  large  building  by  the  seaside.  The  gar- 
rison of  the  castle  had  been  transferred  thither,  to 
perform  the  police  duty  of  the  city.  The  ships  of 
war  were  moored  near  the  shore,  in  sudi  a  manner  as* 
in  case  of  revolt,  to  be  able,  on  the  one  side,  to  sink 
the  vessels  with  tlie  prisoners,  and,  on  the  other,  tp 
sweep  the  quays,  and  the  streets  leading  to  the  sea. 
These  precautions  were  quite  necessary,  for  a  po- 
pulation of  two  hundred  thousand  souls  was  boiling 
with  hatred  and  hope.  On  the  20th,  the  combat  of 
Rolifa  became  known,  and  the  inhabitants,  spreading 
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ihitesehw  in  the  Rocia^  in  Commerce  Square,  and 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  b^an  to  utter  cries 
of  fury,  against  the  French.  The  exertions  of  one 
good  man  were  sufficient  to  disperse  this  tumultuons 
ttaemUage ;  thb  was  General  Travot.  The  Portu* 
guese  toved  and  honoured  that  officer,  because  he 
had  not  been  employed  in  any  expedition  against  the 
inrargents,  and  because,  in  his  command  at  Oeyras, 
instead  of  oppressing  the  country,  he  had  assisted 
the  unfortunate  with  his  purse  and  his  advice.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  not  afrdd  to  trust  himself  in 
the  midst  of  the  populace,  accompanied  by  Brigadier* 
genaral  Frezier  and  some  officers.  He  ui^d  and 
intareated  them  to  disperse.  The  calmness  of  his 
tountenance  made  such  an  impression  on  them  that 
they  returned  peaceably  to  their  homes. 

But  as  the  danger  was  still  imminent.  General 
Travot  thought  it  necessary  to  recal  the  thirty-first 
light  battalion  from  Almada  to  Lisbon,  though  Se- 
tubal  was  occupied,  and  all  the  country  overrun  by 
the  insurgents  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus.  Then 
came  the  news  of  the  action  of  Vimeiro,  which  the 
Intendant  of  the  Police  announced  as  a  victory,  while 
other  information  spoke  of  it  as  a  defeat.  On  the 
tSd,  when  ixoopB  were  reported  to  be  coming, 
many  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  went  to  meet  them  at 
the  Campo  Grande,  uncertain  whether  it  was  English 
or  Frendi  that  they  were  going  to  see. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arrangement  of  Vimeiro 
was  merely  temporary.    Admiral  Cotton  refused  to 
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lOkiw  of  the  neutrality  of  the  port  4tf  iMbM  fit  ttie 
Rii8imii8«  DttriBg  tlie  eight  moptto  whioh  he  had 
blockaded  their  squadron^  he.  had.not  fiuled  to  coa« 
rait  Us  gorernflieiit  as  to  the  coodttot  which  was  to 
be  ohserred  towards  them^  in  evtrj  possible  case. 
He  was  ordered  to  detain  the  yesBeis»  and  send  the 
crews  back  to  Russia.  Such  were  the  instmcticNW 
giren  bj  the  Adiairalty,  even  befiire  an  army  had 
landed  and  been  Tictorious  in  Portugal. 

This  irst  obstacle  to  the  condnsion  ci  a  dcfiattiw 
convention  gave  rise  to  others  which  had  not  been 
foreseen*  Instead  of  conferences  taking  jdace  he-* 
fcween  the  French  General^a-cfaief  and  the  emt* 
Bdanders  of  the  British  land  and  sea  forces^  the  ae* 
gotiation  was  carried  on  at  Lisbooj  by  Geoerel  Kelk 
krmann  and  loeutenant^colooel  Murray,  Quarter^ 
tnaster-general  of  the  English  anby.  Difficidties 
arose  every  moixient:  the  n^otiatioM  were  s«fe- 
2«1  timm  on  the  point  of  beii^  broken  off*  Thi 
finglisih  General  denottnoed,  on  the  88th  of  Augwt» 
the  rupture  of  the  armistice,  and  the  narah  of  his 
army  towards  Lisbon.  The  Portuguese,  under  Ber-* 
naixUn  Freire,  moved  forward  to  rincamation,  near 
Mafra.  Baceliar's  Porti^uese  covps  was  ordeied 
to  embark  in  boats  it  Santarem,  ami  endeavour  t» 
iuiprise  the  Hanoverian  legion  at  Sacavem*  Hie 
Count  of  Castro  Marim,  with  sIk  thousand  mem  of 
the  armies  of  Alemtqjo  and  Algarve^  marched  fto» 
Evora  towards  the  Tagus.  Colonel  LepeiB  block* 
aded    Palmeia,  and  occupied  Setnbal  with   baa4s 
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irfiirMkms  pMisMta^  wha  miudercd  the  French  akb- 
ideKAmJv  Martlet  whom  Oeneral  Chrtittdo^  had 
«wt  to  them  ^rflh  a  fla^  of  truce.  At  the  same 
time  Oeoenil  Bei«$fovd  aiariTed  6ff  Uie  mouth  of  the 
T^gttS  &om  Cadia«  with  the  foattj-Momd  n^izaent. 
,The  derea  thomabd  men  uader  Sir  J6km  Moore 
4to  kttded  at  Haceira;  and  Admiral  Cotton 
yeMied  Sir  Hew  D§igym^  to  detach  a  part  of  his 
oorps  to  Setubal,  to  join  the  Portugese  of  Alem^ 
4^,  and  cut  off  the  retredt  of  the  Fraidi  to  Elras. 

The  firmness  of  Junot  was  still  greater  than  the 
danger  of  his  situation.  He  said  to  the  Russians^ 
<<  Yoa  how  six  thousand  five  hundred  soldiers  and 
aaikrs ;  you  do  not  wast  more  tban  a  thousand  for 
the  dtttj  of  yonr  ships  While  they  ar6  at  anchor: 
farm  them  into  six  large  bafttaliom.  With  this 
feiiiforcemett^  I  win  wait»  either  finr  succours  fitnn 
fnuace^  ibr  the  tempestuous  season,  or  for  a  conren* 
tioa  which  will  tare  my  anny  and  your  squadnm," 
To  the  Bngiiih  he  said,  ''Take  back  your  treaty, 
I  am  not  in  need  of  it ;  I  will  defend  the  streets  of 
Lisbon  inch  by  inch ;  I  wiH  bum  all  that  I  am  ob- 
liged to  lea^e  to  you,  and  you  wiH  see  what  it  wffl 
oott  you  td  win  the  rest.'' 

So  he  would  hove  done.  Sfaiiavin  prefierred 
ireating  s^mrately  with  the  Ei^ish,  and  giving  u{i 
his  Teasels  to  tbem,  to  nmning  with  the  French  a 
risk  which  might  have  insoied  gioiy  and  wkty. 
The  question  as  to  the  Russians  being  thus  put 
aside,  was  a  great  step  towards  a  definitive  couven* 
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tioD.  That  conventkm  codU  be  noUdog  more  t^M 
a  deyelopement  of  the  conditions  deariy  stipidirted 
in  the  arrangement  of  VJmeiM>,  wfakh  artaj^g(^Miit 
was  protected  in  the  army  hf  the  mi^ary  popria- 
rity  of  General  WeOesl^,  by  whom  it  was  aigiiedl 
Some  modifications  were  agreed  to  by  both  parties, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  transports.  Hie  num» 
ber  of  artillery  and  cavalry  horses,  which  the  army 
was  to  take  with  it,  was  reduced  to  six  hundred; 
It  was  also  decided,  that  the  French  merchants  esta- 
blished at  Lisbon  should  not  remove  the  merchan- 
dise which  constituted  their  property,  but  only  fat 
allowed  to  dispose  of  it.  All  the  other  stipulatkms 
favourable  to  the  French,  and  to  the  Fortuguest 
who  had  tabai  part  with  them,  were  preserved, 
and  even  enlarged,  in  the  definitive  convention  of 
evacuation,  signed  on  the  30th  of  August,  whidi 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Cintra,  because  the  head- 
quarters of  the.  English  army  w^re  at  that  places 
when  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  ratified  it  by  affixing  his 
seaL* 

The  nakne  and  authority  of  the  Prince  R^^t  of 
Portugal,  and  of  the  Supreme  Junta  which  governed 
in  his  absence,  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Convene 
tion  of  Cintra.  No  thought  was  takcai  of  ctahning 
the  Portuguese  scddmrs  or  sailors,  or  the  d^putie* 
who  were  detained  in  Fnmce.  The  En^idi  generaU 
dispensed  with  consulting,  as  to  tbe  trea^,  those 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XXXF.  at  the  end  of'  this 
Tolnote. 
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who  bad  ii5t  miisted  tiieta  to  fight.  All  was  settled 
^tbont  the  partid^tioii  of  the  Portuguese.  Thejr, 
Jbow^er,  loudly  remonrtrated.  Baenardin  Freire 
AOd  the  Couxit  of  Castro  Mertm  forumUy  protestckl 
against  several  articles  of  the  convention,  especiallj 
agamst  that  which,  in  contempt  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  secured  impunity  and  safety  to 
all  the  partisans  of  the  French.  On  the  part  of  the 
inhabkants  of  Liabea  thefe  arose  accusations  and 
mormurs,  because  they  supposed  the  French  army 
wtts  gdng  to  carry  off  all  the  rid^  of  the  king- 
4mi*  Murmurs  and  accusations  were,  however,  soon 
drowiied  in  the  obstreperous  joy  which  the  deliver* 
Hife  of  their  country  excited  in  them. 

A  deeper  impression  was  produced  in  England 
by  the  same  event ;  there  they  were  intoxicated 
with  the  success  of  the  Spaniards,  and  not  a  doubt 
was  &it  that  the  army  of  Junot  would  at  least  exper 
iMi^ce  a  like  fbte  with  Oiat  of  Ihipont.  The  Con* 
rention  of  Cintra  was  received  with  such  signs  of 
indignation  and  grief  as  had  never  before  been  ma* 
nifeated,  not  even  for  the  convention  of  Ctoster-Se- 
ven,  in  the  Seven  Year^  War,  or,  more  recently,  for 
the  oapJtulatioQs  of  the  Hehkr  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  journalists  surrounded  their  papers  with  black 
borders^  in  token  of  public  moumii^ ;  and  innu- 
merable caricatures  appeared,  in  which  three  gib* 
bets  were  raisedt  for  the  tluree  generals  who  had  sue* 
ceeded  each  other  in  the  chief  command.  The 
Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London  assembled 
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Gonstittttionally,  and  carried  to  tlie  foot  of  the  ^dirm^ 
its  complanits  against  an  fict  which  it  declared  to  be 
^  disgraceful  to  the  Briti^  name,  and  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  British  nation.**  Other  po« 
litical  bodies,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  spoke  the  same 
language.  In  compliance  with  this  burst  of  public 
opinion,  the  GrOTemment  was  obHged  to  submit  the 
convention  of  Cintra  to  a  solemn  enquiry. 

This  same  puUic  opinion,  under  the  influence  of 
a  representative  constitution^  would  not  have  al- 
lowed responsiUe  ministers  to  vicdate  a  promise 
given,  and  drawn  up  in  writing.  The  conventiofi 
was  faithlulljr  executed,  as  far  as  depended  on  the 
English  authorities.  The  French  troops  could  not 
be  immediately  embarked,  because  the  transports 
which  were  to  convey  them  to  France,  the  same  that 
had  brought  the  Briti^  troops  to  Portugal,  bad 
not  their  suf^ly  of  provisions  ready.  Tlie  fortnight 
which  the  fVench  now  spent  at  Lisbon,  was  not 
the  least  difficult  period  of  the  occupation.  The 
Portuguese  insurgents  arrived  there  in  swarms,  be- . 
dkened  with  feathers  and  ribands,  wearing  on  th^ 
arms  as  many  scarfs  as  they  pretended  to  have  killed 
enemies,  and  having  their  hats  ornamented  with  the 
dariing  motto.  Death  to  the  Drench !  Nothing  was 
heard  in  the  streets  but  crackers,  musket  and  {as- 
t(d  firing,  and  sangumary  cries.  The  Frendi  amj 
was  encamped  in  the  squares  and  on  the  heights, 
with  batteries  pointed  towards  the  principd  streets.' 
Iliough  its  discipline  overawed  its  enemies,  yet  the 
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BOOK  FIRST. 

No.  I. 

See  Page  8. 


NOTB  DELIVBRBD  TO  THB  POETUOUB8B  OOVERNMBNT  BT  TBB 
FIRST  8BCRBTART  OP  LBOATIOl^,  ACTING  AS  MINI8TBR  PLB- 
NIPOTBNTIART  OP  FRANOB. 

Thb  undersigned  has  reoeired  orders  to  declare,  that  if, 
by  the  1st  of  September  next.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  has  not  shown  his  intenticm  of  withdraw- 
ing firbm  English  influence,  by  declaring,  without  delay,  war 
against  England,  dismissing  the  minister  of  His  JMtanaic 
Majesty,  recalling  the  Portuguese  ambassador  from  London,  de- 
taining as  hostages  the  English  established  in  Portugal,  con- 
fiscating the  English  merchandize,  shutting  his  ports  to  English 
ressds,  and,  in  short,  uniting  his  fleets  with  those  o£  the  Con- 
thiental  powers,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal  will  be  considered  as  having  renounced  the  Continen- 
tal System,  and  in  that  case,  the  undersigned  has  orders  to  de- 
mand his  passports,  and  to  withdraw  by  declaring  war. 

VOL.    II.  2   N 
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The  ondenigned,  im  ooiudderixig  the  motivet  which  should 
determine  the  Court  of  Portugal  at  the  present  juncture,  cannot 
hut  hope  that,  enlightened  by  wise  counsels,  it  will  embrace 
openly  and  without  reserve,  the  political  system  most  conform- 
able to  its  dignity  and  interests,  and  that  it  will  at  last  openly 
decide  on  making  common  cause  with  all  the  goremments  of  the 
Continent,  against  the  oppressors  of  the  sea,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  navigation  of  all  nations. 

Lisbon,  August  12th,  1807-  Ratnetal. 


No.  II. 
See  Page  15. 

8BCBET  TBBATT  BETWEEN  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEBOU  OP  THE 
PRENCH,  AND  HIS  CATHOLIC   MAJESTY  THE  KINO  OF  SPAIN. 

Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Having  read 
and  examined  the  treaty  concluded  and  signed  at  Fontainebleau, 
October  27,  by  Michael  Duroc,  General  of  Division,  Grand- 
Marshal  of  the  Palace,  &c.  &c  in  virtue  of  the  full  powers 
giveji  by  us  to  him  to  this  effect,  with  Don  Eugenio  Izquierdo 
de  Ribera  y  Lezauut  Honorary  Councillor  of  State  of  His  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Spain^  furnished  equally  with  full  powais  by 
bis  Sovereign,  which  treaty  is  conceived  as  follows : — 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Frendi,  King  of  Italy,  &c. 
&e.  and  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  being  earnestly 
desirous  of  regulating  the  interests  of  both  their  States,  and  to 
determine  the  future  condition  of  Portugal  in  a  manner  con- 
formable with  the  policy  of  the  two  nations,  have  appoiHted  as 
thdr  Ministers  Plenipotentiariesy  viz.  on  the  part  of  His  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  of  the  French,  Michael  Duroc,  Genial  of 
Division,  Grand-Marshal  of  the  Palace,  &&  &c ;  and  on  the 
part  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  Don  Eugoaio 
Iiquierdo  de  Ribero  y  Lezaua»  Honorary  Councillor  of  State, 
&C.  ^cc*,  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  credentials!  agreed 
on  the  following  articles: — 
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I.  The  provinoes  between  Miafao  and  Dotm>,  with  the  citf 
of  Oporto>  shall  be  bestowed,  in  fuH  sorereigntj  and  poosessioiiv 
en  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Btnurk,  with'fhe  thle  of  King  of 
Northern  Lositania.  -  ..    ' 

IL  The  kingdom  of  Alemtejp  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Al- 
garves,  shaD  be  gi^en,  in  full  soTereignty  and  possession,  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  to  eiyoy^them  with  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Algarves. 

ni.  The  fEite  of  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras-o^-MoBtes, 
ttud^^Portngoese  Bstremadura,  shall  remain  undecided  till  the 
general  peace,  when  they  shall  be  disposed  of  according  to  cir^ 
enmstances,  and  in  the  manner  which  shall  then  be  determined 
by  the  high  contracting  parties. 

IV.  The  kingdom  of  Northern  Lusitania  shall  be  possessed 
by  the  hereditary  descendants  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Etruria,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  successioa  adopted  by  the 
reigning  family  of  His  Miyesty  the  King  of  Spain. 

V.  The  principality  af  Algacves  is  hereditary  in  the  line 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  according  to  the  laws  of  succession 
adopted  by  ^e  reigning  haadfy  of  His  Mijesty  the  King  of 
Spain. 

Tl.  Indefmlt  of  descendant  or  legitimate  heir  of  the  King 
of  Northern  Lusitania,  or  of  the  Prince  of  Algarves,  these 
countries  shall  be  given  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain«  by 
fbrm  of  investiture,  <m  the  conditiim  that  they  diall  never 
be  re-united  under  ooe  head,  nor  re-united  to  the  crown  of 
Spain. 

VU.  The  kingdom  of  Northern  Lusitania  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Algarves  shall  also  acknowledge,  as  protector.  His 
Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain ;  and  the  Sovereigns  of 
these  countries  shall  never,  in  any  case,  make  war  or  peace 
without  his  consent. 

VUI.    In  the  case  that  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras-os- 
Montes,  and  Portuguese  Estremadura,  now  under  sequestra- 
tion, diall,  at  the  general  peace,  be  restored  to  the  House  of  Bra- 
gansa,  in  exchange  for  Gibraltar,  Trinidad,  and  other  colonies 
2  n2 
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Miquered  by  En^and  from  Spain  and  hex  alliet>  the  new 
•orereign  of  these  oountriee  shall  be  held  to  the  same  obliga* 
tkms  toward  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  as  the  King  of 
Northern  Lusitania,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Algarres. 
-  IX.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Etruria  cedes  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria,  in  full  sorereignty  and  possession,  to  his  M^etty 
the  Emperor  of  the  Frendi  and  King  of  Italy. 

X.  M^hen  the  definitive  occupation  of  Portugal  shall  hare 
been  effected,  the  respective  Princes  put  in  possession  of  it 
will  appoint  commissioners  conjointly,  for  fixing  the  stipulated 
limits. 

XL  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of 
Italy  guarantees  to  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain, 
the  possession  of  his  estates  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  the 
South  of  the  Pyrenees. 

XII.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of 
Italy  consents  to  acknowledge  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King 
of  Spain  as  Emperor  of  both  the  Americas,  at  the  period  which 
shall  be  determined  on  by  His  Catholic  Majesty  for  assuming 
that  title,  which  shall  take  place  either  at  the  general  peace, 
or,  at  the  latest,  after  three  years. 

XIII.  It  is^  understood  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  that 
the  islands,  colonies,  and  other  maritime  possessions  of  Portn- 
gal>  shall  be  equally  divided  between  them. 

XIV.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  kept  secret.  It  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  Madrid  within 
twenty  days,  at  the  latest,  from  the  date  of  the  signature. 

Done  at  Fontainebleau. 

October  27,  1807.  Duroc. 

E.  ISQUIBRBO. 

Lower  down  is  written : — 
We  have  approved,  and  do  approve,  by  these  presents,  oTthe 
preceding  treaty,  and  all  and  each  of  the  articles  contained  in 
it.     We  declare  it  to  be  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  and 
promise  that  it  shall  be  inviolably  observed. 
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In  testimony  of  iiiiich>  we  have  signed  these  presents  with 
onr  own  hand>  after  having  affixed  thereto  our  imperial  seal. 
Fontainebleau,  October  29, 1807. 

Napolson. 
Champaony,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiedrs. 
Marbt,  Secretary  of  State. 


No.  III. 
See  Page  15. 

8K0RET  CONYBNTION  OONCLUDBD  AT  FONTAINKBLBAU,  BB- 
TWBBN  HIS  MAJB8TT  THB  EMPBROR  OF  THB  FBBNOB, 
AND  HIS  CATHOLIC  MAJESTY  THB  KINO  OF  SPAIN,  BT 
WHICH  THB  TWO  HIGH  CONTRACTING  PABTIB8  RE6ULATB 
WHAT   RELATES   TO   THB   OCCUPATION   OF    PORTUGAL. 

Napolbon,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  &c.  &c.  &c>  Having  seen 
and  examined  the  Ckmvention  condnded,  determined,  and  signed 
at  Fontainebleau,  the  37th  October,  IQffJ,  by  the  General  of 
Division,  Michael  Duroc,  &c.  &c.,  on  one  part^  and  on  the  other 
by  Don  Engenio  Izqnierdo,  &c.  which  Convention  is  as  follows:— 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  King'of  Italy,  &c. 
&c.  &C.4  and  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  desiring 
to  regulate  the  bases  of  an  arrangement  relative  to  the  occnpa* 
tion  and  conquest  of  Portugal,  in  consequence  of  the  stipulation 
of  the  treaty  signed  this  day,  have  named,  &c.  &c.;  who,  after 
having  exchanged  their  credentials,  have  agreed  on  the  following 
articles : — 

I.  A  body  of  25,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  of  troops  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  shall  enter  Spain  to  proceed  directly  to 
Lisbon  ;  it  shall  be  joined  by  a  body  of  Spanish  troops,  consisting 
of  8000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  with' 30  pieces  of  artillery. 

II.  At  the  same' time  a  division  of  10,000  Spanish  troops 
diall  take  possession  of  the  province  of  Entre-Minho  e 
Doaro,  and  the  city  of  Oporto ;  and  another  division  of  6000 
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Spanish  troops  shall  take  possession  of  Alentc^o  and  the  king- 
dom (^  Alganres. 

III.  The  French  troops  shall  be  supported  and  maintained 
by  Spaii^  and  their  pay  furnished  by  France,  during  their  march 
through  Spain. 

IV.  From  the  moment  when  the  combined  troops  hare  en- 
tered Portugal^  the  goyemment  and  administration  of  the  pro- 
yinces  of  Beira,  Tras-os-Montes,  and  Pcnrtuguese  Estremadura 
(which  remain  sequestrated),  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
General  commanding  the  French  troops,  and  the  oontribntions 
arising  from  them  shall  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of  France. 
The  provinces  which  are  to  form  the  kingdom  4if ,  Northern 
Lusitania  and  the  principality  of  Algarves,  shall  be  administered 
and  governed  by  the  Spanish  divisions  which  shall  take  posses- 
sion of  them,  and  the  contributions  shall  be  levied  on  behalf  of 
Spain. 

V.  The  central  corps  shall  be  under  the  (urders  of  the  com- 
mander of  liie  Frendi  troops,  to  whom  also  the  Spanish  troops 
itfctached  to  this  army  will  be  subordinate ;  but  if  the  King  of 
flpaib  or  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  should  judge  proper  to  join 
this  body,  tiie  Frendi  troops,  together  with  their  Commander, 
diall  be  under  their  (urders. 

.  VI.  Another  corps  of  40,000  French  troops  shall  be  assem- 
Ued  at  Bayonne,  by  the  20th  of  November  next,  at  latest,  to  be 
ready  to  enter  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  to  Portugal, 
in  case  the  English  should  send  reinforcements  there»  or  threaten 
it  with  an  attack.  But  this  new  corps  shall  not  enter  Spain, 
till  the  two  high  contracting  parties  have  mutually  agreed  on 
this  point. 

VII.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  rati  • 
fications  exchanged  at  the  same  time  with  the  treaties  <^  this 
day. 

Done  at  Fontainebleau,  October  27, 1807* 

We  have  approved,  and  do  approve,  of  these  presenu,  &c 
Sic  as  under.  Napolbon. 

Champaony.     H.  B.  Marbt. 
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No.  IV. 
See  Page  29. 

PROOLAMATION   OF   GENERAL  JUNOT, 

The  Governor  of  Paris,  First  Aid-de-camp  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  and  King,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ  in 
Portugal^  Oeneral-in-chief. 

Portuguese. 

The  Bmperor  NapoleMi  has  sent  me  into  jour  oeontry  at  the 
head  of  an  armj,  to  make  common  cause  with,  your  beloved 
GkHrerdgn  against  the  tyrants  of  the  seas,  and  to  preserve  your 
ine  capital  from  the  fate  of  Copenhagen. 

Peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  country,  fear  nothing ;  the  disci- 
]^ne  of  my  army  is  equal  to  its  bravery ;  I  answer  on  my  ho* 
nour  for  its  good  conduct.  Give  it  the  reception  due  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Great  Napoleon,  and  furnish  it  with  the  necessary 
provisioos ;  but  above  all,  let  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  re- 
main peaceful  at  home. 

I  shall  inform  you  of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  tranquillity.    I  shall  adhere  to  my  word. 

Every  soldier  found  pillaging  shall  be  punished  on  the  spot 
with  the  greatest  severity. 

Every  individual  raising  a  contributioc,  shall  be  brought  be- 
fore a  Council  of  War,  to  be  judged  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  laws. 

Every  inhabitant  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  who,  not 
being  a  soldier  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  shall  be  found  making 
part  of  an  armed  assembly,  shall  be  shot. 

Every  individual  convicted  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  tumult, 
or  of  a  conspiracy  tending  to  arm  the  citizens  against  the  French 
army,  shall  be  shot. 

Every  city  or  village  in  the  territory,  where  any  individual 
belenging  to  the  French  army  has  been  assassinated,  shall  pay 
a  contribution  not  less  than  triple  its  ordinary  annual  contribu- 
tion.     The  four  principal  inhabitants  shall  serve  as  hostages  for 
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the  payment,  and  the  more  effectaiilly  to  exert  exemplary  joa- 
tioe,  the  first  viUage  or  town,  where  a  Frenchman  is  astavH 
nated  shall  be  burnt  and  raaed  to  the  groond. 

But  I  would  fun  persuade  myself  that  the  Portuguese  know- 
ing  their  true  interests,  and  seconding  the  pacific  riews  of 
their  prince,  will  receive  us  as  friends,  and  that  particularly, 
the  city  of  Lisbon  will  see  me  with  pleasure  enter  its  walls 
at  the  head  of  an  army  which  can  alone  sare  it  from  be- 
coming a  prey  to  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  Continent. 

Head  Chuniert  at  Alcamiara^  Junot. 

Nm>.  nth,  1806. 


No.  V. 
See  Page  40. 

BDIOT  OF  TBB   PRINOB    RBOBNT   OF  PORTUOAL. 

Haying  always  used  the  greatest  care  to  preserve  to  my 
States  during  the  present  war,  the  most  perfiect  neutrality,  on 
account  of  the  notable  advantages  resulting  from  it  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  crown,  but  not  being  able  any  longer  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  considering,  besides,  how  much  a  general  pacifica- 
tion would  promote  the  interests  of  humanity,  I  have  resolved  for 
this  end  to  accede  to  the  cause  of  the  Continent  by  joining  with 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  King  of 
Italy,  and  with  His  Catholic  Majesty,  in  order  to  contribute  as 
ftur  as  is  in  my  power  to  the  acceleration  of  a  general  peace.  To 
this  end  I  have  been  pleased  to  ordain  that  the  ports  of  this 
Kingdom,  after  this  moment,  shall  be  shut  against  the  entry  of 
the  ships  of  Oreat  Britain,  as  well  commercial,  as  of  war* 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  Mafra,  October  20, 1807. 

TpB  Princx. 
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No.  VI. 
See  Page  46 

OWIOIAL  IIEOLABATION   OF  THS   BLOCKADB   OF  THS   MOUTH 
OP   TBB   TAGUB. 

I  BKBEBY  make  known  to  all  concerned,  that  as  it  is  notorious 
that  the  ports  of  Portugal  are  shut  against  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon  has  quitted  that  capital,  con- 
fon^ably  to  the  instructions  sent  by  the  undersigned  Vice-ad- 
miral of  the  Blue,  commander-in-chief,— the  mouth  of  the  Tagus 
4s  declared  in  a  state  of  strict  blockade.  I  hereby  inform  the 
Portuguese  government,  that  orders  are  given  that  this  mea- 
sure be  rigorously  executed,  so  long  as  the  present  state  of 
misunderstanding  exists.  The  consuls  of  neutrals  will  inform 
their  governments  in  proper  time,  that  the  river  is  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  that  all  the  measures  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  respective  treaties  between  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  neutral  states,  will  be  taken  against  vessels  attempt- 
ing to  enter. 

Given  on  board  the  Hibernia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
November  20,  1807.  W.  Sidnby  Smith. 


No.  VII. 
See  Page  60. 

DBCBBE  OF  THB  PBINCB  BBOENT  OF  POBTUOAL,  BY  WBICH 
BB  DBGLABBS  HIS  INTENTION  OP  TBAN8P0BTING  HIS 
COUBT  TO  BBAZIL,  AND  OF  FORMING  A  COUNCIL  OF  OO- 
VBBNMBNT   DURING   HIS   ABSENCE. 

After  having  exerted  to  no  purpose,  all  my  efforts  for  pre- 
serving an  advantageous  neutrality  to  my  faithful  and  beloved 
vassals ;  after  having,  to  attain  this,  sacrificed  all  my  treasures, 
and  been  led,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  my  subjects,  to  shut  my 
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ports  to  my  ancient  and  loyal  ally  the  King  of  Great  Britain^  I 
see  advancing  towards  the  interior  of  my  states^  the  troops  of 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French^  from  whom,  as  his 
territory  is  not  contiguous  to  mine>  I  conceiTed  myself  in  no 
danger  of  attack.  These  troops  are  advancing  on  my  capital. 
Considering  the  uselessness  fa  defence^  and  wishing  to  prevent 
the  unnecessary  effusion  of  human  bloody  and  presuming  that 
my  faithful  subjects  will  suffer  less  in  these  circumstances  if  I 
absent  myself  from  the  kingdom,  I  have  determined^  for  their 
advantage^  to  set  sail,  with  the  Queen  and  all  my  family,  fw 
my  American  states,  and  to  establish  myself  in  the  city  of  Rio- 
de-Janeiro,  till  the  return  of  a  general  peace. 

Considering  that  it  is  my  duty,  as  well  as  for  the  interest  of 
my  subjects,  to  leave  a  government  which  should  watch  over  their 
welfare,  I  have  appointed  as  governors  of  the  kingdom  during 
my  absence,  my  well-beloved  cousin  the  Marquis  d*Abrantes, 
the  Lieutenant-general  of  my  armies,  Francis  da  Cunha  de  Me* 
nezes,  the  principal  Castro  of  my  Council,  who  shall  be  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  justice,  Pedro  de  Mello  Brayner,  of 
my  Council,  president  of  the  Royal  Treasury,  D.  Francisco  de 
Noronha,  Lieutenant-general  of  my  Armies,  who  shall  be  pre- 
sident of  the  Tribunal  of  Orders  and  of  Conscience. 

In  case  any  of  the  above-named  should  fail,  his  place  will 
be  taken  by  the  Great  Huntsman  of  the  kingdom,  whom  I 
have  appointed  governor  of  the  Senate  of  Lisbon.  The  Coun- 
cil will  be  assisted  by  the  Count  de  Sampayo,  and  by  Joao  An- 
tonio Salter  de  Mendon9a,  whom  I  appoint  Secretaries.  Should 
the  place  of  either  become  vacant,  it  shall  be  filled  by  D.  Miguel 
Pereira  Foijaz.  From  the  confidence  I  place  in  them,  and 
from  their  long  experience  of  business,  I  feel  assured  they  will 
perform  their  duties  punctually,  that  they  will  administer  justice 
Math  impartiality,  distribute  rewards  and  punishments  according 
to  the  merits  of  each,  and  that  my  people  will  be  governed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  my  conscience. 

The  governors  will  ccmsider  this  as  my  orders.  Thej  will  ean- 
form  to  the  present  decree,  as  well  as  to  the  annexed  instntctions, 
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and  lAipart  die  Ikeeestary  infbrmatiQii  to  the  competent  an- 
tfKnities. 

eiv^n  at  the  Palace  of  our  Lady^  of  Ajuda,  November  SG^ 
1807.  Thb  Princb. 


INlTBVdTroNS  RBFBRBBD   TO   IN   THB   ROTAL   DBORBB   OF 
NOYBMBER  26,    ISO?* 

The  Oovemors  of  the  Kingdom,  appointed  by  my  decree  of 
this  day>  will  take  the  customary  oath  before  the  Cardinal 
Patriarch. 

They  will  maintain  the  rigorous  obserranoe  of  the  laws  of 
the  Kingdom. 

They  will  secure  to  the  natives  all  the  privileges  granted 
them  by  myself  and  my  ancestors. 

They  will  decide,  by  a  majority  of  voices,  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  various  tribunals. 

They  will  fill  up  the  situations  in  the  administration,  in  the 
finance,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice,  in  the  forms  used  by  me  to 
the  present  time. 

They  will  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  my  fedthful 
subjects. 

They  will  choose,  for  military  officers,  persons  known  for  their 
good  services. . 

They  will  endeavour  to  preserve  peace  in  the  country,  as 
far  as  possible ;  to  see  that  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  have  good  lodging ;  that  they  are  supplied  with  every 
thing  necessary  during  their  stay  in  this  country,  and  that  no 
insult  be  offered  them  under  the  most  rigorous  penalties,  always 
preserving  that  good  harmony  which  should  subsist  between  us 
and  the  armies  of  nations  with  whom  we  may  be  united  on  the 
Continent. 

In  case  of  vacancy,  by  death  or  otherwise,  of  one  of  the  offi- 
OM  of  Gkivernor  of  the  Kingdom,  such  office  shall  be  filled  up  by 
the  voice  of  the  majority.    I  confide  in  their  honourable  and  vir 
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tttous  aendments.  I  hope  my  people  will  suffer  nothing  by  my 
absence,  and  that  returning  to  them  soon,  by  the  permission  of 
Qod,  I  shall  find  them  contented  and  satisfied^  and  animated 
with  the  same  spirit  which  renders  them  so  worthy  of  my  pa- 
ternal regards. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  our  Lady  of  Ajuda,  November  36, 
1807.  Thk  Pbincb. 


No.  VIII. 

See  Page  59. 

PROCLAMATION    OF   GKNSRAL   JUNOT. 

The  Gk>vemor  of  Paris,  First  Aid-de-camp  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  and  King,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ  of  Por- 
tugal, General-in-chief. 

Inhabitants  of  Lisbon, 

My  army  is  about  to  enter  your  walls.  It  comes  to  save 
your  port  and  prince  from  the  influence  of  England. 

But  this  Prince,  so  respectable  from  his  virtues,  has  suffered 
himself  to  be  misled  by  some  designing  people  who  surround 
him,  and  has  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  enemies.  His 
personal  safety  has  been  represented  to  him  as  uncertain,  the 
wel&re  of  his  subjects  has  been  totally  disregai'ded,  and  your 
interests  have  been  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  a  few  unprinci- 
pled courtiers. 

Inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  remain  tranquil  in  your  houses ;  dread 
neither  my  army,  nor  myself.  We  are  only  terrible  to  our  ene- 
mies, and  to  the  wicked. 

Napoleon  the  €h-eat,  my  master,  has  sent  me  to  protect  you, 
and  I  will  protect  you. 

Head'Quarters,  Sacavem,  Junot. 

Nov.  29,  1807. 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND. 

No.  IX. 

See  Page  67- 

OBDBB  OF   THB   DAT   FOB   THB   SPANISH   ABMT   OF    B8TRBMA- 
DUBA^   DBOBMBER   8>    1807. 

Fbbocitt  has  nothing  in  common  with  bravery ;  it  is  always 
m  proof  of  barbarity,  and  most  frequently  of  cowardice. 

The  greatest  confidence,  and  the  greatest  honour,  which  the 
king  can  show  to  a  subject,  is  to  entrust  him  with  the  command 
of  his  armies ;  which  have  been  always  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  the  support  of  religion  and  the  laws,  the 
defence  of  his  people,  and  the  protection  of  his  allies.  When 
the  Portuguese  Government  gives  us  proof  of  its  friendship,  by 
receiving  us  upon  its  territory,  we  should  be  exhibiting  ourselves 
as  most  unworthily  wanting  to  the  Spanish  character,  and  to  all 
laws,  if  we  behaved  ourselves  as  enemies.  War  has  its  rights 
and  its  laws  ;  it  cannot  be  declared  but  by  the  heads  of  Oovem- 
raents.  We  the  governed  are  not  authorized  to  fight,  except  by 
superior  orders.  All  that  is  done  beyond  them,  is  assassination, 
the  punishment  of  which  belongs  to  universal  justice,  as  a  crime 
odious  to  humanity. 

Having  been  entrusted  with  an  important  expedition,  we  are 
most  anxious  to  justify  the  expectations  of  our  sovereign.  We 
are  proud  of  his  confidence.  We  disavow  all  whose  bad  conduct 
would  tend  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  the  army  :  such  persons 
I  will  not  suffer  to  remain  iu  our  ranks.  Insults  by  word  or 
deed,  raillery,  or  provocations  to  renew  barbarous  quarrels,  and 
popular  prejudices,  I  will  irremissibly  and  severely  punish,  not 
only  according  to  the  positive  rules  fixed  by  the  law,  but  also  by 
the  application  of  arbitrary  punishments,  the  rigour  of  which  I 
will  temper  according  to  the  importance  of  the  facts,  their  con- 
sequences, the  baseness  of  the  proceeding,  the  disobedience  to 
the  King,  and  the  dishonour  which  may  result  from  them  to  the 
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Spanish  name.  The  soldier  shall  receive  all  that  is  neeeasnj 
for  him.  When  any  thing  may  be  wanting,  we  shall  know 
h6w  to  support  momentary  privations^  which  will  be  lightened 
by  the  advantage  of  preserving  a  good  name,  and  by  the  honour 
of  accomplishing  a  great  enterprise.  I  know  my  soldiers  per- 
sonally; they  will  not  degrade  themselves.  They  have  not 
come  from  Andalusia  with  me,  to  disobey  the  King  and  dis- 
honour the  nation. 

From  the  Head-Quarters  at  Badi^oe,  November  30,  ISO?* 
Tm  MABQUia  dsx.  Sooobso. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  OBNBBAL  TARANCO. 

Don  Francisco  de  Taranco  y  Llano,  Governor  and  Captain-G^ 
neral  of  the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  Lientenant-Oeneral  of  the 
Armies  of  His  Catholic  M^esty,  &c.  &c.  at  present  General  of 
the  Army  of  (^>eration  in  Portugal. 

Inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Entre-Douro-e-Minho«  and 
of  Tras-os-Montes,  be  not  uneasy,  but  remain  tranquil.  The 
Spanish  army  which  I  command,  wiU  not  trouble  you  in  your 
laws  and  customs.  Behave  to  it  with  the  kindness  which  its 
bravery  and  humane  character  deserve,  and  you  will  find  in 
it  reciprocal  sentiments.  This  I  promise  and  solemnly  oi- 
gage  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the  King  my  master,  a  monarch 
equally  just  and  beneficent.  As  the  general  of  his  armies,  the 
minister  of  his  justice  and  his  clemency,  I  will  be  the  fiuthful 
executor  of  Ids  royal  intentions :  these  are,  to  protect  you  in  the 
deplorable  ^tuation  in  which  you  are  placed  by  the  absence  of 
your  Sovereign,  and  to  liberate  you  from  the  perfidious  dominion 
apd  ambitious  policy  of  the  English,  covering  their  insidious 
intentions  under  the  mask  of  friendship.  Re  assured  that  all  the 
measures  that  are  taken,  are  of  a  nature  to  improve  your  situa- 
tion, to  withdraw  you  fr(«i  the  shameful  tutelage  of  the  Eng- 
lish G^overnment,  and  to  organic  the  political  system. 

The  time  is  now  arrived  when  you  ought  to  know  the  true 
interests  of  your  country  ;  you  will  unite  your  wishes  and  your 
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Strength  with  ours ;  we  diall  all  of  us  together  avenge  the  in* 
janes  which  the  treacherous  ferocity  of  the  English  has  in- 
flicted on  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  we  shall  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  intrigues^  and  you  will  enjoy  the  protecti(»i 
which  the  Catholic  King^  my  master^  grants  you« 

All  that  I  promise  you  shall  be  religiously  observed.  I  pledge 
my  word  to  you,  that  every  Spanish  soldier  who  is  guilty  of 
pilkge,  or  any  other  crime^  shall  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law  ;  and  that  every  native  or  inhabitant  of  Por- 
tugal>  who  shall  take  part  in  any  conspiracy  or  tumult  against 
the  Spanish  army^  shall  be  shot.  The  city,  town,  or  village,  in 
whpph  a  shot  shaU  be  fired  against  the  Spanish  troops,  shall  de- 
liver up  the  offender,  or  become  responsible  for  the  crime.  The 
same  obligation  is  imposed  on  the  magistrates  of  the  jurisdic- 
tioB«  OT  of  the  parish,  or  the  territory,  in  which  a  Spanish  soldier 
shall  have  been  shot ;  besides  which,  that  jurisdiction  or  parish 
shall  pay  three  times  its  annual  contribution,  and  the  four  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  shall  be  retained  as  hostages  for  the  discharge 
of  this  fine. 

If  there  shall  be  no  occasion  to  inflict  the  punishments  above 
declared,  I  shall  feel  particular  satisfaction ;  which  will  be  still 
greater  at  seeing  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  attached  to  each 
other ;  and  that  instead  of  deserving  punishment,  their  conduct 
is  worthy  of  reward. 

Oporto^  December  13,  1807.  Fbancisco  db  Taranco.    * 


No.X. 
See  Page  71- 

DECREE    OF   GENERAL    JUNOT. 

Thb  Cfovemor  of  Paris,  First  Aid-de-camp  to  His  Majesty  the 

Emperor  and  King,  General  in  Chief. 
LEihabitants  of  Lisbon, 

Revolt  is  the  greatest  of  all  crimes. 

You  allowed  yourselves  to  be  led  astray  yesterday  by  some 
evil-diiposed  pensons,  who,  in  order  to  compromise  you,  fired 
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upon  my  troops,  who  were  in  the  midst  of  you.  I  know  them* 
They  shall  pay  with  their  lives  for  the  insult  which  they  dared 
to  offer  to  the  French  colours.  I  do  not  confound  with  them 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  and  it  is  for  the  aecu* 
rity  of  good  citizens,  that  I  order  what  follows : — 

All  assemblages  are  forbidden,  whatever  may  be  theirobject. 
Whoever  is  found  with  arms  in  a  mob,  shall  be  taken  before  the 
military  commission,  which  is  created  by  my  decree  of  this  day» 
in  order  to  be  tried  ;  condemned  to  three  months'  imprisonmoat 
if  he  has  not  made  use  of  arms,  and  suffer  death  in  case  he  shall 
have  used  them. 

Every  individual  arrested  in  a  mob,  who  shall  be  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  a  revolt,  shall  be  punished  with 
death. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Head-Quarters  at  Lisbon,  Decem- 
ber 1-kh,  I8O7.  JUNOT. 


No.  XL 
See  Page  77- 

Don  Joze  Francisco  de  Mendo^a,  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Church,  bom  in  1725,  was  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  army  commanded  by  Junot,  this  Prelate  pub- 
lished the  following  Charge,  and  died  a  few  months  afterwards* 

JOSEPH  II.,  CARDINAL  PATRIABCH  OF  LISBON,  TO  ALL  THB 
FAITHFUL  ECCLESIASTICS  AND  SECULARS  OF  OUR  PATRIAR- 
CHATE,  HEALTH    AND   BENEDICTION. 

Deabxy  beloved  Sons  in  Jesus  Christ !  Although  our  ad- 
vanced age  and  the  weight  of  the  infirmities  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Divine  Mercy  to  inflict  upon  us,  prevent  us  frcm 
speaking  to  you  by  word  of  mouth,  we  can  at  least  address  our- 
selves to  you  as  your  fother  and  your  pastor,  as  we  have  already 
done  through  the  medium  of  our  curates  and  our  preachers,  and 
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make  known  to  you  our  sentimento  and  our  exhortations,  in 
order,  that  when  the  fatal  day  comes,  we  may  not  be  accused 
of  omission  in  an  essential  and  important  duty  of  our  sacred  mi- 
nistry, the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  you  united  in  Christian 
charity,  in  order  to  obtain  the  repose  and  peace  for  which  all  of 
us  have  occasion  in  the  present  circumstances. 

Yes,  dearly  beloved  Sons !  You  know  by  your  own  expe- 
rience the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed ;  but  neither  are 
you  ignorant  of  the  favours  which  the  Divine  Clemency  has 
granted  us  in  the  midst  of  such  great  tribulations.  Blessed  be 
the  judgments  of  the  Most  High  !  It  is  therefore  necessary 
that  we  should  conform  ourselves  to  the  immutable  decrees  of 
His  Divine  Providence,  and  for  that  purpose  we  must  first  of 
all  thank  Him  with  a  contrite  and  humbled  heart,  for  the  bene- 
fits which  we  are  constantly  receiving  from  His  bountiful  hand. 
Not  one  of  the  least  has  been  the  calmness  and  good  order 
with  which  this  kingdom  has  received  that  great  army,  which 
coming  to  our  assistance,  gives  us  well-grounded  hopes  of  hap- 
piness. For  that  we  owe  the  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  ac- 
tivity and  good  management  of  the  Oeneral-in-chief,  whose  vir- 
tues have  been  long  known  to  us. 

Fear  nothing,  dearly  beloved  Sons !  Live  in  peace  in  your 
houses  and  abroad.  Recollect  that  the  army  which  surrounds 
you  is  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy, 
Napoleon  the  Great,  whom  God  has  destined  to  be  the  protector 
of  nations  and  the  author  of  their  felicity.  You  know  him — 
the  whole  world  knows  him.  Place  the  most  unchangeable  con- 
fidence in  this  wonderful  man,  whose  like  past  ages  have  never 
known«  He  will  bestow  upon  us  the  blessing  of  peace,  if  you 
respect  his  determinations,  if  you  love  each  other  mutually,  na- 
tives and  foreigners,  with  a  fraternal  charity.  Thus,  religion  and 
its  ministers  will  be  always  respected  :  the  cloisters  in  which  the 
betrothed  of  the  Lord  are  shut  up,  will  not  be  violated ;  the 
people  will  be  happy.  Act  thus,  dearly  beloved  Sons,  in  order 
to  execute  what  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  has  so  strongly  recom- 
mended to  you ;  viz.  to  live  subject  to  the  powers  that  be,  not 
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only  <m  aeconnt  of  the  respect  wliich  we  owe  tliem,  but  alto 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  our  conscience  imposes 
on  us. 

We  recommend  to  the  curates  and  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy 
of  tins  patriardiate,  and  we  beseech  them,  durough  the  bowels 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  use  all  their  influence  to  promote  and  pre- 
senre  this  union,  and  to  give  to  the  faithful  such  instruction  as 
will  make  them  thoroughly  aware  of  the  advantages  which  this 
conduct  will  procure  for  them. 

And  that  no  one  may  plead  ignorance,  we  order  the  present 
pastoral  letter  to  be  read  before  sermon  in  all  the  diurches,  and 
that  it  shall  be  fixed  up  in  the  usual  places. 

Given  at  La  Junqueira,  in  the  Palace  of  our  Residence,  under 
our  seal,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  our  arms,  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, I8O7. 

J.  Cardinal  Patriabgb. 
By  his  Eminence, 

Thomas  Antonio  Cambiro. 


No.  XII. , 

See  Page  82. 

IMPBRIAI.    DBCRBB. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  Protector 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  We  have  decreed  and  decree 
as  follows  : 

Art.  I.  An  extraordinary  war  contribution  of  One  Hun- 
dred Millions  of  Francs,  shall  be  laid  on  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal, to  serve  as  the  ransom  of  private  property,  under  what- 
ever denomination  that  may  be. 

II.  This  contribution  shall  be  distributed  by  provinces,  and 
by  towns,  according  to  the  means  of  each,  under  the  direction 
of  the  €teneral-in-Chief  of  our  army,  who  will  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  its  speedy  payment. 

III.  All  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  to 
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tiie  ftinoe  Regtat,  aad  to  the  Prmoes  holding  of  tiie  Crown, 
•hall  be  sequestrated. 

IV.  AH  the  estates  belonging  to  the  persons  who  aooompa- 
nied  the  Prince  Regent  when  he  quitted  the  country,  and  who 
shall  not  have  returned  into  the  kingdom  by  the  15tfa  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1808,  shall  be  equally  sequestrated. 

Given  at  the  Boyal  Palace  of  Mikn,  the  23rd  of  December, 
1807.  Napolkon. 


No.  XIII. 

See  Page  84. 

proclamation  of  general  junot. 

The  Oovemor  of  Paris,  first  Aid-de^camp  of  His  Mi^esty 
the  Emparor  and  King,  General-in-Chief 

Inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  1 

Your  interests  have  engaged  the  attention  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  our  august  master ;  ail  irresolution  must  now  cease ; 
the  fate  of  Portugal  is  fixed,  and  its  future  happiness  is  se- 
cured, since  Napoleon  the  Great  takes  it  under  his  all-powerfni 
protection. 

The  Prince  of  Braal,  by  abandoning  Portugal,  has  renounced 
all  his  rights  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  kingdom.  The  House  of 
Braganza  has  ceased  to  reign  over  Portugal.  The  Emperdr 
Napoleon  orders  this  fine  country  to  be  administered  and  go* 
vemed  entirely  in  his  name,  and  by  the  General-in-Chief  of  his 
army. 

The  task  which  is  imposed  upon  me  by  this  mark  of  tiie 
goodness  and  confidence  of  my  master,  is  difficult  to  fulfil ;  but 
I  hope  to  succeed  in  it,  with  the  assistance  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  the  kingdcMn,  and  the  good«will  of  all  t^  infaabitantat 

I  have  established  a  ooundl  of  government  to  enligjiten  me 
upon  the  good  that  is  to  be  effected ;  administrrtors  will  be  seat 
into  the  provinces  to  ascertain  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  ad- 
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ministration^  and  establishing  order  and  economy  in  it.  I  shall 
order  roads  to  be  opened  and  canals  excaTated,  in  order  to 
facilitate  intercourse,  and  make  agriculture  and  the  national 
industry  flourish :  these  two  branches  which  are  so  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  country^  and  which  it  will  be  easy  to  raise 
with  an  intelligent,  patient,  and  braye  people.  The  Portu- 
guese troops,  commanded  by  their  most  distinguished  leaders, 
will  soon  fdrm  but  one  family  with  the  soldiers  of  Marengo,  of 
Austerlitz,  of  Jena,  of  Friedland,  and  will  only  be  their  rivals 
in  courage  and  discipline.  The  finances,  properly  administered, 
will  secure  to  every  officer  of  the  government  the  price  of  his 
labour;  public  instruction,  the  mother  of  the  civilization  of 
nations,  shall  be  diffused  in  every  province,  and  the  provinces  of 
the  Algarves  and  of  Beira  Alta  will  perhaps  some  day  have  also 
their  Camoens.  The  religion  of  your  fathers,  that  which  we  all 
of  us  profess,  shall  be  protected  and  supported  by  the  same  will 
which  has  restored  it  in  the  vast  French  empire,  but  freed  from 
the  superstitions  which  degrade  it ;  justice  shall  be  administered 
with  equity,  and  disentangled  from  the  delays  and  arbitrary 
rules  with  which  it  was  shackled.  The  public  tranquillity 
shall  be  no  longer  disturbed  by  a  frightful  system  of  robbery, 
the  result  of  idleness ;  and  if  there  are  incorrigible  villains,  a 
strict  police  shall  deliver  society  from  them.  Loathsome  beg- 
gary shall  no  longer  exhibit  its  rags  and  filth  in  this  superb  me- 
tropolis, nor  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  ;  houses  of  repres- 
sion shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose;  the  poor  cripple 
"will  there  find  an  asylum,  and  the  idler  employment,  in  labour 
necessary  even  for  his  preservation. 

Inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal!  rest  secure  and 
tranquil ;  repel  the  instigations  of  those  who  would  wish  to 
urge  you  to  revolt,  and  to  whom  the  spilling  of  blood  is  of  bo 
consequence,  provided  it  be  continental  blood ;  follow  your  la- 
lv>ars  with  confidence,  and  you  will  reap  the  fruits  of  them. 
If  it  is  necessary  ibr  you  to  make  some  sacrifices  at  the  first 
moments,  it  is  only  to  enable  the  government  to  improve  your 
oondition ;  they  are  besides  indispensable  for  the  maintenance 
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of  a  great  army,  which  is  necessary  for  the  vast  designs  of  tha 
great  Napoleon.  His  vigilant  eye  is  fixed  upon  you,  and  your 
future  happiness  is  secured.  You  will  be  equally  dear  to  him 
with  his  French  subjects ;  but  take  care  to  deserve  his  bounty 
by  your  respect  and  submission  to  his  will. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Head-Quarters  at  Lisbon,  the 
1  St  of  February,  1808.  Junot. 


No.  XIV. 
See  Page  91. 

ORDER   OF   THE   DAY   OF  THB  24tH   OF   APRIL. 

The  General-in-Chief,  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  crew  of 
His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty's  sloop  La  Gavotte,  commanded 
by  M.  Leblond-Plassan,  Lieutenant  of  the  vessel,  in  the  action 
which  took  place  during  the  night  of  the  22d  of  this  month, 
between  the  said  sloop  and  ^ve  English  long»boaks,  with  moire 
than  150  men  on  board,  hastens  to  make  known  to  the  army, 
by  means  of  the  order  of  the  day,  the  following  particulars. 

About  two  in  the  morning,  ^ve  English  long-boats  boarded 
La  Gavotte,  at  two  difiTerent  times,  and  were  each  time  beat  ofiT 
with  pikes  and  pistol  shots.  The  third  time  the  long-boats  tried 
to  board,  they  were  received  with  so  warm  and  well-directed  a 
fire,  that  they  only  thought  o£  saving  themselves,  by  leaving  to 
their  fate  such  of  their  men  as  got  entangled  in  the  ropes,  and 
who  were  then  thrown  into  the  sea. 

On  this  occasion,  the  enemy  lost  at  least  forty  men.  The 
officer  commanding  the  expedition  was  killed  by  M.  Leblond- 
Plassan  ;  his  hat  and  pistol  were  left  in  the  possession  of  the 
commandant  of  the  marine. 

We  lost  only  one  man,  who  formed  one  of  the  detachment  of 
the  Hanoverian  legion  on  board  La  Gavotte. 

The  English  wished  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  St. 
George's  day.     It  was  not  thus  that  the  French  army  solem- 
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Baed  the  anniveraarj  of  their  Ibnperor's  coromitioD,  and  of  tbe 
battle  <tf  Marengo. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Head42iiarter8  at  Liaboa,  the 
aOth  <tf  April,  180&  JuNOT. 


No.  XV. 
See  Page  97* 

.     LBTTBR  OP   THB   POBTUeUBSE   DBPUTATION   TO   THBIB 
PBLL0W-0ITIZBN8. 

Gentlemen, 

Hie  confidence  which  you  have  placed  in  the  great  Prince,  to 
whom  we  have  had  die  honour  oi  being  the  interpreters  of  yoor 
sentiments  and  wishes,  has  been  inspired,  not  so  much  by  the 
mere  instiiict  of  the  interests  of  our  country,  as  by  the  desire 
of  committing  the  decision  of  our  fate  to  the  powerful  monarch 
whose  ideas  are  occupied  with  the  restoration  of  our  country,  as 
wdl  as  by  the  re-construction  of  the  st^te  of  Europe. 

The  period  of  our  residence  on  the  French  £r<mtpers,  which 
preceded  the  arrival  of  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty,  ex* 
hibited  to  us  in  its  full  extent,  the  empire  which  this  puissant 
monarch  exercises  over  all  hearts.  The  constantly  increasing 
acclamations  of  his  suligeots,  gave^us  notice  of  the  moment 
which  was  to. crown  their  happiness  and  to  commence  ours. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  devoted  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  at 
Bayonne  to  his  subjects,  (it  is  the  customary  ofifering  of  his 
anxiety  £ar  them).    He  deigned  to  grant  us  the  second. 

His  Majesty's  acquaintance  with  every  thing  connected  with 
your  situation,  with  your  wants,  and  with  your  interests,  antici- 
pated all  that  we  had  to  tdl  him.  If  any  thing  can  equal  his 
genius,  it  is  the  greatness  aS  his  soul,  and  the  generodty  of  his 
principles. 

During  the  time  that  His  Majesty  deigned  to  converse  with 
us  on  our  pditical  situation,  with  the  most  encouraging  afiabi- 
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Iky,  he  expressed  the  kindest  widtes  for  our  happiness^  and 
exhibited  the  most  eterated  principles,  as  to  the  employment  of 
the  rights  which  circumstances  have  ^7en  him  over  us.  His 
Majesty  has  not  entered  our  country  as  a  ccmqueroTy  nor  does  he 
wish  to  be  regarded  in  that  light;  he  knows  that  you  have 
never  been  at  war  with  him ;  his  empire  is  separated  from  our 
country  by  too  great  a  distance  to  enable  him  to  watch  over  us 
with  the  attention  which  he  bestows  on  his  other  states,  and 
whioh  is  sufficient  for  their  wants,  and  for  the  affection  he 
bears  to  those  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  his  subjects.  There 
are  too  many  inconveniences  attending  the  delegation  of  great 
powers  to  remote  distances.  His  Majesty  retains  no  sentiment 
of  rancour,  of  hatred,  or  of  revenge  against  the  prince  who  govern- 
ed us,  nor  against  his  feimily.  He  is  occupied  with  nuNre  noble 
objects ;  the  point  at  whidi  he  is  aiming,  is  to  attach  you,  with 
the  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  great  continental  syst^n  which 
he  is  establishing,  and  of  which  we  must  form  the  last  ring. 
His  object  is  to  wi^draw  you  ^m  the  foreign  influence  under 
the  dominion  of  which  you  have  lived  so  many  years.  The  £m^ 
peror  oaonot  suffer  an  English  colony  on  the  Continent ;  the 
Emperor  m^ill  not,  and  cannot,  suffer  that  prince  ever  to  set  his 
foot  in  Portugal,  who  quitted  it  under  the  protection  of  English 
vessels. 

His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty,  considering  the  diffbrent 
veports  of  your  situation,  deigned  to  declare  to  us  that  our  fate 
was  in  our  own  hands ;  that  it  depended  on  the  puUic  spirit 
we  showed;  on  the  firmness  with  which  we  attached  ourselves 
to  the  continental  system,  and  concurred  in  events  already  pre* 
pared,  as  well  as  on  our  vigilance  and  constancy  in  repelling  the 
insinuations  and  intrigues  which  we  have  to  fear,  and  which, 
without  being  of  any  real  advantage  to  the  authors  or  objects  of 
Uiemi  could  only  be  injurious  to  us;  diat  by  these  signs  he 
would  be  enabled  to  judge  if  we  are  still  worthy  of  forming 
a  nation  capable  of .  supporting  the  prince  who  would  have  to 
govern  us,  of  again  resuming  our  rank  among  nati<ms,  or  of 
being  blended  with  that  which  is  so  nearly  connected  with  us 
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by  its  position^  Imt  from  which  pewerfiil  motdves  keep  lu  ao 
distant. 

You  will  see,  with  admiratioii  and  gradtude,  in  these  wise 
dispositions,  the  profound  knowledge  of  His  Majesty,  who  does 
not  wish  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  a  nation  until  its  actions 
have  expressed  what  are  its  wishes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ma- 
gistrates and  authorities  among  you,  it  is  the  duty  of  you  all 
to  give  the  greatest  degree  of  publicity  to  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty.  You  will  not  belie 
the  assurances  that  we  have  given  him  in  your  name ;  and  when 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  the  unanimous  cry  burst  forth, 
that  we  wished  to  remain  a  nation^  we  are  quite  certain  of  hav- 
ing been  there  more  than  even  your  real  representatives. 

Prove  to  His  Majesty,  who,  after  so  many  storms,  has  made 
hit  country  ihe^st  country  of  the  earth,  that  our  oountry  does 
not  deserve  to  be  the  last. 

The  Emperor  is  aware  of  the  privations  which  the  temporary 
interruption  of  your  commerce  has  occasioned  you.  In  this 
state  of  things  there  is  nothing  harder  for  you  than  for  the 
rest  of  Europe  and  America ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  straggle,  the 
termination  of  which  must  indemnify  you  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  present  moment.  The  entrance  of  a  French  army  on  your 
territory,  is  an  evi)  which  has  not  escaped  him.  His  Imperial 
and  Royal  Majesty  is  only  anxious  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
this  evil;  he  appeared  affected  at  the  excessive  contribution 
levied  aja,  Portugal,  and  his  goodness  led  him  to  give  us  the  as- 
surance of  reducing  it  within  just  bounds,  and  such  as  are  com- 
patible with  our  means.  Our  fellow-citissens  who  had  been 
detained  prisoners  in  France,  are  already  indebted  to  his  cle- 
mency, for  their  liberty. 

It  is  by  His  Majesty's  permission  that  we  communicate  to 
you  his  intentions.  We  are  convinced  that  they  will  be  re- 
oei^  by  you  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  the  most  sincere 
and  lively  anxiety  to  conform  to  them.  We  shall  continue  to 
discharge  to  His  Majesty,  and  by  his  orders,  a  mission  which 
is  no  longer  surrounded  with  difficulties,   since  His  Migesty's 
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goodness  and  wisdom  have  united  to  simplify  our  greatatt 
interests. 

Bayonne,  April  ^tk,  1806. 

Marquis  ds  Pbkalta. 

Marquis  de  Valem^a. 

Marquis  dr  Marialva. 

Nunc  Castamo  Alvarez  Peretra  de  Mi  llo. 

Jose,  Marquis  d'Abrantes. 

Count  de  Sabuoal. 

The  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  Inquisitor-General. 

Viscount  de  Barbacena. 

L0UREN90  DE  Lima. 

Jose  Prior  Mor  d'Avis. 

Joachim  Alberto  Georges. 

Antonio  Thomas  da  Silva  Lbitao. 


No.  XVI. 

See  Page  102. 

This  address,  of  the  following  tenor,  was  drawn  up  by 
twelve  delegates  of  the  three  estates,  in  the  name  of  the  se- 
cular and  regular  clergy,  of  the  military  orders,  of  the  body  of 
nobility,  of  the  supreme  tribunal  called  desembargo  do  paco,  of 
nine  other  judicial  and  administrative  councils,  of  the  senate  of 
Lisbon,  of  the  judge  of  the  people,  and  of  the  heads  of  the 
twenty-four  corporations  of  trades. 

Sire! 

The  representatives  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  of  that  nation 
whidi  in  the  annals  of  the  world  is  known,  and  we  may  ven- 
ture to  add,  celebrated  by  its  conquests  and  its  fidelity,  have 
the  honour  to  present  themselves  before  the  august  throne  of 
your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty. 

Portugal,  Sire!  was  doomed  to  feel  the  rebound  of  the  ex- 
traordinay  events  which  have  agitated  the  whole  of  Europe  ;  it 
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Im  been  made  tiie  innooent  yieiim  of  the  political  etron  of  its 
goyemment. 

On  considering  the  interests  and  the  relations  which  eoBsti- 
tute  the  present  federatire  system  of  Europe^  and  relying  <mi 
the  benevolent  disposition  which  your  Imperial  Majesty  has 
deigned  to  manifest  towards  Portugal,  we  feel  ourselves  war- 
ranted in  entertaining  the  strongest  hopes  of  a  happy  futurity ; 
we  £wcy  we  are  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  under  the 
8^is  and  magnanimous  protection  of  the  hero  of  the  world,  the 
arbiter  of  kings  and  people,  who  is  the  only  one  who  can  heal 
the  wounds  of  our  country,  preserve  it  from  the  danger  of 
slavery,  and  give  it  that  distinguished  place  among  the  powers 
of  Europe,  which  the  profound  policy  of  your  Majesty  seems  to 
have  already  marked  out  for  it. 

Our  present  situation,  and  the  calculation  of  probabilities, 
make  us  clearly  comprehend  the  causes  of  the  evils  we  have 
suffered,  and  the  only  remedy  which  can  put  a  stop  to  them. 

As  the  interpreters  and  depositaries  of  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  in  its  name,  we  implore  your  IMajesty  to  ad- 
mit us  to  form  one  day  a  portion  of  the  great  family  of  whidi 
you  are  the  all-powerful  and  beneficent  head  and  father, 
and  we  venture  to  flatter  oursdves  that  we  shall  merit  the 
fisivour. 

Your  Majesty's  representative,  the  General-in-chief,  and  the 
whole  army  can  attest  what  is  the  public  spirit  of  our  nation, 
which  neither  the  privations,  nor  the  great  sacrifices  which 
circumstances  have  imposed  upon  us,  have  ever  been  able  to 
weaken;  they  have  ascertained  that  we  all  profess  towards 
your  Majesty  sentiments  of  admiration,  of  respect,  and  of  grati- 
tude, which  the  intrigues  and  the  insinuarions  of  the  enemies 
of  our  tranquillity,  and  above  all,  the  detestable  example  of  our 
neighbours,  have  only  served  to  strengthen,  by  developing  the 
ancient  germs  of  affection  which  have  always  subsisted  between 
the  two  nations. 

The  Portuguese  have  not  forgotten  that  their  first  sovereign, 
Prince  Henry,  was  a  French  Prince  ;  they  are  fully  convinced 
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dnt  Pcrtogal  oaanot  yinfiu  her  indapendenoe^  ivnsoe  hm 
aQOMBt  energy^  and  the  feeling  o£  h^r  proper  digsity^  but  with 
tlie  aid  of  jromr  Majesty's  beo0v«d€Bit  dispositions. 

Happy  shall  we  be  if  your  Migesty  ooisiders  us  worthy  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  nnmber  <rf  his  fidthfiil  sobjects! 

Bat  if,  in  yonr  Mi^iesty's  elevated  views^  it  should  be  thought 
that  our  geographical  situation^  or  some  politieal  a»otives,  should 
depriye  us  of  the  enjoyment  of  that  h8pp]ite88>  let  your  Majesty 
deign  to  give  us  a  prince  of  your  own  selection,  to  whom  we 
may  entrust^  with  equal  respect  and  confidences  the  defence  of 
our  laws,  our  rights,  our  religion,  and  the  most  sacred  interests 
of  our  country. 

We  hope.  Sire,  that  und^  the  auspices  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, secure  in  the  glorious  protection  of  your  Majesty,  and 
r^enecated  by  the  tutelar  government,  which  we  unanimously 
supplicate  your  Majesty  to  grant  to  us,  Portugal,  fixed  on  an 
eternal  basis,  by  the  affection  of  the  greatest  of  monarchs,  and 
united  to  the  destinies  of  France  by  a  similar  political  constitu^ 
tion,  will  see  a  revival  of  the  happy  days  of  her  former  gran* 
dear>  that  her  prosperity  may  be  as  solid  as  your  glory,  and 
eternal  like  your  name  I 

Baymne,  May  24dk,  1806. 


N0.XVIL 
See  Page  102. 

PLAV   OF   A  COKSTITUTION   FOR   PORTUGAL. 

Thx  Portuguese,  remembering  that  they  are  of  French  origin, 
being  descendants  of  those  warriors  who  conquered  this  fine 
country  from  the  Moors,  in  1147,  and  that  they  are  indebted 
to  France,  their  mother  country,  for  the  recovery  ol  their  inder 
pendence  in  1640,  hasten,  with  respect  and  gratitude,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  paternal  'protection  which  the  greatest  of  mo- 
narchs is  good  enough  to  gnmt  them.     The  immortal  Napoleon 
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itHignn  to  inform  us  of  his  will  by  the  organ  of  our  deputies;  he 
desires  to  see  us  happy,  and  that  we  should  be  bound  by 
indissoluble  ties  to  the  continental  system  of  the  European 
family ;  he  desires  that  the  nations  which  compose  this  great 
family  should  live  in  harmony ;  and>  that  they  may  soon  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  a  long  peace,  under  the  protection  of  wise  govern- 
ments, founded  on  the  great  basis  of  legislation,  of  the  liberty 
of  the  seas,  and  freedom  of  commerce. 

Portuguese !  this '  is  our  only  interest,  as  well  as  that  (^  the 
other  confederated  nations  ;  let  our  deputation,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  be  the  interpreter  to  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty 
of  our  unanimous  wishes,  and  let  it  say  to  him : 

Sire !  We  desire  to  be  still  greater  than  we  were,  whra  we 
opened  the  ocean  to  the  whole  universe. 

We  ask  for  a  constitution,  and  a  constitutional  long,  who 
may  be  a  prince  of  the  bloOd  of  your  imperial  funily. 

We  should  be  happy  to  have  a  constitution  similar  in  all 
respects  to  that  which  your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  has 
thought  good  to  give  to  the  Ghrand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the 
only  difference,  that  the  representatives  of  the  nation  should  be 
chosen  by  the  municipal  chambers,  in  conformity  to  our  ancient 
usages. 

We  wish  for  a  constitution,  in  which,  like  that  of  Warsaw, 
the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  Religion,  shall  be  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state ;  in  which  the  principles  of  the  last  con- 
cordat between  the  French  Empire  and  the  Holy  See  shall  be 
adopted,  by  which  the  liberty,  civil  toleration,  and  public  exer- 
cise of  all  modes  of  worship,  are  secured ; 

In  which  all  the  citizens  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ; 

In  idiich  our  European  territory  shall  be  divided  into  eight 
departments,  and  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  circumscription 
shall  correspond  with  the  political  division,  so  that  there  shall 
be  but  OQO  archbishop  and  seven  bishops ; 

In  which  our  colonies,  planted  by  our  ancestors,  and  watered 
with  their  blood,  shall  be  oonsidered  as  provinces  or  departments, 
and  forming  an  integral  portion  of  the  kingdom,. in  order  that 
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their  representatiTes,  designated  hereafter,  may  find  the  plnip 
which  belong  to  them  in  our  social  organisation,  as  soon  as  tbey 
diall  come,  or  be  able  to  come  and  occupy  them  ; 

In  which  there  shall  be  a  special  ministry  to  direct  and  super- 
intend the  public  instmctifm ; 

In  which  the  press  shall  be  free ;  for  ignorance  and  error  have 
produced  our  decline ; 

In  which  the  executive  power  shall  be  assisted  by  a  Coun- 
cil of  State,  and  act  solely  through  the  medium  of  responsible 
ministers ; 

In  which  the  legislative  power  shall  be  exercised  by  two 
chambers,  with  the  participation  of  the  executive^authority  ; 

In  which  the  judicial  order  shall  be  independent,  the  Code 
Napoleon  introduced  into  practice,  and  the  sentences  given  with 
equity,  publicity,  and  promptitude  ; 

In  which  the  public  functions  shall  be  exercised  exclusively 
by  the  most  deserving  natives,  as  is  fixed  by  the  second  title  of 
the  Polish  Constitution. 

In  which  the  estates  in  mortmain  shall  be  put  in  drcnla- 
tion ; 

In  which  taxes  shall  be  imposed  according  to  the  means  and 
fortune  of  each,  without  any  exemption,  and  collected  in  an 
easy  and  unoppressive  mode  for  the  tax-payers  ; 

In  which  the  debt  of  the  state  shall  be  consolidated  and  se- 
cured to  the  fullest  extent,  as  there  is  no  want  of  resources  to 
meet  it. 

We  wish,  also,  that  the  organization  of  the  civil,  financial, 
and  judicial  administrative  bodies,  should  be  regulated  on  the 
model  of  the  French  Empire,  and,  consequently,  that  the  im- 
mense number  of  our  public  functionaries  should  be  reduced ; 
but  it  is  our  wish  and  request,  that  all  the  discharged  function- 
aries should  receive  their  salaries  during  their  lives,  or  at  least 
a  pension  proportioned  to  the  income  of  their  situations,  and 
that  as  vacancies  occuTi  a  preference  should  be  given  to  them, 
over  every  other,  in  filling  them  up. 

It  was»  no  doubt,  quite  unnecessary  to  rooaind  the  Great  Napo- 
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kon  of  this  equiuble  measure ;  bat  Hib  Imperial  and  Rojal  Ms- 
jesty^  by  deeiring  to  learn  our  opimcm  on  what  is  suitable  to  11% 
gives  us  evident  proofs  that  he  is  even  more  our  fitlier  ^an 
oar  sovereign ;  since,  like  a  good  fother,  he  deigns  to  coosalt 
his  childreni  and  lavishes  on  them  the  mefuis  of  being  happy* 
Long  live  the  Emperor  ! 


BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

No.  XVIII. 

See  Page  130. 

LETTVR  OT  FBUDINAND,  PftlMCB  OF  ASTURIAS,  TO  THl  BMPBBOa 
NAPOLBON. 

SiRB — The  fear  of  incommoding  your  Imperial  and  Rojral 
Majesty  in  the  midst  of  your  exploits  and  the  great  affiurs  which 
continually  surround  you,  has  hitherto  prevented  me  from  satis- 
fying directly  what  has  been  my  most  ardent  wish ;  namely^ 
that  of  expressing^  at  least  by  writings  the  sentiments  of  respect 
esteem,  and  attachment,  which  I  have  vowed  for  a  hero  who 
eclipses  all  who  have  preceded  him,  and  who  has  been  sent  by 
providence  to  save  Europe  from  the  total  subversion  which 
threatened  her,  to  settle  her  tottering  thrones,  and  to  restore 
peace  and  happiness  to  nations. 

The  virtues  of  your  Imperial  Majesty,  your  moderation  and 
goodness,  even  towards  your  most  unjust  and  implacable  ene- 
mies, have  all  led  me  to  hope,  that  tibe  expression  of  my  senti- 
ments would  be  received  as  the  overflowing  of  a  heart  filled 
with  admiration  and  the  most  sincere  friendship. 

The  situation  in  which  I  have  been  placed  for  a  long  timoi 
and  which  cannot  have  escaped  the  piercing  eye  of  your  Imperial 
Majestyy .  has  also,  hitherto,  been  a  second  obstacle  to  jn'event 
my  ready  pen  from  expressing  my  wishes  to  your  Imperial 
Majesty ;  but  full  of  the  hope  of  finding  the  most  powerful 
protection  in  your  magnanimous  generosity,  I  have  come  to 
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the  determiaadon,  not  only  of  tesdfying  my  heartfelt  aenti* 
ments  for  your  august  person^  bi^t  alao  of  pouring  them  into 
your  bosom,  as  into  that  of  the  most  tender  fother. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  me,  that  drcumstanees  compel 
me  to  conceal,  as  a  crime,  an  action  so  just  and  praiseworthy ; 
hot  sudi  are  the  fatal  oonsequenoes  of  the  extreme  goodneas  of 
the  best  of  kings* 

Filled  with  respect  and  filial  love  for  the  author  of  my  being, 
who  possesses  a  heart  the  most  generous  and  upri^t,  I  would 
never  dare  to  repeat  to  any  but  your  Imperial  Majesty  what  you 
know  better  than  myself— that  these  very  qualities  which  are  so 
estimable,  but  too  often  serve  as  instruments  in  ^te  hands  of 
the  designing  and  the  wicked,  for  concealing  the  truth  from 
sovereigns,  although  a  quality  so  consonant  to  a  character  like 
that  of  my  respectable  father. 

If  the  men  who,  unfortunately,  are  found  here,  would  allow 
him  to  know  the  character  of  your  Imperial  Majesty  as  I  know 
ity  with  what  ardour  would  he  not  wish  to  strengthen  the  ties 
that  should  unite  our  two  houses !  and  what  means  are  more 
proper  for  that,  than  my  seeking  the  honour  of  allying  myself 
to  a  princess  of  your  august  family  ?  This  is  the  unanimous 
wish  of  all  my  father's  subjects,  and  would  be  also  his  own,  I 
doubt  not,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  few  malevolent  men,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  the  intentions  of  your  Imperial  Majesty,  which 
is  all  that  my  heart  desires  :  but  this  is  not  the  interest  of  the 
perfidious  and  selfish  men  who  surround  him,  and  they  may,  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  take  him  by  surprise.  Such  is  the  mo* 
tive  of  my  fears. 

Nothing  but  respect  for  your  Imperial  Majesty  can  over- 
turn their  designs,  open  the  eyes  of  my  good  and  beloved  pa- 
rents, render  them  happy,  and  at  the  same  time  bestow  hc^pi- 
ness  on  my  nation  and  myself. 

The  whole  world  will  more  and  more  admire  the  goodness  of 
your  Imperial  Majesty,  who  will  always  find  in  me  a  son  the 
most  devoted  and  grateful. 

I  implore  therefore,  with  the  greatest  oonfid^ioe,  the  paternal 
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protection  of  your  Majesty,  in  oider^  not  only  to  confer  on  me 
the  honour  of  an  alliance  mth  your  family,  but  to  snuMth  all 
the  difficulties,  and  remove  all  the  obstacles  which  may  be  op- 
posed to  this  object  of  my  wishes. 

This  gracious  effort  on  the  part  of  your  Imperial  Majesty  is 
so  much  the  more  necessary,  as  I,  on  my  part,  am  totally  unable 
to  make  any  attempt  of  this  nature ;  since  it  would  be,  perhaps* 
represented  as  an  insult  offered  to  paternal  authority  ;  and  since 
I  have  only  one  means  left  me,  that  of  refusing  with  invin- 
cible constancy,  to  form  an  alliance  with  any  one  whatever, 
without  the  positive  approbation  and  consent  of  your  Imperial 
Msgesty,  from  "whom  alone  I  wait  the  choice  of  a  spouse. 

This  is  a  happiness  which  I  expect  from  the  goodness  of  your 
Imperial  Majesty,  praying  God  to  preserve  your  valuable  life 
for  many  years. 

Written  and  signed,  with  my  own  hand  and  seal,  at  the  £s- 
curia],  October  11th,  1807»  by  your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majes* 
ty's  affectionate  servant  and  brother, 

Ferdinand. 


No.  XIX. 
See  Page  131. 

DECREE   OF   KING  CHARLES  IV. 

QoD,  who  watches  over  all  his  creatures,  prevents  the  con- 
summation of  atrocious  deeds  directed  against  innocent  victims. 
It  is  by  his  omnipotent  aid  that  I  have  been  delivered  from  the 
most  frightful  catastrophe.  My  attendants,  my  subjects,  all 
the  world,  know  my  religious  habits,  and  the  r^^arity  of  my 
conduct ;  all  are  attached  to  me,  and  show  me  those  marks  of 
veneration  equally  demanded  by  the  respect  due  to  a  father, 
and  the  love  required  of  his  children,  I  was  living  tranquilly 
in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  in  the  confidence  of  this  happiness, 
when  an  unknown  hand  placed  before  me  and  informed  me  of  a 
plan,  the  most  enormous  and  unexpected,  carried  on  in  my  own 
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palace  against  my  person*  My  life,  wiaah  has  been  se  ofken  lA 
danger,  appeared  too  long  to  my  sacoessor,  wlio>  infeitnated  and 
blinded,  and  abjuring  all  those  principles  of  religion  which  were 
imposed  en  him  by  the  solicitude  of  paternal  affectum,  had 
entered  into  a  plan  for  dethroning  me.  I  wished  to  satisfy 
myself  of  the  truth  of  this  fiict.  Having  surprised  him  in 
my  apartment,  and  found  in  his  possession  the  cypher  of  his 
correspondence,  and  of  the  instructions  he  had  received  ham 
the  Tile  conspirators,  I  summoned  to  the  examination  the 
governor  of  the  council,  with  other  ministers,  that  they  might 
prosecute  the  inquiry  with  the  greatest  diligence.  All  is  finish- 
ed, and  the  result  is  the  detection  <tf  several  individuals,  whom 
I  have  ordered  to  be  imprisoned. 

My  son  will  be  confined  to  his  apartments.  This  affliction 
adds  to  the  weight  of  those  which  already  oppress  me ;  but  as 
it  is  the  most  sensibly  felt,  so  is  it  of  most  importance  that  it 
should  be  cleared  up.  I  have  therefore  ordained  that  the  result 
be  published.  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  from  my  subjects  the 
real  nature  of  a  sorrow  which  will  be  alleviated  by  their  loyalty. 
I  inform  you  of  my  intentions  that  you  may  promulgate  them 
in  the  proper  form. 
San  Lorenzo,  October  30, 1807-  h  thb  Kino. 

*^  To  the  Governor,  par  interim,  of  the 
Royal  Council  of  Castile." 


No.  XX. 
See  Page  136. 

Ths  avowal  of  the  growing  uneasiness  of  Oodoy,  in  his  let- 
ters to  Don  Eugenie  Izquierdo,  his  agent  at  Paris,  must  not  be 
passed  over.  This  correspondence  forms  part  of  the  useful 
collection  of  Llorente,  entitled  '*  Memoirs  relative  to  the  His* 
tory  of  the  Revolution  in  Spain,'^  published  under  the  anagram 
of  Don  Juan  Nellerto. 

The  3d  of  November,  1807,  five  days  after  the  dncovery  of 
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the  conspiracy  of  the  EBcnriali  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  wntee 
'*  Madrid  is  full  of  rumour  and  expectation.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  Beaufaarnais  said  that  the  French  troops  would  estahlish 
their  head-quarters  at  Madrid.  I  have  much  to  do  against  so 
many  enemies,  but  the  cannon  will  keep  them  in  order." 

The  18th  of  the  same  month,  his  apprehensions  were  still 
greater :— "  Matters  assume  a  terrible  aspect.  Be  secret  and 
attentive  to  what  passes." 

On  the  24th,  he  expresses  his  fears  in  a  manner  still  mors 
decided : — 

"  The  commotion  at  Madrid,  excited  by  the  reports  issued 
horn  the  French  ambassadors,  is  not  entirely  appeased.  Eveiy 
thing  is  shaken,  and  I  know  not  if  my  constancy  can  surmount 
so  many  evils.  A  thousand  times  I  have  meditated  on  giving 
up  my  official  situations,  and  I  shall  carry  my  ideas  into  execu* 
tion,  only  reserving  the  War-office  Department,  since  that  has 
been  agreed  on  between  our  King  and  the  Empatnr.  I  intend 
putting  the  Infant  Don  Francisco  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty. 
Being  educated  for  this  department,  he  may  yet,  in  his  parent's 
absence,  be  able  to  maintain  himself  against  the  attados  me* 
ditoted  on  this  establishment.  Speak  to  the  Onmd-duke  «f 
Berg  about  this,  in  the  spirit  of  my  letter,  fat  his  opinion  is  of 
great  importance  to  me.  You  know  how  fickle  a  nation^s  at- 
tachment is,  and  that  its  praise  or  blame  shifts  with  equal 
facility.  You  perceive  with  what  disasters  I  am  threatened ; 
in  short,  I  am  not  at  all  easy." 

At  the  date  of  December  the  18th,  he  endeavours  to  per- 
suade himself  that  should  Napoleon  come  into  Spain,  it  would 
be  with  pacific  intentions,  and  he  endeavours  to  cotopose  his 
fears.  "  Be  tranquil,"  he  says  to  Izquierdo,  "  I  am  above  every 
thing ;  the  villany  of  traitors  has  shown  their  character,  and  for- 
aished  me  with  prooft  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  ob* 
tained.** 

This  pretended  calm  was  of  short  duration ,-  the  Frendi 
troops  entered  Spain  at  all  points,  and  spread  over  the  provinces 
of  the  interior.  On  February  9th,  1806,  the  Prince  of  the  Peaee 
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wiitM  to  his  confidant : — ^  I  reoehe  no  letter  fimn  yob.  The 
treaty  tbat  you  have  signed  is  no  longer  in  existence.  Thekiag^ 
domisoTemin  with  French  troops;  they  are  about  to  oecapy  the 
passes  which  lead  into  Portugal,  and  Junot  commands  the  whole. 
Our  remaining  squadrons  hare  been  demanded,  and  orders  »e 
giren  for  them  to  march,  united  with  those  of  the  Empercnr. 
Every  thing  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  intrigue,  and  appre» 
hension ;  public  ofnuion  is  divided,  the  heir  of  the  throne  ii 
implicated  in  a  charge  of  high  treason*  The  allied  troops  are 
living  at  our  expense.  We  continue  to  pay  the  subsidy,  while 
no  ccmsideration  frees  us  from  this  charge.  The  Dutdi  loan 
has  been  made  according  to  our  advice,  but  we  draw  no  be&eit 
from  it.  You  suspected  at  Paris!  the  ambassador  a  mere 
shadow !  What  the  d  ■  1  does  all  this  mean?  How  will  it 
end  ?  I  summoned  you  to  come  and  render  an  account,  but 
yon  have  not  come.  If  you  know  any  thing,  tell  me;  if  not> 
make  no  mystery  of  it." 

It  was  after  this  letter,  and  for  the  purpose  ot  dispelling  the 
fears  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  that  Don  Iiquierdo  solicited 
and  obtained  permission  from  the  Emperor  Napole<m  to  set  out 
lor  Madrid. 


No.  XXI. 
See  Page  144. 

LITTER  Of  CHARLXB  IV.   TO  THE   BXPEBOR  HAPOLlOlf. 

Sm,  my  Brother ; — For  a  long  time  pastj  the  Prince  oi  the 
Peace  has  frequently  solicited  permission  to  give  up  his  offices  of 
Generalissimo  and  Admiral. 

I  have  agreed  to  his  wishes  in  these  respects ;  but  as  Icannot 
forget  his  services,  and  particularly  his  co-^yperation  in  my  con- 
stant and  invariable  wish  to  maintain  the  alliance  and  iatimate 
friendship  which  subsists  between  myself  and  your  Impmal 
and  Royal  Majesty,  this  Prince  will  continue  to  possess  my 
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Perfectly  persuaded  that  nothiag  will  be  more  agreeable  to  my 
subjects^  nor  better  adapted  for  aooomplishing  the  designs  of  our 
allianoe^  than  the  taking  the  charge  myself  of  my  sea  and  land 
forces^  I  have  taken  this  resolution,  and  hasten  to  inform  yoor 
Imperial  and  Royal  Migesty  of  it,  oonsideriag  that  you  will  see 
in  this  oommunication  a  new  proof  of  my  attachment  to  your 
pers<m,  and  my  constant  desire  to  maintain  the  intimate  rela- 
tions which  unite  me  to  your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty,  with 
the  fidelity  characteristic  of  me,  and  of  which  your  Majesty  has 
had  the  most  signal  and  reiterated  proofs.  A  continued  rheu- 
matism, which  has  deprived  me  for  some  days  of  the  use  of  my 
right  hand,  prevents  me  from  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  your 
Mi^esty  with  my  own  hand.  I  am>  with  sentiments  of  the  most 
perfect  esteem  and  the  most  sincere  attachment. 

Your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty's  Brother, 

Artmjuezf  March  ISth,  1808.  Chablbb. 


No.  XXII. 
See  Page  146. 

ROTAL    DBCRBE. 

As  my  constant  inirmities  no  longer  permit  me  to  support 
the  important  weight  of  the  government  of  my  kingdom,  and 
require  for  the  re-establishment  of  my  health,  the  advantages 
of  a  milder  climate,  and  private  life,  I  have  resolved,  after  the 
most  mature  deliberation,  to  abdicate  my  throne  in  favour  of 
my  heir,  my  weil-beloved  son,  the  Prince  of  Asturias. 

My  royal  will  therefore  is,  that  he  be  acknowledged  and 
beyed  as  king  and  natural  lord  of  all  my  kingdoms  and  sove- 
reignties ;  and  that  this  royal  decree  of  my  free  and  spontaneous 
abdication  may  be  exactly  and  duly  accomplished,  you  will  com- 
municate it  to  the  Council,  and  to  all  others  whom  it  may 
concern* 

Given  at  Aranjues,  March  19,  1808. 

I,  THR  King. 

To  Don  Pedro  Cevallos. 
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No,  XXIII. 
See  Page  165. 

L£TTSR  OF   THB   EMPEROR  OF  THB    FRENCH   TO   FERDINAWD. 

My  Brother ; — I  have  received  jowt  Rofal  Highness's  letter. 
In  the  papers  which  you  have  received  from  the  King  your  fiather, 
you  will  find  proofs  of  the  interest  which  I  have  always  taken  in 
yon.     Permit  me,  at  the  present  juncture^  to  speak  to  you  with 
sincerity  and  without  disguise.    On  arriving  at  Madrid^  I  hoped 
to  induce  my  illustrious  firiend  to  consent  to  some  necessary 
reforms  in  his  states,  and  to  give  s<mie  satisfieu^ion  to  public  opi- 
nion.    The  dismissal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  appeared  to 
me  to  be  necessary  for  his  happiness  and  for  that  of  his  people. 
The  affiurs  of  the  North  delayed   my  journey.     The  events 
of  Aranjuez  have  since  taken  place.    I  am  not  a  judge  of  what 
has  taken  place,  nor  of  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ; 
but  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  dangerous  for  kings  to  accustom 
their  people  to  shed  blood,  and  to  take  justice  into  their  own 
hands.     I  pray  Ood  your  Royal  Highness  may  never  make  the 
experiment!     It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  Spain  to  injure  a 
Prince  who  has  espoused  a  Princess  of  the  blood-royal,  and  who 
has  governed  the  kingdom  fur  so  long  a  time.    He  has  no  Icmger 
friends :  your  lU^al  Hi^^ess  will  also  want  them,  if  ever  you 
are  unfortunate.     The  people  readily  avenge  themselves  for 
the  homage  which  they  pay  to  us.     Besides,  how  would  it  be 
possible  to  try  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  without  at  the  same 
time  implicating  the  Queen,  and  the  King  your  father  ?  .  Sudi 
a  trial  would  nourish  hatred,  and  factious  passions :  the  re- 
sult would  be  fatal  to  your  crown.     Your  Royal  Highness  has 
no  rights  but  those  which  are  transmitted  to  you  by  your  mo- 
ther.    If  the  process  dishonour  her,  your  own  rights  suffer : — 
shut  your  ears  to  weak  and  perfidious  counsels.     You  have  no 
right  to  try  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  ;  the  crimes  with  which  he 
is  reproached  are  lost  in  the  rights  of  the  throne.     I  have  often 
shown  a  wish  that  he  should  be  removed  from  afiPairs.     My 
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friendship  fof  King  Charles  has  often  led  me  to  disguise  my 
sentiments,  and  to  shut  my  eyes  on  his  weak  attachment. 
Miserable  men  that  we  are !  weakness  and  error  are  our  mottos. 
But  we  may  still  arrange  all  this :  let  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace  be  exiled  from  Spain,  and  I  will  offer  him  an  asylom  in 
France.  As  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  1 V.,  it  has  occurred  at 
a  time  when  my  armies  are  spread  over  Spain ;  and  in  the  eyea 
of  Europe,  and  of  posterity,  it  will  appear  as  if  I  had  sent  my 
troops  thither  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  precipitate  from  the 
throne  my  ally  and  my  friend.  As  a  neighbouring  sovereign, 
I  am  justified  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  id 
this  abdication,  before  I  acknowledge  it.  I  declare  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  to  Spain,  and  to  the  whole  world,  that  if  the  abdica- 
tion of  King  Charles  is  voluntary,  if  he  has  not  been  forced 
to  it  by  the  insurrection  and  the  riot  at  Aranjuez,  I  dall  make 
no  difficulty  in  admitting  it,  and  in  acknowledging  your  Royal 
Highness  as  King  of  Spain.  I  wish  then  to  converse  with  you 
on  this  subject.  The  caution  which  I  have  observed  for  this 
month  past,  in  these  matters,  should  serve  as  a  guarantee  to  yoo 
for  the  supp<Mt  you  will  receive  from  me,  if  factions,  of  what- 
ever nature,  should  hereafter  disturb  you  on  your  throne. 

When  King  Charles  acquainted  me  with  the  events  of  the 
month  of  October  last,  I  was  painfully  affected  by  them,  and  I 
tiiink  I  contributed  by  my  suggestions  to  the  happy  termina- 
ticm  of  the  affair  of  the  Escurial.  Your  Royal  Highness  was 
certainly  in  the  wrong :  I  require  no  other  proof  of  it,  than 
the  letter  which  you  wrote  to  me,  and  which  it  is  my  constant 
wish  to  forget.  When  you  become  King  in  your  turn,  you  will 
know  how  sacred  are  the  rights  of  the  throne.  Every  com- 
munication made  to  a  foreign  sover^gn  from  the  heir  to  the 
throne  is  criminal.  The  marriage  of  a  French  Princess  with 
your  Royal  Highness  is  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  my 
people,  and  would  connect  me,  by  additional  ties,  with  a  House, 
ndiich,  since  my  accession  to  the  throne*  has  only  affinded  me 
reasons  of  satisfsetion.  Your  Royal  Highness  diouid  distrust 
popular  sallies  and  explosions. 
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Some  murdtrs  msy  be  cooioiitted  on  mj  ttrag^ing  wtidien, 
but  the  ruin  of  Spain  will  be  the  oonseqneoce.  I  have  already 
seen  wiUi  pain^  that  letters  of  th^  Captaia-genoral  of  Cata^ 
Ionia  have  been  tircolated  at  Madrid,  and  that  every  thing  hat 
been  done  to  inflame  the  public  feeling.  I  have  now  opened  to 
your  Royal  Highness  my  whole  mind,  and  you  may  perceive 
tiiat  I  am  hesitating  between  conflicting  ideas,  which  require  to 
be  Axed. 

Yon  may  rest  assured,  that  in  any  case  I  shall  act  towards 
you  as  towards  the  king  your  fielther.  Believe  in  my  wish  for 
eonciliation,  and  for  finding  opportunities  for  giving  you  proofii 
of  my  aflection  and  perfect  esteem. 

I  pray  God,  my  brother,  that  he  may  have  you  in  his  holy 
and  worthy  keeping. 

Baymne,  April  16,  1B06.  Napolbon. 


No.  XXIV. 

See  Page  165. 

AuaoeT  all  who  gave  prooft  of  their  fidelity  and  clearsight- 
edness at  this  difficult  crisis,  were  proscribed  after  the  old 
dynasty  was  restored  to  the  throne,  in  consequence  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  power.  The  pretence  for  this  iniqui- 
tous treatment  was  their  submission  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  as  if 
Ferdinand  and  his  advisers  had  not  given  both  the  precept 
and  the  example  of  this.  The  Chevalier  Don  Mariano-Luii 
Urquijo,  died  at  PaCtis,  in  1817 ;  his  last  prayers  were  for  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  his  countrymen.  We  shall  here  tran- 
scribe a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the  13th  of  April,  from 
Vittoria,  after  he  had  seen  the  new  court  on  its  passage  through. 
It  contains  the  most  complete  exposition  on  the  motives  that 
ought  to  have  deterred  Ferdinand  from  proceeding  to  Bayonne. 
This  letter  was  addressed  to  Don  Ghregorio  de  la  Cuesta,  Gap* 
Iain-genial  of  Old  Castile,  one  of  those  who  subsequently  de- 
fended the  cause  of  Spanish  independence.    Two  men»  united 
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by  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  eqaally  dittingoished  for  their 
noble  sentiments^  were  led  to  act  under  different  banners, 
and  senred  their  country  by  different  mean^,  each  in  the  line  of 
duty  which  they  had  traced  out  to  th^nselFes. 

'^  My  dear  friond^I  received  yesterday^  at  nooui  the  letter 
dated  the  11th,  which  you  sent  me  by  eziuress.  I  immediately 
mounted  my  horse,  and  arrived  in  this  city  at  half-past  three  in 
the  afternoon.  Our  firiend  Maiaredo  was  unable  to  accompany 
me,  being  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  violent  attack  of  the  gout; 
the  circumstance  was  so  ha  fortunate  for  him,  as  it  spared  him 
a  useless  journey  and  the  pain  of  witnessing  a  most  disagreeable 
scene.  You  told  me  in  your  letter  that  I  should  be  well  re- 
ceivedy  from  the  expressions  you  understood  King  Ferdinand 
and  his  suite  had  made  use  of  in  regard  to  me,  and  that  you 
had  no  doubt  but  that  my  persuasions  and  the  infimnation  they 
had  procured  would  make  them  halt,  and  prosecute  no  farther 
a  journey  so  dangerous. 

"  As  to  the  first  point,  your  anticipation  was  quite  correct, 
nor  could  I  have  any  doubt  of  it  myself,  since  the  King,  whetk 
he  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne,  had  spontaneously  de- 
clared his  sense  of  the  injustice  and  arbitrary  nature  of  the  perse- 
cution I  had  endured  through  this  same  Cevallos,  who  was  one 
of  the  ministers  that  had  signed  all  the  murders  directed  against 
me  with  that  view,  during  the  last  seven  years.  On  my  arrival 
I  was  immediately  presented  to  His  Majesty,  who  had  not  been 
in  the  city  more  than  half  an  hour ;  he  treated  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  distinction,  and  invited  me  to  dine  with 
him.  His  attendants,  also,  behaved  to  me  with  the  greatest 
politeness,  particularly  the  Dukes  of  San  Carlos,  and  Infim- 
tado.  I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  again  meeting  my  friends 
Murquis  and  Labrador. 

''  The  second  part  is  the  most  distressing.  I  believe  they  are 
all  blind,  and  driving  on  headlong  to  their  ruin.  I  explained  to 
them  the  manner  in  which  the  ManUeur  (whidi  they  did  not 
appear  to  have  read  attentively)  rdated  the  disturbance  at 
Aranjuez,  which  led  to  the  abdicatiou  of  Charles  IV. ;  I  diowed 
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tliem  that  the  language  of  these  journals  was  only  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Emperor's  intenticms;  I  reminded  them  of  the 
prodamatioa  addressed  to  the  Spaniards  in  1805,  because,  erer 
since  that  time,  I  had  always  believed  that  Napoleon  meditated 
the  eztinctioa  of  the  reigning  dynasty  in  Spain*  as  its  existence 
absdutely  prevented  the  elevation  of  his  own ;  that  this  plan 
had  only  been  suspended  till  a  favourable  opportunity  should 
offer,  and  that  the  unhappy  differences  between  the  father  and 
son,  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Escurial,  now  presented  the 
desired  pretext ;  that  the  Emperor's  plans  were  clearly  to  be 
seen  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  filled  Spain  with  troops, 
and  taken  possession  c^  the  fortresses,  the  arsenals,  and  the 
metropolis ;  that  in  this  very  city  of  Vittoria,  the  King  and  all 
his  attendants  were  in  a  manner  imprisoned,  and  guarded  under 
the  eye  of  General  Savary,  and  that  the  arrangements  which  I 
had  remarked,  since  I  entered  the  town,  for  placing  the  troops, 
and  the  situation  of  the  barracks,  all  strengthened  my  sus- 
picions* 

**  After  aU  this,  I  asked  them  what  was  the  object  of  their 
journey ;  how  the  sovereign  of.  a  monarchy  like  that  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  could  thus  publicly  degrade  his  dignity ;  how 
he  could  thus  be  led  into  a  foreign  kingdom,  without  invitation, 
without  any  preparations,  without  any  of  the  etiquette  which 
in  such  cases  ought  to  be  observed,  and  without  having  been 
recognized  as  King,  as  he  was  donstantly  styled  Prince  of  Astu- 
rias ;  that  they  should  have  recollected  the  Isle  of  Pheasants  in 
the  Pyrenees,  where  so  many  precautions  wfere  taken  for  the 
interview  which  was  to  take  place  between  the  Sovereigns  of 
Spain  and  France ;  that  there  had  been  an  equal  number  of 
troops  on  both  sides  of  the  Bidassoa,  that  even  the  harness  was 
weighed,  in  order  to  remove  every  cause  of  apprehension,  &c. 

"  To  all  this,  my  dear  friend,  the  only  answer  which  I  re- 
ceived, was  that  they  were  going  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the 
Emperor  by  some  territorial  cessions,  and  some  commercial 
privileges.  On  hearing  this  answer,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
sayiBg,  '  You  may  give  him  the  whole  of  Spain.' 
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''  Some  of  them  talked  aboat  eternal  war  between  tlie  twe 
nations,  of  boilding  two  impr^;ttable  fortrestci  in  eadi  ai  the 
two  Pyrenees^  of  having  constantly  an  arm j  of  150^000  men  on 
toot :  in  short,  of  a  thousand  other  chimeras.  I  merely  remark* 
ed^  that  on  the  side  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  there  was  no 
stronger  place  than  Pampelnna,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  experienced  generals  (among  others,  my  friend  Oeooal 
Urrutia,  whom  I  had  myself  heard  say  so,)  was  not  calculated 
to  offer  a  strong  resistance  ;  that  we  had  not  150^000  men; 
that  a  great  part  of  the  army  had  been  sent  to  the  North, 
under  cover  of  the  treaty  of  alliance ;  that  armies  were  not  to 
be  raised,  nor  fortresses  constructed  in  a  day  ;  that  the  idea 
of  perpetual  war  was  mere  raving,  for  nations  had  their  natural 
relations,  and  those  between  France  and  Spain  were  particu- 
larly close  and  intimate  ;  that  we  must  not  oonfoond  the  latter, 
in  states,  with  men  placed  for  the  numient  at  thcT  head,  and 
especially  when  it  was  now  in  contemplation  to  abotiah  the 
fiourbon  dynasty  in  Spain,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  establish  that  of  France  in  its  stead ;  and  that 
they  themselves  were  actually  going  to  invite  the  Emperor  to 
do  it.  Infantado,  (upon  whom  I  believe  my  language  made  the 
strongest  impression,)  feeling  the  force  of  my  remarks,  said  to 
me,  '*  Can  it  be  possible  that  a  hero  like  Napoleon  should  stain 
himself  with  such  an  action,  when  the  King  ]^aces  himself  in 
his  power  with  such  exemplary  confidence  ?"  My  reply  was, 
''  If  we  read  Plutarch,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  heroes  of 
Oreece  and  Rome  only  obtained  their  renown  by  raising  them* 
selves  on  thousands  of  dead  bodies;  but  we  forget  all  that, 
and  read  without  reflection,  looking  merely  at  the  results  with 
respect  and  surprise;  that  he  should  recollect  the  crowns 
that  Charles  V.  had  seised,  the  cruelties  he  had  exercised  on, 
sovereigns  who  had  become  his  prisoners  by  the  fate  of  war,  or 
through  treachery,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  that,  he  was 
regarded  as  a  hero ;  that  neither  ought  he  to  forget  that  we  hid 
acted  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Emperors  and  Kings  of  the 
Indies,  and  that  if  we  then  defended  such  actions  on  the  aoo^ 
of  religion,  they  might  be  equally  defended  now  on  the  aeore 
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of  poUey;  tbat  he  might  apply  this  to  the  origin  of  every  dy- 
nasty in  the  universe ;  that  in  the  ancient  Spanish  annals  wero 
to  be  found  several  instances  of  kings  assassinated  by  usurpers, 
who  subsequently  ascended  the  throne;  and  that  even  in  eentu* 
ries  nearer  to  us,  we  found  that  committed  by  the  bastard  Henry 
IL,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  fiimily  of  Henry  IV. ;  that  both  the 
Austrian  and  Bourbon  dynasties  were  descended  from  this  inces« 
tuous  criminal,  and  that  consequently  they  ought  to  have  no 
confidence  in  heroes,  nor  allow  Ferdinand  to  proceed  a  step 
farth^  towards  France/ 

'*  *  But  what  motive,  at  least  what  apparent  motive,'  said  he^ 
'  can  justify  such  conduct  as  you  impute  to  the  Emperor  ?*  I 
replied, '  that  the  language  of  the  MotUieur  clearly  showed  me 
that  he  would  not  recognise  Ferdinand  as  king ;  that  it  said 
that  the  abdication  of  his  fsther  was  null,  having  been  made  in 
the  midst  of  arms  and  popular  tumult ;  that,  putting  aside  the 
case  of  John  L,  King  of  Castile,  there  were  two  instances  of 
abdication  during  the  reigns  of  the  Austrian  and  the  Bourbon 
dynasties, — one  made  by  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  (Charles  V.,  Em- 
peror of  (Germany)  and  the  other  made  by  Philip  V. ;  and  that 
in  each  of  these  abdications,  they  had  proceeded  with  the 
greatest  calmness  and  most  mature  deliberation  ;  that  even  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  had  enquired  how  hi  the  abdica- 
tion was  to  extend,  in  case  of  the  persons  who  were  to  reign 
after  thcon  being  prevented, — and  that  for  that  very  reason, 
Philip  V.  ascended  the  throne  a  second  time,  after  the  death  of 
Louis  L,  in  whose  favour  His  Majesty  had  resigned  the  crown ; 
finally,  that  it  was  to  be  feared  that  if  the  fiither  should  protest 
against  his  abdication,  as  effected  by  violence,  and  they  should 
continue  their  journey  to  Bayonne,  neither  of  them  would 
^  reign,  and  the  whole  Spanish  nation  would  be  made  mise- 
rable/ 

"  ^^'His  reply  to  this  was,  that  '  Europe  and  France  would 
wmdemn  this  conduct,  and  that  Spain,  with  the  assistance 
of  England,  might  become  formidable/  On  these  three  points 
I  remarked  to  him,  that  'Europe  was  impoverished,  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  carrying  on  new  wars,   and  disunited, 
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because  private  interests,  as  well  as  the  ambitums  views  of  each 
sovereign  and  each  state^  had  greater  weight  than  the  necessity 
of  making  great  sacrifices  to  destroy  the  system  adopted  by 
France  since  her  fatal  revolution/  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  in- 
stanced to  him  the  conduct  of  the  coalition,  their  ill-concerted 
plans  and  defections,  and  showed  that  the  result  of  these 
leagues  had  been  actually  to  aggrandize  France  still  more ;  that 
I  saw  no  other  Court  but  that  of  Vienna  capable  of  effectually 
opposing  the  Emperor's  projects,  in  the  event  of  Spain  rising 
and  being  assisted  by  England ;  hut  that  if  Russia,  Germany, 
and  the  other  states  of  Europe,  were  opposed  to  this  system, 
Austria  would  meet  with  reverses,  and  lose  a  portion  of  her 
territory ;  we  should  lose  the  whole  of  our  navy,  and  Spain 
would  only  be  a  theatre  for  war  between  England  and  France, 
a  war  which  England  would  nevor  expose  itself  to,  unless  it 
was  to  gain  something  by  it,  as  England  was  not  a  power 
capable  of  making  head  against  France  in  a  continental  war; 
finally,  that  the  end  of  the  whole  would  be  the  conquest,  after 
having  produced  the  desolation,  of  our  country. 

"  As  to  the  second  point,  that  France  would  be  dissatisfied 
if  the  Emperor  should  act  so  unjustly,  I  entered  into  very 
diffuse  explanations  of  the  character  of  that  nation ;  that  it  is 
always  delighted  with  what  is  marvellous  ;  that  it  has  no  other 
public  spirit  but  what  it  derives  from  the  impulse  of  the 
government ;  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  nation  itself 
would  be  a  great  gainer  in  its  commercial  interests,  if  the  So* 
vereigns  of  the  two  countries  were  both  of  the  same  family ; 
that  if  the  Emperor  confined  himself  within  certain  limits  of 
aggrandizement,  and  consolidated  his  empire  by  good  moral 
institutions,  France  would  adore  him,  would  regard  him  as  her 
deliverer  from  the  terrible  revolution  into  which  the  nation  had 
been  plunged,  would  bless  his  dynasty,  and  look  upon  it  as 
glorious  that  several  of  the  thrones  of  Europe  were  occupied 
by  members  of  her  Sovereign's  family ;  and  that  consequently 
the  argument  did  not  do  away  my  suspicions ;  that  besides,  we 
ought  never  to  forget  that   the   Spanish   Kings  were  called 
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Bourbons,  and  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  ancient  House 
of  France ;  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  France 
in  fortunes^  by  the  suppression  of  the  privileged  corpora- 
tions^ by  confiscations  and  by  sales ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that 
almost  all  the  French  have  taken  a  greater  or  less  part  in  the 
revolution ;  that  the  latter^  along  with  the  literary  men^  the 
favourers  of  reform^  the  Jews  and  the  Protestants^  formed  the 
most  numerous  part  of  the  nation.  They  are  now  freed  from 
the  oppression  which  weighed  them  down  before  that  period, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  would  not  be  at  all 
sorry  to  see  the  extinction  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain,  from  the 
apprehension  that  one  of  them  might  hereafter  compel  the 
French  to  receive,  in  spite  of  them,  a  Bourbon  Prince,  if  Spain 
was  well  governed. 

'^  On  the  third  point,  relative  to  the  arming  of  our  nation,  I 
entered  into  still  longer  details.  I  proved  to  them,  that  unfor- 
tunately, ever  since  the  time  of  Charles  V.  the  nation  did  not 
exist,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  it  had  no  real  representative 
body  nor  any  community  of  interests  uniting  for  the  same 
object ;  that  Spain  was  a  Gothic  edifice,  composed  of  fragment^, 
with  nearly  as  many  forces,  privileges,  laws,  and  customs,  as  there 
were  provinces  in  the  monarchy ;  that  there  was  no  public  spirit ; 
that  these  causes  would  prevent  the  formation  of  a  firmly  con- 
stituted government,  combining  the  necessary  strength,  activity, 
and  movement ;  that  riots  and  popular  tumults  were  but  of  short 
duration;  that  all  these  troubles  would  produce  wonderful 
effects  on  our  American  colonies,  because  the  Creoles  were 
desirous  of  displaying  their  strength,  and  shaking  off  the  yoke 
which  had  oppressed  them  ever  since  the  conquest  of  their  coun- 
try ;  that  England  herself  would  assist  them,  in  just  revenge 
for  the  imprudent  aid  which,  in  conjunction  with  France,  we 
had  given  formerly  to  her  revolted  colonies ;  that  we  could  not 
forget  the  attempts  made  by  England  at  the  Caraccas  and  other 
provinces  of  our  Americas.  Finally,  my  friend,  I  said  every- 
thing to  Infsntado  that  could  be  said,  as  to  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  the  journey,  and  the  probability  that  it  might 
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produce  the  total  ruin  of  our  nation.  I  eren  went  fifftlier :  I 
offered,  if  thej  would  disoontinne  their  joomej,  to  go  in  the 
quality  of  Ambaasador  to  Bayonne,  to  speak  to  the  Empenir, 
make  arrangements  with  him,  and  terminate,  in  the  best  man- 
ner possiUe,  so  unpleasant  an  affair,  so  badly  commenced  and 
conducted ;  but  that,  in  the  meantime,  they  might  send  off  tiia 
King  incognito,  by  one  of  the  houses  next  to  that  in  whidi  His 
Majesty  was  lodged,  and  conrey  him  to  Arragon;  that  M. 
Urbina,  Alcaide  of  the  city,  would  facilitate  the  means  for  his 
escape,  which,  when  it  reached  the  ears  of  Napoleon,  and  when 
he  knew  that  the  King  would  be  at  liberty  to  act  by  himself, 
would  compel  him  to  change  his  plans.  But  all  I  could  say  was 
useless,  entirely  useless. 

''  After  this  conversation,  Don  Josef  Heryas  was  introdneed  to 
ttie,  and  by  him  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  the  Empe- 
ror meditated  a  change  of  our  dynasty ;  for  he  intreated  me  te 
do  every  thing  I  could  to  prevent  the  journey  to  France.  This 
young  man,  who  has  a  great  deal  of  devemess  and  penetration* 
has  just  arrived  from  Paris  along  with  General  Savary.  As  he 
is  brother-in-law  of  Duroc,  Orand  Marshal  of  the  Palace  to 
the  Emperor,  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
plot ;  he  related  them  to  me^  complaining  at  the  same  time  of 
the  manner  in  idiich  he  had  been  treated  at  Madrid*  and  that 
they  vrould  not  listoi  to  any  thing  he  said.  He  requested  me 
to  obtain  him  a  private  audience  with  the  Duke  of  Infimtado ; 
I  did  so, — he  stated  what  he  knew,  but  without  producing  the 
teast  effect.  M.  Esooiquiz  had  gone  to  bed,  in  consequence  of 
having  caught  cold ;  he  was  surrounded  by  such  numbers  of 
persons  that  I  could  not  find  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him.  I 
know  nothing  of  his  sentiments  or  the  infinence  he  possesses^ 
Labrador  and  Murquia  are  piqued  because  they  are  treated  with 
apparent  contempt,  and  never  consulted  in  any  case,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rival  influence  of  M.  Cevallos.  I  am  deeply 
afflicted  at  seeing  the  infatuation  that  possesses  them  all,  and 
that  they  are  all  marching  to  the  brink  of  the  predpice. 

"  When  the  dinner  was  finished,  and  His  M^esty  had  re^ 
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tired,  an  aid-de-camp  arriyed  with  despatches  from  the  Em- 
peror. The  tone  in  which  he  announced  himself,  demanding 
immediate  access  to  His  Majesty  ;  the  condescension  shown  to 
him  when  he  was  introduced  to  the  King ;  the  manner  in  which 
I  saw  him  dismissed ;  and  the  circumstance  of  my  knowing 
something  of  the  business  in  hand  ; — all  this  made  my  Spanish 
bile  rise.  I  finally  took  my  leave,  reminding  them,  without 
effect,  of  my  predictions,  and  returned  to  my  apartments  in  or- 
der to  write  to  you  thus  fully,  that  you  might  know  what  passed. 
To-morrow  morning  early  I  set  out  for  Bilbao. 

*'  Don  Miguel  Alava,  an  officer  of  marines,  nephew  of  yonr 
acquaintance  of  the  same  name^  the  General  of  Marines,  has 
just  been  to  pay  me  a  visit.  He  was  waiting  for  me  when  I 
returned,  conversing  with  a  friend  who  had  accompanied  me 
from  Bilbao  :  I  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  him,  as  well  as 
every  one  else  who  would  listen  to  me,  that  if  the  King  lefk 
Spain,  the  Bourbons  would  be  removed  from  the  throne  for  ever, 
that  all  Spain  would  be  in  a  state  of  desolation,  and  that  we 
should  have  much  to  weep  for.  I  spoke  in  the  same  strain  to 
M.  Alava>  wishing  him  to  use  the  influence  he  might  have  in  the 
city  and  the  province,  in  order  to  try  to  prevent  it ;  this  is  all 
I  could  do.  Great  respect  is  entertained  for  me  in  this  pro- 
vince, firom  the  protection  I  have  procured  for  the  inhabitants, 
smd  because  I  was  bom  in  it.  Perhaps  the  people  will  see  more 
clearly,  and  do  more ;  perhaps  they  may  tear  off  the  thick  veil 
which  covers  the  eyes  of  these  persons. 

**  When  I  took  my  leave,  the  Duke  of  In^antado  appeared  to 
me  to  be  hurt,  because  I  could  not  accompany  them,  at  least  as 
far,  as  Bayonne.  I  told  him  I  was  ready  to  do  anything,  if  they 
would  follow  my  advice ;  but  that  otherwise  I  would  neither 
tarnish  nor  lose  my  reputation,  which  was  all  that  was  dear  to 
me.  You  will  be  witness  of  a  thousand  calamities.  I  know 
not  who  is  the  one  to  blame.  I  pity  Spain,  and  return  to  my 
old  comer  to  sit  and  weep.  God  grant  that  all  my  fears  are 
vain! 

**  When  I  know  fat  certain  that  yon  are  at  Valladolid,  I  will 
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write  to  you  again,  and  in  the  meantime,  do  me  the  &Tcmr  to 
say  every  thing  that  is  kind  for  me  to  Madame.  I  am  ex- 
tremely  melancholy.    You  know  that  I  am  always 

Entirely  youn, 
VlUoria,  April  13*A,  1808.  r  Urquijo. 


No.  XXV. 

See  Page  169. 

Charles  IV.  wrote  a  letter  to  Prince  Murat  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  in  which  he  expressed  no  other  wish  than  to  go  along 
with  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  to  the  country 
which  best  agreed  with  his  health.  At  that  time  he  had  not 
protested,  otherwise  he  would  have  said  so  to  the  Grand-duke. 
We  gire  a  copy  of  this  document,  the  report  of  the  Adjutant- 
commandant,  Bailli  de  Monthion,  the  King^s  Letter  to  the  Em* 
peror,  and  the  Protestation. 

LETTER  OF   THE   KING   TO   THE   GRAND-DUKE    OP   BERG. 

Sir,  and  very  dear  Brother ; — Having  spoken  to  your  Adju- 
tant-commandant,  and  informed  him  of  all  that  has  passed,  I  re- 
quest you  to  do  me  the  service  to  communicate  to  the  Emperor 
my  request  that  he  will  deliver  the  poor  Prince  of  the  Peace  (who 
suffers  entirely  because  he  was  the  friend  of  France),  and  allow 
us  to  go  with  him  into  the  country  which  will  best  agree  Mrith 
my  health.  For  the  present  we  go  to  Badajoz.  I  hope  that 
you  will  at  least  send  us  an  answer,  if  you  cannot  see  us,  pre- 
viously to  our  departure ;  for  I  have  no  confidence  but  in  you 
and  the  Emp«ror.  Meanwhilet  I  am  your  most  affectionate 
brother  and  hearty  friend,  Charles* 


REPORT  TO  HIS  IMPERIAL  HIGHHE8S  THE  OaAND-DUKE  OF  BERG, 
LIEUTENANT  OF  THE  EMPEROR,  COMMANDER  OF  HIS  ARMIES  IM 
SPAIN. 

MONSEIONEUR, 

Agreeably  to  the  commands  of  your  Imperial  Highness,  I  re- 
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fttir^d  widi  the  letter  of  your  Hlghnees  to  the  Qaeen  of  Etru- 
ria,  at  Aranjuez*  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the 
Qneen  was  still  in  bed:  she  rose  immediately,  and  bade  me 
enter.  I  delivered  your  letter  to  her.  She  be^ed  me  to  wait 
a  little,  and  said  she  would  go  and  read  it  with  the  King  and 
Queen.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  I  saw  the  Queen  of  Etruria 
enter  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain, 

His  Majesty  said,  he  thanked  your  Imperial  Highness 
for  the  share  you  had  taken  in  his  affliction,  which  was  the 
greater  as  his  own  son  was  the  author  of  it.  The  King  said 
that  the  revolution  had  been  effected  by  forgery  and  corruption, 
and  that  the  principal  actors  were  his  son  and  M.  Caballero, 
minister  of  justice ;  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
throne  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  Queen; 
that  he  knows  that  but  for  this  they  would  have  been  rnur- 
dered  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  that  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
of  Asturias  was  more  shocking,  seeing  that  himself  (the  King) 
having  perceived  his  desire  to  reign,  and  being  himself  near 
sixty  years  of  age,  had  agreed  to  surrender  the  crown  to  him 
on  his  marriage  taking  place  with  a  French  Princess^  which 
the  King  ardently  desired. 

The  King  added  to  this,  that  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  was 
desirous  that  he  and  the  Queen  should  repair  to  Badajos,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal ;  that  he  had  found  means  to  inform  him 
that  the  climate  of  that  country  did  not  suit  him ;  that  he  begged 
him  to  permit  his  choosing  another  place;  that  he  sought  to 
obtain  permission  of  the  Emperor  to  purchase  an  estate  in 
France,  where  he  might  end  his  days.  The  Queen  told  me  she 
had  begged  of  her  son  to  postpone  their  journey  to  Badajoi ; 
that  she  had  not  procured  this,  and  that  the  journey  was  to  take 
{dace  on  the  ensuing  Mcmday. 

At  the  moment  I  was  departing  from  their  Majesties,  the 
King  said  to  me,  "  I  have  written  to  the  Emperw,  in  whose 
hands  I  repose  my  fate.  I  wished  to  send  my.  letter  by  a  cou- 
rier, but  I  know  no  surer  mode  of  sending  it  tlian  by  yours." 
The  King  then  left  me,  in  order  to  repair  to  his  cabinet.     He 

VOL.   II.  2  Q 
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soon  retarned  with  At  foUdwihg  letters  (Nos^  1  and  2)  in  Ins 
band,  which  he  gave  me,  and  added  these  words, — '^  My  situa- 
tion is  most  deploraUe :  they  have  seised  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  and  will  put  him  to  death  :  he  has  committed  no  other 
crime  but  that  of  being  &t  all  times  attadbed  to  me  :'* — He 
added,  that  there  were  no  effirts  which  he  would  not  have 
attempted  to  save  the  life  of  his  unhappy  friend,  but  that  he 
bad  found  the  whole  world  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  and  bent  on 
vengeance ;  that  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  would 
draw  after  it  his  own,  and  that  he  should  not  survive  him, 
Aranjuez,  March  23, 1808.  B.  db  Monthion. 


NO.   I. — LBTTBB   PROU  KING  CHARLES   tV.   TO   THE   EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON. 

Sir,  my  Brother ; — Your  Majesty  will  assuredly  hear  with 
pain,  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  at  Aranjnes,  and 
their  consequences ;  you  will  not,  without  sympathy,  see  a  king 
who  has  been  compelled  to  resign  his  throne,  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  a  great  monarch  his  ally,  placing  every  thing  in  his 
protection,  who  alone  can  fix  his  happiness,  and  that  of  his  whole 
£unily,  and  his  trusty  and  beloved  subjects.  Under  the  pres* 
sure  of  the  moment,  and  amid  the  clashing  of  weapons,  and  the 
cries  of  a  rebellious  guard,  I  found  that  I  had  to  choose  between 
my  life  and  death,  and  that  my  death  would  be  followed  by  that 
of  the  Queen.  I  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne ;  but  to- 
day peace  is  restored,  and  full  of  confidence  in  the  generosity 
and  genius  of  the  great  man  who  has  at  all  times  declared  him- 
self my  friend,  I  have  taken  my  resoluticm  to  resign  mysdf 
into  Ids  hands,  and  await  what  he  shall  resolve  on  my  fate,  that 
of  my  Queen,  and  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  ^ 

I  address  myself  to  your  Majesty,  and  protest  against  the 
events  which  took  place  at  Aranjuez,  and  against  my  dethrone- 
ment.    I  rely  with  the  fullest   confidence  upon  the  cordial 
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Criendahip  of  your  Mf\)e«ty>  praying  that  God  may  have  you  ia 
his  holy  keeping. 
Arat^ueti,  March  2S,  1806.  Cablos. 


No.  II.  I  protest  and  declare^  that  my  decree  of  the  19th 
March^  in  which  I  renounce  my  crown  in  favour  of  my  son^  is 
a  deed  to  which  I  was  compelled^  in  order  to  prevent  greater 
calamities^  and  spare  the  blood  of  my  beloved  subjects.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  of  no  authority. 

(Signed)  I.  the  Kimo. 


No.  XXVI. 
See  Page  186. 

LETTEB  or    rSRnJNAMO   VU.   TO  CHAELES   IV. 

My  yenerfible  Father  and  Lord, 

To  give  your,  Majesty  a  proof  of  my  love  and  my  submission^ 
and  yielding  to  the  desire  \yhich  you  have  several  times  caused 
to  be  signified  to  me,  I  renounce  my  crown  in  favour  of  your 
Majesty,  ^vishing  that  you  may  e^oy  it  fnr  many  years. 

I  recommend  to  your  Majesty  the  persons  who  have  served 
me  since  the  19th  of  March ;  I  rely  on  the  assurances  which 
jou  have  given  me  on  that  head. . 

I  pray  God.  to  preserve  your  M^esty  for  many  long  and 
happy  days{ 

Done  at  Bayonne,  the  6th  of  May,  1808. 

I  lay  myself  at  the  feet  iof  your  Majestyi  the  humblest  of 
yourscms.  Fbrdinanp* 


No,  XXVII. 
See  Page  185. 

treaty  between  the  EMPEROR  OP  THE  FREKCH  AND 
CHARLES  IV. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  Protector 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
And  Charles  IV.  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  animated  by 
2  Q  2 
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an  equal  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  to  which  Spain  is 
a  prey^  and  save  that  brave  nation  from  the- agitation  of  fac- 
tions; wishing  to 'spare  it  all  the  convulsions  of  civil  and  of 
foreign  war^  and  place  it^  without  violence^  in  the  only  position 
which  can^  in  the  present  extraordinary  circumstances,  secure 
its  integrity,  guarantee  its  colonies,  and  enable  it  to  unite  all 
its  means  with  those  of  France,  in  order  to  obtain  a  maritime 
peace,  have  resolved  to  join  all  their  efforts,  and  to  r^ulate  sudi 
important  interests  in  a  particular  convention.  For  that  pur- 
pose they  have  named,  viz.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  &c.  the  General  of  Division,  Duit)c,  Grand-Marshal  of 
the  Palace ;  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
His  Serene  Highness  Don  Manuel  Qodoj,  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
Count  of  Evoramente ;  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  have  agreed  on  what  follows : —  * 

Art.  I.  His  Majesty  King  Charles,  having  only  had  in  view, 
during  his  whole  life,  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  con- 
stantly adhering  to  the  principle  that  all  the  acts  of  the  sove- 
reign ought  to  be  directed  solely  to  that  object,  the  present  cir- 
cumstances being  such  as  could  only  prove  a  source  of  dissension 
so  much  more  fatal,  as  his  own  family  was  divided  by  factions, 
has  resolved  to  cede,  as  he  does  by  the  present  ced^,  to  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  all  his  rights  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  as  the  only  person  who,  at  the  point  that 
matters  have  arrived,  is  able  to  re-establish  order.  It  being 
understood  that  the  said  cession  has  only  taken  place,  in  order 
that  his  subjects  should  enjoy  the  two  following  conditions : 

1.  The  integrity  of  the  kingdoxh  shall  be  maintained.  The 
Prince  whom  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  shall 
think  proper  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  shall  be  in- 
dependent, and  the  boundaries  of  Spain  shall  undergo  no 
alteration. 

2.  The  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  reb'gion,  shall  be 
the  only  one  in  Spain.  No  toleration  shall  be  allowed  to  any 
reformed  religion,  still  less  to  any  infidel  one,  in  confcnrmity  to 
the  usage  established  up  to  the  present  time. 
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Art.  II.  All  acts  passed  against  any  of  our  fiEdthfol  subjects 
since  the  revolution  of  Aranjues^^  are  null  and  void,  and  their 
properties  shall  be  restored  to  than. 

Art.  III.  His  Majesty  King  Charles  having  thus  secured 
the  property,  the  int^rity,  and  the  independence  of  his  king- 
dom. His  Majesty  the  Emperor  engages  to  grant  an  asylum  in 
his  states  to  King  Charles,  to  the  Queen,  to  his  family,  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  such  of  their  servants  as  may  choose 
to  follow  them,  who  shall  enjoy  in  France  a  rank  equivalent  to 
that  which .  they  possessed  in  Spain. 

Art.  IV.  The  palace  of  Compile,  with  the  parks  and 
forests  attached  to  it,  shaU  be  at  the  disposal  of  King  Charles 
during  his  lifetime. 

Art.  V.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  gives  and  grants  to  His 
Majesty  King  Charles,  a  civil  list  of  30  millions  of  realeSf  which 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  NapoJeon  will  cause  to  be  paid  to 
him  directly  every  month,  by  the  treasury  of  his  crown.  At 
the  death  of  King  Charles,  two  millions  of  revenues  shall  form 
the  Queen's  dowry. 

Art.  VL  His  Mi^esty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  engages  to 
grant  to  all  the  Infants  of  Spain  an  annual  rent  of  400,000 
francs,  to  be  enjoyed  in  perpetuity  by  lihem  and  their  descen- 
dants, with  the  reversion  of  the  said  rent  from  one  branch  te 
another,  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  one  of  them,  and  according 
to  the  civil  law.  In  case  of  the  extinction  of  all  the  branches, 
the  said  rent  shall  revert  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Art.  VII.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  shall  make 
such  arrangements  as  he  shall  judge  proper  with  the  future 
King  of  Spain,  for  the  payment  of  the  civil  list  and  the  rents 
included  in  the  preceding  articles;  but  His  Majesty  King 
Charles  understands  that  he  has  no  connection  for  this  object 
but  with  the  treasury  of  France. 

Art.  VIII.  His  Majesty  the  Emperw  Napoleon  gives  in 
exchange  to  His  Majesty  King  Charles  the  castle  of  Chambord, 
with  the  parks,  forests,  and  forms  attached  to  it,  to  enjoy  it  in 
Aill  property,  and  dispose  of  it  as  to  him  shall  seem  good. 
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Art.  IX.  In  congequenaoe^  His  Mi^estj  Kiag  Cbarlet  re- 
noances,  in  finronr  of  His  Majesty  tlie  Bnpenir  Napoleon,  all 
the  allodial  and  particular  pn^rtiea  not-  appertaining  to  the 
crown  of  Spain>  bat  which  he  ponenes  pesrsenally* 

The  In&nts  of  Spain  shall  continue  to  ei^y  the  rerenues  cf 
the  oomman^eries  which  they  possess  in  Spain. 

Art.  X.  The  present  conventisn  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  of  it  exchanged  within  eight  imft,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

Bone  at  Bayonne,  May  6th,  1006* 

Dumoc. 

Thb  Prince  of  ti^  Pbacb. 


No.  XXVIII. 
See  Page  186. 

TEEATT   BETWEEN   THE   EMPEEOR  OF   THE  FRENCH,   AND  FER- 
DINAND, PRINCE   OF   ASTURIAS. 

His  Mi^es^y  the  EmpenKr  of  the  French,  Sec.  and  His  Boyal 
Hi^iness  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  &c  having  diflerenoea  to  re^ 
gulate,  hare  named  as  their  pleii^tentiaries>  tis.  His  Migesty 
the  Emperor,  See.  the  General  e£  Division,  Dnro^  Orand-Mar* 
ahal  of  the  Palace;  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  See.  Don  Joan  Eseoiquiz,  CSbmaellor  of  State  of  His 
CaUiolic  Majesty,  &c. ;  ^o,  after  exchanging  dttirfull  powen^ 
have  agreed  to  the  following  articles : — 

Art.  I.  His  Royal  HighneoB  adheres  to  the  cession  made  by 
King  Charles  of  hi«  rights  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Is- 
dies,  in  favour  of  His  Majesty  the  Bm^)eror  of  tihe  Frendi,  &e. 
and  renounces,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  the  rig^  arrming  t* 
him  as  Prince  of  Asturias  to  the  thronie  of  Spain  and  the  India^ 

Art.  II.  His  Majesty'  the  Emperor  ^unts  in  France  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Priaee  of  Asturias,  the  title  of  Bag^ 
Highness,  with  aU  the  honours  and  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the 
Princes  of  his  blood.     The  descendants  of  His  Royal  Highness 
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■faftU  inherit  the  title  of  Prinoe  and  that  of  Serene  Highneis, 
and  shall  always  have  the  same  rank  in  France  as  the  prince- 
dignitaries  of  the  empire. 

Art.  III.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  cedes 
and  gives  in  full  property^  by  these  presents^  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prinoe  of  Asturias,  and  his  descendants,  the  pa- 
lace,  park,  and  farms  of  Navarre,  and  the  woods  attached  to 
them,  to  the  extent  of  60,000  acres ;  the  whole  free  from  in- 
cumbrance, and  to  enjoy  them,  in  fiiU  property,  from  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  the  preset  treaty. 

Art.  IV.  The  said  property  shall  pass  to  the  childten  and 
heirs  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Astnrias ;  fiailing 
them,  to  the  children  and  heirs  of  the  Infant  Don  Carlos ;  fail- 
ing them,  to  the  descendants  and  heirs  of  the  Infant  Don  Fran- 
cisco ;  and  finally,  failing  them,  to  the  children  and  heirs  of  the 
Infant  Don  Antonio.  The  title  of  Prince  shall  be  conferred  by 
letters  patent  and  particular  on  the  heir  to  whom  this  property 
shall  revert. 

Art  V.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  grants  to  His  Royal 
Highness  an  apanage  of  400,000  francs  annual  rent  on  the  trea- 
sury of  France,  payable  in  equal  monthly  portions,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  him  and  his  descendants  ;  fiEoling  them,  this  rent  shall  pass 
to  the  JnfEUit  Don  Carlos  and  his  heirs ;  and  foiling  them,  to 
the  Infant  Don  Francisco,  to  his  descendants  and  heirs. 

Art.  yi.  Independently  of  what  is  stipulated  in  the  pren 
ceding  articles.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  grants  to  His  Royal 
Highness  a  rent  of  600,000  francs,  equally  on  the  treasury  of 
France,  to  be  enjoyed  during  his  lifetime.  Half  of  this  said 
rent  riiall  revert  upon  the  head  of  the  Princess  his  spouse,  if 
she  survive  him. 

Art.  VII.  His  Majesty  grants  and  guarantees  to  the  In&nts 
Don  Antdnio,  unde  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Astn- 
rias, Don  Carlos  and  Don  Francisco,  brothers  of  His  Royal 
Highness : — 

I.  The  title  of  Royal  Highness,  with  all  the  honours  and 

prerogatives  enjoyed  by  Princes  of  the  Blood ;  the  descen- 
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daate  of  their  Rojal  Hi^etses  shaU  retam  tlie  title  of /Vuice 
and  Serene  Highness,  and  shall  hold  the  same  rank  in  France 
as  the  prince-dignitaries  of  the  empire. 

2.  The  enjoyment  of  the  revenue  of  all  their  oommande- 
ries  in  Spain  daring  their  lifetime. 

3.  An  apanage  of  400^000  francs  annual  rent,  to  he  enjoyed 
by  them  and  their  heirs  in  perpetuity ;  it  being  understood  by 
His  Imperfal  Majesty^  that  if  the  InfkntSy  Don  Antonio,  Don 
Carlos,  and  Don  Frandsco,  shall  die  without  leaving  heirs,  or 
if  their  posterity  should  be  extinct,  the  said  rents  shall  apper- 
tain to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  or  to  his 
descendants  and  heirs;  the  whole  on  condition  that  their 
Royal  Highnesses  Don  Carlos,  Don  Antonio,  and  Don  Fran- 
cisoo,  adhere  to  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  VIII.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  rati- 
fication exchanged  within  eight  days,  or  sooner,  if  that  be 
possible.  DuBoc. 

Bmfonne,  lOth  May,  1808.  Juan  db  EaooiQun. 


No.  XXIX. 
See  Page  186. 

PBOCLAMATION  ADDRESSED  BY  FERDINAND,  PRINCE  OF  ASTURIAS, 
HIS  BROTHER,  THE  INFANT  DON  CARLOS,  AND  HIS  UNCLE,  THE 
INFANT  DON  ANTONIO,  TO  THE  SPANIARDS. 

Don  Fernando,  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  the  In&nts  Don' 
Carlos  and  Don  Antonio,  grateful  for  the  love  and  constant 
fidelity  that  all  Spaniards  have  manifested  towards  them,  with 
the  most  poignant  grief  see  them  in  the  present  day  plunged  in 
the  greatest  conlusion,  and  threatened  with  the  most  direful 
calamities  resulting  thcrefirom ;  and  knowing  that  it  arises  in  the 
major  part  of  them,  from  Uie  ignorance  they  are  in  of  the  causes 
of  the  conduct  which  their  RoyaLIlighhesses  have  hitherto  ob- 
served, and  of  the  plan  now  chalked  out  for  the  greater  happi- 
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( of  tbeir  eoimtry^  they  can  do  no  less  than  endeairovr  to 
nndeoeire  tliem^  in  order  that  its  ezacntioii  may  snfier  no  im- 
pediment ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  testify  to  them  the  sincere 
affection  they  possess  fcr  th^n. 

They  cannot  consequently  avmd  informing  them^  that  the  cir- 
cnmstancee  under  which  the  Prince^  by  the  abdication  of  the 
King  his  Either,  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  the  occupa- 
tion of  many  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  the  frontier  gar- 
risons by  a  great  number  of  French  troops,  the  presence  of  more 
than  60,000  men  of  the  same  nation  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
neighbouriiood,  and  many  other  data  that  other  persons  could 
not  possess ;  all  conspired  to  p^snade  them,  that  surrounded  by 
such  numehms  difficulties,  they  had  no  other  remedy,  but  te 
choose  among  many  evils,  that  which  would  be  least  producttre 
of  calamity — as  such  they  fixed  upon  the  journey  to  Bayonne. 

On  their  Royal  Highnesses'  arrival  at  Bayonne,  the  Prince, 
then  King,  unexpectedly  found  that  the  King  his  father  had 
prolcrted  against  his  abdication,  pretending  it  had  not  been 
voluntary.  Not  having  accepted  the  crown  but  in  the  persua- 
sMm  that  the  abdication  was  voluntary,  he  had  scarcely  asoer^ 
tained  the  existence  of  the  protest,  when  throng  filial  respect 
be  restored  the  crown ;  and  shortly  after,  Uie  King  his  fiither 
renounced  in  his  name,  and  in  that  oi  all  the  dynasty,  in  favour 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  order  that,  looking  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  he  should  elect  the  person  and  dynasty  who 
are  to  occupy  it  hereafter. 

In  this  state  of  things,  their  Royal  Highnesses,  considering 
the  situation  they  are  in,  the  critical  circumstances  of  Spain,  in 
which  all  the  efforts  of  its  inhabitants  in  fiivour  of  their  rights, 
will  not  only  be  useless,  but  mournful,  as  they  would  only  cause 
rivers  of  blood  to  flow,  and  cause  the  loss  at  least  of  a  great 
part  of  the  provinces,  and  of  all  the  ulti^amarine  possessions; 
and  reflecting,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  would  be  a  most  effica- 
dotts  remedy  against  so  many  evils,  for  each  of  their  Royal 
Highnenes  to  adhere  by  himself  s^antely  to  the  cession  of 
their  ri^ts  to  the  throne,*  already  made  by  Uie  King  their 
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htiiJBt;  r^eetiag  also,  that  the  .said  Emperar  of  the  Fcendk 
binds  himself  in  that  case  to  preserve  the  absolute  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Spanidb  monarchy^  and  of  all  its  tdtramariae 
possessions,  without  reserving  to  himself,  or  dismemberii^  the 
least  part  of  its  dominions ;  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  property,  laws,  and  usages,  whidi  he  secures  for  tbe 
future,  and  on  a  sound  basis ;  also  the  power  and  prosperity  of 
the  Spanish  nation.    Their  Royal  Highnesses  believe  they  give 
the  greatest  proof  of  their  geneiymty,  love,  and  gratitude  for  the 
affection  they  have  experienced,  by  sacriicing,  as  much  as  is  in 
their  power,  their  personal  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  ooun^ 
try,  adhering  as  they  have  done,  by  a  particular  agreement^  to 
the  cession  of  their  rights  to  the  Uirone»  absolviDg  all  Spaniards 
from  their  all^iance  in  that  respect,  and  exhorting  them  to  look 
to  the  interest  of  their  country,  to  remain  tranquil,  and  to  ez^ 
pect  their  happiness  from  Uie  wise  dispositions  and  power  of  t^ 
Emperor  Napoleon;  by  showing  their  readiness  to  confbim 
Uiereto,  they  will  give  the  Prince  and  the  two  iBfanta  the  greats 
est  testimony  of  their  loyal^,  as  their  Royal  Hig^esses  giw 
them  of  their  paternal  love  and  affection,  by  giving  up  all  th^ 
rights,  and  forgetting  their  own  interests  to  make  them  happy, 
which  is  the  sole  object  of  thdr  wishes. 

I,  THB  Prince. 

Carlos. 

Antonio. 


No.  XXX. 
See  Page  434. 

PROCLAMATION   OF   GENERAL   JUNOT. 

The  Governor  of  Paris,  first  Aid-de-camp  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  and  King,  Commander-in-chief. 
Portuguese ! 

After  six  months  tranquillity,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ap- 
pears again  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  constantly  increasing 
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eflbrvescenoe  of  the  Spanidi  troops^  whi<sli  entered  jmut  oemlry 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  dismembering  it.  When  I  declared  on 
the  1st  of  February^  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  that  I  took 
possession  of  the  government  of  the  whole  of  Portugal,  the 
Spaniards  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  me.  Hie  events  in 
8pain^  the  insurrection  of  several  provinces,  have  induced  diffe* 
rent  corps  o(  the  Spanish  troc^  to  desert.  Tlien  commenced 
tiie  provocations  and  quarrds  with  my  soldiers*  Caioukdng 
upon  the  good  dispositiims  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oporto,  I  had 
only  left  in  that  province  some  Spanish  troops,  and  sent  thither 
a  General  of  Division  to  command  them,  and  some  officers  for 
tiie  service  of  the  fortresses.  That  General,  the  Corregidor 
Mor,  a  Colonel  of  Artillery,  and  some  ether  civil  and  military 
officers,  have  been  seieed  by  Bellesta.  This  infamous  gene- 
ral allowed  his  soldiers  to  insult  him.  He  has  quitted  Pdrtu* 
gal  with  the  troops  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  to  de- 
fend the  country ;  he  \dll  not  return  to  it.  The  saipe  spirit 
whioh  directed  the  movement  at  Oporto,  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Spanish  troops  cantoned  at  Lisbon,  Setubal,  and 
the  environs.  Tranquillity  was  about  to  be  disturbed,  I  was  on 
the  point  of  being  reduced  to  defend  myself  against  the  troops 
which  made  part  of  my  army;  I  have  disarmed  Uiem.  The 
Spaniards  settled  in  Portugal  need  be  under  no  dread  of  repri- 
sals, for  the  atrocities  committed  at  Badajos,  and  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo,  on  some  unfortunate  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  settled 
there  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Portuguese!  I  am  satisfied 
wiUi  your  good  dispositions — continue  to  repose  confidence  in 
me ;  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  will  preserve  your  country  from 
all  invasion,  from  all  dismemberment.  If  the  English  should  come, 
we  win  defend  yon.  Some  of  your  battalions  of  militia,  and 
the  regiments  which  remain  in  Portugal,  wfll  form  part  of  my 
army  to  defend  your  frx)ntiers ;  they  will  be  instructed  in  the  art 
of  war,  and  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  put  in  practice 
the  lessons  which  I  have  received  from  Napoleon,  I  will  teach 
you  to  conquer. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Head-Quarters  at  Lisbon,  the 
11th  of  June,  1806.  Junot. 
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The  Gbvemor  of  Paris,  first  Aid-de-camp  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  and  King^  Commaiider-in-chief. 
Soldiers! 

The  infamous  oondnet  of  the  Spanish  General  Bellesta,  the 
revolt  of  the  regiment  of  Chasseurs  of  Valencia^  and  of  the 
regiment  of  Murcia,  the  imprisonment  of  several  of  my  officers 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Badajoz^  and  the  impossibility  of  the 
Spanish  officers  keeping  their  troops  in  subordination^  have  com- 
pelled me  to  disarm  them.  This  measure  has  been  effected 
without  the  efiusion  of  blood.  We  are  not  the  enemies  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers  whom  we  have  disarmed.  Necessity  alone 
compelled  me  to  adopt  a  measure  at  which  my  heart  revolted. 

The  men  will  retain  their  colours^  and  the  officers  their 
swords;  they  will  receive  pay  and  provisions^  as  formerly. 
I  will  look  upon  them  with  the  same  eye  as  before. 

Soldiers  I  You  have  done  your  duty.  If  the  English  make 
their  appearance^  they  will  find  us  ready  to  combat  them. 

GKven  at  the  Palace  of  Uie  Head-Qvuirters  at  Lisbon,  the 
llth^  of  June.  Junot. 


No.  XXXI. 
See  Page  534. 

DEFINITIVE  CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
ARMIES  FOR  THE  EVACUATION  OF  PORTUGAL  B7  THE  FRENCH 
ARMT. 

Thb  Generals  commanding  in  chief  the  British  and  Fren^ 
armies  in  Portugal^  having  determined  to  negotiate  and  con- 
clude a  treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French 
troops>  on  the  basis  of  the  agreement  entered  into  on  the  22iid 
instant^  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  have  appointed  the  un- 
dermentioned officers  to  negotiate  the  same  in  their  namee, 
viz. — On  the  part  of  the  GFeneral-in-chief  of  the  British  army^ 
Lieutenant-colonel  Murray,  Quarter-master-general^  and  on  the 
part  of  the  G^eral-in»chief  of  the  French  army,  M.  Kellermi^nn^ 
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General  of  Division ;  to  whom  they  have  given  authority  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  a  ccmvention  to  that  effect^  subject  to 
their  ratification  respectively^  and  to  that  of  the  Admiral  com- 
manding the  British  fleet  at  the  ei^tranoe  of  the  Tagus.  Those 
two  officers^  after  exchanging  their  full  powers^  have  agreed 
upon  the  articles  that  follow : — 

Axt.  I.  All  the  places  and  forts  in  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal occupied  by  Uie  French  troops  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
British  army  in  the  state  in  which  they  <ure  at  the  period  of  the 
signature  of  the  present  convention. 

Art.  II.     The  French  troops  shall  evacuate  Portugal  with 
their  arms  and  ba^age ;  they  shall  not  be  considered  as  pri- 
soners of  war^  and  on  their  arrival  in  France,  they  shall  be  at 
'  liberty  to  serve. 

Art.  III.  The  English  government  shall  fumiA  the  means 
of  conveyance  for  the  French  army,  which  shall  be  disem- 
barked  in  any  of  the  ports  of  France^  between  Rochfort  and 
L'Orient,  inclusively. 

Art.  IV.  The  French  army  shall  carry  with  it  all  its  artil- 
lery  of  French  calibre,  with  the  horses  belonging  to  it,  an<}  the 
tumbrils  supplied  with  sixty  rounds  per  gun.  All  other  altil- 
lery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  as  also  the  military  and  naval  arse- 
nals, shall  be  given  up  to  the  British  army  and  navy,  in  the 
state  in  which  they  may  be  at  the  period  of  the  ratification  of 
the  convention. 

Art.  V.  The  French  army  shall  carry  with  it  all  its  equip* 
ments,  and  all  that  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  property 
of  the  army ;  that  is  to  say  its  military  chest,  and  carriages  at- 
tached to  the  field  commissariat  and  field  hospitals ;  or  shall  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  such  part  of  the  same  on  its  account  as 
the  Commander-in-chief  may  judge  it  unnecessary  to  embark. 
In  like  manner,  all  individuals  of  the  army  shall  be  at  liboty 
to  dispose  of  their  private  property  of  every  description,  with 
full  security,  hereafter  for  the  purchasers. 

Art.  VI.  The  cavalry  are  to  embark  their  horses,  as  also 
the   generals  and  other  officers  of  all  ranks.     It  is,  however. 
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folly  tmdentood,  that  the  means  of  oonyeyanee  for  hones  at 
the  diqiosal  of  the  British  Gommandars^  are  very  limited;  some 
additional  oonre^ranee  may  be  procnred  in  the  port  of  Lisbon; 
the  number  of.  horses  to  be  embarked  by  the  troops  diall  not 
exceed  six  hnndred;  and  the  number  embarked  by  the  staff 
shall  not  exceed  two  hnndred.  At  all  eTCnts^  erery  haHkj 
will  be  given  to  the  French  army  to  dispose  of  the  horses  be- 
hmging  to  it  which  cannot  be  emlNdked. 

Art.  VII.  In  order  to  fiunlitate  the  embarkation*  it  shall 
take  place  in  three  divisions,  the  last  of  which  will  be  princi- 
pally composed  of  the  garrisons  of  the  plaoes>  the  cavalry,  the 
artillery^  the  side,  and  the  equipment  of  the  amy.  The  ilrst 
division  shall  embaric  within  seven  days  of  the  date  of  the  rati* 
fication,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

Art.  VIIL  The  garrisons  of  Elvas,  and  its  forts,  and  of 
Peniche  and  Palmela,  will  be  embarked  at  Lisbon;  that  of 
Aibneida  at  Oporto,  or  the  nearest  harbour.  They  will  be  ac- 
companied on  their  march  by  British  commissaries,  charged  with 
providing  for  their  subsistence  and  accommodation. 

Art.  IX.  All  the  sick  and  wounded  who  cannot  be  em- 
barked with  tiie  tcMips  are  entrusted  to  the  British  army,  lliey 
are  to  be  taken  care  of  whilst  they  remain  in  this  country,  at 
th^  expense,  of  the  British  government,  under  the  condxtton  of 
^e  s^me  being  reimbursed  by  France  when  the  final  evacuation 
is  effected.  The  English  government  will  provide  for  their  re- 
turn to  France,  which  sbJl  take  place  by  detadhments  of  about 
one  hundred.and. fifty  01*  two  hundred  men  at  a  time.  A  sufi- 
dent  number  of  French  medical  eftcers  shall  be  left  bdund  to 
attend  them. 

.  Art.  X*  As  soon  as  the  vessds  ^ployed  to  carry  the  army 
to  France  shall  have  disembariced  in  the  harbours  specified,  w 
in  any  other  of  the  ports  df  France  to  whidi  stress  of  weather 
may  force  them,  every  iEMility  shall  be  given  them  to  retnm  to 
England  without  delay,  and  security  against  ^capture  until  their 
arrival  in  a  friendly  port. 

Art.  XL    The  French  army  riiall  be  concentrated  in  Lisbon, 
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and  within  a  dislMioe  of  about  two  league»£roin  it.  '  The  Eng- 
lish anny  will  approadi  within  three  leagues  of  the  capital^ 
and  be  so  placed  as  to  leave  about  one  league  between  the 
two  armies. 

Art*  XII.  The  forts  of  St«  Julien,  the  Bugio,  and  Casca^, 
shall  be  occupied  by  the  British  troops  on  the  ratification 
of  the  convention.  Lisbon  and  its  citadel,  together  wiUi  the 
forts  and  batteries,  as  far  as  the  laaaretto  or  Trafutia  on  one 
side,  and  Fort  St/ Joseph  on  the  other,  indusiyely,  shall  be 
given  up  on  the  embarkadon  of  the  seeond  division,  as  shall 
also  the  harbour,  and  all  aimed  vessels  in  k  of  every  descdption, 
with  their  rising,  sails,  stares,  and  ammunition.  The  fort- 
resses^ of  JSlvas,  Ahmda,-  Penidie,  and  Padmek,'  shall  be  given 
up  as  soon  as  the  Briti^  troops  can  arrive  to^Kscnpy  them.  la 
the  meantime  the  6Feneral-in*diief  of  the  British  army  will 
give  notice  of  the  present  convention  to  the  garrisons  of  those 
places,  as  also  to  the  troops  before  them,  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  fhither  hostilities. 

Art.  XIIL  Commissaries  shall  be  .named  on  both  sides, 
to  regulate  and  aoeelerate  the  execution  of  the  arrangements 
agreed  upon. 

J  Art.  XIV.  Should  there  arise  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of 
any  article,  it  will  be  explained  favourably  to  the  French 
army. 

Art.  XV.  From  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  present 
convention,  all  arrears  of  contributions,  requisitions,  or  claims 
whatever,  of  the  French  government,  against  subjects  of  Portu* 
gal,  or  any  other  individuals  residing  in  this  country,  founded 
on  the  occupation  of  Portugal  by  the  French  troops  in  December 
1807,  which  may  not  have  been  paid  up,  are  cancelled ;  and  all 
sequestrations  laid  upon  their  property,  moveable  or  immoveable^ 
are  removed,  and  the  free  disposal  of  the  same  is  rest<Nred  to 
tiie  proper  owners. 

Art.  XVI.  All  subjects  of  France,  or  of  powers  in  fri^id- 
ship  or  alliance  with  France,  domiciliated  in  Portugal,  m  acci- 
dentally in  this  country,  shall  be  protected :  their  pn^)erty  of 
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every  kind^  moveable  and  immoTeable,  shall  be  respected; 
they  shall  be  at  liberty  either  to  acoompany  the  French 
army,  or  to  remain  in  Portugal,  In  either  case  their  ^ro/pertj 
is  guaranteed  to  them>  with  the  liberty  of  retaining  or  of  dis- 
posing of  it,  and  passing  the  produce  of  the  sale  thereof  into 
France,  or  any  other  country  where  they  may  fix  their  residence, 
the  space  of  one  year  being  allowed  them  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  fully  understood  that  shipping  is  excepted  from  this  anrai^e* 
ment,  only,  however,  in  so  far  as  regards  leaving  the  pwt ;  and 
that  none  of  the  stipulations  above-mentioned  can  be  made  the 
pretext  of  any  commercial  speculaticm. 

Art.  X VII.  No  native  of  Portugal  shall  be  rendered  ac- 
countable for  his  political  conduct  during  the  period  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  this  country  by  the  French  army ;  and  all  those 
who  have  continued  in  the  exerdse  of  their  employments,  or 
have  accepted  situations  under  the  French  government,  are 
placed  und^  the  protection  of  the  Britiaii  commanders ;  they 
shall  sustain  no  injury  in  their  persons  or  property,  it  Jiot  hav« 
lag  been  at  their  option  to  be  obedient  or  not  to  the  French 
government ;  ^ey  are  also  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  16th  article. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  Spanish  troops  detained  on  board  ship  in 
^e  port  of  Lisbon  shall  be  given  up  to  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  army,  who  engages  to  obtain  of  the  Spaniards 
to  restore  sach  French  subjects,  either  military  or  civil,  as  may 
have  been  detained  in  Spain,  without  being  taken  in  battle,  or  in 
consequence  of  military  operations,  but  on  occasion  of  the  oc- 
currences of  the  29th  of  last  May,  and  the  days  immediately 
following. 

Art.  XIX.  There  shall  be  an  immediate  exchange  establish- 
ed for  all  ranks  of  prisoners  made  in  Portugal,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  hostilities. 

Art.  XX,  Hostages  of  the  rank  of  field-officers  shall  be 
mutually  furnished  on  the  part  oi  the  British  army  and  navy, 
and  <m  that  of  the  French  army,  fior  the  reciprocal  guarantee 
of  the  present  convention.    The  officers  of  the  British  army 
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shall  be  restored  on  the  completion  of  the  articles  whidi  ccm^ 
cern  the^mny  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  navy  on  the  disembarka- 
tion of  the  French  troops  in  their  own  country.  The  like  is  to 
take  place  on  the  part  of  the  French  army. 

Art  XXL  It  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Oeneral-in-chief  of 
tlie  French  army  to  send  an  officer  to  France  with  intelligence 
of  the  present  convention.  A  vessel  will  be  furnished  by  the 
British  admiral  to  convey  him  to  Bourdeaux  or  Rochefort. 

Art.  XXII.  The  British  admiral  will  be  invited  to  accom- 
modate his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief>  and  the  other 
principal  officers  of  the  French  army,  on  board  ships  of  war. 

Done  and  concluded^  at  Lisbon^  this  30th  day  of  August^ 
180a 

^Signed)  George  Mureat^  Quar.-ma8.-gen. 

KxLLEBMAMNy  le  Oen.  de  Division. 

Nova  Dae  d'Abraates^  CleB&ral  en  chef  de  Tarm^e  Franfaise^ 
avons  ratifie  et  ratifions  la  pr^sente  convention  definitive  dans 
toua^Kfl  artidea^  pour  etre  ex^tee  selon  sa  forme  et  teneur. 
(Signed)  Le  Due  d'Abramtes. 

Au  quartier  g^^ral  de  Lisbonne,  le  30  Aout,  1808. 


Additional  Articles  to  the  Conversion  of  the  90th  August,  1808. 

Art.  I.  The  individuals  in  the  civil  eAoployment  of  the  army 
made  prisoners^  either  by  the  British  troops^  or  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  any  part  of  Portugal^  will  be  restored,  as  is  customary^ 
without  exchange. 

Art.  XL  The  French  army  shall  be  subsisted  from  its  own 
magazines  up  to  the  day  of  embarkation  ;  the  garrisons  up  to 
the  day  of  the  evacuation  of  the  fortresses.  The  remainder  of 
the  magazines  shall  be  delivered  over  in  the  usual  form  to  the 
British  government,  which  charges  itself  with  the  subsistence 
of  the  men  and  horses  of  the  army  from  the  above-mentioned 
periods  till  their  arrival  in  France^  under  the  condition  of  their 
being  reimbursed  by  the  French  government  for  the  excess  of 
the  eipenses  beyond  the  estimation^  to  be  made  by  both  parties^ 
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of  the  ralne  of  the  magazines  delivered  up  to  the  British  army. 
The  provisions  on  board  the  ships  of  war,  in  possesion  of  the 
French  army,  will  be  taken  on  account  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  like  manner  with  the  magazines  in  the  fortresses, 

Art.  III.  The  General  commanding  the  British  troops  wiH 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  re-establishing  the  free  circa* 
lation  of  the  means  of  subsistence  between  the  country  and  the 
capitaL 

Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbon,  this  30th  day  of  August,  1806. 
(Signed)  George  Murray,  Quar.-mas.-gen. 

Kellermann,  le  €^n.  de  division. 

Nous  Due  d'Abrantes,  Gdn6ral  en  chef  de  Tarmee  Fran9ai8e» 
avons  ratifie  et  ratifions  les  articles  additionels  a  la  conventioB 
et  centre,  pour  etre  executes  suivant  leur  forme  et  teneur. 

Le  Due  p'AbR ANTES. 

A.  J.  Dalrtmple,  cap.  milit,  sec 
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Abercrombie,  Gen.  ii.  209  ;  sent  with  an  army  to  Cadiz,  L  151  ; 

to  Egypt,  \$2, 
Abrantes,  ii.  86. 

,  Marquis  of,  ii.  51. 

Aguilar,  Count  del,  murder  of,  ii.  202. 

Alava,  Don  Miguel  Ricardo  de,  ii.  165. 

Albuquerque,  Gen.  Alpbonao  d',  his  laconic  reply  to  the  Per>> 

sians,  ii.  9. 
Alcantara,  ii.  28. 

Alcolea,  bridge  of,  taken  by  the  French,  ii.  218,  219. 
Alexander,  Emperor,  result  of  his  interview  with  Napoleon  at 

Tilsit,  i.  82. 
Almeida,  Don  Joao  de,  i.  295,  296;    political  sentiments  of, 
ii.  10. 

fortress  surrenders  to  the  English,  ii.  5SS. 

Alorne,  Marquis  d',  i.  275  ;  ii.  88,  288  ;  account  of,  i.  800,  801; 

patriotism  displayed  by,  upon  thfe  invasion  of  Portugal,  ii.  9  ; 

his  foresight,  67  ;   his  popularity,  70  ;  his  authority  with  the 

troops,  89. 

Amiens,  treaty  of,  rupture  of,  i.  21,  182;  stipulations  of  the 

treaty  of,  850,  351. 
America,  South,  measures  adopted  by  England  to  revolutionise, 

i.  ses. 

Anadia,  Viscount,  ii.  42. 

Andalusia,  account  of  the  insurrection  of,  ii.  828. 

Andujar,  Gen.  Dupont's  position  at,  described^  328,  324. 

Angelo,  Michael,  remark  of,  i.  105. 

Anthony,  St.  %f  Padua,  his  rank  in  the  Portuguese  army,  i.  2$7, 
238,  n. 

Arabs,  arts  of  civilized  life  introduced  into  Spain  by,  i.  311 ;  ex- 
pelled from  Spain,  317. 

Aranda,  Count  d'^  i.  838,  389 ;  his  invasion  of  Portugal  de- 
feated, ii.  21,  n. 

Aranjuez,  account  of  the  popular  commotions  at,  ii.  141. 

Araujo,  M.  d^  i.  290 ;  imprisoned  by  the  French  Government* 
265  ;  his  political  sentiments,  ii.  10. 

Arragonese,  character  of  the,  ii.  262. 

Arrighi, his  death,  ii.  528. 
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Assomption,  Father  Jose  Joachim  del',  hig  zeal  in  the  Portu- 
guese cause,  ii.  443. 

Augereau,  General  i.  296. 

Austerlitz,  important  results  of  the  battle  of,  i.  26,  28. 

Austrian  campaign  of  1805,  aketoh  of,  i«  25. 

Azanza,  Don  Miguel  Jdsef  de,  iL  308. 

Azara,  Chevalier  d',  remark  of,  i.  853. 

Azevedo,  Father  Josd  Bernardo  d',  his  zeal  for  the  Portuguese 
cause,  ii.  443. 

Badajoz,  insurrection  at,  described,  ii.  430,  431 ;  idea  of  taking 

by  escalade,  464. 
Bajet,  Don  Juan,  Spanish  patriot,  the  Llobregat  fortified  by,  ii. 

400 ;  operations  of,  419,  421. 
Balsemao,  Viscount  de,  his  embassy  to  England,  i.  447. 
Bandarra,  Gon^alo  Annes,  his  prediction  relative  to  Bonapaite, 

ii.  79. 
Barcela,  Don  Francisco,  ii.  398. 
Barcelona,  fortress  of,  account  of  its  seizure  by  the  Frendi,  iL 

117 ;  situation  of  the  French  in,  387. 
Batdha,  situation  of,  described,  ii.  301,  5^. 
Baylen,  account  of  the  battle  of,  lu  344—346;  capitulation  of 

the  French  troops  at,  H.  362 ;  ^fibcU  of^  366,  367,  368,  371. 
Bayard,  Chevalier,  anecdote  of,  i.  48« 
Beauhamais,  Prince  Eugene,  ii.  94. 
Beaumarchais,  observation  on  a  work  of  ha,  i.  404. 
Beira,  division  of,  ii.  25,  n. 
Bcja,  account  of  th6  city  of,  ii.  431 ;  popidaitien  me  ufOA  At 

French,  452 ;  town  sacked  by  the  French,  ib. ;  exertiona  of 

the  patriots  bf,  471. 
Bellesta,  Don  Domingo,  measures  adopted  against  the  F^roieh, 

by,  at  Oporto,  ii.  433. 
BelUard,  Gen.  his  opinion  of  the  ]pdsicioB  of  the  French  artny  in 

Spain,  ii.  372. 
Beresford,  Greneral,  ii.  45. 
Berlin  Decree,  allusion  (oiiie,  i.  380.  ' 

Bernard,  General,  notice  of,  i.  108. 
Berthier,  Marshal,  oharaot^  of,  i.  49>  50. 

,  Gen.  death  of,  ii.  452. 
Berwidc,  Duke  of,  ii.  470;  Invasion  of  Portugal  by,  alMed  to, 

21 ;  Castello  Branco  destroyed  by,  30. 
Bessi^res,  Marshal,  battle  of  iUe  Sisco  gained  by,  ii.  27£»  2f€. 

277,  278,  hesitation  of,  279,  280. 
Bilbao,  insurrection  at,  described,  ii.  377 ;  supfDreaaed,  3T8. 
Bivar,  Rodrigo  de,  (The  Cid)  heroisM  of,  ii.  199. 
Blake,  Don  Joaquin,  account  of,  ii.  209. 
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BoNAPAKTB,  u  278 ;  hk  first  appearance  upon  the  scene  of  the 
Re? olution ;  5,  6 ;  fondaess  for  mathematics,  7 ;  sketdi  of, 
his  progress  to  absolute  power,  8';  results  of  his  absolute 
power,    11,  12;    his  fondness  for    nobility,   14;    the   emi- 
granu  recalled  by  him,  15,  16;  execution  of  Due  d'Enghien 
caused  by,  18, 19  ;  his  passion  for  war,  19,  20 ;  contemplates 
the  invasion  of  England  21,  22;    probable  oonsequencea  of 
that  measure,  22  ;  his  operations  against  Austria  in  1805,  25  ; 
signs  the  treaty  of  Presburg^  26 ;  Assumes  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  GNifederation  of  the  Rhine^  27 ;  invades  Prussia, 
and  gains  the  battle  of  Jena,  29,  dO  ;  war  with  Russia  and 
Prussia^  80  ;  takes  possession  of  Warsaw^  81 ;  gBuns  the  bat- 
tles of  Pultusk  and  EyUu,  and  Friedland,  S^.    Treaty  of  Til- 
sit, 38  ;  disappoints  the  Poles,  ib. ;  his  Continental  System 
put  in  force,  8^  ;  abuses  of  the  Conscription  by,  88  ;  rapidity 
of  his  movements,  42  ;  system  of  promotion  adopted  by,  52, 
59 ;  Legion  of  Honour  instituted  by  him,  45  ;  Napcdeon  at  a 
review,  55 ;  organiaation  of  the  grand  army  by,  60,  104 ; 
brilliant  manoeuvres  of,  105 ;  character  of,  109 — 117 ;  desirous 
of  creating  an  hereditary  peerage,  115, 116  ;  remark  of,  116 ; 
his  plans  for  ibe  invasion  of  England,  188 ;  his  treaty  with 
Spain  against  Portugal,  280 ;  re&ses  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
Badajoz,  288,  28;9 ;  his  measures  towards  Spain  on  the  rup- 
ture of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  S5i ;  subversion  of  the  throne 
of  Naples  by,  858 ;  his  views  with  respect  to  Spain,  S6S — S66  ; 
measures  pursued  by,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  towards  Spain, 
888 ;  his  treatment  of  Godoy,  404 ;  his  policy  towards  Spain 
in  1807,  418,  414,  415 ;  measures  adopted  by,  preparatory 
to  his  invasion  of  Portugal,  ii.  8  ;  assembles  an  army  on  the 
Oironde,  4,  5,  6,  7 ;  measures  of  hostility  towards  England, 
8 ;  his  policy  towards  Portugal,  12 ;  Convention  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  14*— 17;   resolves  to  dethrone  the  Royal  Family  of 
Portugal,  47>  48  ;  dismisses  the  Portuguese  ambassador  from 
Paris,  48  ;  charges  by  the  Portuguese  clergy  in  his  praise,  77, 
78 ;  his  success  predicted  by  Bandarra,  79 ;  contributions  or- 
dered to  be  raised  in  Portugal  by,  82  ;  abolishes  the  Portu- 
guese Council  of  Government,  88 ;  assumes  the  Government 
of  Portugal,  84—^86 ;  directs  the  Portuguese  troops  to  be  sent 
to  France  89  ;  his  remark  upon  reviewing  them,  ib.  n ;    re- 
ported revival  of  the  monarchy  of  Portugal  by,  94  ;  interview 
of  the  Portuguese  deputation  with,  described,  95,  96  ;  address 
of  the  deputies  to,  97  ;  petition  of  the  Junta  to,  101 ;  address 
of  the  Junta  to,  l05  ;  observations  on  his  measures  with  re- 
spect to  Spain,  128 ;  his  instructions  to  Murat,  126  ;  Ferdinand 
addresses  a  request  to  him  to  select  a  Queen  from  the  Impe- 
rial family,  180,  572,  578 ;  account  of  his  journey  to  luly. 
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1 33 ;  his  policy  towards  Godoy,  and  the  Court  of  Spain^ 
134,  136,  137;  his  propositions  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  138, 
575  ;  letter  of  King  Charles  IV.  to,  announcing  his  dismissal 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  577 ;  remarks  on  his  ultimate  views 
with  respect  to  Spain,  154,  155,  156;  declares  King  Charles 
IV.  the  only  legitimate  king  of  Spain,  157,  158  ;  his  policy 
towards  the  Royal  Family,  158,  159,  160;  demands  the  sword 
of  Francis  the  First,  160;  sends  Savary  to  induce  Ferdinand 
to  meet  him,  161 ;  impolicy  of  Napoleon,  165;  his  letter  to 
Ferdinand,  579 ;  demands  from  Ferdinand  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  165  ;  liberates  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  166;  his  dis- 
gust at  the  conduct  of  the  Queen,  168  it. ;  reproaches  Fer- 
dinand at  Bayonne^  and  obliges  him  to  resign  his  crown,  185 ; 
decides  upon  giving  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  his  brother,  190; 
convokes  tlie  Supreme  Junta  at  Bayonne,  293 — 295;  pro- 
jects of,  295 — 297 ;  directs  Joseph  to  be  proclaimed  King, 
298  ;  conversation  of,  with  his  brother  Joseph,  301 ;  measures 
adopted  by,  303  ;  appoints  Savary  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Army  in  Spain,  312;  correspondence  with  Savary,  313 
— 315 ;  his  instructions  to  Savary,  321 ;  compares  the  victory 
of  Rio  Seco  to  that  of  Villa  Viciosa,  322 ;  General  Vedel 
distinguished  by^  339 ;  his  mortification  at  the  capitulation 
of  Baylen,  365 ;  his  remarks  to  General  Legendre  afterwards, 
366 ;  his  harsh  decree  against  Dupont,  &c.  368 ;  his  direc- 
tions to  the  army  in  Catalonia,  388 ;  his  instruction  to  Junot, 
428,  429. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  crowned  King  of  Naples,  i.  359  ;  declared 
King  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  190 ;  character  of,  ii.  298,  299 ; 
his  reign  at  Naples,  299 ;  Napoleon*s  conversation  with  on 
entering  Spain,  301 ;  his  reception  by  the  Spanish  Deputies, 
302  ;  acknowledged  King  by  Ferdinand,  306  ;  account  of  his 
household,  307 ;  ministry  formed  by,  308 ;  bis  reception  by 
the  people,  309;  his  entry  into  Madrid,  310;  proclaimed 
King  in  Madrid,  31 1  ;  remarks  on  his  retreat  from  Madrid, 
373  ;  conduct  of  his  courtiers,  374. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  allusion  to,  ii.  94. 

Buenos  Ayres,  the  English  deifeated  at,  i.  135. 

Bourbons,  Spanish,  remarks  on,  i.  328,  329;  ii.  167;  the  Royal 
Family  resign  the  throne,  186. 

Brune,  Gen.  the  English  at  the  Helder,  capitulate  to,  130. 

Bugio,  tower  of,  importance  of  that  position,  ii.  66. 

Bulow,  General,  his  remark  on  light  infantry,  i.  69. 

Burr,  Col.  i.  363. 

Caballero,  Marquis,  ii.  148. 
Cabarrus,  Count  de,  ii.  308. 
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Cabeson,  defeoce  of,  by  General  Cuesta,  ii.  251, 25t ;  bridge  of, 
forced  by  tbe  French,  253. 

CabriUas,  battle  o^  described,  ii.  234—236. 

Caldagues,  Count  de,  notice  of,  ii.  416;  his  operations  against 
the  French  army,  ib.  419,  421. 

Calvo,  Balthasar,  atrocities  perpetrated  by»  ii.  230,  231 ;  his 
death,  232. 

Camoens,  notice  of  his  poem,  i.  232. 

Campos,  Jos^  de  Abr6o,  short  account  of,  ii.  104, 105  ;  severity 
of  General  Junot  towards^  105. 

Canning,  Mr.^  remarks  on  a  spee^^h  of,  ii.  213,  214. 

Caraffa,  Don  Juan,  ii.  93. 

Camot,  M.,  his  remonstrance  with  Napoleon^  i.  50. 

Caro,  Don  Joseph,  notice  o^  ii.  235  ;  battle  of  Cabrillas  fought 
by,  235,  236 ;  his  defence  of  the  Quarta  suburb  of  Valencia, 
238. 

Cartwright,  Major,  observations  on  a  speech  of,  ii.  213. 

Castanos,  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de,  ii.  189 ;  character  of,  329  ; 
his  manoeuvres  before  the  battle  of  Baylen,  332;  victory 
of  Baylen  described,  344 — 346 ;  negotiation  with,  352—355  ; 
French  troops  capitulate  to,  at  Baylen,  362^  363. 

Castello  Branco,  description  of,  ii.  30. 

Castro,  Don  Antonio  de  San  Jos6  de,  account  of,  ii.  446 ;  his 
influence,  446,  447. 

Catalans,  character  of  the,  ii.  385,  386. 

Catalonia,  state  of  the  French  army  in,  ii.  384;  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  385,  386 ;  insurrection  of  Lerida,  386,  387 ; 
the  Somat^nes  described,  389,  390;  the  Somat4nes  attack 
the  French  at  Bruch,  390,  391 ;  town  of  Esparaguera  attack 
the  French,  392 ;  Arbos  {Pillaged  by  the  French  and  burnt, 
394 ;  Villa  Franca  taken,  ib. ;  inscription  at  the  Pass  of 
Bruch,  ib.  n. ;  Account  of  the  insurrection  at  Figuieras,  395 ; 
Activity  of  the  Junta  of  Lerida,  396 ;  Girona  described,  397 ; 
Spaniards  defeated  at  Mongat,  398 ;  Girona  attacked,  399 } 
the  Ilobregat  fortified,  400;  the  Minonea,  401  ;  operations 
of  the  French  army  in,  402,  403,  404;  French  march  to 
Rosas  and  obliged  to  retreat,  405,  406 ;  Siege  of  Girona, 
410,  411,  412  :  siege  raised,  413 ;  Junta  of  Lerida  remove  to 
Tarragona,  416;  situation  of  the  French  troops  at  Barcelona, 
417;  Castle  of  Mongat  surrenders,  418;  measures  of  Gene- 
ral Palacio  in,  419 ;  sally  of  the  garrison  of  Girona,  420 ;  re« 
treat  of  the  French,  420,  421,  422;  reflexions  on  the  cam- 
paign in,  423. 

Caynier,  Capt.  account  of  his  death,  ii.  223. 

Cervellon,  Count  de,  ii.  241. 
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Ceralloe,  Don  Pedro,  promottd  by  Fordkuuid  VII.  iL  IM;  hk 
patriotism,  875. 

Charles  II..King«  state  of  Spain  during  the  reign  of,  i.  3ftZf  323. 

Charles  IIL  King,  improvements  introdueed  by,  in  Spain,  i.  SdO. 

Charles  IV.  King,  observations  on  the  reign  of,  i.  337 — 367 ; 
entrusts^  the  governnient  to  Count  Florida  Bbnea,  338 ;  his 
fears  of  the  French,  i.  357,  358  ;  his  order  to  the  Snamih 
Ambassador  to  France,  ii.  14 ;  his  harsh  treatmeat  of  Fcsdi- 
nand,  130,  131,  574 ;  his  perplexity  with  regard  to  Napoteooi 
137;  contemplates  emigrating  to  America,  140;  popalar 
commotions  at  Aranjuea,  and  prodamatioa  of,  141,  14£; 
Prince  of  the  Peace  dismissed  by,  143 ;  his  letter  to  Bona- 
parte on  that  occasion,  577 ;  abdicates  in  &vour  of  Fer- 
dinand, 145,  146,  578;  his  message  to  Napoleon,  149; 
protests  against  his  abdication  at  Aranjuea,  168 ;  bit  letter  to 
Gen.  Murat,  590 ;  Monthion's  report  of  his  interview  with, 
590 — 592 ;  Letter  of  King  Charles  IV.  to  the  Emperor 
Nap<deon,  592  ;  protest  of  against  his  abdication,  593 ;  perfidy 
of  Godoy  towards,  169;  his  unpopularitj,  173;  reaigns  his 
crown,  59St  596. 

Charles  V.  observations  on,  i.  318,  n. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  anecdote  of,  ii.  5. 

Choiseul,  Due  de,  observation  on,  333. 

Cintra,  stipulations  of  the  Convention  of,  ii.  534,  602— -6081 

Claros,  Don  Juan,  his  patriotic  efforts  at  Figoiera%  ii.  394 ;  ha- 
rasses the  French,  406,  410. 

Cochrane,  Lord,  castle  of  Mongat  surrendcfs  to,  ii*  418. 

Coimbra,  University  of,  remarks  on,  ii.  99 ;  insurrection  o£  the 
students  of,  443 ;  atrocities  of^  ib. ;  their  succesa  at  Fignie- 
ras,  444. 

Collingwood,  Rear-admira],  iL  210* 

Conscription,  French,  effects  of  the,  i.  37  ;  abuae  of,  38  ;  tyran- 
nical methods  of  recruiting,  39. 

Copenhagen,  attack  on,  by  the  English  alluded  to,  i.  136. 

Cordova,  account  of  the  capture  ot,  by  the  French,  ii.  221,  222. 

Corpus  Christ!,  account  of  the  procession  of,  at  lisbmi,  ii.  453, 
456 ;  insurrectionary  movement  during,  457. 

Correa,  Don  Manuel  Maain,  bis  aeal  for  Ferdinand  VII.  iL 
165. 

Cortes,  Spanish,  origin  of  the,  L  320. 

• «  of  Portugal,  their  influence  at  an  early  period,  i,  417. 

Cotton,  Vice-admiral,  ii.  72 ;  blockades  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
490,  493. 

Courage,  observations  on,  i.  370. 

Coutinho,  Don  Rodrigo  de  Sousa,  political  opinions  of,  ii.  10. 

Cuenca,  hostility  of  the  inhabitants  of,  to  the  French,  ii.  228. 
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C«etla»  Gen.  iL  SM ;  deftnda  Cabexoo,  %5\ ;  defeated  by  the 
FreDch,  ft5Z.  253,  264 ;  defeated  at  Rio  Seoo,  275,  276,  277, 
278. 

Cui^  Don  Luk  da,  aUnaicm  to,  L  293. 

Daais,  Dm  Liiii,  Spaaish  patriot,  bis  death,  ii.  179. 

Deapena  Perros,  defik  of^  described,  ii.  316* 

Don,  origin  of  that  title,  a.  247. 

Dordaa,  Joao,  notice  of,  i.  275,  288« 

Dronot,  Gen.  notice  of,  i.  103. 

Duhearae,  Gen.  notice  of,  ii.  114;     his   policy  at  Barcelona, 

387 ;  Napoleon^s  inatrucliona  to,  388 ;  his  character,  392 ; 

defeaU  the  Spanish  troops,  398 ;  attacks  Girona,  399 ;  re- 

treau  to  Barcelona,  400;  besieges  Girona,  410 — 4il2  ;  raises 

the  siege,  413;    fepaases  the  Ona,  420;   his  retreat,  421. 

See  Fiance. 
Dumonrten,  General,  ofiers  his  serrices  to  the  Portuguese,  i. 

304,  305  ;  ronarkt  on  hia  work,  **  Etat  Present  da  Royaume 

de  Portnf^"  «>5,  n. 
DupoQt,  Gen.  notice  oC  ii*  110;  his  character,  336;  arrested 

by  order  of  Napoleon,  366 ;  haxsh  decree  against,  368.     See 

France. 
Dupr^  Gen.  his  deaiht  ii.  344. 
Duroc^  Gen.  appointed  by  Niqpoleon  to  negotiate  the  Coaven- 

tion  of  Fontainebleau,  ii.  14^ 

Echevarria,  Don  Pedro  Agoetine  de,  notice  of,  ii.  218 ;  his  de- 
ftnce  of  the  bridge  of  Alcolea,  19. 

Eggs,  miracidoiis,  uu  481. 

Egypt,  expedition  under  Sir  R.  Abercrombie  to,  L  132. 

Elvas,  fortress  of,  invested  by  the  Spaniards^  ii,  537 ;  sur- 
roiders  to  the  Enghah,  ib. 

Emigrants,  French,  recalled  by  Bonaparte,  i.  16,  17. 

Engbien,  Due  d',  his  execution  ordeml  by  Bonaparte,  i.  18, 19. 

ENOLAnn^  remarks  upon  the  treatment  of  French  prisoners  in, 
i  72 ;  on  the  policy  of,  121 ;  deckres  war  against  France, 
123  ;  expeditions  of,  123, 124 ;  si^e  of  Valenciennes,  124 ; 
vetreat  of  the  Duke  of  Yotk,  125 ;  war  of  La  Vendue,  126 ; 
expedition  undertaken  against  the  sluices  of  Sliekens,  129 ; 
expedition  to  the  Holder,  130;  expeditions  sent  to  Ferrol, 
131 ;  expedition  to  Egypt,  132;  rapture  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  by,  132;  phms  for  the  invasion  of,  by  France,  133  ; 
important  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at 
Trafalgar,  134;  batUe  of  Maida,  134,  135;  English  troops 
defeated  at  Buenos  Ayres,  135 ;  attack  on  Copenhagen, 
136 ;  continental  system  adopted  by  Bonaparte  against,  136, 
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187»  138,  199  ;  character  of  the  British  Minittry,  141 ;  parti- 
culars of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Portugal  by»  (the  Methuen 
treaty,)  244,  245 ;  account  of  the  expeditioa  to  Portugal, 
under  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  S65 ;  Account  of  the  mission  of 
Lord  Rosslin,  302,  303  ;  measures  pursued  towards  Spain  on 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  353  ;  war  with  Spain,  353 — 
356  ;  measures  adopted  by,  to  revolutioniae  South  America, 
363 ;  operations  of  Sir  C.  Cotton  on  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
444;  English  factors  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Portugal, 
ii.  38  ;  ports  of  Portugal  closed  against,  40 ;  bad  faith  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  towards,  43 ;  account  of  the 
English  expeditions  to  Portugal  and  her  colonies,  45 ;  official 
declaration  on  blockading  the  Tagus,  551  ;  announcement 
of  Lord  Strangford,  the  Court  of  Portugal,  ib. ;  Portuguese 
vessels  seised  by  47  ;  Prince  Regent  emigrates  to  the  Brazils, 
55 ;  attacks  by  the  English  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
91 ;  enthusiasm  evinced  by  the  Ertglish  Government  and 
people  in  assisting  Spain,  212,  213  ;  sends  supplies  to  Spain, 
21^—216  ;  Castle  of  Mongat  surrenders  to,  418  ;  arrival  of  the 
Enghsh  army  in  Portugal,  486;  remarks  on  the  p(^cy  of 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's,  489-^493;  march  of  the 
British  troops  on  Lisbon,  502 — 504;  battle  of  Rolipa  de- 
scribed, 505,  506;  operations  of  the  English,  510*-514; 
conference  of  the  English  generals,  515  ;  English  position 
at  Vimiero  described,  516;  victory  of  Vimiero  described, 
517 — 525;  armistice  between  the  French  and  English,  527, 
528,  529  ;  definitive  Convention  of  Cintra,  534,  602 — 608  ; 
disappointment  of  the  English  on  this  occasion,  536 ;  for- 
tress of  Elvas  surrenders  to,  537 ;  Almeida  surrenders  to, 
538. 
English  Army,  remarks  on  the,  i.  142,  143,144;  army  in 
1808,  145;  military  institutions  of,  146,  147 — 153;  defe- 
rence of  the  military  to  the  power  of  the  law,  149;  custom 
of  London,  ib. ;  system  of  recruiting,  150,  151,  152;  by 
whom  regulated,  152,  153;  commander-in-chief,  153,  154; 
misgovernment  of  the  army,  154;  Duke  of  YoHc,  commander- 
in-chief,  155  ;  discipline  of  the  army,  156 ;  character  of  a  Bri- 
tish soidier,  157,  158 ;  comparkon  with  the  French  soldier, 
ib. ;  picture  of  an  English  bivouac,  161 ;  discipline,  manners, 
and  habits,  162;  military  punishments,  163;  English  non- 
commissioned officers,  163;  regulations  of  the  Military  Col- 
lege, 164,  165  ;  education  of  the  officers,  166 ;  pay  of  the 
officers,  167 ;  subordination  of  the  officers,  168,  169;  com- 
missioned officers,  170,  171 ;  beneficial  regulations  introduced 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  171;  appointments  and  promotions 
in   the    army,    how    regulated,    172 — 176;    British   disci- 
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pline  and  bravery,  179;  comparison  of  English  general 
ofRcers  with  the  French,  177^  179;  opinion  pf  the  Dake  of 
Wellington,  179,  180;  establishment  of  Knights  of  the  Bath, 
180  ;  rewaixis  for  military  prowess,  181  ;  marriages  freqnent 
in  the  British  army,  182;  military  asylom,  ib.  183 ;  regula- 
tions relative  to  religion  in,  184;  courts-martial,  how  consti- 
tuted, 185  ;  regimental^fonrts-martial,  186;  office  of  the  pro- 
yost*marshal  described,  187;  business  of  the  colonel,.  1 88 ; 
army-agents,  189  ;  of  the  paymaster  and  quarter-master,  190 ; 
enactments  of  the  Mutiny  Bill,  191 ;  British  infimtry  of  1808 
described,  1 92, 1 95, 1 94 ;  remarks  on  the  Footguards,  1 92, 1 93 ; 
corps  of  riflemen,  195  ;  character  of  the  in&ntry^  196;  dress 
of  the  infantry  described,  197  ;  remarks  on  the  cavalry,  198, 
199,  200 ;  on  the  German  legion,  201 ;  on  the  ordnance  de- 
partment, 201 ;  on  the  royal  artillery,  208 ;  on  the  artillery 
stores,  206 ;  arsenal  at  Woolwich  d^ribed,  207 ;  corps  of 
royal  engineers,  208 — 210;  on  the  royal  sappers  and  miners, 
210;  remarks  on  the  adjutant  and  quarter-master-generals, 
212  ;  royal  waggon-train  jcorps,  ib. ;  on  the  staff  of  the  com-^ 
mander-in-chief,  215  ;  expense  of  the  army,  214 ;  commissariat 
department,  215,216;  medical  department,  217,  218;  ob- 
servations on  British  generaUhipf  222,  225 ;  extract  from 
''  Advice  to  the  Officers  of  the  British  Army,"  225. 

English,  character  of  the,  i.  156—145,  148,  165,  166;  their 
opinion  of  War,  178.  > 

EscoiquiZy  Don  Juan,  ii.  128,  148. 

Esparagnera,  town  of,  exertions  of  the  patriots,  ii.  892. 

Estrella,  notice  of  the,  ii.  25. 

Efiipreroadura,  insurrection  in,  ii.  450. 

Estremoz,  exertions  of  the  patriots  of,  ii.  471. 

Evora,  Junta  formed  at,  ii.  472  ;  French  march  to  attack,  475  ; 
described,  474 ;  account  of  the  battle  of,  475,  476 ;  stormed 
by  the  French,  477  ;  sacked,  478. 

Exoelmans,   ■      ,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  ii,  i^, 

Eylau,  results  of  the  battle  of,  i.  51. 

Eipeleta,  Captain- General,  allusion  to,  ii.  584. 

Faro,  account  of  the  insurrection  of,  ii.  451. 

Favouritism  of  Kings,  remarks  in,  i.  591. 

Faxardo,  Don  Diego  Saavedra,  observation  on  a  work  of  his, 
i.  591. 

Felice,  Don  Antonio  Olaguer,  notice  of,  ii.  148. 

Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias,  (afterwards  Ferdinand  VII.) 
bb  jealousy  of  the  power  of  Godoy,  i:  405,  406  ;  account  of 
his  party,  ii.  127  ;  intrigues  of  Godoy  with  respect  to,  128, 
129 ;     addresses  himself   to    Napoleon,    proposing    for    a 
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Omen  from  the  Imperial  Family,  130,  67it,  679 ;  harrii  treat- 
nent  of,  by  KiB|f  Charles  IV.  180, 131 ;  aceeasion  of,  147 ;  de- 
cree of  Charlea  IV.  abdicating  the  throne  in  his  favour,  578 ; 
appointments  made  by,  on  his  accession,  148;  remarks  on 
hiseondiict^  14^;  his  pnblie  entry  into  Madrid  described, 
162,  158;  condact  of  the  French  towards,  154 — 159;  his 
eondact  on  ha  accession,  159, 160;  urged  to  meet  Napoleon^ 
161,  1611,  IM;  is  induced  to  quit  Madrid,  164;  repeated 
warnings  given  to  him  on  his  route^  165 ;  letter  of  Napoleon 
to,  579;  aidvice  of  Urquijo  to  Feidinand,  581 — 590;  passes 
the  Bidassoa,  166;  Bonaparte  requires  him  to  give  up  the 
Crown,  167;  unnatural  conduct  of  Queen  Maria  Louisa  to- 
wards, 1 70  M. ;  popular  commotions  at  Madrid  in  favour  of, 
171,  175  ;  compelled  to  resign  his  Crown,  185;  his  letter 
to  King  Charles  IV.  renouncing  the  Crown,  595 ;  Proclama- 
tion by  Ferdinand  and  hb  brothers  to  the  Spanish  nation, 
1^6 ;  indirect  communication  of,  to  die  Junta  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 186,  ia7. 
Fidhdgoes,  The,  of  Portugal,  observations  on,  i.   S4^— 348, 

i67,  «75. 
Fifuieras,  account  of  the  capture  of  by  the  French,  ii.  116,  405. 
Florida  Blaaca,  Count,  view  of  his  administration,  i.  S88. 
Fontainebleau,  Convention  of,  particulars  of,  iL  14'^17,  182, 

544*^547 ;  remarks  on,  109. 
Foijas,  Colonel  Don  Miguel  Pereira,  notice  of,  ii.  275. 
Fox,  Mr.,  observations  on,  i.  140, 141. 
Foy,  Geo.,  motives  for  writing  the  History  of  die  War  in  Spaa, 

i.p.  vi— ix. 
Framcb,  state  of,  in  1709,  i.  1*-^;  underlie  imperisi!  mo- 
narchy, 10 — 14;  remarks  on  the  war  of  La  Vend^  126; 
expeditions  oi,  against  Ireland,  127,  128 ;  plans  for  the  inva- 
sion of  En^and  by,  188 ;  (hmily  compact  with  Spain  renewed, 
845 ;  stipulations  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  with  respect  to 
Spain  and  Portogal,  850 — 95^ ;  Napoleon's  measures  towards 
Spain  on  the  rupture  of  the  peace,  S5S ;  poHey  pursued  by 
Napoleon  towards  Spain  in  1807,  418—416;  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Spain,  in  1796,  427;  preparations  for  invading 
Portugal,  ii.  8 — 7  ;  message  of  the  French  Ambassador  to  tho 
Court  of  Portugal,  8,  548  ;  particulars  of  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau, 14 — 17,  544 — 547;  French  army  enters  Spain, 
18;  reception  of  the  French  army  in  Spain,  20;  difiBcnlties 
and  horrors  of  l^  march  into  Portogal,  26, 27  ;  French  army 
arrivea  at  Alcantara,  28  ;  enters  Portugal,  29 ;  proclamation 
of  GeoeralJunot,  549;  reaches  Castello  Branco,  80;  crosses 
the  Oeresa,  81 ;  difficult  march  of  the  French,  82—84;  suf- 
ferings of  the  army,  SS ;  suspicion  of  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  48 ; 
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particulars  of  the  negotiatioii  of  the  Marqub  of  MariaWa^  44  ; 
haughty  tone'aBSumed  in  the  Moniteur  towards  Portugal,  47, 
48 ;  measures  of  General  Junot,  56^-59  ;  prodamation  of  Ju- 
noty  654 ;  critical  situataon  <^the  French  army,  60 ;  tiw  army 
enters  Lisbon,  61  ;  the  tri-coloured  flag  hoisted  at  Lisbon, 
and  consequent  popular  commotieB,  69-^71;  decree  of 
Juttot,  557 ;  assumption  of  the  Government  of  Portugal 
by  the  French,  82 — 86  ;  imperial  decree,  560,  561  ; 
proclamation  of  JunoC,  561 ;  {ninishments  inflicted  by 
the  French  military,  87;  Bonaparte's  remark  on  reviewing 
them,  89 ;  Jnnot's  order  of  the  day  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Englbh  in  a  naval  a£Bur,  91,  563 ;  distrust  of  the  Spanish 
troops  by  the  French,  92,  93 ;  second  French  army  enters 
Spain,  110;  crosses  the  Bidassoa,  lift;  positions  of  the 
FVendi  army,  118,  114;  coniscripts  of  1809  called  into  ser- 
vice, 115  ;  army  of  die  Western  Pyrenees  descr^Md,  litt — 
125 ;  Proposition  of  Napoleon  to  the  Spanish  Court,  136  ; 
march  of  ne  Frendi  troops  to  Madrid,  150 ;  entry  into  Mad- 
rid described,  151 ;  reserved  conduct  of  the  French,  154; 
remarks  on  die  ultimate  views  of  Napoleotn  with  lespeot  to 
Spam,  155 — 159 ;  Napoleon  demands  tbe  orowB  of  iSpain 
from  Ferdinand,  167;  Murat  liberates  Godoy^lM;  Napo- 
leon's disgust  at  the  conduct  of  die  Queen,  170,  «•;  conduct 
of  ibe  Frendi  troops  «t  Madrid,  170 ;  milkary  occtipatioii  of 
Spain  by  the  troops  o(  171 ;  Frendi  troops  snrronod  Madrid, 
1 72, 1 7^ ;  irritation  of  the  Spaniards  towards  ike  troops,  1 75 ; 
eveats  of  tke  Snd  of  May  described,  176^-182  ;  causes  of  she 
insurrection,  183;  effects  of  the  French  severity  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  Madrid,  184 ;  weakness  of  Ferdinand  St  Bayonne, 
185,  593 ;  measures  taken  by  Bonaparte  to  secure  Spain, 
190;  Napc^eon  decides  upon  giving  the  Spanish  throve  to 
his  brother  Joseph,  190 ;  account  of  the  capture  of  tbe  French 
fleet  at  Cadiz^  2091,  £10;  account  of  the  march  of  the  army 
under  Dupont  into  Andalusia,  216 ;  comporition  of  tUa  anay, 
sb.;  arrives  at  Carolina,  217;  fbrces  the  bridge  of  Aloolea 
and  defeats  the  Spaniards,  218'— 229;  Frendi  ahoy  «Bkes 
Cotdova  by  assault,  221>  222  ;  revenge  ifn  die  French  officers 
by  the  Spaniards,  223  ;  critical  siluation  of  tlie  French  amy, 
224 ;  Dupont  retires  wkh  his  army  to  Aadujar,  225  \  aoeoont 
of  Marshal  Moncey's  expedition  to  Valencia,  227, 229 ;  Murat's 
want  of  foresight,  229  ;  Excelman  taken  prisoner,  Ak  ;  pro- 
gress of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  £29, 230  i  sanguinary  aooies 
an  the  insurrection  of  Valencia,  23^^233;  attack  on  die 
bridge  of  Pajazo  described,  233 ;  Batde  of  Cabrilhs,  de- 
scribed, 235,  2^6;  attack  oi  the  suburi>  of  QiuRrta,  236; 
Attack  on  Valencia  by  dw  French  described,  23#«HM  ; 
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French  harassed  during  their  retreat,  241,  242;  Gen.  Merle 
marches  to  Santander,  248 ;  Torrequeniada  sacked  and  burnt 
by  the  French,  249,  250;  submission  of  Palencia  to  the 
French,  251 ;  position  of  Cabezon  attacked  by  the  French, 
255 ;  Valladolid  taken  by  the  French,  255,  256  ;  Spaniards 
defeated  at  Lantueno,  257;  French  take  Santander,  258; 
French  march  to  attack  Sarragossa,  261 ;  Palafox  defeated 
at  Mallen,  262 ;  French  army  attacks  Sarragossa,  263,  264 ; 
invest  Sarragossa*  267,  268;  battle  of  Rio  Seco,  275 — 
280 ;  siege  of  Sarragossa  described,  285 — 288  ;  siege 
raised,  289  ;  reflections  on  *  the  siege,  290  ;  Bonaparte 
convokes  the  Supreme  Junta  at  Bayonne,  293,  294,  £95; 
projects  of  Bonaparte  towards  Spain,  296,  297;  Joseph 
Bonaparte  proclaimed  King  of  Spain,  298;  his  arrival 
at  Bayonne,  301  ;  reception  by  the  Spanish  deputies,  302  ; 
Ferdinand  acknowledges  Joseph  King  of  Spain,  306 ; 
Joseph's  household,  307 ;  formation  of  his  ministry,  308  ; 
reception  by  the  people,  309;  entry  into  Madrid,  310 ;  pro- 
claimed king  at  Madrid,  311  ;  Savary  appointed  commander- 
in-chiefy  312  ;  his  view  of  the  situation  of  the  French  in  Spain, 
313;  measures  of  Napoleon,  314,  315  ;  French  troops  force 
the  defile  of  Despena  Perros,  317;  Spaniards  defeated  at 
Tarancon,  318;  Marshal  Moncey  repasses  the  mountains, 
319,  320;  Bonaparte's  instructions  to  Savary,  321 ;  Dupont's 
position  at  Andujar  described,  324 ;  distress  of  his  army, 
325  ;  contest  of  the  peasantry  with  General  Vedel's  division, 
326;  Dupont's  dangerous  position,  327;  position  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  armies  described,  331;  manoeuvres  of 

.   General  Castanos,  332 ;  position  of  the  French  army,  333 ; 

.  engagement  at  Andujar  described,  334 ;  at  Mengibar,  3S5  ; 
operations  of  the  French  armies,  335 — 343  ;  battle  of  Baylen 
described,  344 — 346 ;  suspension  of  hostilities,  347  ;  preca- 
rious situation  of  the  French,  348,  349  ;  Vedel  attacks  the 
Spanish  army,  350,  351  ;  suspension  of  hostilities,  352;  ne- 
gotiation with  Castanos,  354,  355  ;. sufferings  of  the  French 

.  troops,  356 ;  measures  of  the  French,  357 — 361 ;  capituktion 
of  Baylen,  362,  363 ;  violation  of  the  capitulation,  364  ; 
Napoleon's  mortification  and  opinion  of  the  capitulation,  365, 
366,  367  ;  results  of  the  capitulation,  366 — 371 ;  coun* 
cil  of  war  at  Madrid,  372 ;  French   retreat   from    Madnd, 

•  373,  374,  375  ;  Insurrection  at  Bilbao  suppressed,  378 ;  ope- 
.   rations  against  Sarragossa,  378 — 381  ;    siege  raised,  382; 

•  French  army  united  on  the  Ebro,  383 ;  state  of  the  French 
army  in  Catalonia,  384— -386  ;  situation  of  the  French  at 
Barcelona,  387;  the  Emperor's  instructions  to  the  Army  of 
Catalonia.  388;   account  of  the  expedition  of  Schwartz  to 
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Sarragossa,  389,  890,  391 ;  Chabran's  expeditioa  to  Tarra- 
gona, 393 ;  the  French  pillage  and  burn  Arbos,  394 ;  Du- 
hesme  defeats  the  Spaniards,  398  ;  attack  on  Girona,  399^ 
400,  401 ;  movements  of  the  French  army,  402 — 409 ; 
siege  of  Gtrona,  410,411,  412;  siege  raised,*  413;  situa- 
tion of  Gen.  Lecchi  at  Barcelona,  417  ;  retreat  of  the  French, 
420,  421,  422 ;  reflexions  on  the  campaign  of  Catalonia,  423; 
reprisals  of  Junot  upon  the  Spaniards,  434;  instructions 
sent  to  Junot  by  Napoleon,  428 ;  proclamation  of  General 
Junot  on  this  occasion,  600 ;  measures  of  Junot,  435,  436, 
437 ;  insurgents  of  Olhdo  dispersed  by  the  French,  450 ; 
insurrection  at  Faro  suppressed,  451 ;  Beja  sacked  by  the 
French,  452 ;  insurrection  at  Villa  Vifosa  suppressed,  453 ; 
events  during  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Lisbon 
described,  453,  457;  measures  of  Junot,  458—466  ;  French 
take  Fort  Nazareth,  467 ;  French  sack  Leiria  468  ;  concen- 
tration of  the  French  troops  upon  Lisbon,  469,  470  ;  French 
movements  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  473 — 476  ;  storm- 
ing of  Evora  by  the  French,  477 ;  Evora  sacked,  478 ; 
Junot  prohibits  the  inhabitants  from  quitting  Lisbon,  479  ; 
state  of  the  French  garrison  at  Lisbon,  484 ;  Junot  puts 
in  repair  the  fortifications  of  Lisbon,  485 ;  confidence 
of  the  French,  486 ;  situation  of  the  French  army,  496, 
497,  498  ;  Junot*s  measures  of  defence,  500,  501  ; 
French  position  at  Obidos  described,  503 ;  account  of  the 
battle  of  Rolipa,  505,  506,  507 ;  movements  of  the  army 
under  Loison,  508  ;  Junot  quits  Lisbon,  to  attackf  the 
English,  509,  510,  511  ;  garrisons  left  by  the  French,  514; 
disposal  of  the  army,  512,  513;  position  of  Vimeiro  de- 
scribed, 516;  battle  of  Vimeiro  described,  517 — 525;  Re* 
treat  of  the  French,  525 ;  council  of  war  held  by,  5Z6  ;  ne- 
gotiation with  the  English,  527 — 529  ;  situation  of  the  French 
troops  at  Lisbon  described,  531 ;  results  of  definitive  con- 
vention of  Cintra,  534,  53$  ;  stipulations  of,  337,  338,  602 — 
608 ;  perilous  situation  of  the  French  prisoners,  at  Oporto, 
539 ;  state  of  the  French  army  which  returned  to  France,  540. 

Francis  the  First,  sword  of,  delivered  up  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  French,  ii.  160. 

Frederick  II.  King  of  Prussia,  visits  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  i.  30. 

French  abmt  of  1807  described  35 ;  discipline  of  the  army, 
34,  51 ;  Anecdotes  of  discipline,  41 ;  rapidity  of  its  marches, 
42 ;  system  of  pillage,  adopted  by,  43 ;  demoralisation  of, 
44 ;  character  of  the  French  soldier,  45 ;  character  of  the 
officers,  45,  46 ;  character  of  the  generals,  47 ;  the  national 
.volunteers,  the  nucleus  of  the  new  army,  51 ;    system  of 
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of  prooRKioii,  Mf  53  ;  L^ion  of  Honour  inttttuted^ 
54 ;  pre^eminenoe  of  the  tiru  power  over,  56 ;  the  iabor- 
dinatioD  of  the  amy,  57;  the  old  royal  army  deacrib- 
ed,  ib.  6S ;  the  Grand  Amy  described,  59,  da--64 ;  reor- 
gaoiaation  of  the  infimtry,  65 ;  renMtka  on  die  Toltigears, 
66;  unifonnt,  67,  68;  tirailleiirs,  69;  manner  of  fightmg, 
70—74;  manoeuvrea,  75  ;  army  of  1805,  76 ;  on  the  dra- 
goons, 76 ;  horse  chasseurs  and  hussars,  77 ;  heavy  cavalry, 
78  ;  remarks  on  camhry,  79,  80 ;  on  the  royal  corps  of  ar- 
tfllery,  80;  horse  artillery,  81 ;  artillery,  8j8,  83;  waggon- 
train^  84 ;  engineers,  85  ;  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  86  ; 
organisation  of  the  staff,  87*^90  ;  corpa^d'armfo  de- 
scribed, 91,  92  ;  the  Imperial  Guard,  93,  94;  the  commissa- 
riat, 95^99 ;  medical  service  o^  100 ;  legislalion  of  die 
army,  101 — 103;  comparison  of  the  French  with  the  BngUsh 
aoldoer,  158;  picture  of  a  French  bivooac,  159,  160;  com- 
parison of  the  Trendi  general  officers  with  the  Eagiish,  177, 
178. 

Ftench,  humanity  of  the,  to  d»eir  prisoners,  i.  7ft. 

French  Revolution,  short  akeieh  of  the,  i.  1^—7; 
allusion  to,  51. 

Ffaaer,  Gen.,i.  281. 

Freire  de  Andrada,  Gomes,  i.  287 ;  notice  of,  275,  284. 

Freaia,  Gen.  notice  of,  ii.  110. 

Fueeos,  explanadon  of  ifeat  term^  ti.  290,  n. 

Galicia,  insurrection  o^  ii,  269  ;  patriodd  army  #f,  described, 
270 ;  account  of  die  insnmcdoo  of,  432,  433. 

Oairotte,  La,  French  corvette,  the  English  repulsed  in  an  attack 
on,  ii.  91,  563. 

Osrraan  Legion,  remarks  on  that  corps  acmdied  lo  the  Ihimh 
army,  i.  291. 

Germans,  their  mode  of  igitting,  i.  71. 

Germany,  secret  societieB  off  ii»  34, 

George  III.,  KJdg,  eulogy  on,  140. 

Gibralmr,  meditated  attack  on  by  tiM  Fread^  iL  150,  151. 

GO,  Fadier  Maituei,  ii.  20ie« 

Girona,  fortress  c€,  ii.  $96 ;  description  of,  397  ;  sfttaoked,  399; 
situation,  409 ;  siege  of,  410—412  ;  siege  raised,  413;  asAly 
of  the  garrison,  420. 

Gobert,  Gen.,  account  of  his  death,  ii.  335. 

Godoy,  Bmaniiel,  (Prince  of  the  Peace,)  his  origin,  L  339 ; 
negoliales  a  peaee  with  the  Frcndi  liepublic,  343 ;  dinaiksal 
of,  346 ;  commands  die  army  against  Partngal,  349 ; 
pc4icy  pwsusd  by,  with  respect  to  fVance  and  Bnglatid, 
352—355 ;  fears  of  Napoleon  and  die  King,  357-^-359 ;  aita- 
sures  pursued  by,  360 ;  prodamaticii  issued  by,  and  eflecu 
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ofity  S61 — 868;  appointad  generalissii&o  of  the  army  369; 
raorganisat  the  Spanish  engineers,  SS5 ;  manifesto  issued  bj, 
366 ;  his  diknmia  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  ib. ;  Biography,  390— 
402  ;  policy  pnrsned  by,  403 ;  treatment  of,  by  Bonaparte,  404 ; 
his  ambition,  405, 406 ;  his  proclamation  agaanst  France,  437> 
438 ;  his  policy  towards  Bonaparte,  ii.  13  ;  orders  given  by  him 
to  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  France,  14 ;  piastres  coined 
with  his  bead  on  in  Portugal,  80 ;  his  intrigues  against  Fer- 
dinand, \2S,  129;  his  harsh  treatment  of  Ferdinand,  130, 
181;  his  anxiety  with  respect  to  Bonaparte,  135,  136;  corres- 
ponteioe  on  this  subject,  575 ;  undeceived  by  theSpanish  mi- 
nister, 138  ;  advises  the  Royal  Family  to  emigrate  to  Ame- 
rica,  139, 140;  popular  fury  directed  against,  143  ;  dismissed 
from  his  appointments,  144 ;  popular  fury  against,  at  Madrid, 
144 ;  sdaed  by  the  rioters,  145  ;  rejoicings  on  his  fall,  146  ; 
the  Queoi  intercedes  to  save  him,  158 ;  liberated  by  Murat, 
168  ;  his  perfidy  at  Bayonne,  169. 

Uarispe,  Gen.  ii.  112. 

Helder,  The,  account  of  the  English  expedition  to,  i.  1 30. 

Henriquez,  Don  Alphonso,  account  of  a  vision  to,  ii.  85. 

Hervas,  Don  Josef  Martines,  his  advice  to  Ferdinand  VII.  ii. 
163, 165. 

Hidalgoes,  the,  remarics  on,  i.  408,  409,  410. 

Hoche,  Oen.  sent  with  the  French  expedition  to  Ireland,  i.  127. 

Hnnter,  John,  English  consul  in  the  Asturias,  his  zeal  for  die 
caus^  of  independence  in  Spain,  ii.  377. 

Jaen,  severities  of  the  French  at,  ii.  225 ;  battles  between 
French  and  Spanish  troops  at,  described,  ii.  326. 

Jemmenha,  Portuguese  defeated  at,  ii.  464. 

Jesus,  Jos6  Pedro  de,  his  zeal  for  the  patriotic  cause,  ii.  443. 

Jews,  admitted  mto  Portugal,  i.  230 ;  persecution  of,  231. 

Infantado,  Duke  of,  notice  o^  ii.  127,  128, 148;  his  patriotism, 
i.  375. 

Inquisition,  The,  i.  400;  revival  of,  in  Spain,  328;  list  of 
books  prohibited  by,  336;  its  independence  in  Portugal,  419  ; 
remarks  on,  249,  257»  317. 

John,  Don,  (Prince  Regent)  the  government  of  Portugal  confi- 
ded to,  i.  261 ;  character  of,  ib. ;  his  government,  262,  263 ; 
assumes  die  title  of  Regent  of  Portugal,  279 ;  his  illness, 
299,  300  ;  his  recovery,  301. 

Jovdknos,  Don  Gaspar  Melchior  de,  notice  of,  ii.  308. 

Irel8ad»  remarks  on  the  insurrection  in,  i.  128 ;  Gen.  Humbert 
lands  there,  ib. ;  battle  of  Ballynamuck,  129. 

Jnnot,  Gen.  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  his  advancement^ 
ii.  5  ;  his  promotion,  6 ;  sent  ambassador  to  Portugal,  ib. ; 
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aiijKHiitcd  to  eowumod  ib%  army  invading  Portn§f\,  7;  his 
ProdamatioB  on  eBtering  Portugal,  549 ;  anooonaes  kit  arri- 
val to  the  Portuguese  aulliorities,  37 ;  Proolanatiaa  «&  enter- 
ing likbon,  554 ;  hit  remark  upan  a  riiook  of  an  earthquake 
ait  Liabon,  65 ;  decree  oi;  to  the  Portugueae,  557 ;  proclaina- 
tioa  of,  84,  561 ;  his  ordtf  of  the  day  on  the  defeat  of  the 
English  in  a  naval  affiur,  Oi,  563;  optoion  Dtapecting,  95 ; 
character  ot,  99,  100 ;  his  severities,  105 ;  his  opinion  of  the 
Portuguese,  427 ;  prockmation  on  occasion  of  the  desertton 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  600 ;  signs  the  definitive  Convendon 
of  Cintra,  5S4,  536,  602—^08 ;  Lands  in  France,  539.  See 
France, 
laquierdo,  Don  Engento,  agent  of  the  Prinee  of  the  Peace  at 
Paris,  ii.  5;  services  rei^ered  by,  13,  137;  his  correapond- 
ence,  575 ;  his  views  of  Napoleon'a  policy  tomrds  Spain, 
137,  138. 

Kellerman,  Gen.,  defeats  the  Portuguese  at  Jerumenha,  ii.  464 ; 

negotiates  with  the  English  for  this  evacuation  of  Portugal  by 

the  French,  528—530.    See  France. 
Kleber>  Gen-,  his  death,  i.  £3. 

Lafoes,  Duke  de,  remarks  on  the,  i.  282,  284,  288^  n. 

Lagarde, ,  regulations  introduced  by,  in  Lisbon,  ii.  83. 

Lagrange,  Augustus,  ill-treated  by  the  mob  of  Madrid,  ii.  177. 

Lake,  Col.,  his  death,  ii.  506. 

La  Mancha,  insurrection  of,  described,  ii.  371.  * 

Lannes,  Gen.,  ii.  94 ;  account  of  his  negotiations  with  Porti^, 
i.  296— 298. 

Lantueno,  the  Spaniards  defeated  at,  ii.  257. 

La  Rosi^re,  Carlet  de,  i.  287  ;  notice  of,  276. 

La  Valliere,  L  382. 

Lecchi,  Gen.,  ii.  114;  situation  of  his  troops  at  Barcelona,  ii, 
417. 

Lefranc,  General,  notice  of,  ii.  1 79. 

Leiria,  town  of^  sacked  by  the  French,  iL  46& 

Leite,  Lieut. -gen.,  ii.  472,  476,  477. 

Lerida,  insurrection  of,  described,  ii.  386,  387 ;  measures  of  the 
Junta  of,  396  ;  Junta  remove  to  Tar^cagona,  411. 

Lima,  Don  Lor^iipo  de,  pohtical  sentiments  of,  ii.  10 ;  his  spi- 
rited answer  to  Bonaparte,  96,  97,  n. 

Lippe,  Count,  Portuguese  army  restored  by,  i^  $5ft — 254 ;  nar* 
.  rative  of  his  campaign,  written  by,  253,  n. 

Lisbon,  improvements  introduced  in,  by  Don  Rodrigo,  i.  ^94 ; 
municipal  administration  at,  422,  423 ;  state  of,  on  the  em* 
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harkation  of  the  Court  for  tbe  Braiib,  ii,  5f^ — 55 ;  entrj 
of  the  FreDch  into,  58,  59,  61 ;  French  positions  in^  66 ;  tbe 
tri-coloured  flag  hoisted  atj69;  the  arseiml  described,  73; 
Lisbon  quieted,  Sl,Sft;  procession  of  Corpus  Christi  at,  des- 
cribed, 45$ — 456;  insurrectionary  movement  during,  ib.; 
promptitude  of  Junot,  457  ;  deserted  state  of,  479  ;  Junot's 
regulations  of,  480 ;  signs  of  disaffection  in,  431,  48^ ;  secret 
associations  in,  482,  483 ;  Junot  puts  tbe  fortiflcations  in  or- 
der, 484,  485 ;  tumult  in,  described,  531. 

Liverpool,  Earl  of,  ob«ervation  of  in  Parliament,  relative  to 
France,  i.  122. 

Uobregat,  The,  fortified*  ii.  400. 

Lobo,  Major,  his  activity  during  the  insurrection  at  Villa  Vi- 
^osa,  ii.  453;  sustains  the  atta^  of  tbe  French  atBvora,  477. 

Logrono,  insurrection  at,  ii.  246. 

Loison,  General,  hatred  of  the  Portuguese  for,  469,  470.  See 
France. 

Louisiana,  ceded  to  France,  i.  350. 

Lnarca,  Don  Rafael  Mendez  de.  Bishop  of  Santaoder,  his  activity 
in  the  patriotic  cause,  ii.  247. 

Luna,  Alvaro  de,  i.  391. 

Lynedock,  Lord,  his  promotions  in  tbe  British  army,  i.  175. 

Madrid,  account  of  the  riots  at,  i.  144;  popular  commotions  at, 
ii.  174;  French  troops  surround,  172;  discontent  of  the 
peoj^,  173,  175  ;  events  of  tbe  2d  of  May  described,  and  so* 
yenties  of  the  French,  176 — 182;  number  slain  during  the 
tumult,  181,  182,  f?.;  causes  of  the  tumults,  183;  eflfecU  of 
the  severities  on  the  inhabitants,  184 ;  remarks  on,  193. 

Mahon,  Duke  of,  his  zeal  for  Ferdinand  VIl.  ii.  165;  his  fa- 
mily, 166,  ». 

Maida,  battle  of,  described,  i.  134,  135. 

Magendie,  Captain,  ii.  74. 

Malher,  Gen.  account  of  his  death,  ii.  125. 

Maransin^  Col.  conduct  of  at  Beja,  ii.  452^ 

Marescot,  Gen«  notice  of,  ii.  S55 ;  his  negotiation  with  Casta* 
nos  afler  the  battle  of  Baylen,  ib*,  356. 

Margaron,  Brig.-gen.,  bis  expedition  to  suppress  tbe  insurrec- 
tion in  Portugal,  il  460, 461. 

Marialva,  Marquis  of,  particulars  of  his  mission  to  Gen.  Junot, 
iL  44. 

Maria  Louisa,  Queen  of  Charies  IV.  observations  on,  L  397 ; 
her  unnatural  conduct  to  Ferdinand,  ii.  166,  n. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Portugal,  observations  on  the  government  of, 
i.  257,  258. 
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Maris^  Joao  Manuel  de,  Portuguese  patriot,  his  exertions  in  the 
insurrection  at  Oporto,  ii.  440, 

Mascarenhas,  Jos^  Diego,  his  mission  from  Gen.  Junot,  ii.  459. 

Mazaredo,  Don  Josef,  ii.  308. 

Mello,  De,  Bishop  of  Algarves,  short  account  of,  i.  262 ;  ii.  78, «. 

■  Brayner,  Pedro  de,  his  mission  from  Gen.  Junot,  ii.  460. 

Melville,  Lord,  observation  of,  in  Parliament,  i.  151. 

Mendo9a,  Cardinal,  his  charge  to  his  clergy  in  praise  of  Bona- 
parte, ii.  78,  558 — 560. 

Mengibar,  engagement  at,  between  French  and  Spanish  troops, 
described,  ii.  327. 

Meneza,  Don  Antonio  de,  his  smgular  situation  after  a  victory, 
L  236. 

Menou,  Gen.  defeated  by  Sir  R.  Abercrombie,  i.  132. 

Mesta,  the  explanation  of  that  terra,  i.  314,  n. 

Mestre,  Sebastiao  Martin,  his  patriotic  exertions,  ii.  498. 

Methuen  Treaty,  (treaty  between  England  and  Portugal)  articles 
of,  i.  244,  245,  265. 

Meunier, ,  his  spirited  advice  to  Gen.  Vedel,  ii.  357. 

Milans  del  Borch,  Don  Francisco,  account  of^  iL  401 ;  his  ac- 
tivity, 407, 410,  411,  421. 

Minones,  The,  their  contests  with  the  French,  ii.  401. 

Minorca,  Ferdinand  VII.  proclaimed  in,  ii.  414. 

Miquel,  Colonel,  his  death,  ii.  471. 

Miquelets,  organization  of  the,  in  Catalonia,  ii.  396. 

Miracles,  account  of  some  in  fiivour  of  the  Spanish  Patriots,  ii. 
200. 

Miranda,  Gren.  i.  363. 

Moncey,  Marshal,  ii.  112 ;  character  of^  225,  226 ;  his  attention 
to  discipline,  230 ;  battle  of  Cabrillas  gained  by,  described* 
234i  235,  236 ;  injustice  done  to,  320.    See  France. 

Mongat,  Castle  of,  account  of  its  surrender  to  the  ^iglish,  iL 
418. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  ii.  45 ;  landing  of  his  army,  514, 515. 

Moreau,  Gen.  his  character  described,  i.  23 ;  remark  of,  89. 

Moretti,  Don  Federico,  Spanish  patriot,  his  operations  at  Je- 
rumenha,  ii.  464,  470 ;  at  Evora,  476. 

^orla,  Don  Thomas,  notice  of,  ii.  209. 

Mouton,  Gen.,  Count  tie  Lobau,  notice  of,  i.  108 ;  ii.  125. 

Murat,  Grand-duke  of  Berg,  his  reserve  towards  Ferdinand,  ii. 
153, 159 ;  swonl  of  Francis  I.  delivered  to,  by  the  Spaniards, 

'  160 ;  causes  the  liberation  of  Godoy,  168 ;  surrounds  Madrid 
with  troops,  172;  endeavours  to  conciliate  good  opinion, 
174;  account  of  the  events  of  the  2d  of  May,  and  the  con* 
sequent  military  executions,  176 — 182;  his  presumption,  182, 
n. ;  becomes  President  of  the  Junta,  184. 
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Naples,  the  throne  of,  given  by  Bonaparte  to  his  brother  Joseph/ 
]•  $59. 

Navarre,  insurrection  in,  ii.  376,  377. 

Naaaretb,  fort  of,  taken,  ii.  465,  467. 

Nelson,  Lord,  reason  assigned  by,  for  a  bequest  to  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, i.  358,  ff. 

Negrete,  Don  Frandsoo  Xavier  de,  ii.  182. 

Niza,  Marquis  de,  i.  278. 

Noronha,  Don  Diego  de,  his  dissolute  life,  i.  297. 

Novion,  Count  de,  ii.  76. 

Obidos,  situation  of,  ii.  503. 

(yFarril,  Don  Gonzalo,  i.  348 ;  his  bold  observation  to  Mnrat, 
ii.  182 ;  suspected  by  the  French,  ib. ;  notice  of,  308. 

Olhdo,  insurrection  o£,  described,  ii.  449,  450. 

Oliveyra,  Brigadier,  ii.  435 ;  his  exertions  at  Oporto,  439 ;  im- 
prisoned, ^1. 

Oporto,  insurrection  at,  described,  ii.  431,  432,  433,  439 — 442; 
measures  of  the  Junta  of,  446,  447 :  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
riot  on  the  French  embarking  at,  448. 

Oviedo,  account  of  the  insurrection  at,  ii.  194,  195. 

Padflla»  Don  Juan^  notice  of,  i.  319,  320,  321. 

Palado,  Gen.,  dedares  for  the  patriotic  cause,  ii.  415  ;  his  pru- 
dent measures,  419. 

Palados,  description  of,  ii.  274. 

Palaibx,  Don  Josef  Revoledo  de,  character  o(  ii.  259,  260 ;  his 
vigorous  measures  at  Sarragosso,  261  ;  defeated  at  Mallen, 
262 ;  again  defeated,  265,  266  ;  returns  to  Sarragossa,  ib. 

Palencia,  submission  of,  to  the  French,  ii.  251. 

Pampeluna,  Fortress  of,  surprised  by  the  French,  ii.  119,  120. 

Parque,  Duke  of,  his  patriotism,  ii.  375. 

Pehiyo,  ii.  194, 199. 

Perpignan,  Fortress  of,  ii.  114. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  sketch  of  his  reign,  i.  323,  324,  325,  327  ; 
his  successors,  330. 

Pichegru,  Gen.,  enters  into  the  service  of  England,  i.  23. 

Pina  Manrique,  Diego  Ignacio  de,  his  influence  at  the  couvt  of 
Lisbon,  i.  263. 

Pinheiro,  Major  Raymundo  Jos6  de,  his  exertions  in  the  insui^ 
rection  at  Oporto,  ii.  433, 441. 

Pitt,  Mr.  his  policy,  i.  25  ;  vigilance,  127  ;  directs  the  building 
of  barracks  near  London,  148. 

Pius  VI.  Pope,  answer  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  to,  on  an  ap- 
plication for  assistance,  i.  401,  n. 

Poles,  The,  their  expectations  disappointed  by  Napoleon,  i.  33. 
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Pmnba),  Marquis  of,  (the  Great  Poinbal,)  distinctioD  of  old  and 
new  Christians  abolished  in  Portugal  by,  L  231 ;  sketch  of  his 
administration,  250,  251. 

Ponte  de  Lima,  Marquis  de,  notice  of,  i.  262;  his  death,  26S. 

Portalegre,  exertions  of  the  patriots  of,  ii.  471. 

PoBTUOAL,  sketch  of  the  history  of,  i.  229,  280,  2dl — ft$4i; 
the  Ordenancas  described,  252,  iSS  ;  the  glory  of  the  Povtu- 
guese  quenched  with  the  death  of  Don  Sebastian,  254 ;  in- 
corporated with  Spain,  295  ;  throws  off  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
236  ;  victories  gained  by  the  Portuguese  under  Count  Sdiom-> 
berg,  288,  239 ;  fortified  by  Schomberg,  ib. ;  the  War  of 
the  Acclamation,  240 ;  involved  in  the  Spanish  Succession 
War,  241 — 248 ;  articles  of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  244,  245  ; 
remarks  on  the  Fidalgoes,  246 — 248 ;  excesses  of  the  priests, 
249 ;  remarks  on  the  Inquisition  in,  ib. ;  benefits  reenlting 
from  the  Ministry  of  Pombal,  250,  251 ;  Portuguese  amy 
restored  by  Count  Lippe,  252,  253,  254$  faults  in  its 
organization,  255  ;  observations  on  the  Government  of  Queen 
Mary,  ft57,  258  ;  war  with  the  French  RepubHc,  259 ;  Go- 
vernment entrusted  to  Don  John,  261  :  observations  on  his 
government,  262,  268  ;  influence  of  Diego  Ignacio  de  Pfna 
Manique,  264 ;  negotiation  for  peace  with  the  French  Direc- 
toiT,  264 ;  ratification  of  the  treaty  refused  by  the  French, 
^65 ;  alarm  of,  277 ;  account  of  the  war  vrith  France  and 
Spain,  278 ;  critical  situation  of,  ib. ;  Portuguese  squadron 
acts  with  the  English,  ib. ;  Prince  of  Brazil  assames  the 
title  of  Regent,  279  ;  Scabra  dismissed,  ib. ;  account  of  the 
war  of  1801,  280 — 287  ;  proclamation  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
281 ;  operation  of  the  army,  281 — 284  ;  confused  retreat  of 
the  army,  285,  286  ;  military  operations,  286,  287 ;  peace  of 
Badajoz  signed,  288 ;  Bonaparte  refuses  his  ratification,  tb. 
289 ;  Duke  de  Lafoes  dismissed,  ib. ;  stipulations  of  the 
peace  signed  at  Madrid,  291 ;  summary  of  the  campaign  of 
1801,  291 — 293  ;  plan  of  removing  the  Court  to  the  Braails 
first  conceived,  293,  294 ;  re-organization  of  the  army  of, 
295 ;  proposed  neutrality  of,  296  ;  account  of  the  negotiation 
with  €leneral  Lannes,  ib ;  illness  of  the  Regent,  299,  500, 
301  ;  account  of  the  mission  of  Lord  Rosslhi  to,  502,  503  ; 
apathy  of  the  government,  304,  505,  506  ;  influence  of  the 
Cfortes  at  an  ear}y  period,  417;  its  King  an  absolute  mo«> 
narch,  ib. ;  account  of  the  ministers  of  state  of^  418  ;  division 
into  provinces,  419;  into  dioceses,  ib. ;  the  Inquisition,  ib. ; 
courts  of  law,  &c.  419 — 422;  municipal  administration  of 
Lisbon,  422;  peremptory  message  delivered  by  the  French 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of,  ii.  8,  545  ;  state  of  Portugal,  9 ; 
patriotism  of  the  Marquis  of  Alome,  ib. ;  state  of  parties  at 
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latktm,  10 ;  poiiej  of  the  Prince  R^^t,  11 ;  aeccei  pvepft- 
intiei  for  die  emigralioa  to  Brasil,  12  ;  frequent  marriages 
between  the  ro3ral  lamiHet  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  17^  n, ;  dif- 
fieidtiea  of  invading,  1^1 »  2$;   firontiera  described,  2S — US; 
Frencb  army  invades  Pertngal  ii9,  SO,  36 ;  difficult  skuation 
of  tli»  Court  of  Lisbon,  37 ;  announcement  of  Gen.  Junot  to 
tbe  Portuguese  autkorities,  Uk;  English  fiutors  directed  to 
withdraw  £rom  Portugal,  38 ;  policy  of  th«  Prince  Regent, 
39 ;  compelled  to  dose  the  ports  against  England,  40 ;  edict 
of  the  Prince  Regent  en  this  occasion*  550 ;   military  and 
naval  preparations  of,  41,  42^  crown  plate  coined,  42;  sus- 
picions of  the  court  with  respect  to  France,  43 ;  negotiation 
of  the  Mar<|uis  of  Madalva,  44 ;  official  declaration  of  the 
blockade  off  the  Tagus  1^  the  English,  551 ;.  Portuguese 
vesseb  seised  hy  the  En^ish,  47 ;  haughty  tone  assumed 
by  the  Frencb  towards,  47 ;  Council  of  State  convoked,  4S ; 
the  Court  resolves  to  emigrate  to  Brazil,  48,  49  ;  decree  is- 
soed  by  the  Prince  on  emlMnrking,  50,  551,  552,  553 ;  council 
appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  51 ;  grief  of  (he  people  51, 
52 ;    spirited  conduct  <^  t&  old  Queen,  53 ;   coofhsion  of 
lisbon,  54,  55 ;  prompt  measures  of  Junot,  55,  56  ;  minis* 
ter  sent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  French,  57,  58,  59 ; 
mrodamation  of  Jnnot,  55  ;  state  of  the  French  army,  60 ; 
French  enter  Lisbon,  61, 62;  their  positions  in  Lisbon  66,  67; 
tri-ooloured  flag  bi^sted  at  Lisbon,  ^nd  consequent  popular 
eommotioD,  69,  70,  71 ;  military  display  by  Junot  to  inti- 
midate the  populace,  71 ;  decree  of  Junot,  557 ;  the  fortifica- 
tkms  of  the  Tagus  put  in  order,  72—74 ;  military  Ibrce  re- 
duced and  dispersed,  76 ;  the  dbcontent  of  the  people  77  ; 
charges  issued  by  the  clergy  in  fiivour  of  Bonaparte,  77,  78, 
558 — 560 ;  Bonaparte's  success  predicted  by  Bandarra,  79 ; 
alterations  in   the  Conncil  of  Governors,  82;   the  French 
abolish  the  Council  of  Governors,  ib. ;  Imperial  decree,  560, 
561  V  dislike  of  the  inhabitants  ^  to  the  new  police  ^gida- 
tions,  83y  n.;  prodamadoo  of  Junot,  and  assumption  of  the 
Government  by  the  French^  84—86,  561;  Gommotions  of 
(he  people,  87 ;  victories  of  the  Portuguese  legion  in  the 
French  service,  90 ;  intended  revival  of  the  monarchy,  94 ; 
acoomu  of  die  Portugnese  deputation  to  Napokon,  95,  96 ; 
address  of  the  deputies,  97 ;  letter  of  the  deputies  to  their 
Jbttow-conntrymen,  97,  544 ;  rejoicings  of  the  people,   98 ; 
remarks  on  the  university  of  GMmbra,  99 ;  petition  of  the 
Junte  to  Napoleon,  101,  567;  project  of  a  new  constitution,. 
102,  569  ;  remarks  on  the  Democratic  Council,  103 ;  power 
of  the  judge  of  the  people,  ib. ;  severities  of  Junot,  105 ;  ad- 
dress of  the  Junte,  ib. ;  communication  with  Spain  cut  off. 
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106 ;  Gen.  Jun^t'i  opinion  of  tfae  Portuguese,  427  ;  eondttcc 
of  the  Governor  (if  the  Fort  of  Conc^cioo,  429 ;  state  9f 
Chidad  RodrigOy  ib.;  insurrection  at  Badi^OEy  430;  insur- 
rection  at  Oporto,  described,  431,  432,  433 ;  genera)  insur- 
rection, 438 ;  Prince  Regent  proclaimed,  ib. ;  imurreetioD 
at  Oporto,  439—441 ;  characteristics  of  the  Portuguese,  441; 
progress  of  the  insurrection,  442 ;  insurrection  of  the  students 
of  Coimbra,  443 ;  atrocities  of,  ib ;  rising  of  the  provinoas, 
444—448 ;  insurrection  at  Olhio,  describ^,  449 ;  dispersed, 
450;  insurrection  at  Faro,  451;  populace  of  Beja  rise  upon 
the  French,  451,  452;  insurrections  at  Villa  Vi90sa,  453; 
account  of  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  at  Lisbon,  453 — 
456;  insurrectionary  movement  during,  456— -459;  insur- 
rections at  Leiria  and  Thomar,  460,  461 ;  contests  between 
the  French  and  the  inhabitants,  462— -464 ;  Fort  Nasaredi 
taken,  465  ;  French  re-take  Nazareth,  467  ;  Leiria  takeo  by 
the  French  and  sacked,  468 ;  French  army  concentrated  at 
Lisbon,  469,  470;  progress  of  the  insurrection,  471 ;  JuaU 
estabUdied  at  Evora,  472,  473 ;  description  of  Evora,  474 ; 
battle  between  the  French  and  Portuguese  at  Evora,  475, 
476;  Evora  stormed  by  the  French  477,  478;  deserted 
state  of  Lisbon,  479  ;  regulations  of  Lnbon,  by  Junot,  480  ; 
symptoms  of  disaffection  at  Lisbon,  481,  482 ;  aeoount  of  the 
secret  association  at  Lisbon,  482,  483 ;  state  of  the  French 
garrisons  at  Lisbon,  484 — 486 ;  British  land  in  Portugal, 
494  ;  Portuguese  join  the  British  army,  495 ;  campaign  be- 
tween the  English  and  French,  500 ;  battle  of  Roli^a  de- 
scribed ,  505 ;  battle  of  Vimeiro  described,  517 — 525  ;  tu- 
mults in  Lisbon,  531 ;  armistice  between  French  and  Eng- 
lish troops  in,  532 ;  definitive  convention  of  Cintra,  534, 
602 — 608 ;  effect  upon  the  Portuguese,  535  ;  surrender  of 
Elvas,  537,  538  ;  surrender  of  Almeida,  539,  540. 

Portuguese  army,  restoration  of,  by  Count  Lippe,  i.  252,  254 ; 
faults  in  the  organization,  255  ;  observations  on,  266,  267  ; 
on  the  infantry,  268 ;  on  the  legion  of  Alome^  269 ;  on  the 
militia,  269;  cavah7,  270;  artillery,  ib. ;  engineers,  271; 
'  observations  on  the  fortresses,  271,  272 ;  regulations  of  the 
army,  272,  273 ;  uniform,  273 ;  medical  service,  273 ;  penal 
code  of  the  army,  proposed  reformation  of,  279  ;  character  of 
the  Portuguese  soldier,  275 ;  Prince  of  Waldeck  appointed  to 
command  the  army,  276 ;  Carlet  de  la  Rosiere,  ib. ;  Count 
de  Viomenil,  ib. ;  reorganization  of,  295. 

Portuguese,  character  of^  441. 

Pradt,  M.  de;  interviews  between  Napoleon  and  the  Portuguese 
deputation  described  by,  ii.  95. 
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ProMia,  invided  bj  Bonaparte,  i.  28,  29 ;  battle  of  Jena,  ib. ; 

cniel^  of  Bonaparte  towards,  30 ;  degraded  aituation  of,  34. 
Puerto,  Forto,  Portello,  explanations  of  we  terms,  ii.  27. 
Pulteney,  Sir  James,  expedition  under,  to  Ferrol,  i.  131. 
Puysegur,'  Gen.,  his  regulations  on  invading  Portugal,  ii.  21, 

22. 

Quesnel,  Gen.,  his  moderation  in  command  of  the  Spaniards,  ii. 
481;  precautions  of  432 ;  arrested,  433. 

Quinas,  The,  origin  and  explanation  of,  il  85,  S6. 

Quintana,  Don  Pedro  de  Quevedo  y.  Bishop  of  Orense,  his  pro- 
test against  the  French  invasion,  ii.  200,  201 ;  alluded  to, 
302. 

Rayneval,   M.  de,  peremptory  message  delivered  by  to  the 

Court  of  Lisbon,  ii.  8. 
Regnier,  Gen*,  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  i.  135. 
R^6,  Brig.-gen.,  dreadful  death  of,  ii.  223. 
Riera,  Francisco,  iL  390. 
Rights,  Bill  of,  iu  enactments,  i.  147. 

Rio  Seep,  battle  of,  described,  ii.  275,  276  ;  causes  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Spaniards,  277;  results  of  the  battle,  278,  279; 

comparison  between,  and  the  battle  of  Villa  Viposa,  322. 
Robinson)  Col.,  remarks  on  a  work  of  his,  i.  69. 
Roche,  Major,  his  activity  in  assisting  the  Spaniards,  iL  377, 378. 
Rocroi,  battle  of,  allusion  to,  i.  380. 
Rodrigo,  Don,  measures  adopted  by,  as  Minister  of  Portugal,  i. 

292,  293, 294. 
Rolifa,  battle  of,  described,  ii.  505,  506. 
Romana,  Marquis,  notice  of,  i.  389. 
Rosas,  fortress  of,  described,  ii.  405 ;  French  attack  on,  405, 

406. 
Rosily,  Rear-admiral,  capture  of  French  fleet  under,  at  Cadiz,  ii. 

209, 210. 
Rosslyn,  Lord,  account  of  his  mission  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  i. 

302,  303. 
Russia,  war  of,  with  France,  i.  31 ;  battles  of  Pultusk  and  Eylau, 

ib. ;  results  of  the  interview  at  TiUit,  31,  32. 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  neutrality  preserved  by,  ii.  75,  533  ; 

coBclu4es  a  separate  treaty  with  the  English,  ib. 

Saavedra,  Don  Francisco,  ii.  202. 

"    Brijifadier  Don  Fernando,  murder  of,  ii.  230. 

rejoicings  on  the  &11  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  at, 


ii.  146. 
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SaManha,  Don  Ayres  de,  his  political  sentinieiita,  H.  10. 
Sriua,  Roman,  i.  400. 
San  Cariosy  Dukeof^  notice  of,  ii.  128. 

Santander,  account  of  the  insurrection  at,  ii.  I9S,  Mly  248,  fth%. 
Sanragossa,  insurrection  of^  described,  ii.  259 ;  Pakfox  elected 
captain-general,  ib. ;    his    vigorous    measures,    260,    261 ; 
French  attack  on>  263 ;  description  of,  264  ;  Palafox  returns 
to  the  city,  266  ;  invested  by  die  French,  267,  268  ;  siege  of, 
described,  283 — 280 ;  reflections  on  the  siege,  200 ;    siege 
resumed,  380,  381  ;  siege  raised,  382. 
Savary,  Cren.  (Duke  of  Rovigo),  account  of  his  mission  to  Ferdi^ 
nand  VII.  ii.  161 ;  induces  Ferdinand  to  proceed  to  Bayonne, 
164;  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Spain, 
312;  brief  view  of  his  career,  ib. ;  his  correspondence  with 
Napoleon,  313  ;  Napoleon's  instructions  to  him,  ii.  321. 
Scabra  de  Silva,  Jose  de,  i.  279 ;  character  of,  i.  262. 
Schomberg,  Gen.,  victories  gained  by  the  Portuguese  under, 

against  Spain,  i.  239 ;  Portugal  fortified  by,  ib. 
Schwartz,  Gen.,  his  expedition  to  Sarragossa,  if.  380 ;  attacked 
at  Bruch,  391 ;  obliged  to  retreat,  ib. ;  attacked  at  Espara- 
guera,  392. 
Sebastian,  King  Don,  observations  on  his  death  at  Alcazarquivir, 

L  234 ;  superstitious  notions  respecting,  ib.,  n. 
Sebastian^  St.  account  of  the  surprise  of,  by  the  French,  ii.  121. 
Setubal,  short  account  of,  ii.  68. 

Seville,  insurrection  at,  ii.  201 ;  Count  del   Agnilar  massa- 
cred, 202 ;  Supreme  Junta  formed  at,  202 ;  population  oC 
203. 
Shrapnell's  shells  described,  i.  206  ;  destructive  effect  of,  at  the 

battle  of  Vimeiro,  ii.  524. 
Sierra,  or  Serra,  explanation  of  the  terms,  ii.  26,  n. 
Sierra  de  Gata,  ii.  23. 

Siniavin,  Admiral,  notice  of,  ii.  75 ;  his  answer  to  Jnnot's  q»pli- 
cation  for  assistance,  ii.  458 ;  preserves  a  strict  neittraUty, 
533  ;  consludes  a  separate  treaty  with  the  EngKsh,  ib. 
Slickens,  sluices  of^  English  defeated  in  an  attack  on,  i.  129. 
Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  account  of  the  expedition  under,  io  Portngid, 

ii.  45  ;  announces  his  blockade  of  die  Tagus,  551. 
Solano,  Don  Francisco  Maria,  Marquis   Socorro,  ii,  180;  or- 
der of  the  day  to  his  troops,  on  entering  Portugal,  .ii.  5^5 ; 
account  of  his  murder  at  Cadiz,  206. 
Somat^nes,  description  of  the,  ii.  389,  390  ;  activity  of,  408. 
Souza,  Col.  Jos6  Lopez  de,  his  patriotic  exertions,  ii.  449 ;  com- 
pelled to  fly,  450. 
Spain,  declaration  of  war  by,  against  Portugal  in  1801,  i.  280 ; 
general  remarks  on  the  country  and  people  of,  309,  310  ; 
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Arabs  mtroduced  (he  aru  of  civtlised  Hfe  into,  SIX;  recovery 
from  the  Arabs,  Sll,5l2;  composition  of  the  armies  which 
expelled  the  Arabs,  319;  observations  on  the  depopulation 
of,  314^  315  ;  consequences  of  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  316  ;  measures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  316,  317 ; 
Jews  and  Moors  expelled,  317;  account  of  the  war  of  the 
Communeros,  318 — 320;  remarks  on  the  reign  of  die  Aus- 
trian princes,  321 ;  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  monarchy, 
322  ;  Inquisition  revived,  328 ;  state  of,  between  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  and  the  French  Revolution,  331,  336 ;  observation 
on  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  337,  338 ;  Government  entrusted 
to  Count  Florida  Blanca,  338;  rise  of  Emanuel  Godoy, 
339 ;  war  declared  with  France,  340 — 342  ;  account  of  pa- 
triotic gifts,  ib«,  ft. ;  seal  of  the  clergy,  341.,  ».;  peace  with 
the  French  republic  obtained  by  Godoy,  343  ;  army  dis- 
banded, 344 ;  family  compact  with  France  renewed,  345 ; 
Godoy  dismissed,  346  ;  new  ministry,  347,  348  ;  declaration 
of  war  with  Portugal,  349 ;  operations  of  the  army  against 
Portugal,  ib. ;  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  350,  351 ; 
account  of  the  war  with  England,  353^356  ;  policy  pursued 
by,  360;  proclamation  issued  by  Godoy,  361 — 363;  view 
of  the  military  power  of,  367,  368 ;  remarks  on  the  Spa- 
nish army  of  1803,  369  ;  want  of  military  feeling,  370  ;  cha- 
racter of  the  Spanish  soldier,  371 ;  Spanish  officers,  372 — 
374  ;  manifesto  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  386  ;  dilemma  of 
the  Government,  386,  387,  439;  politics  of,  in  1807,  389; 
390 — 402;  policy  of  Godoy,  403;  ambition  of  Godoy,  and 
Ferdinand's  jealousy  of  him,  405,  406  ;  character  of  the  Spa- 
niards, 407,  408  ;  remarks  on  the  hidalgos  and  clergy,  409, 
410  ;  observations  on  the  middle  order  of,  410,  411  ;  lower 
classes  of,  412 ;  state  of,  in  1807,  413,  414  ;  declaration  of 
war  by,  against  England  in  1 796,  424 ;  treaty  of  alliance 
with  France  in  1796,  427;  declaration  of  war  by,  against 
England  in  1804,  432;  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace  against  France,  437, 438  ;  view  of  the  policy  of,  towards 
France  and  Portugal,  ii.  13;  particulars  of  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  with  France,  14 — 17,  544—547;  Reception  of  the 
French  troops  in,  20;  the  Spanish  troops  mar^  to  invade 
Portugal,  67 — 69 ;  order  of  the  day  on  entering  Portugal, 
655  ;  Spanish  troops  recalled  from  Portugal,  ii.  92  ;  counter- 
order  given  to  the  troops,  93 ;  Figuieras  seized  by  stratagem, 
by  the  French,  116;  Barcelona  seized  by  stratagem,  117,118; 
Pampeluna  taken  by  surprise  119,  120;  St.  ^bastian  taken 
by  surprise,  121 ;  view  of  the  state  at  the  Court  of,  127 — 
130;  Ferdinand  addresses  a  request  to  Napoleon  proposing  for 
a  Queen  from  the  Imperial  family,  130,  57 1,  573;  account 
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of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Etcorial,  1  d  1 ;  decree  of  Charles  IV. 
574 ;  perplexity  of  the  Court  of,  137;  peril  of  the  monarchy, 
139 ;  account  of  the  intended  flight  of  Charles  IV.  to  Ame- 
rica,  140;  popular  commotions  at  Aranjues,  141 — 143  ;  pro- 
clamation of  Charles  IV.  142 ;  Godoy  dismissed  from  his  com- 
mands, 144;  letter  of  Charles  IV.  to  Napoleon  on  this  occa- 
sion, 577;  riots  at  Madrid,  144  ;  seiaure  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  145  ;  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  145,  146,  578  ;  dis- 
grace of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  146 ;  accession  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  remarks  on  his  conduct,  147 — 149;  entry  of  the 
French  into  Madrid,  described,  151;  Ferdinand's  entry  into 
Madrid,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  described,  152; 
Charles  IV.  acknowledged  as  the  only  legitimate  King  of 
Spain,  156;  the  Queen  intercedes  with  the  French  for  Godoy, 
158 ;  the  King  and  Queen  solicit  a  French  guard,  158, 159 ; 
sword  of  Francis  I.  given  up  to  the  French,  160;  Ferdinand 
urged  to  meet  Napoleon,  161,  162,  163  ;  account  of  Ferdi- 
nand's journey  to  meet  Napoleon,  and  warnings  given  to  him, 
164,  165,  166 ;  letter  of  Napoleon  to  Ferdinaiul,  579 ;  ad- 
vice  of  Urquijo  to  Ferdinand,  590 ;  the  crown  of  Spain  de- 
manded from  Ferdinand  by  Bonaparte,  167;  Godoy  libe- 
rated, 168:  perfidious  conduct  of  Godoy  at  Bayonne,  169; 
letter  of  King  Charles  IV.  to  Murat,  590;  Monthion's 
report  of  his  interview  with  King  Charles,  590 — 592 ;  let- 
ter of  King  Charles  IV.  to  Napoleon,  protesting  against 
his  dethronement,  592 ;  his  decree,  593 ;  conduct  of  King 
Charles  IV.  towards  Ferdinand,  169,  170;  want  of  natund 
affection  of  the  Queen  towards  her  son,  170  ;  conduct  of  the 
French  troops  at  Madrid^  and  popular  commotions  there, 
171,  172, 173  ;  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  174, 175; 
account  of  the  events  of  the  2nd  of  May,  and  severities  of  the 
French,  176 — 183 ;  Ferdinand  reproached  by  Bonaparte,  and 
compelled  to  resign  his  crown^  185;  letter  of  Ferdinand  to 
his  father,  renouncing  the  crown,  595 ;  treaty  between  Na- 
poleon and  Charles  IV.,  resigning  to  Napoleon  the  crown, 
,  593 — 596;  proclamation  of  Ferdinand  and  his  brothers  to 
the  Spanish  people,  596 ;  the  whole  Bourbon  fiunily  resign 
their  riffhts,  186;  indirect  communication  from  Ferdinand 
to  the  Junta,  186 ;  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand, 
187,  188 ;  decision  of  the  Junta,  189  ;  insurrection  at  Qviedo, 
194;  account  of  the  insurrection  at  Santander,  195;  insur* 
rections  in  Arragon,  196 ;  Juntas  formed  to  direct  the 
people,  197  ;  proclamation  of  the  Junta  of  Valladolid,  198, 
199 ;  reported  miracles,  200 ;  protest  of  the  Bishop  of 
Orenze,  201 ;  Supreme  Junta  formed  at  Seville,  202 — 204 ; 
account  of  the  tumult  at  Cadiz,  ii.  205,  206 ;  measures  of 
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Castanofl,  206,  207 ;  declaration  of  war  of  the  Supreme 
Junta,  207  ;  plan  of  internal  defence,  208  ;  French  squadron 
taken  at  Cadiz,  209,  210;  envoys  for  aid  sent  to  England, 
211 ;  the  bridge  of  Alcolea  forced  by  the  French,  218,  219  ; 
retreat  of  the  Spanish  corps,  220 ;  Cordova  taken  by  the 
French,  221,  22fi;  French  officers  murdered,  22d ;  active 
measures  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  224 ;  progress  of  the  insur- 
rection, 229  ;  sanguinary  scenes  in  the  insurrection  of  Valen- 
cia, 2d0,  231 ;  brutalities  of  Calvo,  231,  232  ;  bridge  of  Pa- 
jazo  attacked  by  the  French,  233 ;  the  Spaniards  retreat  to 
CabriUas,  234;  battle  of  Cabrillas  described^  235,  236  ;  Valen- 
cia described,  237 ;  Attack  on  the  suburb  of  Quarta  by  the 
French,  238;  Valencia  attempted  to  be  carried  by  assault, 
239,  240 ;  insurrection  at  Logrono,  245,  246 ;  at  Vittoria^ 
ib.;  at  Santander,  247,  248  ;  at  Valladolid,  249  ;  Torreque- 
mada  sacked  by  the  French,  and  burned,  249,  250  ;  Ca- 
bezon  attacked  by  the  French,  251 — 254;  Valladolid  ta- 
*  ken  by  the  French,  ^155^  256 ;  the  Spaniards  defeated  at 
Lantueno,  257  ;  Santander  taken  by  the  French,  258 ;  in- 
surrection at  Sarragossa,  259 ;  Palafox  chosen  captain-ge« 
neral,  ib. ;  his  vigorous  measures,  260  ;  Palafox  defeated  at 
Mallen,  262 ;  Sarragossa,  attacked  by  the  French,  263 ;  Sar- 
ragossa described,  264;  eulogium  on  the  inhabitants  of  Sar- 
ragossa, ib.;  Palafox  again  defeated,  265,  266 ;  Sarragossa 
invested  by  the  French,  267»  268  ;  battle  of  Rio  Seco  describ- 
ed, 275,  276 ;  causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  277, 278; 
siege  of  Sarragossa  described,  283^-288  ;  siege  raised,  289; 
reflection  on  the  siege,  290 ;  Supreme  Junta  convoked  at  Bay- 
onne  by  Napoleon,  293 — 295  ;  Joseph  Bonaparte  proclaimed 
King  of  Spain,  298 ;  reception  of  Joseph  by  the  Spanish  de- 
putation, 302 ;  proceedings  of  the  Junta  at  Bayonne,  303, 
304;  new  constitution  formed  for  Spain^  305;  Joseph  ac- 
knowledged King  by  Ferdinand,  306 ;  account  of  King  Jo- 
seph's household,  307  ;  ministry  formed  by  Joseph,  308 ;  his 
reception  by  the  people,  309  ;  his  entrance  into  Madrid,  310 ; 

Srodaimed  king  in  Madrid,  311 ;  pass  of  Despena  Perros 
escribed,  316  ;  forced  by  the  French  troops,  317;  rising 
of  the  peasantry,  318 ;  defeat  the  Spaniards  at  Tarancon, 
318  ;  position  of  Andujar  described,  323,  324;  contests  with 
the  peasantry,  326 ;  spirit  and  activity  of  the  Junta  of  Se- 
ville, 328,  329;  Castanos,  appointed  Commander-in-chief, 
329 ;  Count  Till!  associated  with  him,  330 ;  the  Andalusian 
army  described*  330 ;  manoeuvres  of  Castanos,  332  ;  Spanish 
army  marches  to  Baylen,341 ;  engagement  of  advanced  guards, 
343;  battle  of  Baylen,  describ^,  344 — 346;  suspension  of 
.  hostilities,  347  ;  Spanish  army  attacked  by  Vedel,  351 — 352  ; 
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ci^pitulation  of  Baylen,  S62,  96S  ;  effects  of  the  capitulation 
on  Spain,  367 ;  on  Europe,  36S ;  progress  of  the  insurrection 
in  La  Mancha,  S7^;  Joseph  Bonaparte  retreats  with  the  French 
army,  273 — 275 ;  insurrection  in  Navarre,  376,  877  ;  at  Bil- 
bao, 377,  378;  Sarragossa  invested  by  the  French,  379 — 381 ; 
siege  of  Sarragossa  raised,  382  ;  character  of  the  Catalans, 
385,  386;  insurrection  at  Lerida,  386,  387;  the  Somat^nes 
described,  389  ;  the  Somat^nes  attack  the  French  at  Bruch, 
390 ;  town  of  Espara^uera  attack  the  French,  392 ;  rising 
at  Villa  Franca,  and  Governor  murdered,  393 ;  Arboa  pil- 
bged,  by  the  French,  394 ;  inscription  by  the  Spaniards  at 
Bruch,  394  ;  insurrection  of  the  Catalans,  395 ;  Figuieraa, 
blockaded  by  Spaniards,  395 ;  measures  of  the  Junta  of 
Lerida>  396  ;  independence  of  the  Catalans,  396,  397 ;  Girona 
described,  397 ;  Spaniards  defeated,  398 ;  Girona  attacked 
by  the  French,  399,  400  ;  the  Uobregat  fortified,  400 ; 
the  Fort  of  Roaas,  described,  405,  406 ;  activity  of  the  Ca- 
talans, 407,  408  ;  siege  described,  409 — 412;  raised,  413; 
Castle  of  Mongat  surrendered,  418;  measures  of  General 
Palacio,  419 ;  sally  of  the  garrison  of  Girona,  420 ;  r^ec- 
tions  on  the  war  of  Catalonia,  423  ;  insurrection  of  Gallida, 
432  ;  repulses  Gen.  Junot,  434 ;  measures  of  the  Junta  of 
GaUicia,  ib. 

Spaniards,  character  of,  i.  407,  408. 

Spanish  army,  view  of  the  military  power  of,  367,  368 ;  remarks 
on  the  Spanish  army  of  1803,  369  ;  character  of  the  Spanish 
aoldier,  371 ;  on  the  Spanish  officers,  372,  373,  374;  on  the 
household  troops,  375 ;  on  the  body-guards,  376 ;  on  the 
Spanish  infantry,  377;  militia  infantry,  378;  town  militia, 
379  ;  Biscayan  levies,  379;  Spanish  cavalry,  380,  381  ;  artil- 
lery, $82 ;  engineers,  383,  384 ;  engineers  re-organised  by 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  585 ;  administration  of  the,  385. 

Spencer,  Six  Brent,  ii.  45  ;  account  o£  the  expedition  under,  to 
Portugal,  490,  493,  495. 

St.  Cyr,  Gen.  Gouvion,  i.  289. 

Stewart,  Sir  C.  L  265. 

Strangford,  Lord,  message  delivered  by^  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon, 
iL  46. 

Sirogonoff,  Baron  de,  L  359 ;  measures  pursued  by  at  Madrid, 
36a 

Stuart,  Sir  John,  French  defeated  at  Maida  by,  i.  134,  135. 

Succeasioa  War,  l^panish,  account  of,  i.  20,  241,  242,  243,  245. 

Taranco,  Gen.  proclamation  to  his  troops,  on  leaving  Portugal, 

iL  556. 
Tarancon,  city  o{,  its  capture  by  the  French,  ii.  318. 
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Taylor^  CoL  }m  death  at  Vimeiro,  iL  5it. 

Tilli,  CouAl;,  notice  oi^  ii.  3S9,  330,  3^4. 

Torrequemada,  tacked  and  burnt  by  tke  French,  ii.  249,  250 ; 

remarks  an,  250. 
Trafalgar,  important  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  the  French 

fleet  at,L]  34. 
Travot,  Gen.  his  perilous  situation  in  Lisbon,  ii.  530. 
'Kudo,  Donna  Pepa  (mistress  o£  Godoy)  notice  of,  i.  306* 

ii.  142. 
Turenne,  Marshal,  ii.  470;  his  laconic  answer  to  some  towns 

which  complained  of  his  soldiers,  i.  43. 

Vaccination,  its  introduction  into  Spain,  i  399. 

Valencia,  account  of  the  insurrection  af,  iL  226—229;  san- 
guinary scenes  at,  230 — 2S2 ;  description  of,  237 ;  attacks 
by  the  French  on,  described,  238 — 240. 

Valiadolid,  insurrection  at,  ii.  248 ;  described,  249 ;  taken  by 
the  French,  255. 

Vauban,  L  86,  293. 

Vedel,  Gen.  measures  of,  previous  to  the  capitulation  of  Baylen, 
iL  333 ;  sketch  of  his  military  career,  339 ;  critical  situation 
of  his  troops,  348;  attacks  the  Spanish  army,  351,  S52; 
proposes  a  combined  attack,  358 — 360 ;  summons  a  council 
of  war,  361 ;  capitulates  to  the  Spaniards,  363. 

Velarde,  Don  Pedbro,  Spanish  patriot,  his  bravery  and  death, 
ii.  179. 

Villa  Viciosa,  battle  of,  ii.  322 ;  insurrection  at  described,  453. 

Villan,  Marshal,  i.  47. 

Vimeiro,  battle  of  described,  520 — 525. 

ViomenU,  Count  de,  notice  of,  i.  276. 

Vives,  Don  Juan  Miguel  de,  account  of,  ii.  414;  his  cautious 
policy,  ib.  415. 

Urquijo,  Don  Chevalier  Mariano  Luiz  de,  his  zeal  for  Ferdinand 
VII.  ii.  165,  581—590  ;  notice  of,  308. 

Waldeck,  Count,  notice  of,  i.  276. 

War,  remarks  on  the  science  of,  i«  104;  Strategy,  105;  ma* 
noeuvres  of  Bonaparte,  ib. ;  remarks  on  modem  war,  106, 
107. 

Warsaw,  occupation  of,  by  the  French,  i.  31. 

Washington,  Gen.  eulogy  on,  i.  6. 

Waterloo,  remarks  on  the  battle  of,  i.  229. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  opinions  respecting,  L  179,  180 ;  remarks 
on,  223,  229;  short  notice  of  492  ;  expedition  under,  ar- 
rives in  Portugal,  492  ;  his  activity,  494,  495,  496  ;  battle  of 
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Holloa  described,  505,  506 ;  obeervations  on  his  policy,  507, 
508;  his  conference  with  Sir  H.  Burrard,  515  ;  his  position 
at  Vimeiro  described,  516  ;  Manoeuvres,  517 — 519  ;  victory 
gained  by,  at  Vimeiro,  520 — 525 ;  agrees  to  an  armiscioe 
with  the  French,  528. 

Whitelocke,  Gen.  defeat  of  the  troops  under,  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
i.  1S5. 

Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  bis  humane  exertions  in  favour  of  the 
French  prisoners  at  Oporto,  ii.  589. 

Woolwich,  arsenal  at,  described,  L  207. 

York,  Duke  of,  i.  209;    his  retreat  firom  Valenciennes,  125; 

expedition  to  the  Helder,  180;    appointed  Commander-io- 

^  chief  of  the  army,  154,  155  ;  his  merit,  156;  beneficial  re- 

fulations     introduced    by,  into   the    English    amy,    171 ; 
ounder  of  the  Military  Asylum,  182,  188. 


THE   END. 


ILokDsq* 

l*afKTCD   BT   8.   AND   A.   BENTT.EY^ 
I>on«i.»tr*ei. 
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